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VOLUME    XXX— 1888-1889. 


Including  the  Progbedinos  of  the  Aiynual  Meeting,  1889;  Meeting 

OF  Cattle  Bbeedebs,  Swine  Bbebderb,  Wool  Qrowebs,  Ber 

Keepers,  Cane  Growers,  State  Florists,  and  State 

Horticultural  Association,  1889. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

Wlf.  B.  BUBfOlDt  OONTBAOTOB  FOB  8TATB  PBINTIBO  AND  BINDIVO. 

1889 


Indianapolis,  March  2,  1889| 
Hon.  Alvin  P.  Hovey, 

Governor  of  Indiana  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  February 
17, 1852,  we  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1888,  together  with 
such  matter  as  is  deemed  interesting  and  useful. 

Very  respectfully, 

JASPER  N.  DAVIDSON,  President. 
Alex.  Heron,  Secretary. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 
Governor's  Office, 
June  27,  1889 


.1 


The  within  report  has  been  received  and  examined  by  the  Governor  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  verification  of  the  financial  statement. 


Oefice  of  Auditor  or  State,     1 
Indianapolis,  June  29,  1889.  j 

The  financial  part  of  the  within  report,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  money  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury,  has  been  examined  by  me  and  found  correct. 

BRUCE  CARR,  Auditor  of  State. 


Returned  by  the  Auditor  of  State  with  the  above  certificate  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

WILLIAM  B.  ROBERTS,  Private  Secretary. 


Received  and  filed  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  within  and  for  the  Stale 
of  Indiana,  this  June  29,  1889. 

CHARLES  F.  GRIFFIN,  Secretary  of  State. 
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MEMBERS  OF  TIE  INDliM  mn  BOARD  OF  AGRICDLTDRE,  1888. 


Ist  DiBtrict— Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 

2d  Diatrict — Gebabd  Beiteb,  Vincennes,  Knox  County. 

3d  District — J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Coiydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  District — W.  K  Sewabd,  Bloomington,  Monroe  County. 

6th  District — Y.  K.  Officer,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 

6th  District — Dick  Jones,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County. 

7th  Dbtrict— R  H.  Peed,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8th  District — S.  W.  Dunoan,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

9th  Districtr— R  C.  McWilliaks,  Bockvilie,  Parke  County. 
10th  District— Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Whitesyille,  Montgomery  County. 
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13th  District — Willis  Blanche,  Kokomq,  Howard  County. 
14th  District— J.  A.  McCluno,  Bochester  Fulton  County. 
15th  District— W.  A.  Banks,  Door  Village,  Laporte  County. 
16th  District — B.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1888. 


Hon.  Jasper  N.  Davidson  .   .   .   ., President. 

W.  A.  Banks Vice  President. 

Alex.  Heron Secretary. 

Sylvester  Johnson Treasurer. 

B.  M.  Lockhart General  Superintendent. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Hon.  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  President 
W.  B.  Seward,  Willis  Blanche, 

Bob't  Mitchell,  E.  H.  Peed. 


BOARD   OF   AQRICULTURE. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS. 


The  followiDg  order  for  Agricaltural  Districts  was  adopted  bj  the  Delegate 
Beard  at  the  Annaal  Meeting,  1883 : 

That  Article  IV  of  the  Gonstitutioii  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture be  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  Members  are  chosen  for  two  years,  one-half 
of  whose  term  expire  each  year,  to-wit :  Those  representing  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  eighth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  districts,  ss  herein  constituted, 
expire  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1884;  and  those  representing  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  districts  to  be  elected  at  this 
meeting,  expire  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  January,  1885,  the  election  to 
be  by  ballot." 

1st  District — Posey,  Vanderburgh,  Qibson,  Warrick  and  Spencer  counties. 

2d   District — Enox,  Daviess,  Martin,  Pike,  Dubois,  Crawford  and  Perry  counties. 

3d   District — Harrison,  Washington,  Orange,  Floyd,  Clark  and  Scott  counties. 

4th  District — Jackson,  Lawrence,  Brown,  Monroe,  Greene,  Owen  and  Sullivan 

counties. 

5th  District — Jefferson,  Switzerland,  Ohio,  Dearborn,  Franklin,  Bipley  and  Jen- 
nings counties. 

6th  District — Bartholomew,  Decatur,  Bush,  Fayette,  Union  and  Wayne  counties. 

7th  District — Madison,  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Heniy  and  Shelby  counties. 

8th  District — Marion  and  Johnson  counties. 

9th  District — Clay,  Vigo,  Parke,  Vermillion  and  Fountain  counties. 
10th  District — Putnam,  Morgan,  Hendricks,  Montgomery  and  Boone  counties. 
11th  District — Delaware,  Bandolph,  Jay,  Adams,  Wells,  Huntington  and  Black- 
ford counties. 
12th  District — Carroll,  White,  Benton,  Newton,  Tippecanoe,  Warren,  Jasper  and 

Pulaski  counties. 
13th  District — Clinton,  Tipton,  Howard,  Grant,  Wabash  and  Whitley  counties. 
14th  District — Elkhart,  Kosciusko,  Fulton,  Cass  and  Miami  counties. 
15th  District — St.  Joseph,  Marshall,  Starke,  Laporte,  Porter  and  Lake  counties. 
16th  District — Allen,  Dekalb,  Steuben,  Lagrange  and  Koble  counties. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR   1889. 


Headquarters  at  Agricultural  Rooms,  in  the  State  House. 


Indiana  Stale  Board  qf  AffrieuUure, — President,  Hon.  J.  N.  Dayidson,  Whiten- 
yille,  Montgomeiy  Gountj;  Secretary,  Alex.  Heron,  Indianapolis.  Organized 
May,  1851. 

Indiana  Hortieultuiral  Society. — President,  Dr.  A.  Furnas,  Danrille,  Hendricks 
Oonnty;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Marion  Coanty.    Organized  1842. 

SUUe  Association  (^  Shorthorn  Breeders, — President,  Jadge  J.  A.  Buckles,  Mun- 
cie,  Gh'ant  Coanty;  Secretary,  H.  Q.  C.  Bals,  Indianapolis.    Organized  May,  1872. 

Indiana  Horse  Breedert^  Association. — President,  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Wright,  Indian- 
apolis; Secretary,  J.  S.  Darnell,  Lebanon,  Boone  Coanty.  Organized  January, 
1885. 

Indiana  Jersey  OaUle  Breeder^  Association, — President,  D.  H.  Jenkins  Indian- 
apolis, Marion  Coanty;  Secretary,  W.  C.  Smock,  Indianapolis.  Organized  Jan- 
uary, 18H3. 

Indiana  Swine  Breeden^  Association, — President,  John  Bebout,  Bushville ;  Sec- 
retary, J.  W.  Pierce,  Peru,  Miami  County.    Organized  January,  1877. 

Indiana  Wool  Qrowen^  Associaiion. — President,  I.  N.  Cotton,  Trader's  Point, 
Marion  County ;  Secretaiy,  J.  W.  Kobe,  Greencastle,  Putnam  County.  Organized 
October,  1876. 

Indiana  Botdtry  Breeder^  Associaiion. — President,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis; 
Secretary,  Major  Qriffin,  Mauzy,  Bush  County.  .Beorganized  January,  1887. 

Indiana  Be&-Keeperf^  Association. — President,  Dr.  R  H.  Collins,  Mattsville, 
Hamilton  County ;  Secretary,  Geo.  C.  Thompson,  Southport,  Marion  County.  Or- 
ganized October,  1879. 

Indiana  Oane  Qrowers^  Association, — President,  A.  S.  Chapman,  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son County ;  Secretary,  A.  B.  Denny,  Cicero,  Hamilton  County.  Organized  De- 
•cember,  1882. 

Indiana  Tile  Mdkert^  Associaition. — President,  J.  J.  W.  BiUingsley,  Indianapolis, 
Marion  County;  Secretary,  T.  A.  Bandall,  Indianapolis.  Organized  November, 
1876. 

Indiana  Woman^s  Stale  Fair  Association. — President,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indian- 
apolis ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Seward,  Indianapolis.    Organized  September,  1878. 

Indiana  Stats  Fiorist^  AzsoeiaAion. — President,  M.  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute ;  Sec- 
tary, Wm.  O.  Berterman,  Indianapolis.    Organized  February,  1887. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  table  of  contents  on  preceding  page  is  oar  preface,  and 
the  index  on  the  last  pages  the  key  to  the  contents,  to  which 
we  invite  criticism  and  suggestions  as  to  wherein  improvement 
may  be  effected.  Condensation  is  a  feature  in  this  report 
which  we  trust  will  meet  with  approval,  and  place  this  volume 
under  the  head  of  progression.  We  feel  sure  that  the  matter 
under  the  head  of  statistics  will  attract  attention  and  prove 
valuable  for  reference,  also  showing  our  State  '^  high  in  the 
rank,'*  and  no  deterioration  in  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  give 
promise  that  ^*  these  rich  fields  will  produce  corn  so  long  as  the 
sun  continues  to  pour  forth  milk  into  the  berry  and  gild  the 
kernel  with  its  light." 

The  recent  encouragement  by  the  Legislature  to  farmers^ 
institute  work  by  liberal  appropriations  has  given  an  impetus 
to  agricultural  industry  and  literature  that  promises  good  re- 
sults. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  said  in  regard  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  known  as  the  State  In- 
dustrial Associations,  including  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
The  proceedings  are  found  herein,  embracing  discussions  or 
treatise  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  successful  farm- 
ing, and  no  progressive  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy. 
But,  alas!  how  are  we  going  to  divide  6,000  copies  among 
200,000  farmers  ?  Echo  answers,  ^^  How  ?  "  These  reports  are 
printed  by  the  State  printer  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
intended  as  books  of  reference  for  public  libraries. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  are  tavored  with  four  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  new  State  House ;  a  lecture  room,  commit- 
tee room,  office  and  display  room — the  first  rooms  to  the  right 
at  east  entrance.    The  display  room,  No.  16,  is  always  open 

during  business  hours.    Visitors  are  welcome. 

Sboretart. 


TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW  OF  INDIANA  CROPS. 


We  take  occasion  in  this  annual  report  to  furnish  a  carefully 
prepared  comparative  statement  of  all  the  principal  crops  of 
the  State  for  the  past  ten  (10)  years,  that  the  agriculturists  of 
the  country  may  examine  for  themselves  the  figures,  and  ob- 
tain an  idea  of  the  progress  and  growth  of  farming  operations 
in  Indiana  from  year  to  year  during  that  time.  From  these 
tables,  which  are  as  accurate  as  can  possibly  be  obtained  under 
the  present  laws  of  the  State  for  the  gathering  and  compilation 
of  statistics,  we  are  able  to  present  the  following  conclusions, 
viz.:  That  Indiana,  unlike  many  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  rarely  if  ever  has  two  successive  failures,  or  even 
partial  failures,  of  any  crop  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  State,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fady  Indiana  contains  the  most 
variegated  soil  and  natural  resources  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
raising  successfully  a  greater  variety  of  the  cereals,  fruits  and 
vegetables  than  any  other  State  with  probably  the  bare  excep- 
tion of  Ohio. 

The  rule  in  Indiana  seems  to  be  that  if  we  have  a  poor  crop 
one  year  of  any  one  cereal  the  same  character  of  grain  will  the 
succeeding  year  be  excessive,  thus  from  year  to  year  the  crops 
even  up^  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  high  average  is  reached  for 
every  crop  produced  in  the  State.  This  fact  as  laid  down  can 
not  be  controverted,  as  an  examination  of  the  figures  for  the 
past  ten  (10)  years  show  conclusively.  Take  for  instance  the 
corn  crop  for  1887.  It  was  the  smallest  in  ten  years,  while  in  1888 
the  same  crop  was  unprecedentedly  large.  In  1887  the  crop  of 
wheat  was  immense,  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
while  the  following  year,  1888,  wheat  was  but  an  indifferent 
yield  as  compared  with  the  year  previous ;  and  still  it  was  fair, 
ranking  far  ahead  of  what  is  termed  a  failure.  Taking  aU 
2— Ao|^, 
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thiugs  into  consideration  we  can  only  say  to  the  native  Indi- 
anian  who  is  engaged  in  farming  operations  and  far  some 
reason  has  become  dissatisfied  with  his  present  surroundings, 
and  has  in  contemplation  removal  to  some  ^^  fairy  land  "  west 
of  the  Mississippi  that  is  represented  as  ^^  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  our  advice  is  donH  go. 

CORN. 

This  crop  was  a  remarkable  one,  being  the  largest  in  point  of 
production,  and  also  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  the  history  of  the  State.  By  reference  to  table  it 
will  be  observed  that  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  was  no 
year  that  compared  with  the  crop  of  1888. 

The  years  1882  and  1885,  came  nearer  approximating  the 
immense  yield  of  1888,  still  they  fell  nearly  18,000,000  bushels 
short,  with  a  loss  to  the  acre  of  nearly  two  (2)  bushels  the  iState 
over. 

The  crop  was  one  of  which  the  State  should  be  proud,  as  it 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  improved  farming  is  the  rule 
in  Indiana,  and  under  proper  weather  conditions,  that  the 
soil  of  the  State  is  "  all  right,"  and  equal  to  any  emergency. 
That  it  is  being  improved  yearly  is  apparent  on  the  "  face  ol 
the  returns,"  and  refutes  the  statements  of  certain  scientific 
gentlemen  that  the  crop  production  in  Indiana  is  decreasing  to 
an  "  alarming  extent,"  on  account  of  soil  deterioration.  The 
farmers  of  Indiana  are  improving  their  farms  yearly  by  rota- 
tion of  crops,  turning  under  clover  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
The  corn  crop  of  1888  was  almost  double  that  of  1887,  while 
the  average  to  the  acre  was  15.9  bushels  in  excess  of  1887. 
(The  last  named  year  will  be  known  in  the  history  of  the  State 
as  the  year  of  the  great  drought.) 

We  have  the  largest  production  of  corn  in  ten  years,  immedi- 
ately following  and  in  the  wake  of  the  smallest  corn  production 
in  the  same  time.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Indiana  crops 
even  up  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  result  is  a  very  high 
average  for  the  time,  ten  years. 
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Tippecanoe  County  produced  the  most  corn  m  1888,  8,965,- 
329  bushels,  as  against  Handolph  in  1887,  which  produced  but 
1,810,741  bushels,  or  not  half  the  amount. 

Cass  produced  the  highest  average  number  bushels  to  the 
acre,  55,  as  against  Clay  in  1887,  which  was  the  highest  pro- 
ducing only  88  bushels  per  acre,  showing  an  increase  here  of 
17  bushels  in  1888.  Benton  produced  the  unequalled  amount 
of  8,558  bushels  to  the  square  mile,  as  against  4,363  last  year. 
She  produced  the  most  to  the  square  mile  in  both  years. 

WHEAT. 

Precisely  the  opposite  conditions  befell  the  wheat  crop  in 
1888,  when  only  28,750,764  bushels  were  produced,  the  least 
quantity  in  ten  years,  with  about  the  same  acreage  as  in  former 
years.  The  average  per  acre,  10.5  bushels,  was  the  smallest  in 
ten  years  with  the  exception  of  1881  and  1883.  The  weather 
was  not  at  all  favorable  for  successful  wheat  culture,  for  the 
following  reasons,  viz.:  Lack  of  moisture  at  seeding  time  in 
consequence  of  the  drought  of  1887,  as  in  October  of  that  year, 
according  to  the  meteorological  observations,  there  was  the 
least  precipitation  of  any  one  month  on  record.  Then  again 
during  the  winter  there  were  ten  or  twelve  days  in  succession 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  ten  to  twenty  degrees  below 
zero,  with  much  ice  and  sleet  on  the  ground,  with  no  snow  for 
protection,  killing  the  roots.  Gibson  County  produced  the 
most  wheat,  1,235,590  bushels ;  also  the  most  to  the  square 
mile,  2,617  bushels;  Floyd  County  the  most  to  the  acre,  23 
bushels. 

OATS. 

Indiana  produced  more  oats  in  1888  (27,493,851  bushels)  than 
any  previous  year  in  ten  except  1886.  Benton  County  led  the 
State  in  the  amount  produced  (1,565,042),  with  an  average  of 
42.5  bushels  to  the  acre ;  second  only  to  Elkhart,  which  pro- 
duced 45  bushels  to  the  acre.     Benton  produced  the  most  to 
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the  sqaare  mile,  4,140  bushels,  being  2,514  bushels  more  to  the 
square  mile  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  or  a  great  deal 
more  than  double.  This  county  has  taken  a  firm  hold  as  a 
leading  county  in  the  production  of  corn,  oats  and  some  other 
grains,  and  retains  it  from  year  to  year  with  a  vise-like  grip, 
which  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  industry  of  her  people, 
and  speaks  volumes  for  the  richness  of  her  soil. 


timothV  and  clover  hay. 

Of  timothy  5,330  tons  more  hay  was  produced  in  1888  than 
the  year  previous,  with  32,453  less  acreage.  Lake  County  pro- 
duced the  most  timothy,  42,915  tons,  also  the  most  to  the  square 
mile.  Of  clover  hay  the  reverse  was  true,  as  the  smallest  crop 
was  harvested  in  six  years,  1,311,450  tons,  on  a  total  acreage 
of  1,061,846.  Randolph  leads  the  State  with  40,962  tons. 
While  Howard  produced  the  most  to  the  acre,  two  (2)  tons. 

Of  clover  seed,  295,505  bushels  was  threshed,  the  most  in 
five  years.  Of  timothy  but  41,881  bushels,  the  least  in  five 
years,  with  the  bare  exception  of  1884.  Noble  leads  in  clover 
seed,  11,820  bushels,  and  Allen  in  production  of  timothy  seed, 
4,107  bushels. 

HLUE    AND   other  NATIVE    GRASSES. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  the  number  of  acres  in  blue 
and  other  native  grasses  from  1887. 


BARLEY. 

Of  barley,  403,575  bushels  were  produced,  (the  most  in  six 
years)  on  an  average  acreage.  Dearborn  County  leads  the 
State  with  59,985,  producing  31  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  206 
bushels  to  the  square  mile. 
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RYE. 


Of  rye,  545,425  bushels  were  produced,  the  most  for  six 
years,  with  the  best  average  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre, 
15.3.  Allen  County  leads  with  60,640  bushels,  averaging  32 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  90  bushels  to  the  square  mile.  Switzer- 
land County  averaged  188  bushels  to  the  square  mile. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  largest  yield  in  five  years,  91,406  bushels,  (except  1886) 
with  an  average  of  13.6  bushels  to  the  acre.  Lake  produced 
the  most,  13,699  bushels,  and  Kosciusko  the  largest  yield  per 
acre,  22  bushels. 

TOllACCO. 

The  crop  of  1888  was  among  the  largest  ever  produced  in 
the  State,  and  the  average  to  the  acre  was  the  greatest,  906.9 
pounds,  while  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  preceding  year,  1887, 
was  the  smallest,  both  in  acreage,  amount  produced  and  aver 
age  bushels  to  the  acre,  only  478.6  pounds. 

IRISH    POTATOES. 

The  same  was  true  of  potatoes  as  of  corn,  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat and  tobacco,  a  large  yield,  5,480,960  bushels,  with  an  av- 
erage of  71.9  bushels  to  the  acre  the  State  over,  while  in  1887, 
only  2,216,130  bushels,  with  the  insignificant  average  of  but 
28.6  bushels  to  the  acre,  were  produced.  Marion  (vounty  leads 
with  244,125  bushels,  while  Wabash  produced  the  most  to  the 
acre,  150  bushels. 
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Artrnge  Bvnhein 

AcreJt. 

per  Arrr, 

3,419,377 

37.5 

3,239,914 

21.6 

3,229,445 

33.5 

3,216,997 

35.8 

3,137,840 

28.4 

3,125,376 

28.7 

3,312,683 

34.9 

3,135,178 

22.7 

3,130,327 

28.1 

3,577,808 

25.0 

CORN. 

COMPARATIVB   YiELD. 

Year.  BunheU, 

1888 128,436,284 

1887 70,017,604 

1880 108,217,209 

1885 115,433,914 

1884 89,159,799 

1883 89,699.237 

1882 115,699,797 

1881 71,387,075 

1880 87,335,014 

1879 89,571,535 

The  principal  corn  producing  counties  of  the  State,  1888: 

Avf^rage  Btuthch 
County,  JiunheU  Prodvcf-d,  p*'r  Acre. 

Tippecanoe 3,965,329  48. 

lienton 3,305,289  39. 

Shelby 3,067,905  51. 

Knox 2,902,553  53.8 

Rush •    •    • 2,847,390  49. 

M.adi8on 2,753,777  47. 

Randolph 2,615,437  43.5 

Boone 2,555,001  47. 

Henry 2,514,480  48. 

Wayne 2,474,190  45. 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  busbelH  per  acre,  1888: 

Arerngr  BunhflH 
(Jtmntif.  liuith^  Produt'rd.  pt'V  Acre. 

CaHH 2,263,910  55. 

Knox 2,902,553  53.8 

Dearborn 1,081,764  52.5 

Shelby 3,067,905  51. 

Johnson 2,228,868  50.5 

Tipton 1,673,250  50. 

Rush 2,847,390  49. 

Tippecanoe 3,965,329  48. 

Henry 2.514,480  48. 

Hancock 1,969,680  48. 
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CouiitieH  in  the  State  liaving  the  largeHt  production  of  corn  according  to  Hise, 
1888: 

Arfft                        Total  Averafff  fiunhelH 

County.                                                                      Sq.  MUt».  Produdvm,  per  }ifi.  MUe. 

Benton 378               3,305,209  "    8,658 

Tippecanoe 504               3,966,828  7,867 

Shelby 408               3,067,905  7,519 

Johnson 312               2,228,868  7,143 

Rush   . 414               2,847,390  6,877 

Wayne 394               2,474,190  6,306 

Henry 400               2,514,480  6,286 

Howard 295                1,825,567  6,188 

Madison 450               2,753,777  6,119 

Boone 420               2,555,061  6,083 
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The  Yeak  1887. 

The  principal  corn-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1887: 

BuHheU         Avtmge  BtmheU 
County.  Produced.  Per  Acre, 

Randolph 1,810,741  31 

Benton 1,649,422  23 

Clinton 1,500,390  27 

Wabash 1,414,778  31 

Grant 1,378,300  28 

* 

Counties  producing  the  larg«rBt  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1887 : 

Bushdn         Avtrnge  Bwikdn 
Uouuty.  Produced,  Per  Acre. 

Clay 1,004,886  38. 

Whitlev 866,355  36. 

Kosciusko 1,322,145  33. 

Adams 983,351  32.5 

Miami 1,363,632  32. 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  corn,  according  to  size, 
1887: 

Area  ^ 
County,  Sffuare  Milen, 

Benton 378 

Tipton 260 

Randolph 444 

Howard 295 

Clinton 408 


ProdufAion, 

Averaor.  Bu, 
Per  Sq,  Mite. 

1,649,422 

4,363 

1,072,590 

4,126 

1,810,741 

4,078 

1,146,760 

3,884 

1,500,390 

3,677 

2i 
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WHEAT. 


COMFARATIVK   YlKl.D. 


Year.  Bv  nit  fin. 

1888 28,750,764 

1887 39,096,657 

1886 43,226,317 

1885 31,640,086 

1884 40,531,200 

1883 31,405,573 

1882 46,928,643 

1881 30,635,668 

1880 47,130,684 

1879 41,236,630 


Acrrn. 

2,726,111 

Avrntgr.  Butthtim 
Per  Acre, 

10.5 

.2,794,196 

13.9 

2,803,922 
2,732,250 

15.4 
11.5 

2,990,811 
3,049,209 
3,063,348 
3,210,547 

13.5 

10.2 

15.3 

9.5 

3,109,845 

15.1 

2,422,480 

17. 

The  principal  wheat-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1888 : 

Bunhdit 

Ctjvttty,  Produced, 

Gibson 1,235,520 

Poeey 1,091,611 

Knox 812,666 

Elkhart 788.724 

Shelby 731,705 

Kosciuako 677,926 

Rush 641,687 

Noble 617,220 

Laporte.   .    .    •    •    • 609,630 

Bartliolomew 577,937 


Average  BtutheU 
Per  Acre, 

18. 

18.5 

17. 

18. 

13. 

17.5 

13.5 

16.3 

15. 

14  3 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1888. 

Bunheln 

dmnty.  Produced, 

Floyd 148,488 

Lake 77,480 

Posey 1,091,611 

Gibson 1,235,520 

Elkhart 788,724 

Vanderburgh 556,542 

Dearborn 368,388 

Starke 71,370 

Kosciusko 677,926 

Jefferson • ?13,11Q 


Avernge  BwiheU 
per  Acre. 

23. 

20. 

18.5 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

17.5 

17.5 
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Counti^  having  the  largest  prodnction  of  wheat,  according  to  size,  1888: 

Area  Busiielit  Average  liu. 

County.                                                                          Sfiuare  Milen.           Prudtu'ed,  Per  Sfi.  Mile. 

Gibson 472  1,235,520  2,617 

Posey 420  1,091,611  2,599 

Vanderburgh 240  556,512  2,818 

Shelby 408  731,705  1,792 

Elkhart 472  788.724  1,671 

Rush 414  641,587  1,549 

Johnson 312  482,796  1,547 

Fayette 212  320,970  1,514 

Knox : 540  812,566  1,504 


The  Year  1887. 


The  principal  wheat-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1887 : 

BiiHkelH  Aver<tge  UiiHhenl 

County.                                                                                                                Hrodueed.  per  Acre. 

Clinton       1,036,116  18 

Montgomery 1,006,290  18 

Posey 913,530  16 

Gibson 870,156  12 

Shelby 830,788  14 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1887 : 

ffivtheln  Average  UunhelH 

Counlty,                                                                                                               Produced.  pt  Acre. 

Clinton 1,036,116  18 

Montgomery 1,006,290  18 

HunUngton , 627,984  18 

Pulaski 310,806  18 

Warren 294,336  18 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  wheat  according  to  size, 
1887: 

Areut  ^  Total  Production.     Avernge  Bu. 

County.                                                                              Sfiuare  MUett.               JiunheU.  per  &l.  Mil*-. 

Clinton 408               1,036,116  2,539 

Posey 420                  913,530  2,175 

Howard 295                  633,522  2,147 

Shelby 408                  830,788  2,036 

Miami 384                 773,710  2,014 
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OATS. 


Comparative  Yield. 

Yedr.  Buithehi. 

1888 27,493,851 

1887 24,378,984 

1886 28,330,102 

1885 25,228,033 

1884 23,576,117 

1883 19,567,789 

1882 19,615,616 

1881 .  14,398,420 

1880 15,563,430 

1879 11,804,049 


ArreH. 

937,143 
886,927 
872,261 
822,934 
791,843 
656,286 
684,822 
580,279 
686,901 
883,492 


Average  BuaheU 
per  Acre. 

29.3 
27.7 
32.4 
30.7 
29.7 
29.8 
28.6 
24.8 
22.6 
12.2 


The  principal  oat-prod ncing  counties  of  the  State,  1888: 

Bu^hfAa 

(kntniyt  Prttdwed, 

Benton 1,665,042 

Allen 1,034,664 

Lake 714,884 

Elkhart 665,236 

LaPorte 649,152 

White 630,739 

Newton 621,316 

Tippecanoe 620,176 

AdamB 605,448 

DeKalb 512,964 


Average  BunheU 
per  Avn-. 

42.5 

38. 

34. 

45. 

36. 

37. 

34.5 

40.5 

36. 

36. 


Countiefl  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1888 : 

ButiheU 

County,  Produced, 

Elkhart 665,235 

Benton 1,565,042 

Jay 396,806 

Tippecanoe 620,176 

Shelby •    • 211,640 

Madison 227,760 

Allen 1,034,664 

Wabaah 375,896 

Marion 309,875 

White 630,789 


Average  BwthelM 
per  Acre, 

45.       . 

42.5 

41.* 

40.5 

40. 

39. 

38. 

3a 

87.6 
87. 
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CountieB  having  the  largest  production  of  oats  according  to  Hize,  1888  : 

,  Area  ^ 
Otunty,                                                                 Square  MiUfi, 

Benton 378 

Newton 382.5 

Allen 670 

Lake.    .    .  ^ 500 

Elkhart 472.5 

Warren 364 

White 504 

Tippecanoe 504 

Laporte 540 

Porter 420 


BitMheU 

Average  Bh 

Prttdueed. 

Per  Act 

1,565,042 

4,140 

621,316 

1,626 

1,034,664 

1,544 

714,884 

1,429 

665,235 

1,409 

499,422 

1,372 

630,739 

1,235 

620,175 

1,230 

649,152 

1,202 

496,698 

1,182 

The  YisAR  1887. 


The  principal  oat-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1887 : 


County. 
Benton  . 
Allen.  . 
Lake .  . 
Newton. 
Elkhart. 


RuMhrU 
Produced, 

Average  Btuthein 
Per  Acre. 

923,754 

26 

899,045 

35 

747,320 

28 

524,700 

30 

486,624 

32 

Counties  producing  the  lai-gest  average  yield  per  acre,  1887 : 


CoutUy. 
Wabash. 
Hancock 
Adams  . 
Whitley 
Weils.    . 


BwthelH 
Produced. 

Averuffr  HuhIicIm 
Per  Acre. 

335,640 

40 

168,440 

40 

342,825 

37.5 

369,899 

37 

229,252 

37 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  oats  according  to  size, 
1887: 


Area 

County.  Square  Mile. 

Benton 378 

Lake 500 

Newton 382 

Allen 670 

Warren 364 


BuahcU 
Prodfwed. 

923,754 
747,320 
524,700 
899,045 
467,200 


Average  Bu. 
Per  Sq.  Mile. 

2,443 
1,494 
1,373 
1,341 
1,283 
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TIMOTHY  HAY. 


Comparative  Yield. 

Year,  Tonn, 

J888 1,548,888 

1887 1,543,558 

1886 1,770,528 

1885 1.944,946 

1884 •  1,946,342 

1883 •    •    • 1,831,137 

1882 1,599,949 

1881 1.303,217 

1880 1,221,164 

1879 912,372 


Averng*'  Towir 

ArrvH. 

Per  Acre, 

1,2:^7,417 

1.2 

1,269,870 

1.2 

1,075,717 

1.6 

1,374,352 

1.4 

1,247,099 

1.5 

1,167,323 

1.6 

984,982 

1.6 

988,5«0 

1.2 

795.4:iS 

1.5 

1,116,428 

.8 

The  principal  timothy-hay -producing  counties,  1888: 

County, 

Lake 

Allen 

Washington 

Greene 

fienton 

Ripley 

Jasper 

Porter 

Grant 

Vigo 


Tom 

Avrrng*>  Ton* 

Prodiuytd. 

Per  Avrr. 

42,915 

1.5 

38,668 

1.5 

34,278 

1.25 

34,202 

1.26 

30,871 

1.25 

30,670 

1.0 

28,977 

1.25 

28,491 

l,2o 

27,558 

1.5 

27,435 

1.5 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  tons  of  timothy  hay  to  the 
acre  in  1888: 

Toiut  Avm-agp 

CoufUp,                                                                                                            Produced,  Tang  per  Acre, 

Vermillion 17,620  2 

Lake 42,915  1.5 

Allen 38,688  1.5 

Grant 27,558  1.5 

Vigo 27,435  1.5 

Lawrence 27,357  1.5 

The  general  average  all  over  the  State  was  nearly  1.5  tons  to  the  acre,  only  a 
few  counties  failing  to  reach  this  amount. 
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Cuiinties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  amount  of  timothy  hay  according 
to  size,  in  1888: 

Area  Square  Tonn  Averagr  T*mn 

County,                                                                              MUeH.  Produced,  p^r  Square  MUf. 

Lake 500  42,915  85 

Benton 378  30,871  81 

Switzerland 221  15,939  72 

Ripley 450  30,670  68 

Porter 420  28,491  67 

Huntington 384  26,001  67 

Washington.   .       . 514  34,278  66 

Ohio 90  5,953  66 

Greene 540  34,202  65 

Grant 418  27,558  65 


The  Y«ar  1887. 


The  principal  tiiuothy  hay  producing  countieH  of  the  State,  1887: 

TouM  ArrrnQfi  Tow^ 

Cotttitv.                                                                                                                   Prodvrrd,  prr  Arte. 

Allen 3.5,915  1.5 

Lake 31,673  1 

Tippecanoe 30,766  1.5 

Kipley 30,485  1 

Grant 30,395  1.5 


CountieH  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  tons  of  timothy  hay  to  the 
acre,  1887 : 

Torm  Arfrugr  Tonn 

Ctntnty.  Produced.  p^r  Acr*:, 

Howard 14,560  2 

Allen 35,915  1.5 

Tip|)ecanoe 30,756  1.5 

Grant 30,395  1.5 

White 29,220  1.5 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  amount  of  timothy  hay,  according 
to  size,  1887: 

Anil  ToHH  Art- rage  T'ihh 

County.                                                                           Squari:  MUth.  Producfd.  per  tiqwtn:  MUf. 

Wells 372  27,480  73 

Grant 418  30,395  72 

Jay 377  26,073  69 

Ripley 450  30,485  67 

Owen 393  26,888  63 
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CLOVER  HAY. 


Comparative  Yield. 

Ymr.                                                                                TuM.  AareM, 

1888 1,311,460  1,061,846 

1887 1,728,776  1,121,314 

1886 1,770,528  1,075,717 

1886 1,662,277  1,042,769 

1884 1.501,860  90S,ZiS 

1883  . 1,628,619  939,616 


Av^age  Torw 

1.2 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.7 


Countiefl  prcxlucing  the  largest  amount  of  clover  haj,  1888 : 

County.  Ttnvs  Produced, 

Randolph 40,962 

Elkhart 36,556 

Lagrange 34,411 

Koflciueko 34,283 

Gibson 33,646 

Henry 33,499 

Miami 33,166 

Allen. 32,484 

ainton 31,318 

Howard 27,362 


Avernt/n  Tonx 
Per  Acrr, 

1.6 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
2. 


The  Counties  producing  the  large8t  average  number  of  tons  of  clover  haj  to 
the  acre,  1888,  are  the  same  as  above,  with  an  addition  of  the  County  of  Daviess 
(not  included),  which  ranked  second  highest,  averaging  two  tons  to  the  acre  in  il 
production  of  24,584  bushels,  while  Howard  ranked  first,  averaging  two  tons  in  a 
larger  total  production  27,362  bushels,  Clinton  County  third,  with  1.7  tons,  and  so 
on  down  the  list,  commencing  at  Randolph  (fourth),  and  proceeding  downward  in 
order  to  Allen  (eleventh). 


Counties  having  the  largest  production  of  clover  hay  according  to  size,  1888 : 

Aretu 
County,  S(juare  Mile«. 

Union 168 

Randolph 444 

Howard 295 

Lagrange 388 

Miami 384 


Producfid. 

Averaac  7V«w 
Per  Sq.  Mile. 

17,186 

102 

40,952 

92 

27,362 

92 

34,411 

89 

33,166 

86 
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The  Year  1887. 
CoaniieB  producing  the  largest  amount  of  clover  hay,  1887 

roii«  Av&raffe  Torm 

Caunilf.  Produced.  Per  Avrt . 

Gibson 46.722  2 

Randolph 43,880  2 

Allen 41,074  2 

Hamilton 40,198  2 

Elkhart 38,379  li 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  tons  of  clover  hay  to 
the  acre,  1887,  are  the  same  as  above  except  •Elkhart,  which  falls  below  a  number 
of  other  counties  which  also  produced  two  (2)  tons  to  the  acre. 

Counties  having  the  largest  production  of  clover  hay  according  to  size,  1887  : 

Area,  Tf>tal  Production.      Average  Tuhm 

County.  Square  MUt^H.  Tonn.  Per  Sq.  Mile. 

Union 168  18,399  108 

Hamilton 400  40,198  100 

Gibson 472  46,722  99 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED. 


Comparative  Yield. 


Year. 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 


GoveTf  liusheU. 

Timothy^  Uu»heh 

295,505 

41,881 

261,284 

43,515 

210,515 

45,944 

237,279 

47,535 

246,042 

35,452 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  yield  of  clover  and  timothy  'Bieed 
1888: 


County. 
Noble.  . 
DeKalb  . 
Fulton.  . 
Lagrange 
Steuben  . 
Whitley  . 
Si.  Joseph 
Gibson.  . 
Wells  .  . 
Wabash  . 


Bunheltt  (Homer. 

11,820 
10,834 

9,575 

8.738 

8,332 

8,096 

8,006 

7,961 

6,639 

6,582 


Co^inty. 

Allen  .    .    .    . 
Bartholomew 
Greene.   . 
Carroll.   .    . 
Jav  .    .    .    .    , 
Wayne.  .    .    . 
Grant          .    . 
Washington  , 
Parke  ... 
Clay 


BufheU  Timothy. 
4,107 
2,457 
1,941 
1,224 
1,121 
1,090 
1,074 
1,056 

967 

933 
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Coanties  in  the  State  prodncing  the  largest  product  of  clover  and  timothy 
seed,  1887 : 


County, 

Noble  .  . 
Fulton.  . 
Adams.  . 
Whitley  . 
Lagrange 


9,875 
8,279 
7,693 
7,583 
6,920 


County. 

Allien.   .   . 
Bartholomew 
Greene.  .   . 
Carroll    .   . 
Jay  .... 


JJunhHa  Timothy. 
4,145 
2,651 
2,217 
1,676 
1,295 


BLUE  AND  OTHER  NATIVE  GRASSES. 


The  returns  for  1888  show  about  the  same  amount  of  land  in  blue  and  other 
native  grasses  as  1887,  when  the  following  comparative  table  was  furnished : 

Year.  Aerm, 

1887 •    •    .    .      2,099,986 

1886 2,044,917 

1885 2,147,919 

Counties  growing  the  most  native  grasses  during  1887 : 

Cotinty,  Acren, 

Putnam 98,249 

Jasper 96,916 

Owen 89,4:^ 

Lawrence 73,198 

Greene 64,201 


BARLEY. 


(yOMPARATIVB   YiELD. 


Yrnr, 
1888 

1887 
1886  , 
1885. 
1884 
1883, 


BvMhdH. 

AcrfA. 

Average  Bu 
per  Acrt. 

403,515 

18,913 

21.3 

340,063 

17,311 

18.6 

330,078 

13,677 

24.3 

150,531 

9,186 

16.3 

259.106 

11,907 

22.6 

399,183 

20,172 

14.3 

REVIBW  OF  INDIANA  CROPS. 
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The  principal  barley-producing  counties  in  the  State,  1888 : 


County, 
Dearborn 
Franklin. 
Shelby.   . 
Marion.  . 
Laporte  . 
Jefferson. 
Wayne.    . 
St.  Joseph 
Spencer  . 
Ohio.   .   . 


BwiheU 
Pntdu&'d. 

Average  Btinhrli 
Pt'r  Arre. 

5y,985 

31 

45,100 

25 

19,992 

21 

18,125 

25 

15,740 

20 

15,200 

20 

12,222 

18 

12,138 

17 

10,450 

25 

8,092 

28 

Counties  producing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1888: 


County. 

Dearborn 

Ohio f 

Franklin 

Marion 

Spencer   

Kandolph 

Bartholomew 

Miami 

Huntington 

Steuben 


BunheU 
Produced. 

Average 
Per  A 

59,985 

:u 

8,092 

28 

45,100 

25 

18,126 

25 

10,450 

25 

5,025 

25 

4,875 

25 

4,700 

25 

4,650 

25 

7,291 

23 

Counties  producing  the  largest  amount  of  barley,  according  to  size,  1888: 


Area  ^  BuaheLi 

Qmnty.                                                                              Suuure  Miles,  Prttduced. 

Dearborn 291  59,986 

Franklin 400  45,100 

Ohio 90  8,092 

Shelby 408  19,992 

Marion 420  18,125 

Jefferson tm  15,200 

Wayne 393  12,222 

Laporte 540  15,740 

St.  Joseph 450  12,138 

Steul)en 1^0  7,291 


Average  Bn. 
Per  Sq.  Mile, 

206 
112 

89 

49 

43 

40 

31 

29 

27 

22 


3— AOR. 
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The  Year  1887. 


The  principal  barley-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  1887 : 


6V)iin/y. 

Franklin 

Dearborn 

Marion 

Shelby 

Jefferson 

Counties  producing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1887 

Count}/, 

Wells 

Noble 

Wayne 

Hancock 

Miami 


BunhA* 
Produced, 

Averaffr  B\t, 
per  Aetf. 

38,000 

19 

28,340 

13 

22,200 

30 

18,486 

18 

17,920 

20 

Bu9hH8 

Pritduced, 

Average  Bu. 

2,160 

40 

1,540 

35 

14,144 

32 

6,792 

32 

5,376 

32 

RYE. 


Comparative  Yield. 


Ytar. 

1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 


Rve, 
Bu4hel», 

546,425 
450,750 
622,321 
440,597 
434,266 
358,513 


Arre», 

35,497 

33,871 

36,581 

29,875 

32,373 

26,604 


Averaifr  ButheU 
per  Awe. 

15.8 
13.6 
14.2 
14.7 
13.4 
13.4 


The  principal  rye-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1888 : 

Bwkeb 

Cmintif.  Produced. 

Allen 60,640 

Porter 28,674 

Jasper 27,188 

Pulaski 24,496 

Switzerland 23,990 

Starke 23,744 

Newton 23,610 

Marshall 21,735 

Lake 19,950 

Elkhart 19,247 


Average  By^heht 
per  Acre. 

32 
18 
14 
15 
10 
14 
15 
15 
15 
10 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bunhels  per  acre,  1888: 

Bunht'lH  Awraoe  Biuheh 

CkfwUif,                                                                                                       Prodwtd.  per  Acre, 

Allen 60,640  32 

Huntington 4,796  22 

Shelby 1,188  22 

Bartholomew. 2,121  21 

Tippecanoe 11,400  20 

Madison 4,960  20 

Montgomery 3,260  20 

Spencer 3,200  20 

Hamilton 3,060  20 

Orange 1,880  20 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  amount  of  rye  according  to  size, 
1888: 

Aren^                 BnnhHn  Av*'rfm*i  BuHhrltt. 

Counly.                                                                              SQaare  MUeH.        Produced.  Per  Sq.  Mtlr. 

Switzerland    .    .        221              2;^,990  108 

Allen 670             60,640  90 

Starke 306             23,744  77 

Porter 420              28,674  68 

Newton 382             23,160  60 

Pulaski 432              24,495  56 

Ohio 90               4,680  52 

Jasper. 550              27,188  49 

Marshall 441              21,735  49 

Elkhart 472             19,247  40 

The  Year  1887. 

The  principal  rye-producing  counties  in  the  State  for  the  year  1887 : 

Btuhdt  Avertige  BtutheU 

Crmnty,                                                                                                    Produced.  per  Acre. 

Allen 26,819  13 

Lake ...          24,396  J9 

Pulaski '23,550  15 

Switzerland 22,626  9 

Jasper 20,262  11 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  bushels  per  acre,  1887 : 

BuakeU  Average  BiuhcU 

Countif.                                                                                                Produced.  per  Acre, 

Wells. 12,012  21 

Madison 3,675  21 

Miami 2,780  20 

Hamilton 1,600  20 

Carroll 1,000  20 
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FLAXSEED. 


Comparative  Yieli>. 


Ymr. 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 


BuMheU, 

Arren, 

per  Acre. 

101,693 

13,949 

7.2 

107,208 

14,872 

7.2 

153,128 

18,268 

8.3 

132,181 

17,767 

7.4 

185,227 

28,166 

6.6 

156,181 

24,653 

6.3 

The  priucipal  flaxseed- producing  cuunties  of  the  State,  1S88: 

County.  Prodiu'rd. 

Wayne 15,384 

Huntington 14,532 

Benton 7,150 

Wells 6,783 

Newton 6,489 

Allen 6,000 

Grant 5,712 

Randolph 4,872 

.'Vdams 4,340 

Wabash 3,640 


Ar*Tagr  RumH^U 
prr  Arrr. 

8 

7 
10 

7 

7 
10 

8 

6 

7 

5 


Counties  in  the  State  proilucing  the  largest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre, 
1888: 

CouiUy, 

Benton 

Allen 

Wayne 

irrant 

Miami 

Jay .... 

T^aporte 

Jasper 

Marion 

Dubois 


BtutkelM 
'rodueed. 

Avertuae  BfuihMft 
Per  Aere, 

7,150 

10 

6,000 

10 

16,384 

8 

5,712 

8 

3,320 

8 

2,144 

8 

1,024 

8 

720 

8 

560 

8 

272 

10 
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The  Year  1887. 
The  principal  ilax-Heed  producing  counties  in  the  State  for  1887 : 

Countv.                                                                                                              Produced,  JPer  Acre. 

Wayne 16,254  7 

Huntington 15,516  9 

Grant 8,200  8 

Randolph 7,448  7 

Newton , 7,250  10 

Counties  In  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre, 
1887: 

Btuthfift  Average  BuHhrht 

County,                                                                                                          Produced,  Per  Acre, 

Newton 7,250  10 

Shelby 160  10 

Huntington 15,516  9 

Grant 8,200  8 

White 2,010  8 


BU('K  WHEAT. 
Comparative  Yield. 

Arrrngr  Bui*hfU 

Year,                                                                                     BtinhfU,                    Acrrn.  pt-r  Acre. 

1888 91,406                6,675  13.6 

1887 69,375                6,469  10.7 

1886 105,734                6,953  15.2 

1885 67,848                6,072  11.1 

1884 62,251               5,382  11.7 

Counties  producing  the  largest  quantity  of  buckwheat,  1888: 

BtiHheU  Avcnifff  Hujthfiti 

Ortuttty.                                                                                                              Prodncfd,  per  Acre. 

Lake '.    .       13,699  19 

Newton 6,540  20 

Pulaski .         4,416  12 

Starke 4,356  12 

LaPorte 4,270  14 

Kosciusko 3,322  22 

Jasper 3,015  15 

Wayne 2,775  15 

St  Joseph 2,760  20 

Cass 2,750  10 

Counties  producing  the  largest  quantity  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre,  1888,  are 
the  same  as  above,  ranking  in  order  as  follows :  Kosciusko,  Newton,  St.  Joseph, 
Lake,  Jasper,  Wayne,  LaPorte,  Pulaski,  Starke  and  Cass. 
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TOBACCO. 


COMPARATIVK   YllJI.I). 
Yrrtr.  PoHndn, 

1888 16,403,540 

1887 3,322,196 

t886 17,802,470 

1886 18,404,475 

1884 15,592,400 

1883 7,706,110 

1882 6,533,386 

1881 6,566,677 

1880 8,389,954 

18^ 6,801,013 


An'i'H, 

Av»'rngr  Pounds 
jM'r  Acn\ 

18,086 

906.9 

7^150 

478.6 

22,134 

804.3 

24,386 

754.7 

20,711 

753.3 

13,092 

588.6 

12,291 

531. 

13,624 

481. 

13,689 

612. 

11,413 

595. 

The  principal  tobaccx)-i>rodiicing  countiet;  of  the  State,  1888: 

Poundti 

Cftunty,  Prtydufed, 

Spencer 6,809,100 

Warrick 4,012,650 

Switsserland 2,328,000 

Dubois 1,182,650 

Jefferson  .   .' 907,200 

Pike 641,600 

Ohio 348,000 

Dearborn 216,000 

Clark 192,000 

Brown 113,000 


Arrragf  Pnuwht 
p*'r  Acrr, 

1,100 

750 

800 
1,085 

900 

800 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 

800 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  pounds  per  acre,  1888 : 

Poundu  Average  Pftundf 

Countit*  Produced.  per  Acre, 

Ohio 348,000  1,300 

Dearborn 216,000  1,200 

Spencer 5,809,100  1,100 

Dubob 1,182,650  1,085 

Clark 192,000  1,100 

Crawford 27,000  1,000 

Lawrence. 7,000  1,000 

Jefferson 907,200  900 

Gibson 45,000  900 

Washington 35,000  900 
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The  Year  1887. 
The  principal  tobacco  producing  countiefl  of  the  State  for  1887  : 


ComUy. 
Spencer    .    . 
Warrick  .   , 
Switzerland 
Dubois.    .   . 
Jefferson  .   . 


Pmtnda 
Prodtiri^d, 

984,870 
798,000 
647,600 
324,276 
204,000 


Avrrage  Pounds 
pt'r  Acre, 

465 
500 
500 
443 
600 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  pounds  per  acre,  1887 : 


Oounty, 
Wayne .  .  . 
Wabash  .  . 
Monroe.  .  . 
Warrick  .  . 
Switzerland. 


Pounds 

Produced. 

51,200 

7,200 

4,560 

798,000 

547,500 


Avemffe  Pmnidi* 
per  Acre. 

800 
800 
660 
500 
500 


IRISH  POTATOES. 
Comparative  Yield. 

Year.  liuHhrU.  Acren, 

1888 5,480,960  76,148 

1887 2,C16,130  77,306 

1886 5,392,021  72,055 

1886 5,801,524  74,434 

1884 5,969.461  87,484 

1883 8,:^')3,412  87,100 

1882 7,264,830  79,934 

1881 2,396,350  70.814 

1880 4,148,034  77,936 

1879 4,122,841  85,828 

The  principal  Irish  potato  producing  counties,  1888 : 

BuaheU 

County.  Produced. 

Marion 244,125 

Allen 239,026 

St.  Joseph 186,396 

Vanderburgh 158,130 

Lake 163,472 

Cass 143,920 

Spencer 137,721 

Warrick 128,640 

Fulton 122,496 

Miami 120,000 


Average  BunheU 
JVT  Acre. 

71.9 

28.6 

74.8 

77.9 

68.2 

95.9 

90.8 

34 

53.2 

48 


Average  Butthdt 
per  Aere, 

lb 
75 
84 
90 
64 
80 
63 
68 
116 
96 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1888: 

Average  Bwtkeln 

Conntif.                                                                                   Bwth^.                   Arren.  per  Acre. 

Wabaflh 113,260                   766  160 

Howard 97,600                   780  126 

Blackford 69,000                   472  126 

Fulton 122,496                1,066  116 

Jay 100,162                  963  104 

Greene 78,416                  754  104 

Madison • 35,048                  337  104 

Delaware 78,280                  760  103 

Miami 120,000                1,260  96 

Fountain 30,400                   320  96 

The  Year  1888. 
The  principal  potato-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  1887  : 

ButkeU  Avertige  Bn»heUi 

County,                                                                                                           Produced.  per  Aert'. 

Lake 134,300  60 

Allen 100,604  34 

Switzerland 74.269  29 

Vanderburgh 72,960  40 

Marion 70,350  21 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  |i6r  acre,  1887 : 

Anerage  Bu*heln 

Omnty,                                                                                     BwiheU.                   AerrH,  per  Aere. 

Monroe 10,630                   196  64 

Lake 134,300                2,686  60 

Fulton 48,116                1,047  43.9 

Grant 37,632                   896  42 

Adams 27,498                   647  42 


SWEET  POTATOES. 
Comparative  Yield. 

Year. 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1886 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 


BiuheU. 

AcreM. 

Anrrage  Bwtheln 
per  Acre. 

234,832 

3,272 

71.7 

167,387 

3,214 

62.0 

222,390 

3,003 

74.0 

183,928 

2,562 

72.0 

142,429 

2,509 

66.7 

168,876 

2,208 

73.8 

696,246 

10,506 

66.2 

239,611 

6,073 

39.4 

406,306 

6,681 

72.8 
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The  principnl  Bweet-ix)tato  producing  countieH  of  the  State,  1888 : 

BunhelH  Areragt-  Bu^heU 

Couitiy.                                                                                                     Produced,  per  Acrr. 

Marion 41,131  92.4 

Warrick 18,300  50. 

Vigo 12,460  70. 

Spencer 8,160  85. 

Gibiion 8,051  97. 

Wayne 7,412  68. 

Henry 6,936  102. 

Knox 5,440  85. 

Vanderburgh 5,100  100. 

Floyd 3,360  70. 

Counties  producing  the  largeHt  average  number  of  bushelH  per  acre,  18S8: 

BuHhrht  Ai^ft'agv  HuHheU 

Omnty.                                                                                                             Produced*  per  Acre, 

Jay 2,750  125 

Montgomery 1,352  104 

Henry 6,936  102 

Huntington 1,938  102 

Vanderburgh 5,100  100 

Wabaah 2,900  100 

Union 2,000  100 

Tipton 1,S(H)  100 

Marphall 1,500  100 

Oibeon 8,051  97 

The  Year  1887. 
The  priiicipal  sweet-potato  producing  county  for  tlie  year  18.S7  : 

Bimhelti  Artniue  Bunh*i* 

County,                                                                                                              Produced.  per  Acrr, 

Warrick 25,545  65 

Marion 23,400  52 

Vigo 11,662  49 

Wayne 11,040  92 

Henry 8,510  115 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  (>er  acre,  1887 : 

Bunhels  Averagr.  Biuthclit 

County,                  '                                                                                  Produced,  per  Acre, 

Henry 8,510  115 

Tipton 2,310  110 

Miami 2,600  100 

Jay 2,300  100 

Wayne U,040  92 
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LIVE   STOCK. 


The  live  stock  interest  of  Indiana  has  made  rapid  strides 
within  the  past  ten  years,  both  as  to  the  number  of  animals 
produced  of  the  different  species  of  the  domesticated  brute 
creation,  as  well  as  in  the .  wonderful  advancement  in  the 
quality  of  stock  raised. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  su- 
perior breeding  in  all  classes  of  stock,  and  are  realizing  what 
has  been  substantially  proven  and  well-known  to  the  progres- 
sive farmers  of  Europe  for  a  decade;  that  is,  that  a  well-bred 
animal  will  always  bring  much  more  in  the  market  than  a 
"  scrub,"  and  that  it  does  not  pay  in  this  advanced  state  of 
civilization  to  raise  the  last  named  animal,  no  matter  how  small 
the  outlay  in  rearing  the  beast. 

In  the  line  of  cattle  prices  have  not  for  many  years  ranged 
so  low,  and  it  takes  the  very  best  quality  of  grade  Shorthorns, 
llerefords,  Polls  and  other  recognized  beef  breeds  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  market,  which  at  its  best  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory to  cattle  producers  engaged  in  supplying  our  home 
market  the  past  year.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  the  farmer 
can  not  aftbrd  to  raise  "scrub"  cattle,  and  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact,  fully  demonstrated  by  the  very  marked  increase  in  the 
quality  of  stock  marketed  that  the  intelligent  farmer  of  In- 
diana has  not  been  slow  to  see  the  benefits  accruing  from  feed- 
ing only  first-class  stock.  That  he  has  by  purchasing  only 
well-bred  animals  (the  prices  of  which  have  reached  a  figure 
so  reasonable  as  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  humblest  til- 
ler of  the  soil)  set  an  example  tor  his  less  enterprising  neighbor, 
and  compelled  him  to  follow  in  his  wake  from  sheer  necessity — 
for  self-protection,  as  it  were,  when  he  found  that  the  stock 
reared  by  him  was  being  slowly  but  surely  driven  out  of  our 
markets. 
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DISEASE    AND    DEATH. 

A  comparison  of  the  years  1887  and  1888,  in  the  relation  of 
the  death  of  domestic  animals  from  all  causes  in  the  State 
presents  a  remarkably  encouraging  showing  in  favor  of  the  year 
just  closed  (1888).  By  reference  to  the  table  following  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  death  rate 
of  all  domestic  animals,  with  the  bare  exception  of  mules,  of 
which  only  a  limited  number  are  raised  (60,185)  as  compared 
with  our  other  vast  live  stock  interests. 

Decrt>a»e 
IHed'88.  Died*  87  in*88. 

Hogs 326,359  512,692  186,333 

Horses 16,004  16,727  723 

Cattle 24,758  29,075  4,317 

Sheep  killed  hj  clogs  etc 28,850  31,800  2,950 

The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  tell  of  advance- 
ment in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  farms  of  Indiana.  This 
is  a  new  question  in  the  State  and  has  been  under  discussion 
by  our  people  for  but  a  few  years ;  only  since  it  became  evident 
that  hog  cholera,  pleuro-pneumonia,  glanders  and  kindred 
diseases  were  infecting  the  live  stock  of  the  country  and 
threatening  great  loss  and  destruction  unless  checked  imme- 
diately. The  figures  show,  that  work  in  this  direction  has  been 
steadily  progressing,  and  that  although  no  cure  has  yet  been 
found,  that  a  preventative  is  at  hand  in  careful  breeding, 
handling,  treatment  and  farm  sanitation,  the  same  as  is  in  vogue 
in  cities  and  towns  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  their 
citizens.  In  this  connection  a  law  has  been  enacted  and  is 
now  in  force,  providing  for  a  sanitary  live  stock  commission, 
which  if  properly  administered,  (and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  be,  from  the  high  character  of  the  men  se- 
lected for  this  important  duty),  will  further  reduce  the  death 
rate  of  animals  in  the  State. 
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CATTLE. 

The  increase  of  cattle  has  been  marked,  and  has  kept  pace 
with  other  products  of  the  State,  there  being  a  steadjr  increase 
from  year  to  year  since  1881.  The  increase  over  1887,  was 
57,240  head  being  much  greater  than  that  of  '87  over  '86.  In 
regard  to  the  home  market,  prices  have  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, caused,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  shipment  into  the  State  of 
dressed  beef  by  Western  packers.  A  recent  enactment  by  the 
Legislature  requiring  inspection  "on  the  hoof"  will  remedy 
this  evil,  if  an  evil  it  is,  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  to  con- 
sumers a  good  quality  of  meat,  and  protect  them  against  un- 
principled butchers  who  slaughter  diseased  animals. 

Allen  County  leads  with  26,869  head,  while  Hendricks  scores 
the  greatest  number  to  the  square  mile  of  territory,  (55  head). 

HOGS. 

The  devastating  efiects  of  so-called  hog  cholera  has  retarded 
the  production  of  this  class  of  live  stock  in  the  State,  farmers 
being  slow  to  increase  the  number  of  hogs  on  their  farms,  be- 
ing fearful  of  the  ravages  of  this  dread  disease;  in  consequence 
there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the  number  produced 
during  1888,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  138,850  head.  The 
high  price  of  hogs,  and  the  abatement  of  cholera,  as  shown  by 
the  large  decrease  in  the  death  rate  the  past  year,  one-third 
less,  has  given  this  industry  an  impetus,  which  will  no  doubt 
show  perceptibly,  when  the  crop  of  1889  is  reported. 

Montgomery  County  leads  the  State  with  58,140  head,  while 
Rush  produced  the  most  to  the  square  mile  118  head. 

HORSES   AND   MULES. 

The  increase  in  both  horses  and  mules  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  population  of  the  State,  advancing  steadily  from 
year  to  year  as  the  demands  of  the  people  require,  while  the 
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quality  of  the  stock  has  improved  far  beyond  expectations, 
until  now  Indiana  is  a  rival  of  her  sister  State  of  Kentucky  in 
the  breeding  of  fine  horses.  The  State  of  Indiana  has  as  fine 
a  quality  of  native  blue  grass  as  Kentucky,  and  more  of  it, 
which  is  adopted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  this  character. 
Breeders  of  fine  horses  have  found  this  out  and  the  State  is 
dotted  all  over  with  as  fine  stock  farms  as  can  be  found  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  number  of  horses  reported,  585,707, 
is  52,450  head  in  excess  of  the  number  reported  in  1887,  while 
the  number  of  mules  has  increased  3,196  in  the  same  period, 
the  ratio  of  increase  being  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  of 
horses.  Allen  County  produced  the  most  horses,  11,896,  while 
Marion  had  the  largest  number  to  the  square  mile,  24  head.  Ma- 
rion also  leads  the  State  in  mules  with  8,080  head,  while  Van- 
derburgh had  the  most  to  the  square  mile,  9.9  head. 

SHBBP   AND  LAMBS. 

The  number  of  sheep  has, diminished  somewhat  for  reasons 
before  stated,  viz.:  Tarifl:'  agitation  during  the  sessions  of  the 
last  two  Congresses,  causing  an  unsettled  condition  of  the  wool 
market.  Still  the  decline  has  not  been  as  great  as  was  antici- 
pated, and  no  doubt  from  present  indications  this  industry  will 
from  now  on  steadily  advance  to  where  it  was  several  years 
ago,  when  it  was  carried  forward  on  a  large  or  email  scale  by 
almost  every  farmer  in  the  State. 
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CATTLE  AND  HOGS, 


TnUd  No,  of 

Yrar.  CttUle  in  iS/rr//'. 

1888 *. 1,360,390 

1887 1,303,150 

1886 1,251,428 

1885 1,183,365 

1884 1,112,373 

1883 1,057,296 

1882 1,110,623 

1881 1,054,655 

1880 1,065,143 

1870 1,017,388 

Note. — Stock  hogs  are  not  incliHied  in  the  above  totals. 


T«/*iZ  Nn.  of  Fathd 
HipffK  in  State. 

2,057,210 
2,196,068 
1,761,52*.) 
1,698,585 
1,967,001 
1,911,820 
1,655,379 
1,775,984 
2,003,943 
2,626,541 


Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  and  hogs,  1888 : 


Ofunty, 
Allen  .  .  . 
Randolph  . 
JaR|)er.  .  . 
Montgomery 
Lawrence  . 
HendrickR  . 
Kosciusko  . 
Porter .  .  . 
White  .  .  . 
Noble  .   .   . 


No 


.  Cattle, 

26,869 
24.672 
22,737 
22,541 
22,201 
21,571 
20,499 
20,491) 
20,351 
20,197 


Cfiiinty.  No,  Hitgn, 

MontKoraery 58,140 

Rush    .    .    .' 49,150 

Grant 45,251 

Clinton 44,350 

Hamilton 44,097 

Randolph 42,049 

Wayne 41,931 

Boone 41,259 

Hendricks 40,199 

Miami 37,996 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  according  to  area, 

1888: 

Otunty.  No,  Cattle.           No.  to  Sq,  Mile, 

Hendricks 21,571  55 

Putnam 24,672  50 

Noble 20,197  48   . 

Benton 18,295  48 

Howard 13,469  45 

Montgomery 22,541  44 

Sullivan 18,666  44 

Wabash 18,498  43 

White 21,350  42 

Hamilton    . ,   .    .   .    .  17,115  4? 
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Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  hogs  according  to  area, 
1888: 

CoutUi/.  No.  Hogs.          No,  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Bush 49,150  118 

Montgomery 58,140  115 

Tipton 29,208  112 

Hamilton 44,097  110 

Grant 46,251  108 

Clinton 44,350  108 

Wayne. 41,931  106 

Hendricks 40,199  108 

Miami 37,996  98- 

Randolph 42,049  94 


The  Year  1887. 


Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  and  hogs,  1887: 


Total 
County.  No.  Cattle. 

Allen 24,230 

Marion    . 23,215 

Jasper 22,983 

Putnam 22,887 

Montgomery 22,447 


Total 
County,  No.  Hogs, 

Montgomery 40,790 

Hamilton 38,220 

Boone 36,069 

Randolph 34,341 

Hendricks 31,909 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  according  to  area, 
1887: 

No,  to 
County,  No,  Cattle,  Sq.  Mile. 

Marion 23,215  55 

Hendricks 21,417  54 

Miami 19,626  51 

Benton 19,184  50 

Boone 19,660  46 


Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  hogs  according  to  area,  1887 : 

No.  to 

Coun^.                                                                                                               No.  Hogs,  Sfi.  Mile, 

Hamilton 38,220  95 

Boone 36,069  85 

Hendricks 31,919  81 

Montgomery 40,790  80 

Grant 30,499  73 

4 — Agr. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Total  No.  Hor»e9 

Year,                                                                                .  in  State, 

1888 586,707 

1887 633,257 

1886 513,970 

1Q85 512,394 

1884 510,957 

1883 485,739 


Total  No,  MtiU* 
in  Staif, 

60,185 
56,989 
57,283 
57,739 
51,318 
47,977 


Counties  having  the  largest  namber  of  horses  and  mules,  1888 : 


County.  No,  Hone*, 

Allen 11,896 

Marion 10,370 

Tippecanoe 10,217 

Elkhart 9,997 

Boone 9,983 

Montgomery 9,937 

Hamilton 9,298 

Randolph 9,212 

LaPorte 8,927 

Clinton 8,911 


Cofinty,  No.  Mvle$. 

Marion 3,080 

Vanderburgh 2,398 

Posey 2,058 

Warrick 1,725 

Jackson 1,718 

Bartholomew 1,547 

Knox 1,527 

Spencer 1,487 

Gibson 1,459 

Daviess 1,132 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  according  to  area, 

1888: 

No.  to 

County,                                                                                                              No,  Horacn.  Sq.  Mile, 

Marion 10,370  24 

Boone 9,983  23 

Hamilton 9,298  23 

Elkhart 9,997  21 

Clinton 8,911  21 

Bush 8,864  21 

Henry 8,782  21 

Johnson 6,625  21 

Tippecanoe 10,217  20 

Randolph 9,212  20 
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Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  numher  of  mules  to  the  square  mile, 
1888: 

CouiUw.  No.  Midea,  No,  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Vanderburgh 2,398  9.9 

Marion 3,080  7.3 

Posej 2,058  4.9 

Warrick 1,725  4.4 

Jackson 1,718  3.5 

Bartholomew 1,547  3.3 

Pike 1,099  3.2 

Gibson 1,459  3 

Spencer 1,487  2.9 

Knox 1,527  2.8 


The  Year  1887. 


Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  and  mules,  1887 


County,  No.  Horaet, 

Marion 10,415 

Elkhart 10,179 

Allen 10,145 

Tippecanoe 9,339 

Boone 9,190 


No,  Muiev, 


Cauntif, 

Marion '.   .  2,tt00 

Vanderburgh 2,382 

Gibson 1,987 

Posey 1,944 

Jackson 1,928 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  according  to  area, 
1887: 
County. 

Marlon 

Henry 

Elkhart 

Boone   

Wayne 


No.  HortcM, 

No. 

to  Sq,  Mile 

10,415 

24 

9,091 

22 

10,179 

21 

9,190 

21 

8,446 

21 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  mules  according  to  area, 
1887: 

CoutUy.  No,  Muleh,  No,  to  Sq,  Mile 

Vanderburgh 2,382    •  9.9 

Marion 2,600  6.2 

Posey 1,944  4.6 

Warrick 1,675  4.3 

(iibfion 1,987  4.2 
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SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Total  in  Average  to 

Year.                                                                                                                        Slate.  Square  Mile. 

1888 1,266,109  35 

1887 1,394,045  38 

1886 1,401,612  38 

1885 1,295,495  36 

1884 1,508,713  42 

1883 ],497,362  41 


Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  1888 : 

Total  Average,  to 

County.  Number.  Square  Mile. 

Elkhart 41,014  86 

Lagrange 40,384  104 

Steuben 35,422  107 

Dekalb 34,269  92 

Allen 33,974  50 

Owen 32,121  81 

Putnam 31,550  64 

Greene 28,694  53 

Noble 28,354  67 

Parke 26,328  59 


The  Year  1887. 


Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  Ip.rgest  number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  1887 : 

Total  Average  to 

CoujUy.                                                                                                         Number.  Square  Mile. 

Elkhart 48,789  103 

Lagrange 47,213  121 

Steuben 39,689  120 

Owen 38,835  98 

Dekalb 36,088  97 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  dairy  interest  of  the  State  presents  a  formidable  show- 
ingy  and  is  an  immense  source  of  revenue  to  the  people  of  In- 
diuna.  Its  growth  has  been  remarkable  within  the  past  ten 
years,  gaining  steadily  until  it  has  reached  a  place  among  the 
products  that  is  not  generally  known  or  accredited  to  it  by  the 
people.  Well  authenticated  figures  now  place  it  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  rival  of,  or  excelling  every  other  interest  in  the  agri- 
cultural field,  with  the  bare  exceptions  of  corn  and  wheat,  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

The  revenue  derived  from  dairy  products  equals  that  derived 
from  the  hog  product,  and  was  in  excess  of  it  in  1885, 1886, 
1887  and  1888,  while  it  more  than  doubles  the  large  revenue 
from  the  beef  product  (slaughtered  animals),  during  these  years. 
We  present  the  figures: 

Value,  1885.  Value,  1886.  Value,  1887.  Value,  1888. 

Dairy  product $18,261,940  117,801,235  $23,428, 7«6  $21,335,707 

Hog  product 16,985,850  17,615,290  21,960,600  20,572,100 

Beef  slaughtered.    .   .   .      6,734,779  6,843,817  8,988,510  10,823,850 

Large  dairies  and  creameries  are  springing  up  on  every  hand 
within  a  few  years,  employing  many  men  and  women  engaged 
in  feeding,  milking  and  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 
(Especially  is  this  true  in  !N'orthern  Indiana  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns.) 

The  statistics  following  do  not  show  the  large  amount  of  but- 
ter and  milk  consumed  at  the  farmer's  home,  nor  at  the  homes  of 
families  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  cow  or  cows  to  provide 
these  commodities. 

The  introduction  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  in  the  State  of 
late  years  has  given  to  this  industry  an  impetus  which  is  being 
felt  far  and  wide,  and  has  resulted  very  beneficially  in  raising 
the  quality  of  milk  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
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prodnctioD  of  milk  for  a  correspondiDg  amount  of  feed,  as  is 
furnished  ordinary  old  time  milkers,  not  bred  especially  for 
milk  and  butter.  The  milk  product  of  1888,  aggregated  148,- 
238,050  gallons ;  butter,  81,231,415  pounds,  and  cheese,  482,745 
pounds. 

Marion  County  produced  the  most  milk  and  butter,  owing, 
of  course,  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  supplied  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis.  Adams  County  produced  the  most  cheese,  142,- 
857  pounds,  this  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  State's  entire 
product  as  reported. 


MILK,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 


Comparative   Yield. 


Year. 

1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 


Milkt  Gallont. 

Butirr^  Pound«, 

CheeHCt  Pounds. 

148,238,050 

31,231,415 

482,745 

156,191,778 

33,482,802 

621,284 

154,182,493 

33,133,140 

601,815 

150,576,993 

31,322,617 

479,868 

152,415,443 

34,551,428 

690,754 

130,303,786 

29,591,845 

912,746 

Counties  in  the  State  prodacing  the   largest  quantity  of  milk,  batter  and 
cheese,  1888 : 


County. 
Marion  . 
Allen.    . 
Porter.   . 
Noble.   . 
Randolph 
Delaware 
Lake  .   . 
Marshall 
Henry.  . 
Koficiasko 


MUk, 
OaUontt. 

4,497,525 
3,663  266 
2,965,558 
2,704,693 
2,704,692 
2,626,253 
2,610,934 
2,658,840 
2,516,615 
2,501,885 


Cotmly, 
Marion  . 
Allen  .  . 
Marshall. 
Clinton  . 
St.  Joseph 
Elkhart  . 
Noble  .  . 
Lagrange 
Wayne  . 
Lake   .  . 


BuUer, 
Poundti, 

710,480 
705,352 
584,265 
582,010 
575,308 
573,663 
548,053 
532,020 
526,671 
515,484 


Clweset 

County,  Pounds, 

Adams.   ....  142,857 

Porter 82,250 

Lake 39,819 

Clark 21,715 

Dekalb    ....  18,556 

Miami 12,411 

Kosciusko  .   .    .  11,948 

Wells 11,296 

Ripley 11,263 

Greene 9,715 
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Counties  producing  the  most  milk  according  to  sise,  1888: 


County.  SqiMre  Milev, 

Marion 420 

Porter 420 

Delaware 399 

Noble 420 

Hancock 307 

Henry  .   .   .       •   • 400 

Wayne 393 

Randolph 444 


Gallons. 
4,497,525 

Awrape  No.  GaJUi.per 
SQttare  Mile. 

10,708 

2,965,558 

7,060 

2,626,253 
2,704,693 
1,939,041 

6,582 
6,439 
6,316 

2,516,615 
2,395,740 

6,291 
6,096 

2,704,692 

6,091 

Counties  producing  the  most  butter  according  to  size,  1888 : 


County.  Sqr,  Miles. 

Marion 420 

Hancock 307 

Clinton 408 

Lagrange 388 

Steuben 330 

Dearborn 291 

Marshall 441 

St.  Joseph.  • 450 


Pounda, 

710,480 

Average  Ho.  of  Lbs. 
per  S(t.  Mile. 

1,691 

459,256 

1,495 

582,010 
532,020 

1,426 
1,422 

461,839 
406,635 
584,265 

1,399 
1,397 
1,324 

575,308 

1,278 

Counties  producing  the  most  cheese,  accoiding  to  si^,  1888 : 


County.  Sqr,  Miles. 

Adams 360 

Porter 420 

Lake 500 

Clark 367 

Dekalb 370 


Avtrnge  No.  of  Ihn. 
Pounds,  per  Sq,  MUe, 


142,857 

396 

82,250 

198 

39,819 

79 

21,715 

59 

18,556 

50 

The  Year  1887. 


Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  amount  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
1887: 


County,  *  Gallons  Milk. 

Allen 4,528,513 

Marion 4,525,975 

Porter 3,583,955 

Kosciusko 3,555,371 

Randolph 2,937,315 


County.  Buttery  Pounds. 

Randolph 797,428 

Allen 765,535 

Lagrange 755,810 

Marion 750,290 

Lake 720,015 
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County,  CfKtcJit'f  Poundn, 

Adams 173,047 

Porter 94,307 

Wells 69,201 

Lake 37,306 

Clark 22,760 


CouDties  prodacing  the  most  milk  according  to  size,  1887  : 


Cbun(y.  Square  Miles, 

Marion 420 

Porter 420 

Hancock 307 

Delaware 399 

Allen 670 


GoUowf, 

Average  No,  Oal- 
lon»  per  Square 

4,525,975 

10,776 

3,583,955 

8,533 

2,316,780 

7,546 

2,727,802 

6,836 

4,528,513 

6,758 

Coanties  in  the  State  producing  the  most  butter  according  to  size,  1887 : 


County,  Square  Mile«, 

Lagrange 388 

Randolph 444 

Marion 420 

Marshall 441 

St  Joseph 450 


Average  No,  Lbn. 

Pounds, 

per  Square 
MOe. 

755,810 

1,947 

797,428 

1,795 

750,290 

1,786 

689,924 

1,564 

655,911 

1,457 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  most  cheese  according  to  size,  1887 : 


County.  Square  Milen,  Pound*. 

Adams 360  ,173,047 

Porter 420  94,307 

Wells 372  69,201 

Clark 367  22,760 

Dekalb 370  20,410 


Average  IAyft,per 
Sqwire  Mile, 

480 
224 
186 

62 
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FENCING  AND  DRAIN  TILE,  1888. 


COUNTIES. 


3° 
125® 


m  ta 
PQ  © 

»4 1; 

9* 

^  o 

SZ5® 


o  o 

a* 
I- 


I 
<3  fa 


Adams  .  .  . 
Allen  .... 
Bartholomow 
Benton  .  •  . 
Blackford.  . 

Boone .... 
Brown.  .  .  . 
Carroll   .  .  . 

Cass 

Clark  .... 

Clay 

Clinton  .  .  . 
Crawford  .  . 
Daviess  .  .  . 
Dearborn  .  . 

Deeatur .  .  . 
Dekalb  .  .  . 
Delaware  .  . 
Dubois  .  . 
Elkhart.  . 

Fayette     .  . 
Floyd  .... 
Fountain 
Franklin  .  . 
Fulton    .  .  . 

Oibson  .  .  . 
Grant .... 
Greene  .  .  . 
Hamilton  .  . 
Hancock   .  . 

Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry.  .  .  . 
Howard .  .  . 
Huntington . 

Jackson  .  .  . 
Jasper.  .  .  . 

Jay 

Jefferson  .  . 
Jennings  .  . 

Johnson.  .  . 
Knox  .... 
Kosciusko.  . 
Lagrange  .  . 
Lake   .... 

Laporte .  .  . 
Lawrence .  . 
Madison.  .  . 
Marion  .  .  . 
Marshall  .  . 


1,164341 
1,441,459 

918,299 
36,976 

610,682 

1,187321 

984,093 

801,792 

1318,912 

1,275,210 

798,273 
1,070360 
1,182,664 
1357339 

647,867 

1,231,182 
1,284,850 
1303,265 
1,133  368 
543,705 

419,460 

275,647 

1,147,622 

1300,976 

769301 

1,101,758 
1,478,950 
1,622,619 
1392346 
964,431 

1,293399 
2,240,348 
1,406,114 
621,242 
1,159,966 

1,066,666 
204,914 

1,271319 
490,471 

1,002,110 

908,155 

872,153 

1,403,214 

1,075,124 

79,004 

177344 
990,080 

1,119,165 
852,750 

1,172352 


86,393 
306,996 
101371 
152,054 

24,159 

71,501 
12,032 
85344 
246,212 
90300 

70,191 
122342 
13364 
31,675 
39,441 

75,978 
106,396 
141,608 

39,832 
108361 

73,189 
13370 
65329 
71327 
167,334 

81,960 

83353 

147,896 

111,906 

61,384 

44,924 
90354 
124345 
66313 
93331 

79,929 
20,987 
80345 
51,699 
82,728 

64363 

53,910 

122,793 

101,486 

69352 

172355 

40,663 

78,996 

250300 

204,641 


14,198 
41,927 
34,142 
75,076 
7,330 

21351 
3,520 
36,129 
77,996 
25,000 

22,462 
30,670 
8,157 
21,558 
23,132 

45,403 
13,289 
26,174 
12,004 
40,150 

21,462 
9,300 
31374 
17,615 
50,472 

58,932 
27,557 
22,657 
29,651 
53,232 

20,894 
32,685 
39,373 
19,627 
37,032 

20,769 
275,769 
18371 
27340 
34388 

30326 
38,219 
38364 
17372 
400,827 

146,808 

20,471 

8,679 

25355 

63316 


120,498 

108,092 

119,015 

43,149 

38366 

96,194 

227 

45,488 

72,082 

6.005 

6,940 

111,180 

200 

Qi  Ufii 

1,030 

53,403 
74,830 
67.199 
1,490 
76,683 

21,776 
7333 
93,447 
10,742 
41,792 

14307 
166,171 

15396 
142,191 

54,906 

650 
42,782 
53,423 
44,731 
57,156 

5,214 

6,536 

46316 

702 

2,742 

46378 
19,155 
32,026 
10318 
11394 

5354 

138 

70,123 

40,000 

27,927 


452,972 
549,426 
412,659 
331,061 
274,841 

771,403 

8,527 

448,735 

523,794 

12,578 

11312 

927388 

530 

75,484 

5,162 

783,425 
234,941 
454,935 
5319 
229,452 

129.023 
16,153 
361,189 
286325 
155,066 

229,615 
826,858 
46,747 
738,996 
687,966 

3,793 
511,058 
563349 
670,238 
522,717 

35,772 

38,958 

519,130 

4,652 

19304 

439360 
72,636 

211,739 
35322 
27,825 

14,462 

7308 

530,448 

740300 

161345 
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FENCING  AND  DRAIN  TILE— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


mi  (A 


0(4  O 

^  O 


o  c 


g.2 


^H 


nog 
-03  o 


Martin   .  .  . 
Miami.  .  .  . 
Monroe  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan  .  .  . 


Newton 
Noble . 
Ohio.  . 
Orange 
Owen  . 


Parke 
Perry  . 
Pike.  . 
Porter 
Posey 


Pulaski  . 
Putnam . 
Randolph 
Ripley.  . 
Rush   .  . 


Soott   . 

Shelby. 

Speneer 

Starke. 

Steuben 


St.  Joseph.  . 
Sullivan.  .  . 
Switserland 
Tippeeanoe 
Tipton.  .  . 


Union .... 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  . 
Vigo 


Wabash  .  . 
Warren  .  .  . 
Warrick,  .  . 
Washington, 


Wayne 
Wells  . 
White. 
WhiUey 


Total 


1469,924 

1,270,332 

85,902 

1,324,129 

943,560 

32,647 

1,450,210 

227,587 

1.228,200 

1,263,764 

942,406 
648,737 
813!290 
269,727 
943,041 

650,125 
1,109,769 
2,359,155 
1,276,481 
1,650,000 

439,489 
950,257 
822.509 
129,676 
828,058 

414,277 
1,119,614 
524,200 
672343 
758,510 

370,881 
237,445 
475,036 


1,207,086 

402,723 

1,110,670 

1,572,482 

1,996,232 

1,512,748 

306355 

785,261 


87356,768 


16345 
111,738 

41,441 
127,790 

44,040 

21,211 
70,677 
12,784 
22,994 
42,789 

62,445 
18,470 
29354 
142,085 
55,405 

145,650 

151302 

208,380 

78,439 

97,500 

21,266 
99,924 
60,889 
36342 
76,123 

151,671 

42,884 

18,018 

205,625 

118343 

141345 
22338 
29348 
50,233 

133,012 
40372 
54,747 
37318 

257,729 

112,635 

72,135 

71,613 


8,054,947 


6317 
33355 

8,095 
54,174 
28360 

14,483 
14,651 
5,611 
17,030 
10387 

29,670 
26,622 
25,072 
164,758 
76,728 

160,750 
15.344 
25,985 
19322 
40350 

13,829 
37323 
12360 
71390 
11,045 

159,115 
16331 
32,905 

173,744 
17,112 

25336 

8,107 

43,222 

44391 

48,937 

31,902 

8,113 

19,751 

73,064 

19,4^ 

190,061 

14398 


4,070315 


2,400 
47303 

4,662 
97,975 
22,077 

8,818 
18,960 


2,998 
1,466 

18330 

984 

2,774 

3,177 

37,020 

13,764 

22,734 

138,443 

2,692 

95300 

13,916 

103,133 

5,150 

1,200 

18386 

30,756 
15,713 
425 
72,535 
53,722 

9,766 
21,998 
20,843 

8,139 

164,969 

8,433 

14,073 

2,936 

41,163 
96,462 
26,650 
54,645 


3,415,461 


11,766 
558318 

13,694 
462,883 
197386 

99,368 

164,167 

375 

6,827 

5374 

191,533 

1386 

10.984 

11,533 

200,406 

66,675 
170,086 
842345 

12,768 
744429 

47,848 
694,408 

28,852 

9,256 

102,487 

114,645 

47363 

2,680 

419,136 

492399 

218351 

101,458 

173,156 

36,644 

844,714 

173.361 

76,031 

21367 

375,182 
725,940 
138,955 
293304 


24,443348 
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Tolid  Hodt 
VraiH  Tile. 
24,443^6 
21,028,087 
19,457,280 
17,161,085 
14,958,347 
11,487,814 


A  comparative  italement  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  State  for  the  past  six  yaars : 

88 3,140,979 

87 3,217,711 

86 3,000,000 

85 2,375,000 

84 2,260,000 

83 2,660,000 

The  coal-producing  counties  of  the  8tate  are : 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING. 


February  21. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  January  5,  1888, 
with  President  Davidson  in  the  chair.  Present — Robert  Mitch- 
ell, of  Gibson ;  Gerard  Reiter,  of  Knox ;  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  of  Har- 
rison ;  W.  B.  Seward,  of  Monroe;  V.  R.  Officer,  of  Jefferson ; 
E.  H.  Peed,  of  Henry ;  John  M.  Boggs,  of  Tippecanoe ;  J.  A. 
McClung,  of  Fulton;  W.  A.  Banks,  of  Laporte,  and  R.  M. 
Lockhart,  of  Dekalb  County. 

The  Indiana  Kennel  Club  was  requested  to  furnish  a  classi- 
fication of  premiums  for  the  Dog  Department  of  the  Btate 
Fair,  to  be  considered  by  the  Board  in  revising  the  premium 
list. 

A  communication  from  Carl  Sprannagel,  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, regarding  the  manufacture  of  Portland  Cement  from 
Indiana  material  was  referred  to  the  Indianapolis  Board  of 
Trade. 

A  Communication  relating  to  the  Fish  and  Carp  Exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Premium  List. 

Mayor  Denny's  suggestion  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  meet  a  committee  from  the  Indianapolis  Board  of 
Trade  and  arrange  for  special  attractions  fair  week,  was  ap- 
proved. 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  cases  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Museum. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  tendered  Hon.  W.  D.  Bynum, 
M.  C,  for  suggestions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  new 
amphitheatre. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Conner,  Secretary  of  the  Belgium  Horse  Breeder's 
Association  of  America,  asked  that  a  class  for  this  new  impor- 
tation of  horses  be  incorporated  in  the  premium  list.  A  motion 
to  grant  the  request  was  tabled. 

Wm.  B.  Burford  was  instructed  to  furnish'  5,000  lithograph 
posters. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  cash  premiums 
for  1888  be  the  same  as  the  year  previous. 

Classes  for  Belgium  and  French  Coach  horses  were  created, 
as  also  other  new  classes  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  Revision  of  the  Premium  List. 

Adjourned. 


February  22. 

Board  met  with  all  members  present  except  R.  C.  Mc Wil- 
liams. The  recommendation  of  the  Delegate  Board  to  in- 
augurate the  one-judge  system,  and  that  said  judge  be  an  ex- 
pert, was  considered  and  adopted  for  the  Live  Stock  Depart- 
ment. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated,  to  be  divided  into 
three  premiums,  for  the  best  beef  exhibit  at  the  fair. 

The  matter  of  locating  the  new  track,  amphitheatre,  and 
other  proposed  improvements,  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Seward  was  instructed  to  have  made  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  grounds  and  prepare  a  plat  incorporating  and  locating 
thereon,  definitely,  the  new  track,  amphitheatre,  and  other 
buildings  proposed  to  be  removed  or  replaced. 

A  resolution  by  Mr.  Mitchell  authorizing  the  Executive 
Committee  to  borrow  such  an  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
build  new  buildings,  a  new  race  track,  and  make  other  im- 
provements contemplated  by  the  Board,  was  adopted. 
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The  Board  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Premium  List  and  occupied  the  time  until  ad- 
journment in  the  evening  in  considering  the  same. 


February  23. 

Board  met  with  President  Davidson  in  the  chair. 

A  resolution  prevailed  allowing  (5  per  day  to  judges  in  all 
classes  where  but  one  expert  is  employed,  and  $8  per  day  to 
judges  in  classes  where  more  than  one  is  required,  beside  an 
amount  in  addition  covering  the  actual  railroad  fare  of  such 
judges. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Exposition  building  be  opened  on 
*  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  of  fair  week,  and  that  suit- 
able entertainments  be  provided,  and  an  admission  fee  charged. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Superintendents  of 
Departments : 

Draft  Horses,  V.  K.  Officer;  Light  Harness,  Mules  and  Horse 
Stalls,  W.  A.  Banks;  Speed  Ring,  Dick  Jones;  Cattle,  Beef 
Breeds,  Robert  Mitchell ;  Dairy  Breeds,  J.  Q.  A.  Sieg ;  Hogs, 
E.  H.  Peed ;  Sheep,  S.  W.  Dungan ;  Poultry,  J.  A.  McClung ; 
Dogs,  George  Jackson;  Farm  and  Garden  Products,  Willis 
Blanche;  Horticulture,  R.  M.  Lockhart;  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, Robert  Simonton  and  Gerard  Reiter ;  Engines,  Robert 
Simonton;  Lower  Floor,  W.B.Seward;  Upper  Floor,  Women's 
State  Fair  Association ;  Geology,  Natural  History,  etc.,  Prof.  S. 
S.  Gorby ;  Gates,  J.  M.  Boggs ;  Amphitheater,  R.  C.  Mc Wil- 
liams. 

Gate-keepers  and  all  other  employes  were  allowed  the  same 
compensation  as  was  paid  in  1887,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Gates  was  authorized  to  employ  his  own  assistants. 

It  was  ordered  that  all  advertising  signs  be  of  uniform  size 
and  height,  and  in  no  case  should  the  light  in  the  Exposition 
Building  be  obstructed. 

5 — Agr. 
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The  premium  list  as  revised  in  committee  of  the  whole,  was 
adopted,  and  10,000  copies  ordered  printed. 

All  unfinished  business  was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
September  17. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 


April  10. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  President. 
Present  Messrs.  Davidson,  Blanche,  Mitchell  and  Peed. 

The  National  Association  of  Expert  Judges  on  Swine  were 
granted  the  use  of  the  Exposition  Building  from  July  31  to 
August  2  inclusive,  to  hold  meetings,  examine  candidates,  and 
qualify  experts  on  hogs,  that  Fair  Associations  may  have 
the  advantage  of  first- class  judges  in  the  Ilog  Department  the 
coming  season. 

The  Board's  membership  in  the  American  Trotting  Associa- 
tion was  ordered  continued. 

The  Treasurer's  bond  was  officially  accepted  and  ordered 
filed. 

On  Mr.  Mitchell's  motion  a  loan  of  $10,000  was  authorized 
to  make  needed  improvements  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  new  amphitheatre  be  constructed 
400  feet  long,  by  40  feet  in  width. 

Messrs.  Lockhart  and  Seward  were  authorized  to  visit,  at  the 
Board's  expense,  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Columbus,  and 
examine  the  plans  of  the  amphitheatre  and  stable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  ideas  as  to  the  construction  of  the  new  amphi- 
theatre. 

General  Superintendent  R.  M.  Lockhart  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  making  the  new  race  track  at  a  cost  of  $1,300. 

Adjourned. 
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June  5. 


The  Executive  Committee  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Present:  Messrs.  Davidson,  Mitchell,  Seward,  Blanche, 
and  Peed. 

The  selection  of  expert  judges  to  serve  in  the  live  stock  de- 
partment was  made,  subject  to  amendment,  provided  any  of 
those  chosen  were  unable  to  attend  the  fair. 

The  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
opened,  and  Seward  &  Co.,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  being  the 
lowest  bidders  ($8,340),  the  contract  was  awarded  to  this  firm,* 
and  a  bond  for  $2,500  was  required  of  them  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  work  and  completion  of  the  building  by 
September  1, 1888. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Seward  were  authorized 
to  accept  the  new  race  track,  if  l:)uilt  according  to  contract. 

The  proper  oflicers  were  authorized  to  draw  up  a  lease  allow- 
ing the  Consumer's  Gas  Trust  to  locate  a  reducing  station  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  grounds. 

Adjourned. 


August  1. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  President. 
Present:  Messrs.  Davidson,  Mitchell,  Seward,  Blanche  and 
Peed. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  contract  with  the  Whiteland 
Band  at  J250,  to  furnish  music  fair  week. 

The  bond  of  Seward  &  Co.,  to  construct  the  amphitheatre, 
according  to  contract,  was  accepted,  with  H.  J.  Perry  and  Jno. 
F.  May,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  as  sureties. 

At  the  request  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  Ass'n,  a  bicycle  track  inside 
the  speed  ring  was  authorized. 

The  General  Superintendent  was  ordered  to  make  a  number 
of  improvements  in  the  way  of  repairing,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Adjourned. 
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Sbptbmbbr  4. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  met  on  call  of  Pres- 
ident Davidson.  Present:  Messrs.  Peed,  Blanche,  Mitchell, 
and  Beward. 

The  price  of  admission  to  the  new  grand  stand  was  placed 
at  15  cents,  and  25  cents  for  reserved  seats. 

The  speed  ring  was  accepted  from  the  contractor,  R.  M. 
Lockhart,  after  an  inspection  by  the  committee. 

The  amphitheatre  was  also  accepted  as  erected  by  Seward 
&Co. 

Adjourned. 


EXPOSITION  MEETINGS, 


September  17, 1888. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President 
Davidson  in  the  chair. 

A  request  from  the  Hereford  cattle  men  that  two  extra  rib- 
bons upon  which  "Commended"  and  "Highly  Commended" 
be  printed  and  given  in  the  award  of  premiums  in  the  Here- 
ford department,  was  granted. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Seward  was  appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Mechanical  Department,  vacant  on  account 
of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Messrs.  Reiter  and  Simonton. 

Adjourned. 


September  19, 1888. 

Board  met,  all  members  present  except  Messrs.  Simonton 
and  Lockhart. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Boggs,  gate-keepers  were  allowed  actual 
railroad  fare  necessary  to  go  to  and  from  their  homes. 

Messrs.  Seward  and  Heron  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
adjust  all  accounts  connected  with  building  the  amphitheater. 
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Messrs.  Mitchell,  Banks  and  Jones  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Board  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fair  Managers,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  November.     * 

On  motion  the  committee  were  instructed  to  recommend  a 
fair  circuit,  to  hold  fairs  in  the  following  order:  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Seward  and  Secretary  Heron  were  instructed  to  settle 
with  Treasurer  Johnson  and  receive  the  unsold  tickets. 

Adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 


October  30. 

The  committee  met.  Present:  Messrs.  Davidson,  Mitchell, 
Seward,  Blanche  and  Peed. 

The  protest  in  the  three-minute  race  at  the  State  Fair  was 
sustained,  proof  being  offered  and  substantiated  that  ^'Joe 
Hambleton  "  had  a  previous  record  of  2:50. 

Messrs.  Banks  and  Boggs  were  selected  as  delegates  to  the 
Middle  States'  Fair  Circuit,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  November 
14, 1888. 

Premiums  on  corn  and  wheat  were  authorized,  the  samples 
shown  to  be  kept  by  the  Board  and  placed  in  the  Agricultural 
Museum. 

Adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1889. 


January  8, 10:30  a.  m. 

The  Thirty- seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Delegate 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  assembled  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  State  Board,  Capitol  Building,  with  President  Davidson  in 
the  chair.  The  gavel  fell  promptly,  and  the  Secretary  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.     The  district  call  showed  present : 

Ist  District— ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 
2d  District— 

3d  District  —J.  Q.  A.  SIEQ,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  District— W.  B.  SEWARD,  Bloomington,  Monroe  County. 

5th  District— V.  K.  OFFICER,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 

6th  District— DICK  JONES,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County. 

7th  District -K  H.  PEED,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8th  District— S,  W.  DUNGAN,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

9th  District— R.  C.  Mc  WILLI  A  MS,  Rockville,  Parke  County. 
10th  District— JASPER  N.  DAVIDSON,  Whitesville,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  Districts 

12th  Dbtrict— JOHN  M.  BOGGS,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District -WILLIS  BLANCHE,  Kokomo,  Howard  County. 
14th  District— J.  A.  McCLUNQ,  Rochester  Fulton  County. 
15th  District — W.  A.  Banks,  Door  Village,  Laporte  County. 
16th  District— R.  M.  LOCKHART,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 

The  call  of  County  Societies  showed : 
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DELEGATES  PBESENT. 


Counties. 


Delsqates. 


POBTOFFICE. 


Bftrtholomew 

Bartholomew  Ag^l  and  Indus^ 

Boone  . 

Clark.  . 

Cass  .   . 

Clinton. 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Fulton  . 

Gibson  . 

Grant   . 

Greene . 

Greene  . 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Henry  . 

Hendricks 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jaj   .    . 

Jefierson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox    . 

La)K)rte 

Madison 

Marion. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery 

Newton. 

Noble   . 

Owen.   . 

Parke  ' 

Posev    . 

Putnam. 

Randolph 

Kush.   . 

Shelby  . 

Spencer. 

Steuben. 

Sullivan 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton  . 

Vigo.   . 

Wabash 

Warren. 

Wayne . 

WhiUey 


J.  L.  Jones 

Joel  Davis 

John  Higgins 

Henry  FTWork 

G.  D.  Custer 

Jas.  McDavis 

JohnF.  Childs 

T.  W.  Tuttle 

Geo.  Perschbacher 

Bobert  Mitchell 

J.  Strange 

D.  J.  Terhune 

Samuel  W.  Axtell 

C.  J.  Clark 

Jno.  H.  White 

Jas.  A.  Harbison 

J.  S.  Hedges 

A.  W.  Carter 

W.J.  Floyd 

L.  T.  Bagley 

Frank  Branam^ 

£.  Lyons 

D.  P.  Monroe 

J.  B.  Smith 

Dr.  W.  M.  Province    .   .   .   . 

M.  CDonnell 

Geo.  W.  Rogers 

John  P.  Barnes 

Fielding  Beeler.^ 

A.  E.  Johnson 

F.  L.  Snyder 

Wm.  Darroch 

E.  B.  Gerber 

W.  M.  Franklin 

Jas.  A.  Allen 

Jno.  B.  Elliott 

J.  W.  Robe 

M.  T.  Buck 

F.  A.  Capp 

Sid  Conger 

Col.  A.  J.  Wright 

A.W.Hendry 

Uriah  C.  Coulson 

Albert  Henderson 

G.  W.  Myerly 

J.  M.  Sankey 

Wm.  Hazen 

W.  H.  Goodwine 

J.  C.  Stevens 

Col.  L  B.  McDonald   .   .   .  . 


Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Thomtown. 

New  Washington. 

Logansport. 

Mulberry. 

Greensburg. 

Muncie; 

Tiosa. 

Princeton. 

Arcanna. 

Linton. 

Bloomfield. 

Westfield. 

(ireenfield. 

Breckinridge. 

New  Castle. 

Cartersburg. 

Middle  Fork. 

Huntington. 

Brownstown. 

Boundry. 

Saluda. 

Queensville. 

Providence. 

Vincennes. 

Laporte. 

Anderson. 

Indianapolis. 

Ellettsville. 

Crawfordsville. 

Eentland. 

Ligonier. 

Spencer. 

Kockville. 

New  Harmony. 

Greencastle. 

Winchester. 

Rushville. 

Flat  Rock. 

Chrisney. 

Angola. 

Sullivan. 

Lafayette. 

New  Lancaster. 

Terre  Haute. 

Wabash. 

West  Lebanon. 

Centreville. 

Columbia  City. 
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The  District  Societies  were  represented  as  follows 


Districts. 


Delegates. 


POSTOFFICE. 


Acton 

Bridgeton  Union 

Eastern  Indiana 

Fairmount  Union 

Fountain,  Warren  and  Verm'n 
Henry,  Madison  and  Delaware 
Knightstown  Union  .  .  . 
Miami  and  Fulton.  .  .  . 
Northeastern  Indiana  .  . 
Northern  Ind.  and  S.  Mich 

North  Salem 

North  Manchester .... 
Warren  Tri  County  .    .    . 
Wayne,  Henry  and  Randolph. 
Urmyville 


J.  E.  McGauehey. 
Dempsey  Seybold. 
E.  B  Spencer  .  . 
John  Flanagan.  . 
D.  Furguson  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Keealing  . 
S.  B.  Hill  .  .  .  . 
J.  A.  McClung.  . 
J.  C.  Boyer  .  .  . 
Samuel  Bowman  . 
John  Durham  .  . 
B.  F.  Clemens  .  . 
Isaac  F.  Beard  .  . 
B.  B.  Beeson  .  .  . 
John  Tillson .  .   . 


Gallaudet. 

Perth,  Clay  Co. 

KendallviLle. 

Fairmount. 

Covington. 

Mechanicsburg. 

Charlottsville. 

Wagoner. 

Waterloo. 

South  Bend. 

North  Salem. 

North  Manchester. 

Warren. 

Dalton. 

Franklin. 


The  State  Associations  were  represented  as  follows: 


Associations. 

Names. 

POSTOFFICE. 

• 

Horticultural 

Women's  Industrial 

Purdue  University 

Shorthorn  Breeders 

Wool  Growers. 

Florists 

Dr.  A.  Furnas 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe 

Prof.  Smart 

Robt.  Mitchell 

S.  W.  Dungan 

W.  H.  Lawrence 

Danville. 

Indianapolis. 

Lafayette. 

Princeton. 

Franklin. 

Brightwood. 

The  resignation  of  Hon.  Gerard  Reiter  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  from  the  Second  District  was  tendered^ 
and  accepted. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Standing  Committees : 

On  Credentials — Messrs.  Robert  Mitchell,  J.  A.  McClung, 
Joel  S.  Davis  and  W.  H.  Goodwine. 

On  Finance—Messrs.  W.  B.  Seward,  J,  M.  Boggs,  F.  I|, 
Snyder  and  Q.  W.  Rodgers, 

Board  adjourned, 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  Board  met  with  President  Davidson  in  the  chair,  who 
announced  a  letter  from  Robert  Simonton,  expressing  re- 
grets for  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting  on  account  of 
sickness. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Banks  was  called  to  preside  while  lion.  Jasper 
N.  Davidson  delivered  his  annual  address. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

Plenty  and  prosperity  have  especially  blessed  our  land  o'liring  the  past  year. 
With  ample  stores  of  fruit,  forage  and  cereals,  it  becomes  our  sacred  duty  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  good.  The  farmer,  so  largely  dependent  on  Nature  for 
all  "  creature  comforts/'  can  appreciate  her  smiles  in  ten  fold  degree.  The  great 
crop,  so  closely  allied  to  the  interests  of  all  classes,  is  worthy  of  especial  mention, 
and  we  proudly  quote  130,000,000  bushels  as  our  State's  yield  of  com.  Wheat  fol- 
lows with  35,000,000,  and  oats  add  26,100,000  bushels  to  the  grain  production  of 
1888  in  Indiana. 

As  executive  of  the  Bo&rd  of  Agriculture,  according  to  custom,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  review  the  work  entrusted  to  us,  and  recommend  a  course  to  those  who  fol- 
low. First,  let  us  extend  a  welcome  to  those  who  join  us  for  the  first  time  by  the 
reconstruction  of  county  and  district  societies.  Be  free  to  enjoy  and  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  our  annual  meeting.  Do  not  imagine  that  we  as  a  Board  have  learned  all 
that  is  worth  knowing,  but  give  us  fresh  ideas  and  add  zeal  and  impetus  to  the  ses- 
sion. To  the  old  familiar  faces  we  extend  cordial  greeting  and  ajsk  your  hearty  co- 
operation in  all  measures  tending  toward  the  advancement  of  agricultural  indus- 
tries. 

The  societies  represented  by  the  Delegate  Board  are  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  knowledge  relative  to  farm  and  kindred  interests.  In  January  of 
each  year  we  hold  a  sort  of  experience  meeting  and  secure  a  free  interchange  of 
views  concerning  new  breeds  and  classifications  of  stock,  the  best  manner  of  awards, 
the  relations  of  the  society  to  the  exhibitor  and  public,  and  rules  of  general  man- 
agement. The  old  adage,  that  '^  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,''  is  certainly  ex- 
emplified in  the  pressing  work  attendant  on  annual  fairs.  The  close  of  one  is 
swiftly  followed  by  preparation  for  another,  until  the  years  seems  but  as  yester- 
days. 

The  primary  object  of  fairs  is  to  spread  useful  knowledge  among  the  masses. 
It  is  in  one  sense  a  farmer's  school  where  keen  wits  can  derive  many  practical  les- 
sons. Besides,  it  pays  to  learn  how  three  pounds  of  beef,  pork  or  wool  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  less  cost  than  two  pounds  in  former  years.    To  make  a  striking  object 
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lesson  we  suggest  that  breeders  place  on  exhibition  a  specimen  of  the  original 
stock  of  the  coantrj,  side  by  side  with  the  aristocratic  animals.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
a  reasonable  price  will  find  them  in  many  localities  of  our  State.  Place  a  scrub 
by  a  high-bred  steer,  a  heavy-jointed  clay-bank  colt  by  the  symmetrical  scion  of 
a  pedigreed  horse,  an  elm-peeler  by  the  classical  proportions  of  a  Chester  White  or 
Berkshire.  A  sheep  clothed  half  in  hair  and  half  in  wool  by  the  snowy-coated, 
broad-backed  '*  homed  patriarch  "  of  the  present  shepherd's  flock. 

Excuse  the  innovation,  but  we  believe  a  more  potent  impression  could  scarcely 
be  made.  The  idea  is  not  original  save  as  applied  to  live-stock.  Implement  men 
frequently  find  advantage  in  showing  the  crude  mechanism  of  former  years  by  the 
perfected  machine  of  to-day.  Ajb  well  a  scrub,  by  a  standard  as  the  first  engine  by 
the  present  Mogul.  The  evolution  of  one  has  not  been  greater  than  the  advance  of 
the  other.  As  a  Board,  we  take  pride  in  our  free-day  exhibit  to  the  school  children 
of  city  and  county,  and  the  lesson  should  be  striking  and  powerful.  A  troop  of 
noisy  children,  heedlessly  tripping  through  park  and  hall  seem  little  disposed  to 
preserve  many  ideas,  yet  the  growing  intellect  is  a  sensitive  plate  whereon  each  day 
some  picture  is  photographed.  The  more  striking  the  object,  the  stronger  the  im- 
pression. 

The  show  of  live-stock  and  all  agricultural  products  was  larger  that  ever  before 
at  our  last  fair.  In  the  poultry  department,  the  exhibit  for  some  reason  fell  below 
the  average.  Acres  were  covered  with  fine  machinery,  gates,  fences  and  patent 
labor-savers.  Pomona  herself  might  have  felt  exultant  among  the  various  horti- 
cultural products,  which  added  beauty  and  a  wholesome  fragrance  to  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Exposition  building.  Flowers  lent  tHeir  usual  charms  alike  shared  by 
the  rustic  and  the  connoisseur. 

The  new  addition  to  the  ground  and  the  beautiful  grand  stand  afforded  ample 
room  for  our  thousands  of  visitors  with  space  to  spare.  The  attendance,  though 
good,  did  not  average  that  of  former  years.  Is  it  necessary  to  define  the  reason 
when  cannons  have  barely  ceased  their  triumphal  roar  in  honor  of  Indiana's  brave 
son  ?  For  the  first  time  in  our  seventy-two  years  of  State  life,  a  citizen  was  nominated 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  With  just  pride  every  county  was  ablaze  with 
political  excitement.  Delegations  came  each  day  for  weeks  before  the  fair  to  greet 
their  distinguished  countryman.  The  general  apathy  as  to  all  things  unpolitical, 
and  local  rains  on  our  principal  days,  prevented  many  from  leaving  home.  Cin- 
cinnati and  Columbus  each  had  counter  attractions,  and  reduced  rates  were  given 
to  these  points  on  all  the  roads.  All  things  considered,  we  rate  the  attendance  as 
phenomenal. 

In  regard  to  the  expert  system,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  no  protests  were 
filed  in  any  department  where  the  one  judge  system  prevailed.  General  satisfac- 
tion was  the  rule.  If  this  plan  continues  to  prove  good,  every  breed  demands  a 
specialist  and  should  by  all  means  have  it. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  expense  involved  in  securing  competent  judges  from  a 
distance.  We  recommend  that  smaller  premiums  be  given  if  necessary  to  meet  the 
added  expenditure.    In  this  way  part  of  it  falls  on  i)\e  exhibitor  indirectly.     It 
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occurs 'to  me  that  when  live-stock  associations  educate  special  judges  they  may  de- 
feat the  end  in  view  by  forming  unions  and  thereby  fixing  exorbitant  prices.  This 
feature  appeared,  at  our  last  exhibit. 

The  Board  must  necessarily  publish  and  distribute  premium  lists  containing 
rules  of  awards  months  before  the  fair.  Thus  they  are  in  a  bad  condition  to  stand 
an  expert  strike.  We  recommend  the  Board  to  ask  such  associations  to  fix  relative 
and  reasonable  per  diem  and  mileage  rates  for  expert  services.  The  system  could 
then  be  more  easily  adopted. 

Some  method  should  be  devised  to  encourage 'the  home  breeder  as  well  a^  the 
importer.  The  latter  is  frequently  a  breeder  also,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
ones  who  do  both  and  the  breeder  only,  an  entrance  fee  might  be  charged  on  all 
imported  animals.    Let  this  matter  be  well  considered. 

Since  the  question  of  removal  has  been  settled  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
mand for  leases  by  implement  men,  who  wish  to  erect  substantial  buildings.  Such 
leases  must  receive  careful  attention  in  order  that  individual  rights  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

It  affords  me  much  comfort  to  state  that  the  street-car  lines  have  increased 
their  facilities  for  carrying  pci^sengers.  Double  tracks  reach  the  ground  at  differ- 
ent points  and  enable  large  crowds  to  come  and  go  without  painful  crowding.  We 
soon  expect  a  West  Side  line  to  land  visitors  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  en- 
closure, a  still  greater  advantage. 

Business  rules  must  regulate  the  sales  of  privileges.  The  lessee  should  be  re- 
quired to  sign  a  contract  forfeiting  fixtures  on day  cf  Fair  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  fee.  It  is  apparent  that  a  large  number  of  irresponsible  persons  follow 
Fairs  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  the  people  and  beating  the  management.  The 
goods  on  sale  are  frequently  inferior  and  eatables  unwholesome,  giving  room  for 
just  complaint  against  the  Board. 

Supply  wagons  should  in  all  cases  be  required  to  purchase  entrance  license, 
thus  saving  gatemen  much  trouble  and  dispute.  The  rebate  on  tickets  to  lessees 
ought  to  be  abolished  and  each  privilege  sold  on  its  merits.  The  practice  is 
abused  by  such  tickets  being  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  and  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  general  patron. 

Since  the  grounds  have  been  extended  and  the  duties  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent increased,  we  recommend  the  creation  of  a  new  department  of  stalls  and 
stall  rents.  It  should  be  controlled  by  a  member  of  the  Board  during  Fair  week. 
This  superintendent  should  use  a  printed  receipt  book  with  stub  attached,  and  re- 
port to  Secretary  all  collections  of  money  for  stall  rents  and  from  whom,  at  close 
of  exhibition. 

Financially,  the  condition  of  the  Board  is  not  so  good  as  heretofore  in  the 
sense  of  indebtedness,  yet  as  collateral  its  value  has  increased.  The  necessity  of 
moving  or  enlarging  the  grounds  was  clearly  demonstrated  two  years  ago,  and  by 
a  fortunate  purchase  twenty  acres  were  added  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Five  thousand 
of  this  amount  has  been  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  Board,  and  $10,000  is  draw- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually.  The  old  bonded  debt  of  $35,000 
draws  the  same  rate.    The  assessment  bonded  debt  approximates  $7,000,  but  bears 
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no  interest.  The  expenditures  in  '88  were  necessarily  large,  the  general  construc- 
tion and  repair  bills  amounting  to  near  $5,500.  The  grand-stand  and  track  cost 
$10,000.  This  has  been  paid  from  Board  funds,  excepting  $6,500  which  is  now 
our  floating  debt.  The  aggregate  debt  approximates  $58,500.  No  pro  rata  settle- 
ments have  been  made  with  employe  or  exhibitor,  but  individual  aid  and  security 
have  been  used  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Board.  To  pay  premiums 
in  keeping  with  the  wealth  of  an  agricultural  State  like  Indiana  and  bear  running 
expenses,  a  long  series  of  fortunate  years  would  be  required  to  produce  surplus 
enough  to  banish  the  debt.  The  natural  beauties,  fortunate  location  and  many 
new  and  permanent  improvements  make  the  grounds  immensely  valuable.  Yet 
however  great  its  worth  as  collateral  it  must  be  maintained  intact  for  the  State's 
annual  exhibit. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  last  Legislature  would  have  made  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  a  short  time  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  dead- lock.  We  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  present  one  will  take 
prompt  measures,  to  relieve  the  Board  of  this  incubus,  and  we  earnestly  ask  each 
delegate  to  make  it  a  personal  matter  and  assist  in  bringing  the  relief. 

At  our  last  delegate  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  State  Board  be  instructed 
to  provide  for  a  series  of  Farmer's  Institutes  to  be  held  during  the  year  in  each 
agricultural  district.  In  compliance  with  the  order  thirteen  were  held  in  difl^r- 
ent  parts  of  the  State.  The  work  was  accomplished  by  members  and  delegates 
naming  a  date  in  localities  where  such  meetings  were  desired,  the  entertainment 
and  expenses  being  provided  by  friends  of  the  enterprise.  Generally  the  attend- 
ance was  good  and  the  interest  in  the  work  manifested  a  desire  for  other  appoint- 
ments. Should  this  system  become  regular  and  practicable  much  useful  knowledge 
might  be  spread  among  the  people.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Indiana  farmers 
have  failed  to  work  in  unison  in  urging  their  claims  before  the  Legislature  for  the 
necessary  expenses.  Until  this  is  done,  the  work  can  only  be  partially  successful. 
The  laborer  in  such  a  field  is  certainly  worthy  of  his  hire. 

The  State  Industrial  Associations,  composed  of  our  most  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive citizens,  are  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  advancement  of  their  specialtiee. 
All  practical  subjects  in  our  line  are  embraced  in  their  work,  which  becomes  more 
interesting  each  year.  Our  interests  are  mutual  and  we  solicit  your  cooperation 
and  encouragement.  The  extensive  railroad  systems  bringing  from  the  West  so 
much  stock  infested  by  disease  imperil  our  live  stock  industries.  The  Board 
should  memorialize  the  present  Assembly  to  pass  a  law  enabling  the  Executive  to 
quarantine  the  State  on  authentic  outbreak  of  disease. 

The  Women's  State  Fair  Association  has  for  many  years  been  identified  with 
our  interests  and  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Their  claim  to  being  the 
only  woman's  association  auxiliary  to  the  State  Board  goes  without  dispute.  Their 
domain  consists  of  36,640  square  feet  of  floor  and  10,000  feet  of  wall  space.  £very 
foot  was  this  year  occupied  by  beautiful  and  attractive  displays.  The  rules  and 
system  of  government  are  peculiarly  their  own,  and  challenge  the  admiration  of 
visitors  and  Fair  managers  from  abroad.  We  who  know  their  untiring  energy  and 
many  responsibilities  are  justly.proud  of  such  valuable  and  intelligent  cooperative 
work. 
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With  pleasure  we  record  thai  the  last  National  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  creating  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Senate  amended  by 
striking  out  the  weather  bureau,  allowing  the  signal  service  to  remain  under  con- 
trol of  the  War  Department  The  bill  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  conference  com- 
mittees, but  before  an  agreement  was  reached  the  House  adjourned.  However,  it 
is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  agriculture  will  receive  just  recognition 
from  federal  authority. 

We  mention  as  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  annual  report  of  this  Board  is 
published  so  late  in  the  year.  A  reform  seems  advisable,  as  much  valuable  matter 
thus  becomes  stale  to  the  popular  mind.  With  pride  we  invite  attention  to  the 
last  report  compiled  by  our  worthy  Secretary.  It  has  received  many  favorable 
comments  both  from  home  and  abroad. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board,  let  us  now  tender  thanks  to  the  railroads  centering  in 
this  city  which  gave  special  rates  during  Fair  week.  Our  attendance  was  in- 
creased and  the  benefit  was  mutual.  To  the  street-car  lines  we  also  extend  thanks 
for  courtesies  shown  the  Board.  The  potent  influence  of  city  and  State  press  is 
acknowledged,  and  we  gratefully  accept  their  invaluirole  aid.  So  long  as  worthy 
we  solicit  your  recognition  in  advancing  the  material  interests  of  our  State. 

Having  mentioned  all  the  points  which  occur  to  my  mind  as  pertinent  to  the 
occasion,  I  now  desire  to  personally  thank  my  colleagues  and  all  attaches  of  the 
Board  for  their  uniform  kindness.  Since  my  connection  as  a  member  may  close 
with  this  session,  I  wish  to  express  my  implicit  faith  in  the  future  success  of  the 
Board  and  its  interests.  From  time  to  time,  new  hands  and  new  minds  will  take 
up  the  work,  and  while  we  advise  careful  study  of  past  methods,  do  not  fear  to 
make  innovations.  The  present  age  of  progress  demands  swift  evolution,  and  we 
believe  the  educated  farmers  of  Indiana  will  maintain  the  present  standing  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  address  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Dick  Jones,  Capt.  O'Donnell  and  Samuel  Bowman. 
Secretary  Heron  submitted  his  annual  report  as  follows : 

SECRETARY'S  HEPORT. 

Qenllemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  and  finan- 
cial exhibit  of  the  business  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1888 : 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $40,566  23 

EXPENDITURES. 

General  cash  orders •••....       $31,163  97 

Premium  orders 9,917  50 

$41,081  47 

Deficit 515  24 

Total $40,566  23 
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ITEIOZED  RECEIPTS. 

January  1,  cash  in  treasury $8,415  14 

Regular  appropriation 1,500  00 

Campbell  note  and  interest 1,075  00 

By  note  to  S.  Johnson 1,100  00 

By  notes  Indianapolis  National  Bank 6,354  68 

I 

Sale  50c  admission  tickets  by  Treasurer  .   .     $18,715  50 

Sale  50c  admission  tickets  by  Secretary   .   .  117  01 

Sale  50c  admission  tickets  by  Seward  ...  29  75 

Sale  50c  railroad  coupons 311  00 

$14,173  26 

Sale  25c  admission  tickets $1,127  00 

Sale  26c  amphitheater  .   .       .      $187  25  \        i  i  qa  oa 
Sale  15c  amphitheater  .....    949  05/        ^'^"^  ^" 

Sale  exhibitors'  tickets  at  $  reach 65  00 

2,328  30 

Bents,  summer $499  60 

Bents,  Women's  Department 167  92 

Fair  priTileges,  stands 3,082  50 

Fair  privileges,  stalls  and  pens 888  73 

Entry  fees,  speed $909  00 

Entry  fees,  dogs 43  00 

Coop  rents 24  60 

Bebate  on  insurance  policy 4  50 


$18,444  82 


16,501  56 


4,638  75 


981  10 


Total $40,566  23 


GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Members'  per  diem $1,571  72 

Salaries 1,899  96 

Printing  and  advertising 945  64 

Postage  and  stationery 268  12 

Express,  telegrams,  incidentals 173  18 

Janitor,  tools  and  water  rent 450  00 

Insurance 460  05 

Old  claims  paid 732  28 

Banking  and  interest  accounts 5,728  61 

Total $12,229  56 
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CONSTRUCTION    AND   REPAIRS. 

Labor $2,159  64 

Lumber 1,578  73 

Pipes  and  machinerj,  pumps,  etc 380  30 

Roofing.   . 457  53 

Hardware 158  72 

Brick  and  Cement 82  20 

Repairs 62  90 

Moving  stables 550  00 

Paints,  oil,  etc 61  75 

Judges*  stand 139  00 

Amphitheater 

Speed  ring 

Total  construction  account 


$5,630  77 

8,741  65 
1,300  00 

$15,672  42 


CURRENT   EXPENSE.S,  STATE   FAIR. 


Gate-keepers 

Police 

Labor  and  sweepers 

Awarding  committees.  *. 

Assistant  Superintendents 

Straw  and  sawdust 

Fuel  and  power 

Dog  Department 

Gas 

Ribbon 

Music. 

Rent  of  tent,  show-cases,  etc.   .   .  * 

Closets 

Rebates •. 

Drayage,  express  and  incidentals 

Sprinkling 

Trotting  Association  fees,  etc 

Womans'  Department 

Total 


$183  50 
418  76 
230  75 
529  80 
177  15 
317  75 

56  95 
43  00 
89  63 
43  45 

250  00 

116  00 

22  00 

57  12 
32  40 
24  50 
29  00 


$2,621  75 
640  24 

$3,261  99 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 

Cattle  Department $2,026  00 

Horse  Department 3,535  00 

Sheep  Department 583  00 

Hog  Department 821  00 

Poultry  Department 321  00 

Dog  Department 107  50 

Agriculture $421  50 

Horticulture 763  00 

Qeologj  and  Natural  History 143  00 

Womans'  Department $1,088  00 

Children's  Department 108  50 


$7,393  50 


1,327  50 


1,196  50 


Total $9,917  60 
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Receipts. 


Admission  tickets $16,501  56 

Entry  fees 981  10 

Rents  and  privileges 4,638  24 

Total $22,120  90 


Expenses. 

Members  per  diem $1,571  72 

Salaries,  officers 1,899  96 

Printing  and  advertising 945  64 

Postage,  etc 268  12 

Expressage,  telegrams,  etc 173  18 

Current  expenses 3,261  99 

Twenty  per  cent  improvement  account 3,134  48 

Premium  awards 9,917  50 

$21,172  59 

Profits 948  31 


Total $22,120  90 
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RECAPITULATION. 

General  expenses $12,229  56 

ConBtruction  and  repairs 15,672  42 

Current  expenses  State  Fair 3,261  99 

$31,163  97 

Premium  awards 9,917  50 


Total  disbursements $41,081  47 

Shortage  in  Treasury 515  24 

Total  receipts •   •   • $40,566  23 


INSURANCE. 

On  the  Main  Building,  rate  1} $25,500  00 

On  the  Grand  Stand,  rate  1} 8,000  00 

On  the  Stabling,  rate  1} 2,800  00 

On  the  Stock  Pens,  rate  1} 1,000  00 

On  the  Dwelling  House,  rate  40  cents 600  00 

Total $37,900  00 


The  State  Fair  exhibition  in  a  general  way,  excelled  all  former  efforts.  Owing 
to  the  frequent  excursions  at  very  low  rates  during  the  campaign  season  to  the 
capital  city,  and  the  wet  weather  on  the  principal  days  of  the  Fair,  the  receipts 
did  not  meet  expectations,  as  compared  with  recent  years.  Hence  the  showing 
with  the  *'  balance  on  the  wrong  side.'' 

There  is  no  change  to  report  with  the  guarantee  claims,  nor  any  litigation  or 
protests. 

The  Lecture  Room  of  the  Board  is  appreciated  by  the  industrial  associations. 
The  meetings  continue  to  increase,  and  their  importance  recognized  far  and  near. 
Their  proceedings,  as  published  in  our  annual  report,  assist  greatly  in  the  good 
work,  and  have  created  a  demand  for  the  reports,  eliciting  many  favorable  com- 
ments. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  almost  unlimited  in  promoting  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  the  office  business  is  largely  increasing  each  year. 

The  museum  of  agricultural  products  is  a  success,  and  although  not  complete, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  State  House. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  remarkable  prosperity  to  the  agricultural 
community,  and  was  the  most  productive,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  cereals 
and  other  vegetation  grown. 

With  pleasure,  I  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  courtesy  received  on  every  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX.  HERON, 

/Secretary. 

6 — Agr. 
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Treasurer  Johnson  submitted  Lis  annual  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements,  as  follows : 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Mr,  Prfsident  and  OerUlemen : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  following  report  aa  Treasurer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1888  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1888 $8,415  14 

Received  from  all  sources  during  the  year 32,151  09 

Total  receipts $40,566  23 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Cash  paid  on  general  orders $30,457  54 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  cattle 2,026  60 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  horses 3,466  00 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  sheep 583  00 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  hogs 821  00 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  poultry 321  00 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  dogs 107  00 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  agricultural  products 415  50 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  horticultural  products 774  00 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  on  geology 131  00 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  in  Woman's  Department 1,092  50t 

Cash  paid  on  premiums  in  Children's  Department     ....   -    ...  107  00 

Total  disbursements $40,301  54 

Balance  in  Treasury  .   . ' 264  69 

Total  receipts $40,566  23 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

SYLVESTER  JOHNSON, 

Treasurer. 

m 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 
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The  president  announced  additional  standing  conamittees : 

On  Fair  Grounds — S.  W.  Dungan,  R.  M.  Lockhart,  E.  B. 
Gerber  and  Col.  I.  B.  McDonalds 

Premium  List — J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  W.  A.  Banks,  B.  B.  Beeson 
and  Joshua  Strange. 

Rules  and  Regulations — Dick  Jones,  E.  11.  Peed,  D.  R.  Mon- 
roe and  Fielding  Beeler. 

The  president  appointed  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ragan,  R.  M.  Lock- 
hart,  W.  B.  Seward,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  and  J.  B.  Smith  as  a 
special  committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  A. 
C.  Stevenson,  an  ex-president  and  old  member  of  the  Board. 

General  Superintendent,  R.  M.  Lockhart,  submitted  his  an- 
nual report. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  Presidenl  and  Members  of  the  DdegcUe  and  Staie  Board  of  AgricuUure  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  pleasure  of  making  to  you  the  following  report  of 
the  work  done  under  my  supervision  during  the  year  1888 :  I  presume  that  al- 
most every  one  present  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  the  January  meeting  of  1888  I 
was  directed  to  improve  our  Fair  Grounds  hy  inclosing  the  twenty  acres  of  land  that 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Board  immediately  adjoining  on  the  north,  construct  a 
new  race  track,  grand  stand,  and  make  many  other  needed  changes,  consequent  to 
the  adding  of  this  additional  ground  to  our  heretofore  limited  space.  The  first 
work  of  the  season  was  the  taking  down  of  the  old  amphitheatre,  the  material  of 
which  was  used  during  the  season  in  the  construction  of  other  buildings.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  was  dry  enough  to  permit  work  in  the  spring  the  stables  on  the 
north  line  of  the  grounds,  1,200  feet  in  length,  were  moved,  a  portion  being  placed 
on  the  east  line  on  Central  avenue,  a  part  on  Fourteenth  street,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  State  Ditch  on  the  new  purchase.  These  stables  were  all 
refitted,  and  will  be  serviceable  for  use  by  the  Board  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  dwelling  house  near  the  center  of  the  grounds,  occupied  by  the  janitor, 
was  removed  to  a  new  location  southeast  of  the  Exposition  Building,  and  refitted 
in  a  manner  to  make  it  respectable  in  appearance  and  comfortable  to  the  oc- 
cupants, at  a  moderate  cost.  The  addition  of  the  new  grounds  required  the 
construction  of  a  fence  on  the  north  side,  which  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
save  a  great  expense  in  the  paling  of  the  grounds.  A  new  fence  was  also  con- 
structed on  the  east  side  south  of  the  stabling,  and  made  ten  feet  in  height.  In 
addition  two  or  three  wires  were  put  on  the  top  of  all  fences  to  prevent  persons 
from  climbing  over  them.  Several  buildings  were  moved  and  relocated,  which 
gives  the  grounds  a  much  better  appearance.    Eight  new  driven  wells  were  put 
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down,  which  gives  us  an  abundance  of  good  water  in  every  department.  A  bridge 
was  also  constructed  across  the  State  Ditch  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cattle 
men. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  new  race  track  and  grand  stand 
that  was  constructed  during  the  season,  as  so  much  has  been  said  about  them  by 
the  press  of  the  city  and  State.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  conceded  by  the  best 
horsemen  of  this  and  other  States  that  have  visited  our  grounds  during  the  past 
fall  that  there  is  not  a  better  half-mile  track  or  more  conveniently  arranged  stand 
to  be  found  anywhere.  But  as  the  track  is  just  newly  made  the  action  of  the 
present  winter  on  the  soil  of  which  it  is  composed  will  make  it  necessary  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  on  it  in  the  early  spring  in  order  to  maintain  its 
good  repute  among  the  horsemen.  It  was  expected  early  in  the  spring  that  a  large 
number  of  new  machinery  halls  would  be  erected  on  the  grounds  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  leases  were  made  out  for  several  firms.  But  only  three  buildings  were 
erected.  The  others  asked  to  be  allowed  further  time,  as  the  wheat  crop  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  was  a  failure,  which  materially  aflected  their  trade.  There  are 
now  applications  for  all  the  available  space,  and  if  the  firms  that  made  applica- 
tion for  space  last  year  are  not  prepared  to  build  this  year,  I  would  advise  the 
letting  of  the  spaces  to  other  parties. 

A  substantial  fence  has  been  built  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  race  track. 
New  roofs  have  been  put  on  Machinery  Halls  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  roof  of  the 
Exposition  Building  and  also  the  towers  have  been  thoroughly  painted.  It  was 
intended  to  place  eave-troughs  around  the  entire  building,  but  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds  the  work  was  postponed.  The  old  rickety  gates  and  tumble-down  fence 
at  the  east  end  of  the  main  building  were  removed,  and  in  their  place  are  con- 
structed structures  that  are  convenient  and  ornamental. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  recommend  that  other  work  should  be  done  on 
the  grounds  during  the  coming  season,  as  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  is 
entirely  out  of  funds  with  which  to  do  much  that  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Bat 
should  the  Legislature  see  fit  to  give  the  Board  the  financial  support  that  it  is 
justly  entitled  to  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  being  applied  in  a  proper  manner  in  the 
construction  of  several  halls  and  additional  stabling,  which  is  so  badly  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  work  of  the  Board  a  success.  The  location  of  the  reducing 
station  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Trust  Company,. at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  fcn>ands, 
is  a  grand  thing  for  the  further  success  of  the  Board,  as  the  contract  made  with 
them  gives  the  Board  the  use  of  free  gas  during  each  of  our  State  Fairs  for  the 
running  of  machinery  and  for  lighting  the  grounds  at  night  if  wanted.  The 
opening  of  two  double  lines  of  street  railway  to  the  grounds  during  the  past  year 
gives  assurance  of  all  needed  facilities  for  the  transportation  to  and  from  the 
grounds  of  at  least  50,000  people  in  any  one  day. 

When  I  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  laet  January  I  did  not  think 
it  would  take  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  days  of  my  time  to  superintend  the  work  of 
the  reason,  but  between  the  first  days  of  April  and  November  I  put  in  140  days. 
How  well  I  have  met  the  expectations  of  my  fellow-members  of  the  Board  in  the 
work  done  is  for  them  to  say.  I  believe  the  work  done  and  the  many  needed 
changes  made  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  general  public. 
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Before  closing  mj  report  I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  janitor  of  our  Board, 
Mr.  Lewis  Qrim.  He  has  been  with  the  Board  in  that  capacity  for  nine  years.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  I  have  ever  met.  I  know  that  he  has 
gnarded  the  interests  of  the  Board  faithfully,  and  I  believe  the  Board  is  not  pay- 
ing him  what  his  pervices  are  worth.  An  additional  amount  should  be  paid  him, 
as  his  entire  time  is  taken  up,  summer  and  winter,  in  the  work  of  the  Board. 

With  kindest  wishes  for  each  member  of  the  Board,  the  above  is  most  respect- 
fully submitted. 

R.  M.  LOCKHART, 
General  Superintendent. 

The  General  Superintendent's  report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Grounds. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  President  of  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, presented  the  following  address: 


REPORT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Woman's  Department  for  1888  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
word,  success.  From  the  date  of  the  organization  to  the  present,  every  year  has 
been  one  of  growth  and  improvement.  It  would  not  speak  well  for  the  manage- 
ment were  it  otherwise.  The  experience  of  each  year  should  broaden  our  plans 
and  give  us  a  clearer  conception  of  what  a  fair  should  be,  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  exhibitors  and  more  artistic  taste  in  arranging  the  exhibit.  That  a 
growing  interest  is  being  taken  in  this  department  is  manifest  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  management  of  it  and  the  fact 
that  eight  States  were  represented  in  the  last  exhibit 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  November  of  the  International  Association  of  Fair 
and  Exposition  Managers  so  much  interest  was  taken  in  tliis  phase  of  fair  work 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  what  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
appropriation  should  be  offered  for  woman's  work,  which  shows  that  we  are  gain- 
ing a  national  reputation,  thus  realizing  the  hopes  of  the  organizers  of  our  Asso- 
ciation that  it  would  be  wide-spread  in  its  helpfulness  for  women,  and  that  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  become  renowned  for  its  recognition  of 
the  ability  of  women. 

That  this  Department  is  one  of  the  best  drawing  cards  for  a  successful  fair  is 
no  longer  a  disputed  point.  For  where  a  man's  wife,  sisters  or  daughters  go,  he  is 
sure  to  follow.  In  fact,  the  masculine  part  of  the  community  no  longer  look  upon 
the  beautiful  work  of  woman's  fingers  as  an  extravagance  or  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  tim6  and  money,  for  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  whatever  beautifies  the 
home  enhances  the  higher  senses  and  makes  the  lives  of  its  Inmates  purer  and 
better. 
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ComiuitteeH  were  sent  to  the  Centennial  ExpositionH  at  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  the  intereBts  of  our  Woman's  Department.  To  tlieir  surprise  they 
found  that  although  an  extra  effort  had  been  made  to  gather  fine  exhibits,  as  it 
was  their  Centennial  year,  in  neither  place  could  the  exhibit  begin  to  compare  in 
quantity  or  quality  to  tliat  we  are  able  to  show  every  year.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  at  classification,  and  the  arrangement  was  inferior  in  every*  respect  to  the 
Indiana  Woman's  Department.  When  the  lady  commissioner  from  Cincinnati,  Mrs. 
Peasley,  visited  our  Fair,  though  we  realized  that  our  building  would  bear  no  com- 
parison to  theirs,  it  was  with  commendable  pride  that  we  listened  to  her  expressions 
of  wonder  and  surprise  at  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  our  exhibit  and  its 
almost  perfect  system  in  its  arrangement  and  management.  Could  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  State  Board,  have  heard  her  commendation  of  your  liberal  appropriation 
and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  women  to  manage  the  Department,  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  been  as  proud  of  youi*i«elves  as  we  were  of  you,  for  the  commissioners 
of  the  great  Cincinnati  Exposition  made  no  specific  appropriation  for  its  Woman's 
Department. 

It  was  deemed  advisable,  on  consultation  with  your  Executive  Committee,  to 
purchase  new  decorations  this  year.  The  bright  and  beautiful  colors  and  the 
artistic  draping  of  the  same  did  much  to  hide  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
building  and  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  exhibit.  The  Art  Department  was  a 
marvel  of  excellence.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  manage  in  the 
entire  fair.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Association  from  the  beginning  to  dis- 
courage a  low  standard  of  work  in  all  departments  and  encourage  real  art,  whether 
it  be  done  by  needle  or  brush.  In  this  department  the  improvement  has  been  won- 
derful, and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  work  exhibited  would  have  compared  favorably 
with  any  art  exhibit  in  this  country.  Under  the  able  management  of  Miss  Mary 
Heron  the  smnll  difficulties,  that  had  so  often  perplexed  us,  were  almost  obviated. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  the 
judges  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties.  We  can  truly  say  that 
each  year  the  number  of  exhibitors  who  are  disposed  to  complain  at  not  receiving 
premiums  is  growinsr  beauiifully  less,  thus  showing  an  increased  confidence  in  the 
Association  in  its  efforts  to  secure  competent  judges. 

As  will  be  seen  by  your  Secretary's  report,  the  receipts  of  the  Department  were 
not  as  large  as  they  were  last  year,  owing  to  the  facts  that  some  of  the  exhibitors 
who  make  large  and  beautiful  displays  complain  that  cheap,  catch-penny  sales- 
stantls  marred  the  effect  of  their  exhibitfa,  which  is  true,  and  the  demand  for  space, 
which  increases  every  year,  and  that  the  Superintendent  has  always  been  advised 
to  not  crowd  exhibitors' for  the  sake  of  sales  privileges,  gives  the  explanation. 

We  labored  under  great  disadvantage  this  year,  owing  to  the  sudden  death  in 
the  family  of  two  of  our  Department  Sui)erintendents,  when  their  departments 
were  but  partially  arranged,  and  the  illness  of  the  Express  Department  Superin- 
tendent, a  department  po  difficult  to  manage  that  it  needs  the  experience  of  one  or 
two  years  to  understand  it.  Without  the  thorough  training  our  Superintendents 
had  and  their  knowledge  of  the  work,  ti.e  absence  of  these  three  Superintendents 
might  have  been  a  great  detriment  to  the  Fair  of  1888.  But  with  this  training 
each  one  was  able  to  do  a  share  toward  filling  the  places  of  the  absentees.     Death 
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has  affain  entered  our  ranks  and  taken  one  of  our  most  efficient  and  willing  work- 
ers, one  who  was  ever  ready  with  cheering  word  and  helping  hand  to  take  any 
additional  work,  if  by  bo  doing  she  might  assist  others.  The  Superintendent 
always  found  her  ready  to  carry  out  all  plans  of  work  suggested.  We  feel  that  we 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Josie  Swift.  May  we  emulate  her 
example,  doing  all  our  hands  find  to  do,  and  be  as  helpful  to  others. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Fair  being  open  at  night,  we  still  think  that 
with  the  proper  amount  of  advertising  and  special  attractions  and  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  the* State  Board  itself,  it  could  be  made  a  success. 

With  thanks  to  my  co-workers  for  their  faithfulness  and  kindness,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  for  the  confidence  and  liberality  extended  to  us,  I 
return  my  sincere  thanks  and  that  of  the  Association. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Seward,  Secretary  Woman's  State  Fair  Associa- 
tion, submitted  the  following  report :     • 

There  are  a  few  other  points  in  connection  with  our  work  which  might  be  spoken 
of  with  profit.  Concerning  the  annual  fair  of  last  year,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
entries  were  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  seven  States  were  repre- 
sented. We  thought  1,500  entry  cards  would  surely  be  sufficient  for  our  Depart- 
ment, but  lacked  several  hundred,  so  that  for  next  year  we  shall  need  2,000,  at 
least. 

Every  entry  was  made  by  Friday  night,  so  that  devoting  Saturday  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhibit,  our  part  of  the  Fair  was  ready  for  inspection  Monday. 
Every  department  was  fulTof  choice  work,  the  express  being  very  large.  This  is 
a  fulfillment  of  the  efforts  of  our  association  to  bring  out  work  from  every  part  of 
the  State,  and  so  make  it  truly  a  State  Fair. 

The  Art  and  Culinary  Departments  showed  a  decided  advancement,  both  in 
grade  of  work  and  size  of  exhibit.  As  our  President  has  spoken  of  the  art,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  culinary,  where,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  more  at  home. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  beautiful  work  in  art,  embellishment,  etc.,  don't  let 
us  forget  how  important  it  is  to.  encourage  the  well  doing,  the  plain,  commonplace 
things  of  the  world,  for  these  make  up  the  sum  of  so  many  lives.  These  plain, 
common  things  are  a  sort  of  solid  foundation,  without  which  any  life  is  incom- 
plete. 

Great  possibilities  lie  hid  in  a  lump  of  dough.  I  may  mean  a  healthy  diges- 
tion, consequently  a  clear  brain,  consequently  good  work  done  for  the  world,  or  it 
may  repeat  in  our  day  the  disasters  of  Waterloo,  which  was  lost  by  the  great 
Napoleon  as  a  result  of  indigestion,  brought  on  by  eating  sour  bread. 

I  think  it  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  women's  duties  as  the  home-makers,  to 
superintend,  if  not  to  actu&lly  engage  in  the  work  of  the  kitchen.  T,  lor  one,  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  movement  for  the  advancement  of  women  which  overlooks 
or  slights  her  commonest  humble  duties,  and  I  believe  that  a  woman  is  just  as 
thoroughly  a  woman,  that  she  is  just  as  much  in  her  sphere,  that  she  wields  just 
as  great  a  power  for  good  when  she  holds  her  frying  pan,  as  when  she  stands  on 
the  platform,  and  that  both  are  equally  dignified  and  adorned  by  her  presence. 
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So,  in  our  fair  work  let  us  encourage  the  culinary  and  sewing. 

In  regard  to  our  work  in  general,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  growing.  We  are 
trying  to  introduce  the  system  of  expert  judging  into  the  Woman's  Department  of 
the  various  County  and  District  Fairs,  and  with  great  success.  The  idea  was  origi> 
nated  several  years  ago,  and  has  gradually  grown  until  last  year  we  had  twenty- 
two  applications  for  expert  judges,  all  of  which  we  were  not  able  to  supply,  because 
many  of  the  dates  conflicted,  and  because  the  Secretaries  of  Fairs  where  they  wanted 
expert  judges  failed  to  notify  us  in  time.  In  every  Fair  where  this  system  has 
been  tried  in  the  Woman's  Department,  it  has  met  with*  the  same  approval,  and 
success,  as  in  the  Live  Stock  Department.  In  County  Fairs  ladies  often  refuse  to 
exhibit  because  of  the  favoritism  shown  in  judging,  and  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  for  a  judge  to  decide  fairly  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  a  quilt  made  by 
Mrs.  A  and  one  made  by  Mrs.  B.  When  Mrs.  A  is  her  dear  friend  and  Mrs.  B  has 
lately  to  your  positive  knowledge  said  some  very  disagreeable  things  about  you. 
The  gossip  seems  to  act  as  a  milgnifying  glass  on  the  defects  in  Mrs.  B's  quilt,  and 
the  decision  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  goes  to  Mrs.  A.  But  when  a  stranger  is  the 
judge,  this  difficulty  is  obviated,  and  the  merits  of  the  two  quilts  stand  an  equai 
chance  in  her  eyes. 

I  hope  each  member  here  will  take  this  thought  home  with  him,  and  work  it 
out  in  the  fair  with  which  he  is  connected. 

Our  work  is  broadening  each  year,  and  we  don't  expect  to  rest  till  women  have 
charge  of  their  own  work  in  every  County  or  District  Fair  in  the  State. 

Mr8.  Ida  A.  Harper  presented  a  paper  on  "  Woman's  Work," 
which  was  well  received  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  her 
after  its  reading. — (It  is  published  in  full  in  this  report.) 


CATTLE— DAIRY  BREEDS. 


J.  Q.  A.  SIEQ,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


In  this  class  of  cattle  the  show  was  a  credit  to  the  management  and  to  the 
State.  Among  the  Jerseys  there  were  46  entries ;  Holsteins,  33  entries ;  Devons, 
32  entries,  and  in  herds,  where  all  competed  together,  there  were  19  entries,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  110.  While  the  competition  was  sharp,  the  hest  of  feeling  among  the 
exhibitors  prevailed,  all  yielding  gracefully  to  the  decisions  of  the  experts  and 
committees.  The  only  complaint  that  was  made  was  about  the  difference  of  money 
that  was  allotted  to  the  aged  and  the  young  cattle,  a  great  many  exhibitors  claim- 
ing that  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  made  on  account  of  agej  but  that  all  in  the 
same  class  ought  to  receive  the  same  money  or  nearly  so.  That  the  present  system 
encouraged  only  the  exhibition  of  aged  cattle,  while  the  young,  on  which  the 
future  depended  for  improvement,  were  not  properly  encouraged.  Consequently, 
in  the  young  tings  the  show  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  but  was  very  light 
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and  not  of  good  qualilj.  The  only  difficulty  that  was  experienced  in  showing 
was  on  account  of  exhibitors  not  having  their  entry  cards  exposed,  so  that  the  stock 
could  be  speedily  arranged,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  Board  adopt  a  rule 
requiring  persons  bringing  stock  into  the  ring  to  compete  to  fasten  the  entry  card 
to  the  rope  with  which  the  animal  is  led,  so  that  there  will  be  no  running  back  to 
the  stalls  or  hunting  up  the  owner  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  get  the  cards  so  that 
the  stock  can  be  arranged  for  exhibition,  which  is  very  annoying  and  consumes 
valuable  time. 


CATTLE-BEEF  BREEDS. 


BOBEBT  MITCHELL,  SUPEBINTEKDENT. 


The  cattle  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  of  1888  was  a  marked  improvement  over 
former  years.  The  quality  of  the  cattle  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  show  ani- 
mal of  the  present  must  have  quality  when  it  comes  under  the  critical  eye  of  a 
good  judge  or  it  will  be  passed  by.  The  experience  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  is  put  to  severe  test  in  fitting  animals  for  the  show  ring.  A  little 
too  much  fat  or  not  enough  is  the  perplexing  question.  It  requires  a  trained  eye 
to  decide  when  the  show  animi^l  is  at  its  best ;  also,  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
feed  used  to  make  a  smooth,  fine  handler,  or,  in  other  words,  a  finished  animal  for 
the  show  ring.  The  expert  system  of  judging  was  adopted  by  our  State  Board  at 
the  last  State  Fair,  and  the  judges  selected  to  pass  upon  the  class  exhibits  gave 
fair  satisfaction;  and  the  same  system  is  worthy  of  another  trial.  Yet  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Boarde  of  Agriculture  to  get  competent  men  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  In  the  herd  and  sweepstake  awards  some  dissatisfaction 
was  evident,  yet  those  defeated  accepted  their  defeat  in  good  humor  and  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry.  There  were  forty-eight  head  of  short-horns  on  exhibition, 
drafts  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Wilhite,  Frazee  and  Baugh,  of  Indiana;  Mr. 
Kennick,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Herm,  of  Illinois.  Three  very  fine  three-year-old 
short-horn  steers  were  exhibited  by  Martin  Cutsinger,  of  Johnson  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  lately  sold  in  the  Buflfalo  markets  at  $8.00  per  100  pounds.  Average 
weight  at  time  of  sale,  2,223  pounds,  bringing  per  head  $177.84.  Such  steers  not 
only  speak  for  the  feeder  and  breeder,  but  also  for  the  S|^te.  Forty -two  head  of 
exceedingly  fine  Herefords  were  shown  by  Mr.  Earl  and  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Vanatta, 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Henry,  of  Illinois.  Twenty-four  head  of  beautiful  Black 
Polls  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  McKay,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Garringer,  of  Ohio, 
making  in  all  117  head  exhibited  in  the  beef  classes.  The  trouble  experienced 
heretofore  by  the  cattle  exhibitors  in  crossing  the  race  track  has  been  remedied  by 
the  rearrangement  of  the  groundei,  which  was  very  much  appreciated  by  the  ex- 
hibitors, and  the  only  complaint  by  the  exhibitors  of  cattle  was  against  a  show 
tent  located  close  to  the  cattle  ring,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  vbitors  and  ex- 
hibitors. 
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HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  A.  BANKS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  erection  of  stalls  as  proposed  by  the  Board  at  the  February  meeting  was 
not  carried  out,  and  was  a  disappointment  to  tlie  exhibitors.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  stalls  be  built  in  sections  on  the  ground  north  of  the  amphitheatre 
as  soon  as  practical.  The  custom  of  allotting  stalls  before  the  Fair  opens,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake,  as  it  leaves  a  good  many  stalls  vacant.  Some  engage  stalls 
.  and  do  not  take  them,  while  others  engage  a  certain  number  of  stalls  and  occupj 
a  less  number ;  we  had  to  send  several  horses  to  the  city  for  stabling,  and  others 
did  not  enter,  as  we  could  not  furnish  them  stalls.  Near  the  clofle  of  the  fair  we 
had  vacant  stalls  that  we  could  have  allotted  them  when  they  came  on  the  gronnd. 
In  fact,  we  could  have  accommodated  nearly  all  and  have  been  several  dollars 
ahead.    Some  plan  should  be  devised  to  obviate  this. 


SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


S.  W.  DUNG  AN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  exhibition  in  thin  department  was  above  the  average.  The  aggregate 
number  shown  was  262.  Of  this  number  65  were  Cotswolds,  18  Lincolns,  18  Ox- 
fords, 15  Merinoes,  19  Southdowns,  87  Shropshires.  Indiana  exhibited  146,  Ken- 
tucky 15,  Ohio  77,  Illinois  24.  In  looking  over  the  report  of  our  State  Fair  sheep 
exhibit  for  the  year  1881,  we  Bee  that  Kentucky  and  Ohio  each  had  about  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  on  exhibition  that  our  own  State  had,  but  we  find  quite  a  change  this 
year,  and  our  State  comes  up  with  nearly  half  of  the  whole  exhibit. 

.  While  we  would  cordially  welcome  exhibitors  from  all  the  States,  at  the  same 
time  we  would  like  to  see  our  own  State  a  liiUe  oAeod,  both  in  numbers  and  prizes. 

Another  tiling,  I  noted  that  every  Indiana  exhibitor  was  an  active,  and  I 
might  say  permanent,  member  of  the  "Indiana  Wool  Growers  Association."  This 
is  certainly  a  flattering  reflection  on  the  good  work  of  that  body,  for,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  not  one  of  them  were  exhibitors  at  our  State  Fair  previous  to  their 
connection  with  the  Association,  and  now  they  are  not  only  exhibitors,  but  im- 
porters as  well. 

In  conclusion  I  would  recommend  a  change  in  the  classification  pf  our  list  in 
the  Sheep  Department,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  at  the  proper  time. 
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HOG  DEPARTMENT. 


E.  H.  FEED,  8UPERINTEKDEMT. 


The  Swine  Department  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  in  the  United  States,  and  that  means  the  greatest  in  the  world.  EHpecially 
is  that  true  with  the  large  breeds,  and  the  show  of  1888  was,  if  possible,  greater 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

Our  pens  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  we  had  to  occupy  about  half 
of  the  sheep  pens.  After  using  all  and  more  than  Superintendent  Dungan 
wanted  to  give  up,  we  still  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  some  tempor- 
ary pens,  which  was  done,  and  our  exhibitors  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  It 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  build  more  pens  if  our  Swine  Department  increases  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  Poland  Chinas  were  the  most  numerous,  indeed  the  show  was  simply  im- 
mense. The  Berkshires  were  next  in  numbers.  There  was  a  goodly  number  of 
Chester  Whites.  The  other  small  breeds  "were  well  represented.  The  number  of 
entries  was  as  follows:  Poland  Chinas,  201;  Berkshires,  128;  Chester  Whites, 
60;  other  small  breeds,  39;  sweepstakes,  123;  total,  dol. 

We  used  the  expert  with  the  score  card.  While  I  think  the  theory  is  correct, 
when  put  in  practice  it  falls  short  of  the  mark,  indeed  it  did  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  exhibitors.  We  used  it  in  1887,  and  I  thought  it  would  come  in  general 
favor  with  exhibitors,  but  there  was  more  dissatisfaction  this  year  than  last.  Be- 
sides it  is  much  more  tedious,  requiring  double  the  time  to  do  the  same  work  that 
it  woold  require  one  judge.  I  would  not  advocate  the  picked-up  committee  by 
any  means,  but  use  the  one  judge  without  the  score  card,  as  I  think  it  will  give 
better  satisfaction  to  exhibitors  and  people  that  want  to  see  the  show. 

We  would  suggest  that  as  soon  as  possible  there  be  some  more  pheep  pens 
built  on  the  north,  and  use  the  south  half  of  the  present  sheep  pens  for  hogs,  as  we 
did  this  year,  but  which  crowded  the  Sheep  Department  too  much. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  A.  m'CLUNG,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


As  superintendent  of  the  Poultry  Department,  I  will  say  that  the  exhibits  were 
satisfactory,  though  less  in  number  than  last  year,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of 
breeds.  The  expert  system  of  judging  gave  general  satisfaction,  with  very  few  ex- 
preflsions  of  dissent  in  the  awards.  There  was  universal  good  feeling  among  the 
exhibitors,  and  our  thanks  are  due  them  for  their  forbearance,  close  observance  of 
the  rules,  and  courtesy  extended  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  Board. 
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Exhibitors  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  renting  coops  of  the  Board  or 
furniflhing  them,  the  result  of  which  is  a  great  variety  of  coops  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  which  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  attraction.  And,  in  order  to  insure  uni- 
formity in  coops  I  would  recomrmend  that  they  be  furnished  to  exhibitors  free  of 
charge,  and  in  lieu  thereof  collect  one  entrance  fee  at  time  of  making  entry  of 
an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  coop  rent,  which  would  save  the  Department  Su- 
perintendent the  annoyance  of  cx)llecting  the  rent,  as  a  great  many  exhibit  in  other 
departments  and  are  not  always  present  when  this  work  is  being  done.  Would 
further  recommend  that  the  list  be  extended  so  as  to  include  a  number  of  other 
recognized  breeds,  with  corresponding  premiums  to  those  now  li&ted,  thereby 
partially  discarding  the  non-enumerated  list 

DOG  DEPABTMENT. 


GEORGE  JACKSOK,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


A  marked  improvement  over  last  year  was  visible  in  everything  connected 
with  the  Dog  Department,  the  entries,  while  not  as  numerous  as  it  was  thought 
they  would  be,  represented  well  the  prominent  breeds  of  field  dogs,  utility  dogs 
and  those  used  as  pets.  The  quality  and  breeding  oi  the  animals  indicated  great 
improvement  over  the  exhibits  of  a  year  ago,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  known  as 
sporting  dogs— Setters  and  Pointers — the  competition  was  lively  and  close — par- 
ticipated in  by  many  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  State.  The  accommodations  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  the  dogs  and  their  admirers  was  greatly  in  advance  of  any  pre- 
vious arrangement,  though  not  just  what  was  expected,  nor  was  it  in  the  form  con- 
templated by  the  Executive  Board.  A  large  tent,  under  which  movable  boxes  or 
stalls  were  placed,  served  as  shelter  from  the  storm  and  the  sun's  rays.  The  best 
dog-breeders  of  the  State  look  forward  with  interest,  anxiously,  to  a  more  substan- 
tial and  permanent  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  occupancy,  during  fair  week,  of  a  neat  and  appropriate  building  erected  for 
the  purpose.  The  interest  in  fine  dogs  is  yearly  increasing,  and  the  Board  will  be 
entirely  justified  in  doing  this.  The  attendance  each  day  was  very  large  and 
enthusiastic ;  the  capacity  of  the  tent  was  often  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  hold  the 
crowd.  Tying  on  the  ribbons  was  an  event  full  of  interest  and  excitement,  partici- 
pated in  not  only  by  the  owners  and  exhibitors  of  the  dogs,  but  by  all  those  pres- 
ent having  a  warm  side  for  this  or  that  breed ;  the  tiny  terrier,  weighing  but  a 
pound  or  so,  seemed  to  number  as  many  admirers  and  to  draw  as  great  a  crowd 
around  the  judges'  ring  as  did  the  huge  mastiff  or  great  Dane,  weighing  hundreds 
of  pounds.  The  exhibition,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  a  good  one,  helped  out  very 
materially — in  numbers  and  quality  of  the  stock — by  members  of  the  Indiana 
Kennel  Club.  This  association  owns  dogs  representing  as  much  value  as  that  of 
any  similar  organization  in  the  country.  Many  of  these  fine  specimens  assisted  in 
making  the  exhibit  attractive.  A  reason,  not  before  given,  for  the  better  quality 
in  the  animals,  as  well  as  increase  in  numbers,  is  found  in  the  advanced  scale  of 
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premiums  over  anj  preyious  year.  In  many  of  the  claases  the  prizes  offered  are  as 
generons  as  tho»e  of  the  average  bench  show,  and  no  criticism  can  justly  be  made, 
while  in  others  the  classes  themselves  are  not  so  complete,  nor  are  the  prises  offered 
commeadurate  with  the  value  in  which  the  breed  is  held.  Several  of  the  breeds 
named  in  the  list  had  no  representative  at  the  show,  while  others  presented  them- 
selves for  which  there  was  no  class,  and  were  consigned  altogether  to  the  "  miscel- 
laneous,'' where  the  perplexing  question  arose  before  the  judge  to  say  which  was 
the  "  best,"  the  fox  terrier,  the  pug  or  the  great  Dane ;  there  being  no  manner  of 
competition  between  these  breeds,  the  judge's  decision  was  meaningless. 

Stonehenge,  the  best  authority  on  dogs,  classifies  them :  First,  domesticated 
dogs,  finding  their  game  by  scent,  but  not  killing  it,  beiug  chiefly  used  in  aid  of 
the  gun — English  pointer ;  the  setter,  English,  Irbh,  black  and  tan  or  Gordon ;  the 
water  .spaniel*  and  others.  Pastoral  dogs  (some  of  them  are):  The  collie,  rough 
and  smooth;  the  Newfoundland;  the  Mount  St.  Bernard,  rough  and  smooth. 
Watch  and  house  dogs:  The  mastiff,  English  and  Cuban ;  the  bull  dog  and  others. 
Toy  dogs :  The  King  Charles  and  Blenheim  spaniels,  toy  terriers,  Italian  grey 
hound  and  the  pug.  Quite  a  number  of  the  different  breeds  enumerated  are  cor- 
rectly represented  in  the  list  of  prizes  for  dogs,  while  others  should  ha^e  a  place. 
The  bull  terrier,  for  instance,  is  not  a  btUl  dog^  nor  is  the  toy  terrier  strictly  a  black 
and  tan  terrier,  and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  different  breedn  to  oblige  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  same  class,  yet  the  list  does  this.  It  has  been  urged,  and  with  a  good 
show  of  reaaon,  that  prizes  should  be  offered  in  the  puppy  classes  for  dogs  of  utility 
and  use,  and  that  a  separate  class  for  dog  and  bitch  in  all  the  important  breeds 
should  prevail.  This  rule  has  already  been  adopted  for  the  setters  and  pointers, 
and  it  ought  in  equity  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  include  other  breeds  of  equal  value, 
and  in  extensive  use  all  over  the  State. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


WILLIS  BLANCHE,  SUPERHTTENDENT. 


As  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  it  affords  me  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  to  report  the  space  allotted  to  my  department  well  filled  with  a 
superior  quality  of*  farm  products. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Central  and  Northern  Indiana  met  with  al- 
most a  complete  failure  in  wheat,  but  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  came  to 
the  rescue  with  as  fine  a  display  in  quantity  and  quality  as  was  ever  placed  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  State  Fair. 

Through  the  good  judgment  of  a  very  competent  awarding  committee,  the 
awards  proved  very  satisfactory  to  exhibitors. 

I  can  not  commend  too  highly  Capt.  Woods,  my  enejrgetic  and  able  assistant. 

I  feel  compelled  to  call  attention  again  to  suggestions  of  former  Superintend- 
ents, of  the  necessity  of  a  suitable  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  farm  products.  With 
present  arrangements,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  exhibitors,  as  well  as 
failing  to  afford  patrons  an  opportunity  to  study  the  products  of  the  State. 
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GEOLOGY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ETC. 


8.  8.   GORBY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  exhibits  in  this  department  were  very  creditable  to  the  collectors  who 
competed  for  premiams.  The  exhibits  represented  nearly  every  department  of 
Natural  Science,  including  valuable  archaeological,  botanical,  conchological,  ento- 
mological, mineralogical  and  paleontological  collections,  and  other  branches  of 
Natural  History. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  classiBcation,  arrangement  and  label- 
ing of  specimens,  indicating  the  marked  benefits  derived  from  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  premium  awards  and  diplomas  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricult- 
ure. 

The  exhibits  were  all  made  by  citizens  of  this  State,  and  the  exhibitors  were 
principally  students  and  travelers,  though  there  were  several  collections  exhibited 
by  professional  collectors,  among  whom  were  several  gentlemen  of  scientific  repu- 
tation. 

The  collections  in  this  department  were  exhibited  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Exposition  Building,  which  afforded  better  facilities  in  the  way  of  space  and  the 
distribution  of  light ;  and  the  accommodations  in  general  were  better  than  those  af- 
forded on  the  first  floor,  where  the  department  has  usually  been  assigned  space. 


GRAND  STAND. 


R.   C.   M« WILLIAMS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  running  expenses  of  the  Grand  Stand  included  the  pay  of  three  assistants 
for  the  time,  aggregating  $32.25.  The  receipts  you  will  find  in  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  which  I  presume  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  public  would  be  greatly  accommodated,  and  the 
management  greatly  relieved  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  entrances.  I  also 
suggest  that  the  coupon  tickets  be  of  different  colors  for  each  day.  I  think  of 
nothing  else  calculated  to  improve  the  management  I  may  add  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Treasurer  employed  the  ticket  seller,  and  reported  and  settled  with  him,  I  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  an  account  of  the  receipts. 
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GATES. 


JOHN   M.   BOGGS,   SUPERINTENDENT. 


There  is  nothing  neVr  to  report  in  this  Department. .  The  double  gates  at  esmt 
end  of  main  building  were  quite  an  improvement,  giving  much  greater  facilities 
for  entering  and  getting  out  than  heretofore,  thereby  doing  away  in  a  great  meas- 
ure with  the  blockades  we  have  had  at  former  fairs. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Board  make  some  arrangement  for  the  helpers  of 
booths,  passing  in  and  out.  It  might  be  arranged  so  they  could  use  the  small  gate 
used  by  Mechanical  Department. 

Governor  Gray  addressed  the  Convention  briefly  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  QentUmen  of  the  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  and  to  greet  you  all  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year.  The  old  one  has  gone,  never  to  return,  and  I  hope  the  new 
year  will  be  sm  prosperous  to  the  people  of  Indiana  as  the  old  one  gone  by.  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  to  appear  before  you  until  a  short  time  ago.  This  is,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  the  busiest  part  of  the  year  with  me.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  busy  putting  my  house  in  order,  preparatory  to  turning  over  my 
administration  into  other  hands,  and  "  shake  the  dust  off  my  feet."  I  have  had 
my  message  to  the  Legislature  to  write,  and  to-day  I  have  had  a  couple  of  Boards 
to  attend,  and  I  will  merely  mention  that  what  I  have  to  say  to  day,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  expression  of  such  thoughts  as  are  suggested  at  this  time.  As  I  said, 
lam  always  glad  to  meet  and  mingle  with  those  who  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, :ind  I  have  been  a  pretty  close  observer  of  the  progress  and  development 
made  by  the  agricultural  occupation  of  the  State.  This  arises,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact  that  I  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm,  and  occupations,  followed  in  younger  days, 
like  religion,  stick  to  us.  I  must  speak  here  some  thoughts  that  came  into  my  mind 
since  enterint;  this  room;  as  I  have  said,  I  have  observed  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  well  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  my 
father  hired  hands  to  thresh  grain  with  a  flail  on  the  barn  floor.  Then  we  tramped 
our  grain  with  horses.  I  well  remember  I  was  placed  on  one  of  the  horses  to  drive 
them  around  in  tramping  out  the  grain.  I  remember,  too,  what  a  wonderful  thing 
it  was  when  the  endless-chain  thresher  came  around,  and  when  the  four-horse 
power.  In  this  the  people  thought  they  had  reached  the  acme  in  the  way  of 
threshing  grain.  But  inventions  have  crept  along  until  you  have  the  magnifi- 
cent separator,  almost  to  perfection.  I  am  not  very  old,  but  I  remember,  also, 
when  my  father  reaped  wheat  with  a  sickle,  and  cut  one  of  his  fingers  off.  I  re- 
member, too,  of  carrying  water  in  the  harvest  field,  and  looking  upon  the  row  of 
cradlers  as  they  were  cutting  the  grain.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  We  have  pro- 
gressed, first  with  the  reaper  and  mower,  and  now  we  have  the  reaper  and  binder 
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working  almost  like  a  thing  of  life.  I  remember  the  old  bar-share  ploir.  We 
have  been  adyancing  and  improving  until  now  we  have  plows  on  which  we  maj 
ride  while  we  plow,  and  sing  songs  while  we  ride.  1  remember  the  old  broad  fire- 
places and  long-handled  frying-pans  and  datch-ovens  which  our  mothers  used  in 
our  youthful  days,  and  the  old  farm  wagon,  in  which  we  rode  to  church.  They 
have  been  replaced  with  fine  buggies  and  carriages,  and  all  along  the  line  there  is 
great  advancement  over  the  old  ways  and  customs  of  the-past.  Indiana  is  moving 
alongside  with  her  sister  States  in  the  development  and  the  amount  of  manufact- 
ured agricultural  implements  that  has  been  a  great  convenience,  and  added  much 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  are  any  hap- 
pier thnn  before.  Bat  with  this  development  and  improvement  of  the  country 
have  come  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  cotton-gin,  sewing  machine,  knitting 
machine  and  telephone.  It  is  true  that  all  the  great  improvements  and 
developments}  of  this  country,  all  of  the  wonderful  inventions  that  have 
been  made  owe  their  existence  to  the  thousands  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Without  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  there  would  be  no  use  for  the 
reaper  or  telegraph,  telephone,  sewing  machine  or  knitting  machine,  and  no  towns 
and  cities.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were  to  stop,  all  the  railway  trains  would 
cease  running,  and  towns  and  cities  would  wither. 

We  have  a  wonderful  State — not  so  large  in  territory  as  some  of  our  sister 
States,  but-one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  Union,  occupying  a  proud  position  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States  of  this  Union.  And  it  is  all  owing  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  farmer,  for  without  them  we  could  not  be 
such  a  State  as  Indiana  is  to-day,  with  her  15  colleges,  10,000  schools,  6,000  miles 
of  railway,  25,000,000  rods  of  tile  laid  in  the  soil,  100,000,000  rods  of  fence  that 
define  the  boundaries  of  our  farms,  200,000  farms  and  220,000  farmers.  A  most 
productive  State,  occupying,  as  I  have  said,  the  proudest  position,  perhaps,  of  any 
State  in  the  Union ;  and  yet  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  it?  The  occupation  of 
the  farmer  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  only  business  in  this  country  that 
has  to  take  care  of  itself.  There  are  no  laws  which  protect  those  engaged  in  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  and  no  particular  aid  given  to  those  engaged  in  it.  A  company 
comes  along  to  locate  a  railway.  The  first  thing  they  resort  to  is  to  ask  the  county 
or  township  through  which  the  road  is  to  run  to  donate  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  road,  which  would  come  largely  from  the 
farmers.  If  a  company  wishes  to  establish  a  manufactory  they  want  an  amount  of 
money  given  them  to  help  the  enterpriee.  Since  Gknl  has  opened  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  given  us  gas,  they  want  the  gas  free  and  so  many  thousand  dollars  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  Which  is  well  enough.  But  when  the  farmer  oomes 
and  wants  a  little  assistance  no  one  circulates  petitions  to  help  him.  Yet  Ats  oocu- 
pation  is  the  most  useful  of  any  in  the  country.  He  must  go  to  work  and  dig  and 
toil,  and  strike  his  own  blow,  and  tax  his  life  to  help  build  rail  and  gravel  roada. 
There  is  yet  another  peculiar  feature  about  it.  Farmers  are  a  most  unselfish  class 
of  people,  doing  anything  to  help  themselves.  They  generally  follow  their  busi- 
ness and  make  a  good  farm,  and  improve  and  take  care  of  their  children.  These 
are  facts  of  which  I  have  often  thought. 
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In  many  of  the  States  there  is  not  even  a  law  to  protect  live  stock  against  the 
ravages  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  Indiana  is  one  of  them.  I  in- 
tend to  recommend  in  my  message  to  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  live 
stock  commission  that  shall  have  the  power  to  protect  the  live  stock  of  Indiana 
against  the  importation  of  diseased  stock  into  our  borders,  that  the  farmers  of  In- 
diana may  have  that  protection  against  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  that 
some  of  the  other  States  do  not  have.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to 
andertake  to  tell  you  anything  about  farming,  but  I  will  say  there  are  two  classes 
of  farmers — theoretical  and  practical  farmers.  If  all  the  theoretical  farmers  were 
to  die  to-morrow  the  agricultural  interests  would  not  suffer,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  say  anything  on  that  point.  Since  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age  I 
have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  farming,  but  it  is  all  fresh  in  my  recollection 
and  a  past  thought  with  me.  Now,  in  conclusion,  I  hope,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  that  the  new  year  just  ushered  in  may  be  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree a  prosperous  one  for  the  farmers  of  the  country,  because  if  the  farmers  are 
prosperous  we  shall  attain  to  that  grand  destiny  to  which  this  country  will  finally 
arrive — the  grandest  and  greatest  republic  of  free  men  and  women  that  (rod  has 
every  shown.  I  wish  it  may  be  one  of  health  to  you  and  your  families  and  great 
prosperity. 

Yon  have  my  best  wishes  in  all  your  undertakings. 

A  rising  vote  of  tbianks  was  tendered  the  Chief  Executive  at 
the  close  of  his  remarks. 

The  reading  of  the  department  superintendents'  reports  was 
dispensed  with  and  they  were  ordered  incorporated  in  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  members  of 
the  State  Board  to  fill  vacancies,  with  the  following  result: 

2d    District— W.  W.  Berry,  Knox  County. 
5th  District — V.  K.  Officer,  Jeflferson  County. 
6th  District — Dick  Jones,  Bartholomew  County. 

7th  District — £.  H.  Peed,  Henry  County,  and  John  W.  Walker,  Hancock 
County. 

9th  District.— Thos.  Nelson,  Parke  County  ;  J.  M.  Sankey,  Vigo  County,  and 
Demsey  Seybold,  Clay  County. 

10th  District — Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  District — John  Graham,  Delaware  County;  N.  T.  Butts,  Randolph  County; 
Robert  Simonton  and  Loyd  S.  Jones,  of  Huntington  County. 
i2th  District — John  M.  Boggs,  Tippecanoe  County. 

13th  District— Col.  I.  B.  McDonald,  Whitley  County;  B.  F.  Clemans,  Wabash 
County ;  Joshua  Strange,  Grant  County,  and  James  McDayis,  Clinton  County. 
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Col.  I.  B.  McDonald,  of  Whitley  County,  spoke  on 

"  VALUE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  COUNTY  FAIRS." 

The  object  of  county  fain,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  build  up  the  agricultural 
interest  in  counties  where  these  fairs  are  held.  Almost  all  the  counties  have 
held  fairs  every  year,  except  during  the  war,  which  were  in  a  measure  successful,  at 
least  it  was  so  in  my  county  (Whitley).  It  was  a  matter  which  the  people  went  into 
to  help  build  up  the  interest  of  the  county.  Our  women  as  well  itn  our  men  took 
hold  of  it  The  first  county  fair  was  held  in  the  Court  House  and  High  iSchool 
Building.  The  ladies  took  their  department  in  hand  and  everything  worke<l  nicely. 
The  Court  House  Square  was  occupied  with  implements  and  machinery,  while  the 
Court  House  was  used  for  grains  and  various. products.  This  was  the  first  fair  held 
in  the  county,  and  was  about  the  year  1856.  It  continued  to  build  up,  and  every- 
thing prospered  as  long  as  we  run  the  fair  in  that  manner,  but  through  improper 
management  gambling  crept  in.  Some  wanted  to  sell  the  old  fair  grounds  and 
buy  another.  The  old  managers  were  driven  out  and  others  put  in  who  had  horse 
on  the  brain,  and  introduced  speed  contests  at  our  fair.  We  had  a  lot  of  tricky 
horse  men  who  did  not  want  our  leading  men  and  farmers  to  run  the  fairs,  and  the 
result  is  they  have  run  many  fairs  in  northern  Indiana  in  the  ground.  We  should 
be  plain  and  practical  about  this  matter  and  let  theoretical  views  go.  The  only 
way  to  maintain  a  fair  in  the  county  and  sustain  practical  ends,  men  should  have 
practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  common  sense.  Take  hold  of  the  matter 
and  help  push  forward  the  great  work.  If  we  don't  work  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes  we  had  just  as  well  wind  up  the  business.  It  is  difficult  to  get  all  to  work 
together  in  these  enterprises,  therefore  we  find  that  a  few  men  must  do  the  work. 
The  great  trouble  with  our  fairs  is,  too  many  side  shows  and  places  of  diversion 
which  detract  from  the  true  interest  of  the  fair.  County  fairs  may  be  so  conducted 
as  to  do  much  good  if  properly  managed  by  a  set  of  men  who  have  the  agricultural 
interest  at  heart.  Then  when  we  come  together  to  hold  a  State  Fair  we  will  have 
a  good  fair  also.  You  can  not  count  the  dollars  and  cents,  nor  tell  just  what  an 
article  will  produce,  unless  you  get  a  good  record  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
only  question  with  me,  and  should  be  with  you,  is  that  of  putting  the  best  men  in 
office  in  our  county  as  well  as  our  State  Fairs.  You  can  not  estimate  the  value  of 
a  good  fair.  There  should  be  combined  a  great  amount  of  harmony,  ingenuity  and 
intelligence  to  run  a  fair  successfully.  In  our  county  we  have  Hard  work  to  get  a 
superintendent  to  run  the  fair  and  keep  the  people  off  the  race  track  without  in- 
curring their  displeasure.  I  am  in  favor  of  exhibiting  horses  at  our  fairs,  but  we 
should  not  allow  them  to  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  people. 

J.  Q,  A.  Sieg — I  agree  to  a  certain  extent  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald's views,  yet  he  failed  to  touch  upon  one  important  point  in 
connection  with  our  fairs.  Now,  in  every  phase  of  life  we 
have  to  commence  with  our  ABC,  and  have  to  learn  them 
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before  we  can  read  and  branch  out.  I^  is  the  same  in  a  me- 
chanical way;  we  are  educated  up.  A  county  fair  that  is  not 
an  educator  is  not  worth  anything  to  a  county.  We  want  to 
make  our  fair  an  educational  institution,  where  our  farmer  boys 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  others.  A  farmer 
who  seldom  attends  fairs  may  have  an  old  horse ;  he  thinks  it 
is  the  best,  and  he  will  stand  by  it  though  it  may  be  an  inferior 
animal;  whereas  if  he  would  attend  fairs  and  see  our  fine- 
blooded  stock,  he  would  throw  aside  those  old  fancies.  Young 
people  will  leave  him  where  scrub  stock  is  raised,  and  every- 
thing growing  out  of  shape  on  account  of  these,  old  notions. 
They  go  to  the  fairs  and  take  their  ABC  lesson,  the  conse- 
quence is  they  go  back  to  the  farm  and  talk  to  the  old  man  on 
improved  farm  methods,  and  perhaps  talk  him  into  adopting 
them,  and  after  a  while  these  young  men  become  the  best 
breeders  in  the  county.  Therefore  the  education  that  the 
county  fair  gives  to  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  Qonnected  with  it.  If  a  county  fair  has  a  poor  reputa- 
tion, or  has  a  reputation  for  bickering,  it  is  looked  upon  in  the 
line  of  a  poor  educator,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  one 
of  the  factors  that  elevates  the  county  and  intelligence  of  the 
good  people  of  the  community.  It  helps  the  status  of  the 
ladies  of  that  community.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  on  the  woman 
question,  because  we  had  that  talked  of  here  this  evening, 
which  was  the  best  paper  I  ever  heard.  If  the  ladies  of  the 
county  could  be  educated  up  to  a  point  to  go  out  afid  labor  in 
the  families  and  help  in  talking  these  things  up,  it  would  add 
much  to  the  reputation  of  the  county.  The  reputation  of  a 
community  depends  on  the  young  people  growing  up.  The  old 
people  have  gone  by,  but  the  young  people  have  to  leave  the 
impression  in  the  community. 

President  Smarts  of  Purdue  University — I  can  say  I  believe 
what  our  friend  has  said  here  is  true.  If  we  manage  our  fairs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  train  the  young  people  rightly  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  good  accomplished.  There  is  much  in  pride 
and  in  locality.  I  have  traveled  over  this  State  for  twenty  five 
years  and  as  we  heard  from  the  Governor  this  evening,  it  is  one 
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of  the  best  States  in  the  union.  We  take  the  situation  of  it, 
the  strength  of  the  soil  and  variety  of  product,  then  take  also 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  State  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
union.  Look  at  the  established  schools,  its  fine  school  houses 
all  over  the  State;  there  is  no  State  that  has  come  up  so  rapidly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  as  has  Indiana.  No  one  should 
be  ashamed  of  being  a  hoosier.  Many  don't  know  or  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  such  a  State.  We  need  a  wholesome  State 
Board.  A  man  who  thinks  he  should  go  out  of  the  State  to 
find  influences  that  are  good  Should  be  made  to  stay  out.  We 
have  a  State  to  be  proud  of.  We  must  work  to  make  our 
county  fairs  what  they  should  be,  and  any  man  who  cares  for 
his  township,  county  and  State  will  work  for  it.  We  must 
look  to  this  class  of  men  for  our  future  county  fairs.  If  we  have 
any,  let  us  have  the  best.  It  would  be  better  to  hold  one  in 
three  years  than  not  to  have  one  at  all. 

Mr.  Kimmel — I  remember  the  first  fair  we  had  in  Delaware 
County  and  what  kind  of  stock  we  had  then  and  have  since 
shown  from  year  to  year.  We  all  see  great  improvements  and 
learn  better  how  to  manage  fairs.  We  see  where  we  made  mis- 
takes and  we  go  to  work  and  rectify  them.  We  change  our 
course  of  management  and  so  far  as  our  fair  is  concerned  it  is 
steadily  improving.  Last  year  we  had  a  grand  good  fair.  We 
come  out  and  try  to  teach  one  another  and  buy  the  best  of 
stock  and  try  to  improve  on  them ;  certainly  it  is  a  great  insti- 
tution and 'improvement  to  our  county.  The  management  of 
fairs  and  improvement  of  the  State  of  Indiana  is  due  largely 
to  the  agricultural  department.  I  usually  help  at  the  State 
Fair  and  I  always  enjoy  it.  Some  are  having  good  fairs  while 
others  are  not;  but  we  are  looking  out  for  the  best  interests, 
and  I  think  we  should  take  great  courage  and  be  proud  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  our  county  fairs.  I  believe  this  great  in- 
terest is  growing  and  increasing  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Indiana  will  take  its  place  at  the  head  of  all  the  States 
in  the  union.  If  the  Legislature  would  raise  enough  to  liqui- 
date the  debt  that  is  hanging  over  this  board  we  would  rejoice, 
and  our  work  would  go  forward  better  than  it  has  done. 


.  •  -  •   • 



•  •»•  •  • 
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Mr.  Smithy  Jennings  County — I  have  been  identified  with 
county  fairs  for  many  years.  We  have  one  of  the  best  in  our 
part  of  the  State,  but  we  have  gambling  which  is  not  an  edu- 
cator in  the  right  direction.  A  successful  fair  should  be  an 
educator  and  nothing  should  be  carried  on  there  but  what  is 
for  the  public  good.  There  should  be  some  other  way  to  raise 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  work,  than  admitting  gambling  on 
fair-grounds.  If  we  can  not  have  fairs  without  gambling,  I  am 
in  favor  of  discontinuing  fairs  altogether.  I  would  like  to 
hear  an  expression  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Beeson^  Wayne  County — While  the  gentleman  was  speak- 
ing, I  was  led  to  ask  what  constitutes  success.  We  have  been 
running  fairs  in  our  county  without  racing,  we  were  told  that 
we  could  not,  but  each  year  our  fair  has  been  growing;  several 
have  gone  down,  while  we  have  been  climbing  upward.  We 
should  make  our  county  fairs  an  educator  and  something  that 
is  beneficial  and  of  interest  to  all.  We  should  fight  for  some- 
thing better  than  gambling. 

Mr,  Lockh^rtj  Dekalb  County — I  can  safely  say,  that  in  North- 
ern Indiana  we  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  gambling.  I  am 
surprised  at  what  the  gentleman  has  said  in  that  respect.  The 
laws  of  Indiana  forbid  any  thing  of  this  kind.  We  don't  allow 
any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  regard 
to  holding  fairs  again,  the  question  is:  ^'  Of  what  importance 
are  they  as  an  educator?"  Take  my  county  when  we  held  our 
first  fair,  (called  the  Northeastern  Indiana)  18  years  ago,  there 
was  not  one  pedigreed  animal  shown.  We  have  since  held  17 
fairs  and  they  have  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  us. 
Noble  County  is  the  same  way.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who 
have  crept  into  our  fairs  throughout  the  country,  who  go  to 
our  fairs  and  rob  us.  These  people  send  out  and  get  premium 
lists  and  try  to  make  a  circuit  and  scoop  in  all  the  premiums. 
We  want  something  attractive  but  these  professionals  who 
make  a  business  of  going  from  one  fair  to  another  to  scoop  in 
the  premiums,  should  be  guarded  against.  There  is  another 
thing  which  people  get  wild  over,  that  is  district  fairs.  What 
are  they?    A  number  of  fairs  which  are  really  county  fairs  are 
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called  district  fairs,  to  make  the  name  sound  big  when  they 
should  be  designated  as  county  fairs.  We  should  take  more 
interest  in  our  county  fairs  and  call  them  such.  I  believe  these 
meetings  we  are  holding  here,  if  composed  of  representative 
men  of  the  county  who  come  here  to  learn  and  give  evidence 
of  what  they  learn,  they  will  wield  an  influence  over  county 
organizations  for  the  better. 

Mr. . — Mr.  Lockhart  has  suggested  the  name  of 

District  Fairs.  A  few  years  ago  in  Steuben  County  the  people 
would  not  attend  the  county  fair,  but  would  go  over  to  Water- 
loo because  they  held  there  a  so-called  district  fair. 

Some  people  think  there  is  much  in  a  high-sounding  name. 
Our  people  think  it  is  best  to  hold  right  down  to  county  bound- 
aries. It  has  been  suggested  that  we  make  our  fairs  an  edu- 
cator. In  our  county  we  have  done  this — having  established  a 
telephone,  we  send  the  news  right  into  the  families  of  the 
farmers.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  what  we  call  a 
school  day,  admitting  the  scholars  and  school  oflicers  free.  We 
invite  them  to  come  in  organizations.  They  have  improved 
lately  on  that  by  taking  time  and  get  the  children  to  march  in 
procession  with  banners  so  they  can  be  seen  all  over  the 
grounds.  We  offer  premiums  for  exhibitions.  The  first  year 
we  offered  $25  for  school  exhibit,  the  County  Superintendent 
taking  charge.  It  was  considerable  work,  but  the  show  the 
first  year  was  creditable,  and  our  Board  the  second  year  in- 
creased the  amount  to  J50.  We  not  only  invite  the  district 
schools,  but  the  Normal  College.  Our  fairs  under  the  methods 
we  have  adopted  are  more  successful  each  year,  not  only  as  an 
educator  but  financially.  The  people  have  taken  off  their 
coats,  so  to  speak,  and  work  for  its  success.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  gambling,  as  our  police  are  on  the  alert. 

Dick  Jones,  Bartholomew  Co. — We  have  had  much  talk  on 
county  fairs.  There  is  a  hint  I  wish  to  drop  here,  that  is  the 
relation  that  district  and  county  fairs  should  sustain  to  the 
State  Fair.  The  State  Fair  should  be  represented  by  county 
exhibits  on  the  State  Fair  grounds.  The  State  Fair  grounds 
in  Ohio  have  up  to  this  time  about  eleven  county  buildings 
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where  they  have  their  county  exhibits.  They  go  there  to  eat 
their  lunch  and  feel  at  home.  I  merely  drop  these  few  remarks 
for  you  to  think  about.  By  stirring  this  matter  up  a  little, 
every  county  might  have  an  exhibit  and  headquarters  on  the 
State  fair  grounds. 

Aaron  JoneSj  South  Bend — "The  Value  and  Importance  of 
County  Fairs  '*  is,  I  understand,  the  question  before  the  house. 
The  importance  of  this  depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  county 
fairs  you  have.  A  county  fair  may  be  held,  in  my  judgment, 
that  would  be  absolutely  an  injury  to  the  county  in  which  it  is 
held.  It  is  the  kind  of  fair  that  signifies  its  importance.  Now, 
my  friends,  you  must  have  practical,  sensible  and  everyday 
men,  men  who  understand  their  business  to  manage  fairs.  This 
I  know  to  be  true,  not  only  in  the  holding  of  a  fair,  but  is  also 
true  in  every  department  of  life.  There  is  one  thing  in  regard 
to  our  fairs  that  impresses  itself  on  my  mind  that  is  of  as  great 
importance  as  any  other  thing.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  fair  is  an  educator,  but  in  what  direction  is  it  an  edu- 
cator ?  The  spirit  of  this  age  is  to  take  a  boy  and  instruct 
him  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  spirit  that  compels  a  boy 
to  stay  on  the  farm  from  year  to  year,  working  in  the  early 
stages  of  life  from  sheer  necessity,  causes  him,  after  build- 
ing up  and  making  that  farm  and  getting  it  in  the  best  of 
condition,  to  soon  transfer  that  wealth,  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  others.  The  fair  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
economy  of  our  country.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer  of  our  fairs  should  be  most  prac- 
tical men,  and  take  the  reins  in  their  hands  in  this  matter. 
There  is  no  occupation  of  higher  importance  than  farming,  and 
we  can  maintain  that  position  by  producing  the  highest  per- 
fection of  product  on  the  farm,  and  then  comes  the  question, 
how  have  you  produced  this  perfect  article?  We  educate  the 
people  at  our  fairs  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  produce  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind.  In  the  agricultural  department  the 
same  interest  and  spirit  is  there  as  in  the  manufactured  articles 
on  exhibition.  I  have  studied  this  question  and  it  not  only  af- 
fects the  treasury  of  our  fairs,  but  it  afiects  our  real  estate. 
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If  we  can  bring  out  the  ladies  we  will  seek  all  the  time  to  make 
it  better  in  that  direction.  These  fair  associations,  held  from 
year  to  year,  are  the  means  of  shaking  oflT  the  cobwebs,  teach- 
ing the  boys  better  plans  and  methods,  and  bringing  in  the 
brain  so  much  needed  on  the  farm  to-day.  It  is  needed  more 
than  anything  else  on  the  farm  to-day.  We  need  it  in  bring- 
ing about  practical  tests.  All  the  questions  of  commerce  enter 
into  this  matter.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  gambling  on 
our  fair  grounds,  we  will  not  entertain  a  thought.  A  clause 
against  such  is  put  in  the  by-laws  and  constitution  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  the  gamblers  don't  trouble  us.  If 
you  run  a  fair  right  you  have  to  bring  into  activity  the  minds 
of  the  men  in  the  country.  Stimulate  the  people  to  think  how 
they  can  best  develop  any  product  on  the  farm,  and  from  my 
experience  they  should  receive  a  reward.  Let  us  then  stim- 
ulate the  people  to  a  revival  in  this  work,  bring  out  that  idea 
and  cultivate  it  in  the  minds  ot  the  people  and  he  will  feel 
proud  of  his  State  and  his  own  individual  ability  to  help  build 
up  these  enterprises.  This,  my  friends,  should  be  done  in  a 
practical  sense  with  practical  men,  men  who  take  the  responsi- 
bility and  go  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind  and  study  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  how  they  can  bring  out  this  matter  and 
lay  it  before  the  board.  Generally,  a  few  men  have  the  work 
to  do.  Let  them  think  it  out,  lay  their  plans  before  the  board 
and  move  right  along.  We  have  made  a  rapid  advancement 
in  the  last  20  years,  and  the  man  who  lives  20  years  from  now 
will  see  greater  advances  from  what  we  are  now.  How  are 
you  going  to  get  it  ?  It  will  be  from  the  brains  of  the  young 
farmers  of  this  country. 

J.  Strange^  Grant  County, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  I  have  observed  in  our  fairs.  I  have  always  viewed  these 
institutions  as  public  educators.  One  thing  I  have  noticed 
especially  in  making  our  exhibit  of  cattle,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently covered  up  from  view;  many  attending  the  fair  in 
passing  around  are  deprived  of  seeing  what  they  want  to  see. 
Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  this  could  be  remedied — say 
uncover  them  either  in  the  mori^ing  or  evening,  so,  they  qau  be 
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seen.  We  want  the  people  to  see  our  exhibits.  They  pay  to 
see  them  and  should  have  an  opportunity.  In  exhibiting  our 
cattle  to  an  expert  he  understands  his  business ;  when  he  looks 
and  feels  of  that  animal  he  can  tell  you  how  it  is  produced ;  he 
knows  how  it  is  made.  You  shorthorn,  swine  and  sheep 
breeders  know  what  your  animals  are.  If  they  are  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public,  they  should  be  seen  unblanketed.  When 
we  make  our  exhibit,  if  the  public  don't  see  it,  how  are  they 
to  become  benefited  by  such  an  exhibition  ? 
Adjourned  to  8:30  a.  m. 


January  9,  0:30  a.  m. 

The  Board  met  with  President  Davidson  in  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  Committees  on  Credentials  and  Premium 
List  were  adopted. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Smart,  by  request,  discussed  the  objects  and 
benefits  of 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS. 

I  will  first  speak  to  you  a  few  momenta  concerniDg  the  work  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  then  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station. 

.  The  University  is  the  Indiana  School  of  Technology.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford 
the  young  men  and  women  of  Indiana  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  collegiate 
education  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Literature  and  Art,  and  at  the  same  time  to  se- 
cure instruction  and, practice  in  such  lines  of  work  as  will  fit  them  to  engage  in 
the  practical  industries  of  life.  The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
The  usual  methods  of  text-book  study,  recitation  and  lecture  are  employed ;  but 
the  student  is  required  to  put  into  practice  as  far  as  possible  the  instruction  which 
he  receives.  He,  for  example,  not  only  receives  instruction  in  regard  to  the  theory 
and  principles  of  drawing,  pattern  making  and  machine  construction,  but  he  b  re- 
quired to  make  working  drawings  himself,  to  construct  patterns,  to  make  the  cast- 
ings in  the  foundry,  to  finish  and  set  up  the  machine,  and  to  operate  it  when  it  is 
completed.  This  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  characterises 
the  Institution. 

The  Institution  embraces  six  Special  Schools  and  a  Preparatory  Department, 
aa  follows : 

First.     A  School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Veterinary  Science. 

Second.    A  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Third.    A  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Fourth.     A  School  of  Science. 
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By  elections  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  yeara  this  school  may  be  developed 
into: 

a.  A  School  of  Biology. 

b.  A  School  of  Chemistry. 

e.    A  School  of  Applied  Electricity. 

d.    A  school  of  Literature  and  History. 

In  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
student's  time. 

Fifth.     A  school  of  Industrial  Art 

Sixth.     A  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Seventh.    A  Preparatory  Department. 

In  each  of  these  schools  the  usual  academic  studies  are  punned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  addition  to  this,  instruction  is  given  in  Scientific 
Agriculture,  Veterinary  Science,  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  Industrial  Art 
and  Advanced  Science. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  the  technical  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  our  School 
of  Mechanics  as  illustrative  ot  our  methods. 

The  student  is  put  into  the  shop  under  competent  instruction  in  bench  work, 
blacksmithing,  in  foundry  work  and  in  machine  work.  This  occupies  two  hours 
per  day  for  two  school  years  or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  our  boys  will  in  this  time  become  good  carpenters,  good  pattern-makers, 
good  blacksmiths,  good  moulders  and  good  machinists.  They  actually  do  as  much 
in  seven  hundred  and  twenty  hours  as  the  average  boy  would  accomplish  in  ten 
years  under  the  old  apprentice  system,  and  are  at  the  same  time  getting  a  good  col- 
lege education.  Furthermore  ninety  per  cent  of  our  students  do  superior  work  in 
these  various  departments. 

You  ask  how  is  this  accomplished.  In  the  first  place  the  boy  is  instructed  in 
the  theory  of  the  work ;  he  is  taught  in  respect  to  the  use  of  tools ;  he  is  then  set 
to  work  to  do  the  thing  himself  under  competent  instructors ;  no  attempt  is  made 
to  make  money  out  of  him.  So  soon  as  he  learns  to  do  one  thing  well,  he  is  imme- 
diately set  to  work  on  another,  involving  a  higher  degree  of  skill.  His  ambition  is 
aroused  because  he  discovers  that  he  can  very  soon  learn  to  do  a  fine  thing.  Since 
he  has  learned  to  make  and  use  working-drawings,  there  is  an  accuracy  and  a 
precision  about  every  movement  that  he  makes,  and  all  these  things  bring  the 
desired  result  about  easily  and  satisfactorily. 

CONCERNING  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

Now  in  respect  to  our  Experimental  Station  I  may  say  that  it  was  established 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments  in 
Agriculture  and  allied  sciences  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agriculturists  of  In- 
diana, and  for  which  the  United  States  gives  us  $16,000  annually. 

Section  2  of  the  law  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  Experiment  Stations  (1)  to  con- 
ducit  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants,  and  (2) 
animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the 
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Raiue;  (3)  the  chemical  compoBition  of  useful  plants  in  their  different  stages  of 
growth  ;  (4)  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a 
varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  and  (5)  trees  for  acclimation; 
(3)  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural 
or  artificial ;  (4)  experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of 
different  kinds;  (4)  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the 
comi)06ition  and  digestihility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals; 
the  scientific  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese ; 
(4,  5  and  6)  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  upon  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deeimd  advisable, 
having  due  regard  for  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  or 
Territories. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  following  departments  have  been  organized, 
viz: 

First.    Botanical  Department. 

Second     Veterinary  Department 

Third.    Chemical  Department. 

Fourth.    Agricultural  Department,  Dairying  and  Stock  llaisiug. 

Fifth.     Department  of  Horticulture. 

Sixth.     Department  sf  £ntomology. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  disseminate  valuable  information.  We  shall  do  what  we 
can  but  it  is  quite  essential  that  we  have  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  We  will  send  out  bulletins  embodying  the  results  of  our  work,  but  you 
must  co-operate  with  us  oy  making  actual  test»  under  ordinary  farm  conditions  of 
the  things  we  suggeht.  If  you  shall  approve  our  work  we  shall  be  very  glad :  if 
you  show  us  that  we  are  mistaken  we  shall  be  quite  thankful  to  you. 

We  come  to  you  and  say  that  we  need  your  help,  and  without  it  we  can  not 
succeed.  We  invite  correspondence  embodying  suggestions;  we  also  invite  you  to 
state  to  us  any  difficulty  you  find  in  your  work.  We  will  examine  into  the  case 
and  help  you  if  we  can. 

President  Smart  then  spoke  ot  the  deterioration  of  soils. 
lie  thought  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  wasted 
every  year  by  want  of  proper  care  in  building  the  soil  up.  It 
is  very  poor  economy  to  take  money  out  of  the  soil  and  put  it 
into  a  bank.  This  might  make  rich  fathers,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly make  poor  sons.     The  best  bank  for  a  farmer  is  his  farm. 

He  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  the  soil  was  deteriorating, 
and  said  that  he  thought  that  the  situation  was  alarming.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  could  be  done?"  he  said  that  a 
few  years  ago  much  of  Prussia  was  a  barren  waste,  but  that 
the  Oovernment  established  one  hundred  and  eighty  ex- 
periment stations,  and  that  through  the  operations  of  these 
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BtatioDB,  and  through  the  inflaence  of  Farmer's  InBtitulesy 
the  land  has  increased  in  productive  power.  Much  of  it  pro- 
duces double  what  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 

Messrs.  Kobt.  Mitchell,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Beeson,  Iliggins  and 
Harbison  were  selected  as  a  committee  to  confer  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  board's  visiting  in  a  body  Purdue  University. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart  from  the  Committee  on  farmers'  insti- 
TUTBS  reported  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Delegate  Board — All  those  that  are  present  with  us 
to-daj  that  were  with  us  at  the  annual,  meeting  in  January,  1888,  will  remember 
the  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  holding  farmers'  institutes  in  this 
State.  The  discussion  culminated  in  a  motion  by  Mr.  Seybold  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  State  Board  proper,  with  a  request  that  they  should  take  some  action  in  the 
matter.  On  the  organization  of  the  Board  a  special  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Messrs.  Lockhart,  Seig  and  Officer,  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating some  plan  by  which  the  work  could  be  started  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Your  committee  prepared  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  best  plan  for  im- 
mediate work,  and  had  the  same  published  in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  believing  that 
to  be  the  best  and  surest  method  of  reaching  every  county  in  the  State.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Farmer  published  the  plan,  giving  it  a  cheerful  indorsement.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  suggested  that  the  work  be  taken  up  by  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  in  their  respective  district*,  advising  that  at  least  one  institute  be  held 
in  each  district  between  that  time  and  the  first  of  April. 

This  duty  having  been  performed  by  the  special  committee,  each  member  of 
the  State  Board  was  notified  of  the  action  of  the  committee  and  left  to  do  as  he 
might  see  fit. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  number  of  very  interesting  institutes  ! 

have  been  held  in  the  State. 

Kespectfully  submitted.  R.  M.  LOCKHART, 

J.  Q.  A.  SEKi,  ! 

V.  K.  OFFICER.  ! 

Mr,  JUiichellj  Gibson  County — We  held  an  institute  in  our 
county;  the  first  day  we  became  acquainted;  and  before  the  ev- 
ening of  the  second  day  you  could  not  get  standing  room.  : 
The  farmers  attending  became  interested  and  in  a  few  weeks 
wanted  another;  in  fact  proposed  to  hold  one  monthly.  We 
are  going  to  hold  another  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  of  this 
month.  It  is  a  good  work  for  us.  We  talked  up  the  horse, 
cattle  and  hog  interest.  It  is  a  great  incentive  and  auxiliary  to 
fair  work  and  I  think  that  if  we  had  some  means  by  which  this 
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association  could  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  much  good  might 
be  effected.  We  are  not  strong  enough  in  many  places;  we 
need  help  to  get  speakers  to  come  out  and  entertain  us.  Our  so- 
ciety is  in  such  condition  that  we  are  able  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  we  ask  to  address  and  entertain  us, 
but  there  are  many  societies  over  the  State  that  are  not  fiqan- 
cially  able  to  do  this. 

When  you  get  the  people  educated  up  in  this  matter,  gam- 
bling will  have  no  place  at  our  fairs.  We  don't  have  gambling 
and  our  crowds  and  receipts  are  increasing  each  year.  We 
had  a  Baptist  minister  with  us  ninety-two  years  old  who  had 
preached  the  gospel  for  nineteen  years.  He  said  after  visiting  us : 
"From  this  day,  if  I  live,  I  am  going  to  talk  Gibson  County 
fair."  If  you  run  a  fair  in  the  interest  of  the  best  class  of  peo- 
ple you  will  have  none  of  these  objectional  features.  If  a  man 
smuggles  whiskey  in  as  soon  as  it  is  found  out  he  is  removed 
from  the  grounds.  The  result  is  people  all  over  the  county 
come  up  to  the  support  of  our  work.  To  make  our  institutes 
still  more  successful  we  need  a  small  appropriation  to  send  out 
men  to  work  in  this  new  field.  Prof.  Smart  deserves  credit  for 
sending  out  men  from  Purdue  University  to  help  along  insti- 
tute work  as  the  help  we  have  received  from  this  source  was 
quite  beneficial.  There  are  members  of  this  Board  who  are 
willing  to  go  out  and  assist  in  the  holding  of  these  institutes 
provided  their  expenses  are  paid. 

a.  M.  Lockharty  Dekalb  County — The  question  of  holding 
farmers'  institutes  is  attracting  much  attention  throughout  the 
State.  I  hold  in  my  hand  letters  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  asking  that  institutes  be  held.  I  have  talked  with  Messrs. 
Kingsbury,  Conner  and  others  about  taking  up  this  work,  and 
in  the  report  of  this  committee  their  plan  of  work  indicated. 
Now  what  I  want  to  speak  of  is  the  work  in  my  own  district, 
the  Sixteenth.  We  concluded  to  hold  five  meetings  in  my  dis- 
trict, commencing  at  Lagrange.  We  were  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Conner,  Kingsbury  and  Prof.  Latta.  At  Haw  Patch  we  had  a 
most  profitable  meeting.     The  house  was  filled  at  every  place 
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where  we  held  meetings,  and  especially  was  it  the  case  at  La- 
grange. I  never  before  knew  of  so  many  farmers  attending  a 
meeting  of  this  character,  and  I  think  there  were  as  many 
as  225  farmers  present.  At  every  place  where  we  have  held 
meetings,  the  people  who  attended  were  interested  enough  to 
want  another  held  in  their  locality.  The  building  of  silos  and 
preparation  of  ensilage  was  discussed.  Prof.  Latta  discussed 
the  subject  of  soils.  Prof.  Webster  presented  a  paper  on  in- 
sects. I  never  heard  better  papers  read  or  better  attention 
paid  to  the  reading.  Questions  were  asked  and  theoretically 
discussed.  The  good  results  of  these  meetings  were  followed 
by  other  institutes,  and  a  total  of  eight  were  held  in  my  dis- 
trict alone.  In  March  I  was  invited  to  go  to  Anderson  to  assist 
in  holding  an  institute  there.  We  had  at  that  meeting,  with 
others,  Messrs.  Billingsly  and  Kingsbury.  We  had  a  grand 
meeting.  We  held  another  there  December  19th,  last,  which 
was  a  fine  meeting  and  much  interest  manifested.  I  have  let- 
ters from  different  localities,  including  Muncie,  Warsaw  and 
Goshen,  asking  that  meetings  be  held.  So  we  see  that  mrch 
interest  is  being  taken  in  this  work,  not  only  among  the  farm- 
ers, but  their  wives  and  daughters  are  interested  also.  At  An- 
derson the  editor  of  the  Democrat  had  a  short -hand  reporter 
who  took  the  proceedings,  which  occupied  two  entire  pages. 
However,  there  is  a  drawback  in  this  work.  We  have  no 
money  to  carry  it  forward.  Prof.  Smart  can  not  afford  to  send 
out  speakers  from  Purdue  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Conner 
and  others  who  attended  these  institutes  paid  their  expenses. 
It  was  a  voluntary  work.  Why  should  not  Indiana  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa? 
In  Wisconsin  they  have  appropriated  $4,000  for  carrying  on 
this  work.  Indiana  has  started,  but,  in  my  judg^nent,  can  not 
run  successfully  without  help.  We  must  have  some  help.  We 
should  have  a  system  by  which  we  can  carry  this  work  on. 
At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  we  should  make  a  demand 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  working  up 
this  interest.  Mr.  Sieg,  I  believe,  is  one  of  oiir  committee.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him. 
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J.  Q.  A.  Siegy  Harrison  County. — I  am  one  of  that  committee, 
but  have  been  confined  to  narrow  limits  on  account  of  our  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  It  is  a  step  taken  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  if  the  proper  efforts  and  assistance  is  put  forth  in 
this  Institute  work  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  remedying  the 
many  defects  in  agricultural  work.  Prof.  Smart  talked  about 
the  deterioration  of  the  soil.  By  educating  the  farmer,  they 
learn  that  it  is  not  best  to  farm  too  much  land,  and,  farming  a 
leas  amount,  they  do  better.  We  held  an  Institute  in  our 
county  and  had  a  good  meeting;  it  awakened  an  interest  to 
have  another.  I  want  to  say  we  have  a  work  to  do.  The 
Grange  and  Farmers'  Clubs  have  done  much  good.  The  crops 
of  Harrison  County  have  increased  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  15 
years,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  a  better  system  of  cul- 
tivation and  manuring  of  our  soil ;  yet  our  farms  are  not  what 
they  should  be  to-day.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  corn 
should  not  be  as  good  as  when  grown  in  virgin  soil,  but  there 
is  great  reason  why  they  should  not  be  richer.  We  should  not 
take  money  out  of  the  soil  and  put  it  in  the  bank.  It  is  "  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul."  If  you  let  the  money  lay  in  the  soil 
it  is  safe,  but  if  you  take  your  riches  and  place  them  in  the 
bank  you  are  liable  to  become  a  bankrupt — your  means  are 
liable  to  get  away  from  you.  When  the  farmer  sees  this  in  a 
proper  light,  instead  of  putting  money  in  the  bank  he  will  put 
it  in  the  soil,  where  it  will  accumulate.  "Where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also,"  and  the  boys  will  stay  on  the 
farm ;  but  if  you  put  your  means  in  the  bank  the  boys  will 
want  to  go,  too.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  that  the  Insti- 
tute is  bound  to  do  a  great  work  if  it  is  properly  carried  for- 
ward. 

J.  B,  Conner^  Indianapolis — Last  year  you  started  out  with  a 
vim  in  this  work.  It  we  expect  to  demonstrate  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  the  need  of  an  appropriation  as  in  other 
States,  we  must  organize  as  I  said  last  year.  I  attended  seven 
Institutes  last  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, five  of  which  wore  in  the  north  part  of  the  State ;  they 
were  acceptable  and  topics  of  general  interest  were  intelligently 
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discusBed.  The  deterioration  of  the  soil,  drainage,  and  the 
feeding  of  ensilage  were  discussed  by  the  Professors  of  Purdue. 
In  six  counties  they  were  desirous  that  the  work  should  con- 
tinue from  year  to  year.  I  believe  you  have  entered  on  a  work 
which  will  second  and  supplement  the  experimental  station  at 
Purdue.  It  is  a  work  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  agriculture 
and  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  continue  this  work.. 

Mr.  MitcheUj  Gibson  County. — This  Board  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion we  will  be  compelled  to  ask  aid.  I  am  favorable  to  get- 
ting money  for  Institute  work,  but  we  must  look  to  our  inter- 
est as  a  Board  first.  I  think  we  should  leave  this  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Works,  of  Clark  Courdy. — We  are  trying  to  get  a  fair 
ground  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  have 
promised  to  help  all  I  can,  and  we  expect  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  Board.  Let  us  not  undertake  too  much. 
My  brother  farmers,  if  you  want  Institutes  until  we  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  let  us  come  up  and  make  them  a  success  by  indi- 
vidual eflort.  Our  own  interests  demand  this.  I  hope  we  will 
not  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  County  Institutes. 

J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Harrison  County. — We  paid  the  entire  ex- 
penses, even  hotel  bills  at  our  Institutes.  We  think  it  did  ten 
times  that  amount  of  good.  If  you  have  a  few  liberal  men  they 
will  pay  the  expenses.  Under  the  circumstance  we  should  not, 
I  think,  ask  the  Legislature  to  do  any  thing. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  Dekalb  County.  Unless  we  have  some  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  we  can  not  do  it.  Why  not  have  help  as 
other  States  While  I  hold  up  this  plea,  I  have  the  State 
Board  at  heart  as  much  as  any  one. 

Mr.  McDonald,  Whitley  County — Two  years  ago  when  this 
matter  was  before  the  Legislature  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
deadlock  that  occurred  at  that  time  you  would  have  your 
money.  There  need  be  no  fears  because  the  money  goes  right 
back  to  the  people.  I  think  there  should  be  a  committee  ap- 
pointed on  appropriation  to  look  after  this  matter.  We  need 
this  appropriation  and  would  like  to  have  it. 
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Prof.  Smart — I  think  we  should  refer  this  to  a  committee. 
This  State  appropriation  is  less  than  other  States  in  an  agri- 
cultural way.  Let  this  committee  look  after  the  matter  as  it 
sees  best. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart  that  a  select  commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  on  "Farmers'  Institutes"  was  adopted 
and  Messrs.  Lockhart,  J.  B.  Conner  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Smart  were 
named. 

Chairman  W.  H.  Bagan,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson  reported : 


MEMORIAL  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr,  PreMeftU : 

It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  your  committee  to  formally  make  known  to 
you  the  death ,  very  recently,  of  our  distinguished  predecessor  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  this  Board,  Hon.  Alexander  G.  Stevenson,  M.  D.  LL.  D.,  which  occurred 
at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  James  Bridges,  in  the  City  of  Greencastle, 
on  Wednesday  (January  2)  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years,  one  month 
and  eleven  days. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was,  not  only,  the  last  remaining  charter  member  of  this  Board, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  still  greater  distinction  of  having  held,  as  the  appointee  of 
Gov.  Whitcomb,  a  position  in  a  semi-ofBcial  organization  under  the  statutes  and 
organic  law  of  1816,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  board,  a  creature  of 
subsequent  legislation  under  our  present  constitution.  It  is  also  fair  to  assume 
that  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850,  and  as  an  earnest 
friend  of  agriculture  and  one  of  its  far-seeing  advocates,  should  have  given  his 
influence  and  the  weight  of  his  counsel  in  support  of  the  liberal  provisions  of  our 
present  constitution  for  the  promotion  of  all  rural  industries,  including  the  or-  ^ 
ganization  and  maintenance  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

From  its  organization,  in  1851,  to  the  beginning  of  1859,  Dr.  Stevenson  con- 
tinuously represented  his  district  in  this  Board,  excepting  the  two  years  (1855-56) 
when  the  late  Hon.  John  A.  Matson  was  its  representative.  For  three  years  of 
this  time  he  was  its  honored  President. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  an  educated  and  highly  successful  physician  and  surgeon, 
but  his  intuitive  love  for  rural  pursuits  prompted  him  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  in  life  to  abandon  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  retire  to  the  farm,  where 
he  first  embarked  in  sheep  husbandry.  Although  very  successful  in  this  calling, 
as  the  sale  of  his  clip  of  wool  for  the  year  1853  for  over  $3,000  would  indicate,  he 
was  forced,  solely  through  the  losnes  and  annoyance  he  sustained  from  predatory 
dogs,  to  give  up  his  flocks,  which  were  highly  bred,  and  the  most  noted  of  that 
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daji  and  embark  in  the  cattle  basinefls.  In  this,  as  in  sheep  husbandry,  he  very 
soon  became  a  leader.  His  short-horn  herds  were  noted  as  not  only  among  the 
best  in  the  State,  hot  he  himself  was  justly  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  the  points  of  excellence  in  this  as  in  other  breeds  of  cattle. 

His  herds  were  kept  up  and  constantly  improved  by  selections  and  careful 
breeding  until  1873,  when,  through  a  public  sale,  second  in  its  results  to  none  ever 
held  in  the  State,  he  retired  from  active  life  is  a  professional  breeder,  though  his 
strong  natural  affinities,  made  much  stronger  by  long  association  and  study,  ever 
after  held  him  close  to  the  herds  and  herdsmen  of  our  State  and  the  Nation.  • 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  a  frequent  and  an  able  contributor  to  the  agricultural  press 
of  the  country,  his  articles  taking  wide  range  and  scope,  though  generally  having 
direct  or  indirect  reference  to  grasing  and  stock  farming. 

As  a  member  of  this  Board,  few  have  served  it  more  ably,  and  none  so  long, 
for,  although  his  official  connection  with  it  ceased  thirty  yesrs  ago,  he  never,  dur- 
ing life,  failed  to  hold  its  best  interests  nacred  to  his  heart  This  fact  is  well  at- 
tested through  an  examination  of  its  records,  where  may  be  found,  at  intervals 
covering  this  long  period  of  time,  numerous  able  contributions  from  his  pen  to  its 
literature  and  evidences  of  his  benign  presence  at  its  public  exhibitions  and  con- 
ventions. Indeed  his  last  public  appearance  was  at  the  recent  State  Fair,  held  in 
this  city,  where  he  might  have  been  seen,  with  cane  in  hand,  or  under  the  escort  of 
a  friend,  in  buggy  or  carriage,  carefully  and  intelligently  inspecting  the  various 
objects  of  interest,  and  offering  such  comments  and  suggestions  as  only  the  deeply 
concerned  citizen  could  propose.  It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  members  of  your 
committee,  who  witnessed  this  last  public  appearance  of  our  old-time  friend,  that 
his  presence  elicited  from  the  Board  such  cordial  recognition,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  accorded  the  great  distinction  of  a  place  in  the  show-ring  among  his 
favorites,  the  Shorthorns,  while  the  judges  were  awarding  the  prizes. 

In  view,  first,  of  the  upright  Christian  character  of  the  man,  and  second,  of 
his  long,  able  and  faithful  services  rendered  thb  Board,  and  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture in  general,  and  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  citizen,  we  would  respectfully 
offer  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  a  record  of  these  proceedings  in  memory  of  the  distinguished 
services,  in  life,  of  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Stevenson,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  great 
sorrow,  now  that  he  is  gone,  be  made  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

W.  H.  Bagan, 
R.  T.  Browk, 
W.  B.  Seward, 

Committee. 
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RBMARE8  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  STEVENSON. 

CoL  J.  B.  McDonald — I  first  met  him  in  1866.  I  fully  concur 
with  the  address  and  resolutions  and  hope  they  will  be  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote.  The  doctor  was  a  grand  man  and  made  a 
record  on  this  earth  such  as  every  one  in  Indiana  should  be 
proud  to  own. 

Itobt.  Mitchell,  Gibson  County — I  do  not  know  how  long  ago 
it  was  but  think  he  was  the  first  important  breeder  of  Short- 
horn cattle  in  the  State.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  the  one  from  whom 
I  took  my  first  lesson  in  Short- horn  cattle  breeding;  after  that 
we  invited  him  to  deliver  an  address  before  our  county  society. 
He  talked  not  of  Short-horns  but  of  stamping  out  the  use 
of  liquor  on  our  fair  grounds.  And  when  Mr.  Bagan  refers  to 
his  coming  to  our  ring  last  fall  I  wish  to  say  that  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  there ;  he  wanted  to  see  the  Short- horn  cattle.  A  special 
messenger  was  sent  to  bring  him  out  so  he  could  see  without 
being  fatigued ;  he  could  not  walk  but  was  brought  in  a  car- 
riage when  he  came  to  look  at  the  cattle ;  he  was  astonished  and 
how  well  he  enjoyed  it.  He  sat  in  the  carriage  and  witnessed 
the  whole  exhibition. 

John  SigginSj  Boone  County.  I  cheerfully  concur  with  all 
that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  greatness  and  eloquence  of 
that  man.  I  remember  when  he  was  invited  to  our  county 
fair  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Shorthorns.  He 
made  a  good  speech ;  I  never  heard  a  better.  I  never  heard 
the  subject  discussed  and  explained  as  he  did. 

B.  M.  Lockharij  Dekalb  County.  As  to  his  visit  to  our  fair 
last  fall,  I  will  say  that  an  old  gentlemen  who  lives  in  the  city 
— a  Mr.  Whitlock — noticed  the  Doctor,  and  said:  "  The  Doc- 
tor, like  myself,  will  soon  go  to  the  other  shore.  Dr.  Steven- 
son and  I  were  exhibitors  at  the  fair  a  long  time  ago.  The 
boys  are  coming  along  with  the  fine  herds.''  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  a  man  I  learned  to  respect,  and  was  one  of  the  first  I 
made  acquaintance  with  in  my  connection  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  was  considered  by  me  as  authority 
on  any  subject. 
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W.  H.  Ragan^  Putnam  County.  Those  of  you  who  knew 
Dr.  Stevenson  as  an  occasional  visitor  at  the  fair  scarcely  knew 
the  grandeur  of  the  man.  He  had  a  great  mind.  I  refer  to 
the  natural  intuitive  turn  of  mind  to  show  how  valuable  a  cit- 
izen he  has  been.  He  has  been  in  our  community  in  Putnam 
county,  which  is  my  home,  for  many  years,  and  has  been  an 
intimate  friend  from  my  childhood.  He  was  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  DePauw  University  for  a  number  of  years  and  presi- 
dent of  that  board.  He  helped,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
man,  to  build  up  that  institution,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  the  only  senior  survivor  on  the  board.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  first  serving  in  1831,  as  representa- 
tive from  Putnam  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  adopted  plans  for  the  then  new  State  House,  which  was 
located  where  the  present  magnificent  structure  now  stands, 
an  edifice  of  which  early  pioneers  were  proud.  In  various 
ways  he  has  been  a  leader,  a  prominent  man  who  was  con- 
stantly sought  out  and  placed  in  the  lead,  where  he  belonged. 
Another  remark  I  wish  to  make  for  members  of  the  incoming 
Legislature,  should  there  be  any  present.  The  Doctor  said  in 
my  hearing,  indeed  addressed  to  myself  when  asked  why  he 
left  sheep  husbandry  and  took  up  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
whether  it  was  as  profitable  as  sheep  husbandry :  *^  Cattle 
gave  me  less  labor  in  part,  but  the  main  reason  I  quit  sheep 
husbandry  was  on  account  of  the  annoyance  by  dogs.  I  could 
not  sleep  of  nights  for  the  dogs  chasing  my  sheep,  until  I 
had  to  abandon  sheep  husbandry."  This  I  say  to  encourage 
further  legislation  against  the  curse  of  dogs.  Certainly  no  man 
since  the  days  of  Gov.  Wright  has  greater  credit  in  the  organ- 
ization and  building  jip  of  this  Board  than  Dr.  Stevenson.  As 
I  have  recently  gone  over  the  records  I  find  that  there  were  53 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  served,  including  the  original  Board. 

W.  B.  Sewardj  Monroe  County,  It  was  my  fortune  to  know 
Dr.  Stevenson.  In  referring  back  to  the  original  organization 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  think  I  can  say 
that  my  father  was  in  some  measure  the  originator  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.     My  father  had  charge  of  Governor 
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Wright  when  a  boy,  and  assisted  him  in  his  education  and 
growing  time  of  life.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  one  appointed  among 
others  to  organize  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I 
do  not  think  the  agricultural  community  of  Indiana  owe  a 
greater  debt  or  more  respect  to  any  man  than  to  Dr.  Stevenson. 
No  person  has  done  more  to  advance  agriculture,  and  particu- 
larly advance  the  cattle  interest  in  this  State,  than  Dr.  Steven- 
son. The  farmer  and  people  generally  owe  him  for  that,  but 
can  only  pay  by  cherishing  his  memory  as  long  as  they  live. 

J.  Q.  A.  Sieffj  Harrison  County.  I  was  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Stevenson.  I  saw  him  last  fall,  and  when  I 
took  him  by  the  hand  I  felt  he  was  a  great  and  good  man.  The 
people'  of  Indiana  mourn  over  him.  We  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  cordially  indorse  the  resolution. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Bules  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported.  *  The  reports  were  adopted. 

A  motion  was  carried  instructing  the  State  Board  to  have 
printed  and  distributed  at  the  gates  during  the  State  Fair,  pro- 
grammes giving  time  and  place  of  the  exhibitions  each  day. 

Hon.  Robert  Mitchell  introduced  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject: 

^^IS  THERE  ENOUGH  STOCK  KEPT  ON  THE  FARMS  OF  INDIANA  TO  KEEP 

UP  THE   FERTILITY   OF   THE   SOIL?" 

The  question  of  fertilitj  of  the  soil  is  one  that  needs  careful  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  wealth  of  the  coal  fields  of  anj  State 
is  estimated  by  its  output  of  coal  in  manufacturing  cities.  The  wealth  of  such 
manufactories  is  measured  by  their  output  of  manufactured  articles.  The  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  a  State  is  estimated  by  the  output  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  pork,  beef, 
wool,  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Now,  the  question  is,  can  Mother  Earth  con- 
tinue on  giving  to  the  husbandman  such  lavish  gifts  without  being  reimbursed  in 
a  substantial  way.  So  I  come  now  to  the  subject,  is  there  enough  stock  kept  on 
the  farms  of  our  State  to  make  manure  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil?  The  answer  to  the  question  may  be  put  down,  No,  not  one -half !  Then,  if  there 
is  not  barn-yard  manure  enough,  resort  must  be  had  to  other  ways  of  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Among  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizers  for  the  farms, 
none  is  better  than  red  clover.    When  clover  seed  is  selling  at  $4.00  per  bushel,  it 
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will  cost  fifty  centa  an  acre  to  seed  your  wheat  fields.  A  common  practice  with  the 
best  farmers  of  Southern  Indiana  is  to  sow  all  the  wheat  fields  to  clover,  and  if  the 
season  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  clover,  by  the  time  the  fall  plowing  begins  a 
rank  growth  of  clover  is  ready  to  be  tamed  under  for  fall  seeding  for  wheat.  The 
heavy  growth  of  clover  thus  turned  under  each  year  for  a  few  years  will  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  much  cheaper  and  the  benefits  will  be  almost  equal  to  a 
good  spread  of  barn-yard  manure.  The  next  best  way  of  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  by  a  rotating  system  of  crops,  say  com  after  clover  pasture,  wheat  after 
corn,  and  clover  again  after  wheat  If  this  system  of  rotating  crops  is  adopted  by 
the  farmer,  his  lands  will  improve  in  fertility.  A  third  plan  of  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  hoU  is  by  the  use  of  active  fertilizers,  such  as  lime,  bone-dost,  dried 
blood,  and  other  chemical  preparations.  These  active  fertilizers  are  for  the  imme- 
diate wants  and  benefits  of  the  crops  they  are  sowed  upon,  and  will  give  good 
crops,  but  as  a  rule  do  not  contribute  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  soil  such  as  clover  or 
barn-yard  manure.  Well  do  I  recollect  when  a  boy  on  my  father's  farm  in  Soot- 
land,  how  he  would  make  us  hustle  around  and  gather  together  all  of  the  drop* 
pings  of  the  stock  about  the  barn-yard,  and  carefully  pile  it  up  for  future  use.  The 
Scotch  farmer  looked  upon  the  size  of  his  manure  pile  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
good  bank  account  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  I  also  recollect  when  I  came 
to  Indiana,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  it  amused  me  very  muph  to  see  the  average 
Hoosier  farmer  at  that  time,  when  his  horses  could  no  longer  get  into  the  stables 
for  the  manure  pile,  go  to  work  and  tear  down  the  old  log  stable  and  build  anew, 
rather  than  clean  the  manure  out  of  the  stable.  Quite  a  change,  however,  is  oome 
about  now  in  Indiana.  The  old  log  stable  is  replaced  by  substantial  barns,  and 
the  thrifty  farmers  can  be  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  not  only  saving  all  the 
manure  carefully,  produced  on  the  farm,  but  at  leisure  times  his  teams  are  busy 
hauling  all  the  manure  he  can  get,  for  well  he  knows  now  that  a  liberal  supply  of 
good  manure  is  the  farmer's  best  friend. 

Mr.  Hendry.  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  growth  of 
clover  from  the  seed.  We  sow  in  the  spring  on  wheat  and 
sometimes  fail.  I  want  to  know  the  best  method  to  proceed  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  clover. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  been  quite  successful  with  our  clover. 
If  sown  too  early  and  there  should  come  a  little  mild,  warm 
weather  the  germs  will  sprout,  and  then  should  it  freeze  you 
are  apt  to  lose  seed.  This  is  something  we  must  watch.  We 
get  a  growth  from  12  to  15  inches  high,  then  turn  it  unxler  and 
put  in  wheat.  Keep  this  up  from  year  to  year  and  the  soil  will 
improve  all  the  time.  After  the  hard  freezing  is  past  is  the 
time  to  sow.  We  don't  seed  quite  so  early  as  formerly ;  the 
plant  is  easily  killed  in  the  bud. 
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Mr.  Hendry.  The  trouble  with  us  has  been  not  only  with 
freezing,  bat  dry  seasons.  The  young  plant  dies  out,  as  it  has 
nothing  to  keep  or  sustain  it.  We  have  adopted  a  diiferent 
method  from  that  practiced  formerly — that  of  dragging  the 
wheat  with  a  common  harrow.  By  this  method  we  put  the 
seed  a  little  deeper  in  the  soil,  and  think  it  better.  A  few 
years  ago  when  the  winters  were  milder  than  now  we  sowed 
on  the  snow  and  succeeded  very  well,  but  our  method  now  is 
to  drag  the  ground  with  a  common  harrow,  thereby  loosening 
the  soil,  and  it  is  thought  by  most  that  it  also  prevents  drying 
oat.  The  seed  takes  hold  better  and  will  stand  a  drought 
better. 

Mr.  Works.  I  used  to  sow  during  the  first  week  in  April, 
and  I  lost  much  seed.  I  now  sow  on  limestone  land  in  Febru- 
ary. If  the  clover  comes  up  and  don't  freeze  in  the  bend  it 
lives.  I  am  well  pleased  with  what  I  have  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  clover.  My  best  success  in  following  clover  is  first 
wheat,  then  corn.  This  is  a  question  we  should  all  study.  In 
red  clay  land  it  does  not  do  for  me  to  follow  clover  with  a  corn 
crop. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  Board  met,  Hon.  Jasper  N.  Davidson  presiding,  and 
proceeded  with  the  election  of  members  of  the  Board  in  dis- 
tricts where  terms  had  expired  or  resignations  were  proterred, 
with  the  following  result : 

2d  Digtrict— W.  W.  Berry,  Knox  County. 
•    5th  District — W.  K.  Officer,  Jefferson  County. 

6th  District — Dick  Jones,  Bartholomew  County. 

7th  District— E.  H.  Peed,  Henry  County. 

9th  District — Thomas  Nelson,  Parke  County. 
10th  District — Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  District — Lloyd  S.  Jones,  Huntington  County. 
12th  District — John  M.  Boggs,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— B.  F.  Clemans,  Wabash  County. 
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The  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds  reported  indorsing  the 
work  of  the  Board  in  making  the  extensive  permanent  im- 
provements on  the  grounds  during  the  past  season,  and  heartily 
approved  the  suggestions  of  the  General  Superintendent  to 
further  improve  the  same  whenever  the  State  Board  feels  itself 
financially  able  to  continue  the  good  work  to  its  final  comple- 
tion. It  also  commended  the  work  of  janitor  Louis  Grim, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Board's  property  on  the  grounds.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  reported 
recommending  that  the  suggestions  contained  therein  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board.  It  was 
so  referred. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  from  the  Special  Committee,  reported  it  im- 
practicable for  the  Delegate  Board  to  visit  Purdue  University 
in  a  body,  but  recommended  each  member  of  the  Board  to  pay 
Purdue  a  visit  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Seig  opened  the  discussion  on 


"HOW   CAN   THB   SOIL  BE   MOST  PROFITABLY   CULTIVATED? 


» 


He  said : 

We  are  not  all  situated  alike,  and  some  want  to  raise  differ- 
ent products  from  others.  Some  want  to  garden  and  realize  as 
much  or  more  from  that  garden  as  from  general  farming. 
Therefore,  this  subject  would  take  just  as  many  questions  and 
answers  as  localities  in  the  country.  The  question  once  was, 
"The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume,''  and  the  way  to  raise 
corn  is  to  raise  corn.  We  must  bring  the  soil  up  first  to  the 
proper  condition.  If  you  don't  do  this  you  will  lose,  and  your 
soil  will  deteriorate.  There  are  many  ideas  going  in  regard  to 
this  question.  One  is,  How  can  we  tell  the  soil  is  becoming 
exhausted?  It  is  found  by  different  cultivation  and  climate. 
We  say  when  the  soil  is  going  down  it  is  tired  of  work  as  we 
are  when  we  follow  one  kind  of  work  a  long  time.  Land 
sometimes  when  worn  out  needs  rest.  We  must  rest  it  if  we 
farm  profitably.     We  should  have  a  rotation  of  crops.     There 
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are  difierent  ideas  as  to  this  rotation.  We  should  come  to- 
gether and  compare  notes  about  our  methods  of  cultivation 
and  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  crops  we  raise.  I  have  to  con- 
fine my  operations  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  my  county.  You  in 
the  north  part  of  the  State  confine  yourself  to  the  prairie,  and 
we  to  the  upland,  and  yet  in  that  kind  of  soil  the  question 
would  be  how  to  farm  in  one  and  how  to  farm  in  the  other. 
My  idea  in  this  is,  we  must  take  our  surroundings  into  consid- 
eration and  seed  our  land  in  that  which  will  bring  the  most 
money  to  the  acre.  We  must  know  how  to  keep  the  soil  pro- 
ductive and  not  let  it  run  down,  or  else  we  will  lose.  In  our 
part  of  the  State  we  use  commercial  fertilizers,  and  we  use 
barn-yard  manure,  but  we  can't  get  enough  of  it. 

Whether  it  pays  to  haul  manure  from  the  city  I  can  not  tell. 
It  will  take  48  cart  loads  of  that  kind  of  fertilizer  to  cover  one 
acre  of  ground,  and  if  you  are  three  miles  from  the  city  and 
haul  four  loads  a  day,  and  your  expenses  are  $4.50,  at  this  we 
all  know  it  don't  pay,  therefore  we  should  look  in  another  di- 
rection and  get  a  cheaper  way  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  our 
soil.  We  use  all  kinds  of  fertilizers;  some  use  bone  meal, 
while  others  use  superphosphate.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
there  was  an  organization  in  our  section  known  as  the  Farm- 
ers' Club,  which  did  much  good  in  the  way  of  advocating 
commercial  fertilizers.  Our  wheat  crops  had  run  down  to 
eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  we  could  not  make  money  raising 
wheat.  Some  thought  it  paid  while  others  did  not,  but  since 
we  gave  these  fertilizers  a  trial  we  are  largely  increasing  the 
yield  of  our  crops.  After  using  these  fertilizers  the  ground 
that  is  hard  becomes  of  a  fine  appearance,  and  we  raise  better 
corn  than  we  did  formerly.  We  have  got  to  use  fertilizers 
that  will  increase  the  product  of  the  soil  and  increase  the  fer- 
tility. We  have  got  to  experiment,  and  if  we  get  the  proper 
fertilizer  it  will  do  good.  Some  of  those  fertilizers  have  more 
acids  than  others  and  you  have  to  determine  this  matter.  On 
our  table  land  we  use  bone  dust,  while  in  the  valley  phosphate. 
We  have  to  determine  this  by  practical  experience.  We  have 
to  ascertain  what  our  soils  need.     You  get  the  bone  on  tbQ 
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cattle  from  the  soil  and  yea  mast  put  the  bone  back  in  the 
soil.  We  apply  these  fertilizers  with  a  drill  as  we  sow  wheat, 
having  a  box  on  the  drill  especially  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
same  way  with  the  corn  drill.  It  saves  much  labor.  Every 
man  who  sows  wheat  sows  his  fertilizer.  Every  farmer  should 
keep  a  book  account  of  his  work,  and  then  he  can  tell  whether 
he  is  farming  profitably  or  not.  Many  farmers  sit  in  the  house 
and  say,  "My  farm  don't  look  well,  but  I  will  not  do  anything 
to-day.''  The  farm  is  going  down  all  the  time,  but  when  you 
see  an  improved  farm  the  owner  measures  and  drives  his  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  same  way  with  every  other  kind  of  industry. 
The  boy  who  plows  the  farm  don't  need  to  use  much  muscle, 
neither  does  he  when  he  puts  hay  in  the  mow  with  the  fork, 
but  he  has  to  use  brains ;  it  requires  more  brain  than  muscle. 
The  time  was  when  it  required  more  muscle  than  brain,  but  it 
is  diflferent  now.  The  farmer  of  to-day  should  be  the  most  in- 
telligent man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  he  comes  in 
contact  with  these  things  all  the  time,  and  if  he  don't  look  at 
this  matter  right  he  should  go  in  his  house  and  stay  until 
death  comes  around  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden. 


"TRADES   AND   PROFESSIONS   OONNBCTBD   WITH   AQRICULTURB. 


>> 


Mr,  Aaron  Jones.  I  was  on  the  programme  to  prepare  an 
article  on  this  subject,  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  no  paper  to 
read.  I  take  it  that  I  am  not  to  speak  of  the  kindred  associa- 
tions of  agriculture,  because  you  have  men  that  will  bring  out 
these,  but  there  are  some  things  which  have  direct  reference  to 
agriculture,  standing  hand  in  hand  and  promoting  the  interest 
of  all.  Among  the  first  1  wish  to  mention  that  of  tile-making. 
The  manufacture  of  tile  to-day  has  an  influence  to  build  up  the 
best  interests  of  Indiana.  This  question  of  making  tile  is 
opening  and  thoroughly  revolutionizing  the  soil  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  We  have  but  commenced  in  this  process;  it  is  going 
on  and  spreading  until  it  has  confronted  nearly  every  agricul- 
turist in  the  State.  Another  interest  is  that  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  implements.    We  have  these  agricultural  estab- 
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lishments  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  which  are  turning  out 
implements  and  machinery  which  greatly  lessen  the  expendi- 
ture of  muscle.  We  have  divided  and  do  divide  the  people  of 
oar  country,  and  right  here  let  me  remark,  the-  very  fact  of 
dividing  up  the  industries  and  pursuits  is  going  to  make  this 
nation  in  all  respects  a  great  power.  This  division  and  diver- 
sified industry  which  prompt  each  other  is  one  we  have  got  to 
solve  in  this  the  nineteenth  century.  These  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments make  articles  which  we.  need  on  the  farm,  and 
are  affording  us  much  we  have  a  market  for.  Hence  I  regard 
these  as  the  primaries  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
country.  Another  industry  is  the  great  transportation  and 
commercial  lines  of  our  country ;  these  are  alive  to  agri- 
culturists and  agricultural  interests.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
question  but  these  lines  of  transportation  spreading  out  through 
our  State,  increases  the  value  of  our  farms  largely.  fTow  there  is 
no  other  branch,  than  this  one  thing,  the  trades  and  professions 
help  build  up  in  the  agricultural  industry.  I  have  not  time 
allotted  me  (ten  minutes)  to  discuss  this  question  thoroughly  as 
it  should  be.  There  is  one  other  matter  of  which  I  wish  to 
speak,  that  of  the  legislature  working  for  the  interest  of  the 
farmer.  To-day  we  want  to  ask  our  legislature  to  pass  such 
measures  as  will  promote  the  great  interest  of  agriculture. 

First,  we  would  say  give  us  a  good,  clear  and  liberal  appro- 
priation to  build  up  the  agricultural  school  of  Indiana,  making 
it  more  useful  and  important  to  the  citizens  and  farmers  of  the 
State.  The  Legislatures  in  the  past  have  given  us  some  good 
laws  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  such  as  drainage,  from  which 
Bome  of  the  most  worthless  lands  have  become  the  best  in  the 
State.  They  want  to  supplement  further  on  this  question  so  as 
to  reclaim  many  of  the  unclaimed  and  unsettled  places  of  our 
State.  There  are  some  localities  which  require  drainage,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  so  great  that  it  can  not  be  done  by  in- 
dividual effort,  such  as  cutting  out  and  straightening  some  of 
the  rivers  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State,  the  removal  of 
the  dam  at  Momence,  and  bring  into  cultivation  the  swamps 
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of  the  Kankakee.  This,  if  it  were  done,  would  almost  revolu- 
tionize the  State.  My  land  don't  need  draining,  but  I  am 
favorable  to  paying  my  proportion  of  the  tax  required  for  this 
for  the  pride  I  have  in  the  great  State  of  Indiana;  and 
farther,  if  this  land  should  be  reclaimed  and  made  productive 
it  would  increase  the  amount  of  taxes  and  thereby  lessen  my 
taxes.  The  farmers  of  this  State  should  say  something  on  this 
question.  There  is  one  thing,  the  Legislature  should  take  a 
strong  stand  upon  and-pass  laws  that  are  practical,  and  should 
be  enforced.  The  farmers  of  Indiana  have  by  previous  tax- 
ation built  up  highways  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
also  labored  hard  to  build  up  railroad  companies,  and  they 
should  help  us  pay  these  taxes  to  build  up  public  highways. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Legislature  should  exercise  its 
rights  to  come  to  the  management  of  these  roads.  So  far  as 
public  interest  is  concerned  it  should  pass  laws  giving  us 
reasonable  transportation  over  railways.  We  should  have  the 
passage  of  just  railway  laws  equalizing  the  rate  of  transporta- 
tion on  all  our  lines,  which  we  have  a  right  to  have.  It  is 
unjust  that  we  should  pay  a  higher  rate  to  one  company  than 
to  another.  We  want  to  say  that  we  have  made  your  roads  by 
the  products  of  our  farms.  You  know  and  I  know  the  value 
railroads  would  contribute  in  the  commercial  centers  to  those 
within  if  the  prices  were  good.  The  Legislature  should  fix 
just  and  equitable  laws  regulating  this  matter.  When  we  have 
done  that  this  Legislature  will  be  legislating  for  the  interest  of 
the  agriculturists  of  the  State,  building  up  the  great  agricul- 
tural interest,  which  is  the  principal  of  prosperity  of  the  State 
and  of  the  nation. 

As  we  prosper  the  agriculturists  grow  strong;  they  spend 
their  money  with  a  wise  hand,  surrounding  their  homes  with 
luxuries,  building  up  the  intelligence  of  our  country  and  agri- 
culture, cementing  and  making  strong  the  great  fabric  which 
no  politician  or  demagogue  can  shake.  We  will  go  on  from 
year  to  year  making  this  country  the  greatest  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  one  to  which  other  nations  will  look  to  and 
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model  after.  And  it  seems  to  me  you  who  represent  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  lead  the  way,  direct  and  say  what  we 
need  and  what  we  want. 

Prof.  Smart  Another  thing  is  the  idea  of  keeping  a  book 
account  of  results,  which  will  be  found  of  practical  import- 
ance to  farmers. 

Mr.  Seig.  The  first  farmers'  club  in  our  county  we  cAught 
on  to  that  idea.  I  was  secretary  and  corresponded  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  From  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  we  received  many  seeds,  which  were 
distributed,  doing  much  good.  We  had  garden  products  in 
abundance.  There  were  20  members  in  that  club.  We  hired 
a  boy  to  haul  our  produce  to  Louisville,  and  we  sold  garden 
products  to  the  amount  of  $200  a  week.  We  continued  haul- 
ing to  the  city  for  two  years.  This  was  all  done  by  concert  of 
action. 

■ 

Prof.  Smart  I  was  told  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  that  they  used  pure  potash  as  a  fertilizer  and  the  crop 
was  doubled  in  quantity.  It  would  be  well  for  some  of  us  to 
try  it.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  apply  to  the  acre.  It 
was  tried  as  an  experiment. 

J.  Strange,  Grant  County.  My  land  is  underlaid  with  lime- 
stone. It  was  covered  with  blue  ash  and  walnut  timber;  where 
you  find  this  kind  of  timber  you  have  good  soil.  We  used 
barn-yard  fertilizer,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  improve  our 
crops  by  rotation,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  We  have  a 
great  corn-growing  county.  In  my  early  days  I  traded  for  a 
tract  of  land  that  was  so  poor  that  it  would  hardly  sprout  peas. 
I  began  a  systematic  system  of  fertilizing  and  crop  rotation, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  could  raise  on  that  land  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  On  that  farm  is  where  I  made 
my  start  in  the  world.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Grant,  and  the 
western  part  of  Blackford  County,  they  raise  many  potatoes  on 
the  upland  between  Hartford  City  and  Marion.  We  find  after 
raising  one  good  crop,  if  fertilizers  are  not  used,  the  succeeding 
crops  become  less  and  less  year  by  year.  By  going  down  a 
little  way  we  find  it  is  all  mixed  through  with  gravel.    Our 
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wheat  crops  were  poor  on  low  land,  on  account  of  the  land  not 
being  drained.  The  wheat  would  freeze  out,  but  since  we  have 
good  drainage,  crops  do  not  freeze  out  so  badly.  Our  crop  last 
year  was  in  good  shape  until  the  22d  of  March.  After  the 
freezing  weather  was  pvef  I  sowed  in  clover ;  portions  of  the 
field  where  not  affected,  made  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 
have  got  to  apply  fertilizers  to  the  soil  according  to  the  climate 
and  quality  of  soil. 

Mr.  Miotiy  Posey  County.  In  Posey  County  we  use  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, bone  dust,  and  the  result  is  we  have  big  crops  of  wheat. 
Our  land  is  building  up  all  the  time  under  a  system  of  fertilizing 
and  crop  rotation. 

Mr.  Harshbarger.  I  have  bought  several  poor  farms.  I  have 
sold  several  of  them  after  bringing  them  up  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Elioti.  In  regard  to  the  deterioration  of  seed,  for  a 
number  of  years  we  raised  Fultz  wheat  and  it  was  a  success, 
but  for  two  years,  the  harvest  of  1886  and  1887,  the  crop  was 
said  to  run  out.  There  is  a  ridge  of  land  between  my  farm 
and  the  Wabash  river  which  is  much  higher  than  next  to  the 
river.  One  piece  on  that  ridge  made  86  bushels  to  the  acre, 
along  the  location  of  my  land  22  bushels,  and  lower  down  10 
bushels.  It  shows  it  was  not  the  seed,  but  there  was  an  at- 
mospheric influence  working  on  that  wheat.  So  we  consid- 
ered then  that  we  were  not  on  the  right  track  to  vote  the 
Fultz  wheat  a  failure.  The  Mediterranean  and  Velvet  Chaff 
were  voted  out. 

Mr.  Strange.  Can  any  one  explain  the  question  of  seed 
wheat  running  out  ? 

Mr.  Eliott.  Cheat  and  cockle  have  run  out  by  the  use  of 
the  screen  in  cleaning. 

Mr.  HigginSy  Boone  County.  In  Boone  county  we  have  had 
much  swamp  land.  We  have  now  much  of  it  drained  and 
under  cultivation,  and  this  year  some  immense  crops  were 
raised  on  land  in  that  county  that  a  few  years  ago  was  knee 
deep  in  water.  This  question  of  crop  rotation  is  one  of  the 
best  to  bring  up  our  soil.    If  you  sow  clover,  let  it  grow  up 
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and  cut  it  the  first  year;  you  don't  make  much,  but  if  yoa  tarn 
it  under  your  profits  will  be  much  greater.  *The  land  I  cleared 
53  years  ago  is  the  best  1  have. 

Jdr.  Hendry.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  this  discussion. 
There  was  a  matter  introduced  by  Mr.  Jones,  that  of  railroad 
transportation.  The  question  is  whether  the  Legislature  should 
not  step  in  and  keep  the  price  of  transportation  at  such  figures 
that  we  can  live  and  profit  by  it. 

Prof.  Smart.  The  statement  I  made  is  not  one  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for ;  I  took  the  reports  from  the  United  States  census ; 
the  compilation  was  made  by  Prof.  Adams,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  statement  made.  If  the 
statement  is  not  correct,  it  should  be  known,  and  proper  cor- 
rection made.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  things  are  better  than 
I  thought  they  were.  The  statement  I  made  was  not  that  we 
produce  less  crops  than  we  used  to,  but  about  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  as  compared  with  the  virgin  soil.  A  fact  you 
have  to  use  fertilizers  to  keep  the  soil  up,  why  do  you  have  to 
keep  the  soil  up  if  it  is  kept  up  without  them  ?  I  throw  this 
thought  out  for  you  to  think  of. 

The  Board  adjourned  until  8:80  a.  m. 


January  10, 1889,  8:80  a.  m. 
The  convention  met  with  President  Davidson  in  the  chair. 
The  business  of  the  Delegate  Board  being  completed,  on 
motion  of  6.  W.  Rogers,  of  LaPorte,  it  adjourned  sine  die. 


FROCEEDINQS  OF  THE  OLD  BOARD-1888. 


January  10, 1889. 
The  Board  met.    The  roll  call  showed  a  quorum  present.    A 
number  of  bills  for  advertising,  etc.,  were  examined  and  or- 
dered paid,  after  which  the  old  Board  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARD-1889. 


January  10, 1889. 

The  new  Board  organized  by  electing  Mr.  W.  B.  Seward 
temporary  chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion ot  oflScers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  following  result: 

President — Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Montgomery  County. 

Vice  President — W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte  County. 

Secretary — Alex.  Heron,  Marion  County. 

Treasurer — Sylvester  Johnson,  Marion  County. 

General  Superintendent — Chas.  E.  Merrifield,  Marion  County. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  E.  H.  Peed,  W.  B.  Seward, 
K.  M.  Lockhart  and  Robt.  Mitchell. 

Treasurer  Johnson  made  a  statement  detailing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  it  was  decided  to  place  a  short- 
time  loan  for  $6,000  to  bridge  over  difficulties  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

The  time  of  holding  the  next  fair  was  fixed  for  September 
23, 1889. 

The  Executive  (Committee  was  instructed  to  investigate  the 
request  of  the  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company  to  allow  them 
to  lay  a  track  across  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  connecting  Ala- 
bama street  with  their  Central  avenue  line. 

Messrs.  Seward,  Heron,  Johnson  and  Merrifield  were  ap- 
pointed to  draft  and  present  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
Board  to  the  Legislature. 

Board  adjourned  to  February  19, 1889. 


INDIANA  STATE  FAIR. 


Prenfiurt)  /Vwards. 


CATTLE. 


Robert  Mitchell  and  J.  Q.  A.  Seio,  SuperinteDdeDta. 


(When  no  State  is  mentioned  Indiana  is  understood.) 

CLASS  I—Shorthoms, 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown $25  00 

Second,  £.  S.  Frazee,  Orange 12  00 

Ball,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 20  00 

Ball,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Abram  Benick  &  Son,  Clintonville,  Ky  .   .   .  16  00 

Second,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Abram  Renick  &  Son,  Clintonville,  Ky 8  00 

Second,  Jacob  Henn,  Redmon,  111 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 25  00 

Second,  Jacob  Henn,  Redmon,  111 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Jacob  Henn,  Redmon,  111 20  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Ind 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 16  00 

Second,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 8  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 4  00 

Committeeman — J.  Q.  Imboden,  Decatur,  111. 
9— Agr. 
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CLASS  II—Herefords. 

Ball,  3  years  old  and  oy^ r,  Thomas  Clark,  Beecher,  HI $25  00 

Second,  Fowler  &  Van  NatU,  Fowler 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Adams  Earl,  Lafayette 20  00 

Second,  Fowler  &  Van  Natta,  Fowler 10  00 

Bull,  1  rear  old  and  under  2,  Adams  Earl,  Lafayette 16  00 

Second,  Fowler  &  Van  Natta,  Fowler 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Adams  Earl,  Lafayette 8  00 

Second,  Fowler  &  Van  Natta,  Fowler 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Fowler  &  Van  Natta,  Fowler 25  00 

Second,  Q.  W.  Henry,  Ashkum,  111 •   • 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Fowler  &  Van  Natta,  Fowler 20  00 

Second,  0.  W.  Henry,  Aehkum,  111 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Adams  Earl,  Lafayette 16  00 

Second,  Fowler  &  Van  Natta,  Fowler. 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  0.  W.  Henry,  Ashkum,  111 8  00 

Second,  Adams  Earl,  Lafayette 4  00 

Committeeman — W.  H.  Leonard. 


CLASS  III—AU  Polled  Breeds. 

Bull,  3  years. old  and  over,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.   •  .  925  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio  .  20  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio  .  16  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 4  OO 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.   .   .  25  OO 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne. 12  OO 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio  .  20  OO 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Benton  Garringer,  Wajshington  C.  H.,  Ohio  .  16  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 4  00 

Committeeman — R.  C.  Auld. 
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CLASS  IV—HoUtein-Fi-iesians, 

Ball,  S  years  old  and  over,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin $25  00 

Second,  A.  B.  Halderman,  Elkhart 12  00 

Boll,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  G.  A.  &  E.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 20  00 

Second,  A.  B.  Halderman,  Elkhart 10  00 

Ball,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  S.  W.  t>ungan,  Franklin 16  00 

Second,  A.  B.  Halderman,  Elkhart 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  A.  B.  Halderman,  Elkhart 8  00 

Second,  G.  A.  &  E.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 25  00 

Second,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  A.  B.  Halderman,  Elkhart 20  00 

Second,  G.  A.  &  E.  A.  Stonton,  Greenwood 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  A.  &  E.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood   ....  16  00 

Second,  A.  B.  Halderman,  Elkhart 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 8  00 

Second,  G.  A.  &  E.  A.  SUnton,  Greenwood 4  00 

Cammitieeman — L.  S.  Frederick. 


CLASS  V—Devons. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio $26  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  City 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 20  00 

Ball,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 16  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedaryille,  Ohio 8  00 

Boll,  under  1  year,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  City 8  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 4  00 

Cow,  8  years  old  and  over,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 25  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  aty 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 16  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  City 4  00 

Committeeman — L.  S.  Frederick. 
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CLASS  Vl—Jcmeys, 

Bully  3  yean  old  and  oy«r,  II.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport |25  00 

Second,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 12  00 

Ball,  2  yean  old  and  under  3,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 20  00 

Second,  Peter  Baab,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport 16  00 

Second,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Peter  Raab,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Wheatcrnft,  Sonthport 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Cochran  <&  Son,  Spiceland       25  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport 20  00 

Second,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Sonthport 16  00 

Second,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 8  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport 4  00 


Committeeman — Dr.  D.  W.  Voyles. 


GLASS  VII— SweqpstaJBea— Beef  Bretds  of  QuOe. 

Ball,  any  age,  Adams  Earl,  Lafayette $30  00 

Cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 25  00 

Bull  and  6  of  his  get  (one  must  be  a  calf),  Benton  Garringer,  Washington, 

C.  H.,  Ohio 25  00 


Sweepstakes — Milk  Breeds. 

Bull,  any  age,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport $30  00 

Cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  Cochran  &  Son,  Spiceland 25  00 

Bull  and  5  of  his  get  (one  must  be  a  calf),  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport .   .    25  00 


Herds  of  Beef  Breeds  of  Outle, 

Herd  of  5  head,  consisting  of  1  bull  2  years  old  and  over ;  1  cow,  3  years 
old  and  over ;  1  heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3 ;  1  heifer,  1  year 
and  under  2 ;  1  heifer  calf,  under  1  year ;  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Mid- 
dletown   150  00 

Second,  Benton  Garringer,  Washington,  C.  H.,  Ohio 75  00 

Young  herd  of  cattle,  to  consist  of  1  bull  and  4  heifers,  all  under  2  years  of 

age,  J.  Bangh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute 50  00 

Second,  Adam  Earl,  Lafayette 25  00 

Three  fat  steers,  M.  Cutsinger,  Edinburg 50  00 
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CLASS  VIIl-^Herdu  of  Dairy  Breeds  0/  OatOe, 

Herd  consisting  of  1  bull,  2  years  old  or  over;  1  cow,  3  years  old  or  over; 
1  heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3;  1  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under 
2 ;  heifer  calf  under  1  year  old ;  H.  H.  Wheatcraf t,  Southport.  .   .  160  00 

Second,  G.  A.  and  £.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 75  00 

Young  herd  of  cattle,  to  consist  of  1  bull  and  4  heifers,  all  under  2  years 

of  age.    G.  A.  and  E.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 50  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio '.   ...    25  00 


Committeeman — Dr.  D.  W.  Voylee. 


HORSES. 


V.  K.  Officer — Superintendent 


GLASS  IX—Drcfi  Hone^ 

FRISNCH    DRAFT. 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis.  ....  $35  00 

Second,  John  A.  Dulin,  Gadsden 18  00 

Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Bridgeland  and  Berry  Indianapolis  ...  25  00 

Second,  J.  W.  McNamee,  Sugar  Greek 13  00 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis  ...  16  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis  ...  8  00 

Stallion  colt  under  1  year,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Mare  4  years  old  and  over,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis. 10  00 

Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Bridgeland  and  Beriy,  Indianapolis  ....  16  00 

Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis  ....  12  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Bridgeland  and  Berry,  Indianapolis  ....  8  00 

Second,  J.  W.  McNamee,  Sugar  Greek 4  00 

Committeeman — W.  W.  Danford,  Eaton,  Ohio. 
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CLASS  X—ayde»Me  and  En^ixh  Skvre, 

8tallion  4  yean  old  and  over,  Banks  nnd  Hilt,  Laporte $35  00 

Second,  John  0.  Hunton,  Blandonsville,  111 18  00 

Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  John  G.  Huston,  Blandoosville,  111  .   .   •  25  00 

Second,  Banks  and  Hilt,  Laporte 13  00 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  John  G.  Huston,  Blandonsyille,  111   .   •   .  16  00 

Second,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Ass'n.,  Door  Vill^e 16  00 

Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  G.  Huston,  Blandonsville,  111 ...   .  8  00 

Second,  Banks  and  Hilt,  Laporte 4  00 

Mare  4  years  old  and  over,  John  G.  Huston,  Blandonsville,  111 20  00 

Second,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 10  00 

Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 16  00 

Second,  W.  L.  Risk,  Greensboro 8  00 

Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Ajssociation,  Door 

Village 12  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  Leonard,  New  Lisbon 8  00 

Mare  colt  under  1  year,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 6  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis 3  00 

SHiYSB  MEDAL  PRESENTED  BY  AMERICAN  CLYDESDALE  ASSOCIATION. 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Banks  and  Hilt,  Laporte. 
Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Banks  and  Hilt,  Laporte. 
Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Banks  and  Hilt,  Laporte. 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  Leonard,  New  Lisbon. 
Mare  sucking  colt,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne. 

Committeeman — Robert  HoUoway. 

CLASS  XI— Belgian  Horm, 

Stallion  4  yean  old  and  over,  Wabash  Importing  Company,  Wabash  .   .    .  $36  00 

Second,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 18  00 

Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash   ....  25  00 

Second,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 13  00 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 16  00 

Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 8  00 

Second,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 4  00 

Mare  4  years  old  and  over,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 20  00 

Second,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 10  00 

Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 16  00 

Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 12  00 

Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 8  00 

Mare  colt  under  1  year,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 6  00 
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Draft  Herd^AU  CUmei. 

Herd  of  6,  consbting  of  one  Btallion,  one  mare  4  years  old  and  over,  one 
3  years  and  under  4,  one  2  years  and  under  3,  one  1  year  old  and 
under  2,  and  one  sucking  filly,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis  .  $70  00 
Second,  Wabash  Importing  Ck).,  Wabash 35  00 

CommiUeeman — W.  W.  DaDford,  Eaton,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XII—  Ckvehnd  Bays  and  French  Coach, 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Mt  Jackson  Importing  Co.,  Mt.  Jackson   .   .  $35  00 
Second  Mt  Jackson  Importing  Co.,  Mt.  Jackson 18  00 

Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association, 

Door  ViUage 25  00 

Second,  Frank  A.  Price,  Kokomo 13  00 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 16  00 

Second,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association,  Door 

VOlage 8  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Door  Prairie  Liye  Stock  Association,  Door 

Village 16  00 

For  the  best  native  bred  Cleveland  bay  horse  colt,  any  age,  to  be  bred  by  the 
exhibitor,  and  foaled  in  Indiana,  sire  and  dam  both  to  be  recorded 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  A.  C.  B.  record,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Door  Village Silver  Medal 

Best  mare,  conditions  as  above,  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association,  Door 

ViUage Silver  Medal 

CommiUeeman — W.  W.  DaDford,  Eaton,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XlIl-^Horses  far  General  Pu/rposee. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Baum,  Grove  &  Lorind,  Frankfort $35  00 

Second,  Fort  Bros.,  Indianapolis 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Hamrick  &  Jackson,  Plainfield 25  00 

Second,  Frank  A.  Price,  Kokomo 13  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Allen  Jackson  &  Son,  Plainfield   ....  16  00 

Second,  John  H.  Carter,  Clermont 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  L.  Bisk,  Greensboro 8  00 

Stallion,  colt  under  1  year,  J.  W.  Sutton,  Judson 6  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Tanglewood  Stock  Farm,  Indianapolis  ....  20  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Oancy,  Edinbnrg 10  00 

Hare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  C.  L.  Clancy,  Edinburg 16  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Tanglewood  Stock  Farm,  Indianapolis  ...  12  00 

Second^  C.  Xi.  Clancy,  Edinburg 6  00 
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Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  L.  Clancy,  Edinburg $8  00 

Second,  Lewis  H.  M.  Brown,  Brightwood 4  00 

Gelding,  3  yean  old  and  over,  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Clancy,  Edinburg 12  00 

Pair  of  geldings  or  mares,  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  A.  C  Bemy,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Committeeman — W.  W.  Danford,  Eaton,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XIV— Light  Harness  Horses, 
W.  A.  Banks,  Superintendent. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Joseph  Ray,  jr.,  Addison $35  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Buford,  Danville 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  M.  L.  Plare,  Fisher's  Switch 25  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Buford,  Danville 13  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Berry  Randall,  Indianapolis 16  00 

Second,  Tanglewood  Stock  Farm,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  L.  Risk,  Crreensboro 8  00 

Second,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 4  00 

Gelding,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  S.  Bradley,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Fairley,  Rushville 12  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Milton  Daily,  Indianapolis   . 20  00 

Second,  Buck  Dickerson,  Greensburg 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  B.  T.  Buford,  Danville 16  00 

Second,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 8  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 12  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Buford,  Danville 6  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 8  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Buford,  Danville 4  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 6  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Harding,  Paris,  111 3  00 

Light  harness  team,  J.  S.  Bradley,  Indianapolis 16  00 

Second,  B.  T.  Buford,  Danville 8  00 

Herd  of  six,  one  stallion,  one  mare  4  years  old  and  over,  one  mare  3  and 
under  4,  one  2  years  and  under  3,  one  1  and  under  2,  and  one 

sucking  filly,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 70  00 

Second,  John  Morgan,  Plainfield 85  00 

Stallion  and  five  of  his  get,  one  oE  which  shall  be  a  suckling,  M.  L.  Hare, 

Fisher's  Switch 25  00 

Stallion,  gelding  or  mare,  any  age,  saddle,  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis    ...  15  00 

Second,  Allen  Jackson  &  Son,  Plainfield 7  00 

Committee — T.  C.  BuDgers,  Columbas;  H.  B.  Uowl^tnd,  Lee 
Fort 
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CLASS  XV—Sweepelakes  an  Hor8e9. 

Stallion  of  any  age,  draft,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte **'...  $25  00 

Stallion,  any  ago,  general  purpose,  Baum,  Grove  &  Lorind,  Frankfort ...  25  00 

Stallion,  any  age,  light  harness,  Tanglewood  Stock  Farm,  Indianapolis    .   .  25  00 

Mare,  any  age,  draft,  John  G.  Huston,  Blandonsville,  111 20  00 

Mare,  any  age,  general  purpose,  Tanglewood  Stock  Farm,  Indianapolis  .   .  20  00 

Mare,  any  age,  light  harness,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 20  00 

Brood  mare  with  sucking  colt,  draft,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis  .   .  10  00 

Brood  mare  with  sucking  colt,  general  purpose,  J.  W.  Sutton,  Jndson  ...  10  00 

Brood  mare  with  sucking  colt,  light  harness,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch.   .  10  00 

Committees — M.  W.  Hillis,  Greensburg,  Ind. ;  J.  C.  Robinson, 
Kingston,  Ind. ;  Lee  Fort,  John  W.  Schoonover.  Light  Harness 
Committee:  Lewis  S.  Frederick,  Shelby ville,  Ky.;  John  E. 
Worker,  Dora,  Ind. 

CLASS  XVI— Jacks,  JenwU  and  Miles, 

Mule,  four  years  old  and  over,  K.  Mnnter,  Indianapolis $10  00 

Second,  K.  Munter,  Indianapolis. 5  00 

Mule,  S  years  old  and  under  4,  T.  J.  Smith,  Shelbyville 8  00 

Second,  T.  J.  Smith,  Shelbyville 4  00 

Pair  of  mules  3  years  old  and  over,  E.  Munter,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  T.  J.  Smith,  Shelbyville 10  00 

CLASS  XVII— Speed  Lint. 
Dick  Joneb,  Superintendent 

Three-year-old  Trot— Special  Purse,  $100 : 

John  Dickerson,  Qreensbiirg $50  00 

Wm.  M.  Cook,  Qlenwood SO  00 

Matt  Cooper,  Boswell 20  00 

Time— 2:38},  2:42,  2:33. 

2:37  Pace— Purse,  $200 : 

Ira  Cadwallader,  West  Lebanon 100  00 

Thomas  Levi,  Noblesville 65  00 

SchickeUnz  &  Thorp,  Plainfield 35  00 

Time— 2:32J,  2:35,  2:37,  2:36. 

2:37  Trot— Purse,  $200 : 

Gus  Glidden,  Baleigh 100  00 

Buck  Dickerson,  Greensburg 65  00 

8.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City 35  00 

Time— 2:36|,  2:35,  2:35,  2:33^ 
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3-minate  Trot— Pane,  $200 : 

Forest  Bich  Stock  Farm,  Edinburg $100  00 

Thomas  Levi,  Noblesville 65  00 

E.  V.  Mitchell,  Martinsville 85  00 

Time— 2:35,  2:86,  2:36|. 

Runners— Half  mile  best  2  in  3 — Parse,  $100. 

M.  Stark,  Paris,  IlL 60  00 

James  Malay,  Bensselaer 35  00 

J.  H.  Parkhant,  Fwnklin 15  00 

Time— 0:53,  0:54i. 

Free-for-All  Pace— Purse,  $200. 

Buck  Dickerson,  Greenisburg 100  00 

Geo.  Cutsinger,  Edinburg 65  00 

Time— 2:21f,  2:21,  2:23). 

* 

2:80  Trot— Parse,  $200. 

L.  W.  Cobb,  Aurora 100  00 

John  Davis,  Columbus 65  00 

M.  J.  Bidgewaj,  Laporte 35  00 

Time— 2:33,  2:31),  2:32,  2:34f,  2:33}. 

Bunning  Baoe — 1  Mile  and  Bepeat — Purse,  $130. 

James  Malay,  Bensselaer 70  00 

G.  W.  Blackburn,  Madison 45  00 

M.  SUrk,  Paris,  111 15  00 

Time— l:52f,  1:55). 

Stallion  Trot— All  Ages— Purse,  $200. 

C.  N.  Dickerson,  North  Vernon 100  00 

James  Hazelton,  Indianapolis 65  00 

J.  P.  Fairley,  Bushville 85  00 

Time— 2:32},  2:33},  2:32}. 

Free-for-All  Trot— Consolation  purse,  $100. 

John  Dickerson,  Greensburg 83  33 

Buck  Dickerson,  Greensburg       33  33 

J.  P.  Fairley,  Bushville 33  33 

Time— 2:33,  2:24}. 

2:50  Pace— Purse,  $200. 

C.  N.  Dickerson,  North  Vernon 100  00 

John  Morgan 65  00 

Time— 2:38,  2:36},  2:36}. 
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SHEEP. 


S.   W.  DuNOAN — Superintendent. 


CLASS  XVIIl--Fine  Wool,  to  Include  Ameriean^  French  and  BSpaniah  MeHnof. 

Bock  2  yean  old  and  over,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensbarg $12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Rro.,  Qreensbnrg 6  00 

Buck  1  jear  old  and  under  2,  Cook  &  Mone,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio  ....  8  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 4  00 

Buck  nnder  1  year,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 6  00 

Second.  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 3  00 

Ewe  2  years  old  and  over,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg ,  10  00 

Second,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  old  nnd  nnder  2,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 3  00 

Ewe  under  1  year,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 6  00 

Second,  Cook  A  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 3  00 

Five  lambs.  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 3  00 

CammitUeman — E.  H.  Crow. 


CLASS  XIX^Long-  Wool  Sheep— CoUwoldf  LeietsUr  or  Lineolns, 

Buck  2  years  old  and  over,  Uriah  Privett,  Greensburg $12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett,  Greensburg 6  00 

Back  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana. 8  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Hearkless  &  Son,  Knightstown 4  00 

Buck  under  1  year,  J.  B.  Hearkless  A  Son,  Knightstown 6  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Hearkless  &  Son,  Knightstown 3  00 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 10  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Hearkless  &  Son,  Knightstown 5  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensbuig 6  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 3  00 

Ewe,  under  1  year,  J.  B.  Hearkless  &  Son,  Knightstown 6  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Hearkless  A  Son,  Knightstown 3  00 

Five  lambs,  J.  B  Hearkless  A  Son,  Knightstown 8  00 

Second,  W.  T.  Woodford  A  Son,  Paris,  Ky 4  00 

CommiUeeman — W.  I.  Samuels,  Bardstown,  Ky. 
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CLASS  XX—SouthdowM, 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg $12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Uriah  Priyett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 8  00 

Second,  Uriah  Priyett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 4  00 

Buck,  under  1  year,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 3  00 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 10  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 5  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 8  00 

Ewe,  under  1  year,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 5  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 3  00 

Five  lambs,  Uriah  Privett  A  Bro.,  Greensburg 8  00 

Committeeman — Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette. 


CLASS  XXI — OxfordshireSy  Shropshires  and  Hampshires, 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Thompson  &  Willia^ms,  Arcana $12  00 

Second,  J.  R.  and  W.  A.  Shafer,  Middletown,  Ohio 6  00 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thompson  <&  Williams,  Arcana 8  00 

Second,  J.  B.  and  W.  A.  Shafer,  Middletown,  Ohio 4  00 

Buck,  under  1  year,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 6  00 

Second,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111 3  00 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  Allen  A  Son,  Allerton,  111 10  00 

Second,  Thompson  A  Williams,  Arcana 5  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  R.  and  W.  A.  Shafer,  Middletown,  Ohio    .  6  00 

Second,  Thompson  A  Williams,  Arcana 3  00 

Ewe,  under  1  year,  Thompson  A  Williams,  Arcana 5  00 

Second,  J.  R.  and  W.  A.  Shafer,  Middletown,  Ohio 3  00 

Five  Lambs,  J.  R.  and  W.  A.  Shafer,  Middletown,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 4  00 

Committeeman — Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette. 


CLAJSS  XXII—Sweep9takes  <m  Shtep—Fine  WooL 

0 

Buck,  any  age,  Uriah  Privett  A  Bro.,  Greensburg $20  00 

Ewe,  any  age.  Cook  A  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 20  00 

Flock,  consisting  of  1  buck,  any  age ;  2  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over ;  2  ewes, 
1  year  old  and  under  2 ;  and  2  ewes,  under  1  year  old,  Uriah  Pri- 
vett &  Bro.,  Greensburg 80  00 

Second,  Ck>ok  A  Moore,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 16  00 
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CLAJSS  XXlII—Sweepstakes  (m  Sheep—Ixmg  Wool. 

Buck,  an  J  age,  J.  B.  Hearkleas  &  Sons,  Knightstown $20  00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 20  00 

Flock,  consisting  of  1  back,  any  age ;  2  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over ;  2  ewes, 
1  year  old  and  ander  2 ;  and  2  ewes,  ander  1  year  old,  J.  B.  Heark- 

less  &  Son,  Knightstown 30  00 

Second,  W.  T.  Woodford  &  Son,  Paris,  Ky 15  00 

Committeeman — C.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis. 

CLASS  XXIV—Sweepaake9—MiddU  WooL 

Bucks,  any  age,  "Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana $20  00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Thomas  &  Williams,  Arcana 20  00 

Flock,  consisting  of  one  buck  any  age,  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  two 
ewes  1  year  old  and  under  2,  two  ewes  under  1  year  old,  Thompson 

&  Williams,  Arcana 30  00 

Second,  Geo.  Allen  <&  Son,  Allerton,  111 15  00 

Committee — W.  I.  Samuels,  Bardstovvn,  Ky. ;  Mortimer  Lev- 
ering, Lafayette;  C.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis. 


HOGS. 


E.  H.  Peed,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXV-'Berkshires. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  A.  S.  Gilman  &  Co.,  Greensburg .  $15  00 

Second,  S.  C.  Rausch,  Warren 10  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg 12  00 

Second,  Maze  &  Kirtley,  Sharpsville 6  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months.  Maze  &  Kirtley,  Sharpsville 10  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 5  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg 5  00 

Second,  Driver  &  Guinn,  Arcadia 3  00 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg 10  00 

Second,  1.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 6  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  S.  C.  Bausch,  Warren 15  09 

Second,  James  Kiley,  Thorntown 10  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Driver  &  Guinn,  Arcadia. 12  00 

Second,  Driver  <&  Guinn,  Arcadia 6  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  Driver  &  Guinn,  Arcadia 10  00 

Second,  Heck  &  Baker,  Waldron 5  00 

Sow,  under  6  months,  Driver  &  Guinn,  Arcadia 5  00 

Second,  Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart,  111 3  00 

Committeeman — R.  A.  Thompson. 
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CLASS  XXVI-Fbland  Onna. 

Boar,  2  jean  old  and  over,  J.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  Briant $35  00 

Second,  Lloyd  Magg  &  Co.,  Center 10  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  Briant 12  00 

Second,  K  E.  Elliott,  Enightstown 6  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  D.  P.  Shawhan,  Bushville 10  00 

Second,  H.  A.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Boar,  under  6  months.  Brown  &  Hinshaw,  Rural 5  00 

Second,  A.  J.  Alexander,  Bumie 3  00 

Five  shoatB,  under  6  mouths,  Correll  &  Offman,  Mechanicsburg,  111  ...   .  10  00 

Second,  D.  P.  Shawhan,  Rushyille 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  Lloyd  Mugg  St  Co.,  Center 15  00 

Second,  H.  A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Indianapolis .  10  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Brown  &  Hinshaw,  Rural 12  00 

Second,  Wilson  &  Barker,  Poplar  Grove 6  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  Oiler  &  Wilkins,  Russiaville 10  00 

Second,  Wilson  &  Barker,  Poplar  Grove 5  00 

Sow,  vnder  6  months,  D.  P.  Shawhan,  Rushville 5  00 

Second,  Martin  Fentriss,  Eennard 3  00 

Sow  and  not  less  than  five  sucking  pigs,  Wilson  &  Barker,  Poplar  Grove  .   .  15  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 10  00 

Committeeman — R.  A.  Thompson. 

CLASS  XXVU— Cheater   WhiUa. 

Boar  2  yean  old  and  over,  W.  W.  Snider,  Shelbyville .  $12  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 6  00 

Boar  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  Ellis  House,  Bicknell 5  00 

Boar  under  12  and  over  6  months,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  William  Pace,  Bicknell 4  00 

Boar  under  6  months,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 5  00 

Second,  William  Pace,  Bicknell 3  00 

Five  shoats  under  6  months,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 10  00 

Second,  Ellis  House,  Bicknell 5  00 

Sow  2  yean  old  and  over,  W.  W.  Snyder,  Shelbyville 12  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 6  00 

Sow  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 5  00 

Sow  under  12  and  over  6  months,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 4  00 

Sow  under  6  months,  W.  W.  Snider,  Shelbyville 5  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 3  00 

Sow  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  J.  H,  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville '5  00 

Committeeman — R.  A.  Thompson. 
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CLASS  XXVIII— Suffolk,  Essex,  and  other  smoU  breeds,  regardless  rf  color. 

Boar  2  jears  old  and  over,  AJlen  C.  Qreen,  Wincheater $12  00 

Sooond,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie f 6  00 

Boar  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg 10  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie 5  00 

Boar  under  12  and  over  6  months,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncte 8  00 

Second,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchesier 4  00 

Boar  under  6  montha,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester 6  00 

Second,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester 3  00 

Five  shoats  under  6  months  old,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester 10  00 

Second,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester 5  00 

Sow  2  years  old  and  over,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester 1200 

Second,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie 6  00 

Sow  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie 10  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie 5  00 

Sow  under  12  and  over  6  months,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie 8  00 

Second,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester 4  00 

Sow  under  6  months,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester 6  00 

Second,  A.  G.  Graen,  Winchester 3  00 

Sow  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester 10  00 

Second,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester 5  00 

Committeeman — T.  W.  Tuttle. 


CLASS  XXIX—SweepsUikes  w.  Hogs.^Pbland  Chinas,   Chester  WhUes  and  Other 

Large  Breeds, 

Boar,  any  age.  Brown  &  Hinshaw,  Bural |20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  E.  £.  Elliott,  Knightstown 20  00 

Herd,  all  owned  by  one  exhibitor  or  firm,  J.  W.  Williams  &  Go.,  Briant .   .  40  00 

Second,  Oilar  &  Wilkins,  Bussiaville 20  00 

Boar  and  ^ye  of  his  get,  under  12  months,  J.  Gunningham  &  Go.,  Bunker 

Hill 20  00 

Second,  Lloyd  Mugg  &  Go.,  Center 10  00 


Committee — W.  A.  Maze,  li.  A.  Thompson. 


CLASS  XXX—Berkshires,  Essex,  Suffolks,  and  Other  SnaU  Breeds. 

Boar,  any  age,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg $20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  S.  G.  Bausch,  Warren 20  00 

Herd,  all  owned  by  one  exhibitor  or  firm,  Maze  &  Kirtley,  Sharpsville.  .   .    40  00 
Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown 20  00 

Committeeman — T.  M.  Reveal. 
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POULTRY. 


J.  A.  McCluno,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXXI. 

Pair  Light  Brahma  fowls,  Colsher  &  Wright,  Noblesville $4  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  Light  Brahma  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2  00 

Pair  Dark  Brahma  fowls,  Moorehouse  &  Myers,  Crawfordsville 4  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyyille 2  00 

Pair  Dark  Brahma  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 4  00 

Second,  Golsher  &  Wright,  Noblesville 2  00 

Pair  Buff  Cochin  fowls,  C.  H.  Johnson,  Rushville 4  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Johnson,  Rushville 2  00 

Pair  Buff  Cochin  chicks,  C.  H.  Johnson,  Rushville 4  00 

Second,  Moorehouse  &  Myers,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Pair  Partridge  Cochin  fowls,  L  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Second,  Q.  J.  Bergener,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  Partridge  Cochin  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2  00 

Pair  White  Cochin  fowls,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyyille 4  00 

Second,  C.  R  Cage,  Shelbyyille 2  00 

Pair  White  Cochin  chicks,  C.  R  Cage,  Shelbyyille 4  00 

Second,  Moorehouse  A  Myers,  Crawfordsyille 2  00 

Pair  Black  Cochin  chicks,  B.  F.  HiU,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyyille 4  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  White  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 4  00 

Second,  T.H.  Buck,  Morrutown 2  00 

Pair  Silyer  Wyandotte  fowk,  C.  R  Cage,  Shelbyyille 4  00 

Second,  Moorehouse  &  Myers,  Crawfordsville \    .    .  2  00 

Pair  Silver  Wyandotte  chicks,  C.  R  Cage,  Shelbyyille 4  00 

Second,  Moorehouse  &  Myers,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Pair  Golden  Wyandotte  fowls,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  Golden  Wyandotte  chicks,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  D.  U.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis 2  00 
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Pair  White  Wyandotte  fowls  or  chicks,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelby ville $4  00 

Second,  Jerry  Carter,  White  Lick 2  00 

Pair  B.  B.  Bed  Game  fowls,  M.  H.  Andereon,  Bockville 3  00 

Pair  B.  B.  Bed  Game  chicks,  M.  H.  Anderson,  Bockville 3  00 

Second,  M.  H.  Anderson,  Bockville 2  00 

Pair  Lanshan  fowls,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Ganetsville 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 2  00 

Pair  Lanshan  chicks,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelby  ville 3  00 

Second,  Moorehouse  &  Myers,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Pair  Black  Java  fowls,  or  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 1  00 

Pair  White  Leghorn  fowls,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  White  Leghorn  chicks,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 1  00 

Pair  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Emrick  &  Dreschel.  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown I  00 

Pair  Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  Emrick  <&  Dreschel,  Indianapolis  .  .          ...  3  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 1  00 

Pair  W.  F.  Black  Spanish  chicks,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 3  00 

Pair  W.  C.  Black  Polish  fowls,  or  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown    ...  3  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 1  00 

Pair  Houdan  fowls,  Jerry  Carter,  White  Lick 3  00 

Pair  Houdan  chicks,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 8  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 1  00 

Pair  Golden  Hamburg  fowls,  Colsher  &  Wright,  Noblesville       3  00 

Pair  Silver  Hamburg  fowls,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 1  00 

Pair  Silver  Hamburg  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 3  00 

Second,  Frank  Aldag,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  Red  Cap  fowls,  or  chicks,  T.  II.  Buck,  Morristown 3  00 

Pair  B.  B.  Bed  Game  Bantum  fowls,  W.  H.  Frey,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  F.  R.  Shepherd  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  B.  B.  Bed  Game  Bantum  chicks,  W.  H.  Frey,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Seaton,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  Golden  Seabright  Dan  tarn  fowls,  F.  F.  McDonnugh 2  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 1  00 

Pair  Golden  Seabright  Bantam  chickp,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 1  00 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  Bantam  fowls,  or  chicks,  Jerry  Carter,  White  Lick   .  2  00 

Pair  Bronse  Turkeys,  old  birds,  Mintz  Bro.,  Mohawk 4  00 

Second,  Mintz  Bros.,  Mohawk 2  00 

Pair  Bronze  Turkeys,  hatch  of  1888,  Moorehouse  <&  Myers,  Crawfordsville  .  4  00 

Second,  Mintz  Bros.,  Mohawk 2  00 

10— Agb. 
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Pair  White  Holland  Turkeys,  old  birds,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown $4  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  Embden  Geese,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale      4  00 

Second,  Moorehouse  &  Mjers,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Pair  Toulouse  Geese,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Ck).,  Greensburg 4  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  Chinese  Geese,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  Pekin  ducks,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 1  00 

Pair  Rouen  ducks,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 1  00 

Pair  Aylesbury  ducks,  W.  A.  Shafer,  Miildlotown,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 1  00 

Heaviest  cock  or  cockerel,  Allen  Bros.,  li loom ingfl.)>p          3  00 

Heaviest  hen  or  pullet,  Moorehouse  «&  Myer/,  Craw Icrdsville 2  00 

Light  Brahma  brewing  pen,  Colsher  <&  Wright,  Noblesville 4  00 

Dark  Brahma  breeding  pen,  Moorehouse  &  Myers,  Crawfordsville    ....  4  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 2  00 

Buff  Cochin  breeding  pen,  C.  H.  Johnson,  Rushville 4  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Johnson,  Rushville 2  00 

Black  Cochin  breeding  pen,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

White  Cochin  breeding  j^en,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 4  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale       2  00 

Plymouth  Rock  (Barred)  breeding  pen,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale  ...  4  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 2  00 

Wyandotte  (Laced)  breeding  pen,  Moorehouse  &  Myers,  Crawfordsville  .    .  4  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 2  00 

Lanshan  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Whitney,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Black-Breasted  Red  Game  breeding  pen,  W.  H.  Anderson,  Rockville   ...  4  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

White  Leghorn  breeding  pen,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 2  00 

Not  less  than  10  varieties  pigeons,  Richard  C.  Castenholtz,  Indianapolis  .   .  5  00 

Best  collection  Pit  Game  pigeons,  F.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis  .   .  5  00 
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DOQS. 


(ir£o.  Jackson — Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXXIl 

English  Setter  (champion  class),  dog  or  bitch,  P.  T.  Madison,  Indianapolis  .  $5  00 

English  Setter  (open  class)  dog,  J.  M.  Freeman,  Bicknell 5  00 

Second,  K.  Hobinson,  Indianapolis 2  50 

English  Setter  (open  class)  bitch,  John  A.  Hunter,  Sanborn .  5  00 

Second,  J.  M.  Freeman,  Bicknell 2  50 

English  Setter  puppy  under  12  months,  J.  M.  Freeman,  Bicknell 2  50 

Second,  R.  Kobinson,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Irish  Setter  (open  class)  dog,  J.  £.  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis 2  50 

Irish  Setter  (open  class)  bitch,  E.  P.  Boll,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Gordon  Setter  (open  class)  bitch,  C.  B.  Wiles,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Gordon  Setter  puppy  under  12  months,  Gus.  Hendrickson,  Indianapolis  .   .  2  50 

X'ointer  bitch,  John  T.  Cox,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Meeker,  Indianapolis 2  50 

Irish  Water  Spaniel  dog,  P.  T.  Madison,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Chesapeake  Bay  dog,  Horace  Sabin,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Mastiff  dog,  Geo.  Jackson,  Beech  Grove 5  00 

Second,  W.  E.  Hackedorn 2  50 

Mastiff  bitch,  Eli  Bronson,  Indianapolis 5  00 

St.  Bernard  dog,  R.  L.  McOuatt,  Indianapolis 5  00 

New  Foundland  bitch,  Nat.  Owings,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Fox  Hound  dog,  Harry  Humphreys,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Harry  Humphreys,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Italian  Grey  Hound,  Ned  Harris,  Indianapolis 2  50 

Second,  Lawrence  Hewett,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Cocker  Spaniel,  Harry  Hildebrand,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Pat  Ryan,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Black  and  tan  terriers,  H.  H.  Harlan,  Indianapolis 2  50 

Second,  D.  O.  Porter,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Collies,  bitch.  Miss  M.  B.  Self,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Ball  dogs,  D.  O.  Porter,  Indianapolis 2  50 

Second,  A.  J.  Smith,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Gernaan  terrier,  dog  or  bitch.  Miss  M.  B.  Self,  Indianapolis 2  00 

German  spaniel,  dog  or  bitch,  Bert  Wedden,  Indianapolis 1  00 

German  Mastiff,  Wm.  McCauley,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Silas  Eaglin,  Indianapolis 2  50 
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FARM  PRODUCTS. 


Willis  Blanche — SuperintendeDt. 


CLASS  XXXIII—  VegeiMea, 

Three  cauliflowers,  Cha&  Becker,  West  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  £llwanger  &  Sod,  Haughville 1  OO 

Six  Broccoli,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton ....       2  00 

Six  vegetable  eggs,  John  Marvel,  Eoyalton 2  OO 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville 1  00 

Six  cucumbers,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  OO 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  white  Beans,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabeth  town,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  white  navy  beans,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis I  00 

Peck  colored  navy  beans,  Ellwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville .  2  00 

Two  quarts  lima  beans,  Chas.  B^ker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  gallon  garden  peas  (dry)  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  gallon  field  peas  (dry),  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Plaughville 1  00 

Half  peck  pickles  for  pickling,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Peck  tomatoes,  Ellwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 1  00 

Collection  tomatoes,  Ellwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  dozen  ears  green  sweet  com,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville.   ....  2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  peck  dry  sweet  com,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Three  Hubbard  squashes,  Ellwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis  . 1  00 

Three  marble-head  squashes,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Three  crook-necked  squashes,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 1  00 

Three  California  squasheH,  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Largest  pumpkin,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 
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Largest  squash,  W.  H.  Hartman,  iDdianapolis $2  00 

Three  field  pumpkins,  James  Saunders,  Westfield 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Montgomery,  HaughTille 1  00 

Three  drum-head  cabbages,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  EUwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville .  1  00 

Three  flat  dutch  cabbages,  EUwanger  A  Sons,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Clias.  Montgomery,  Haughville 1  00 

Three  heads  cabbage,  any  other  kind,  EUwanger  &  Sons,  Haughville.  ...  2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Dozen  stalks  celery,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  A.  Minger,  Haughville 1  00 

Best  collection  vegetables,  by  any  one,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville.  ...  10  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 5  00 

Committee — Wm.  T.  Foster,  Otterbein,  Ind.;  Geo.  A.  Hard- 
ing, Horace,  111.;  F.  A.  Carter,  Indianola,  111. 


CLASS  X XX I V^  Root  Crops, 

Half  bushel  turnips,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville $2  00 

Second,  Chas-  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 1  00 

Dozen  parsnips,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Dozen  radishes,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Dozen  carrots,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington •  2  00 

Second,  EUwanger  <&  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Dozen  roots  salsify,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  A.  Minger,  Haughville 1  00 

Dozen  horseradish,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville ...  2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  dozen  long  red  beets,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  dozen  turnip  beets,  E.  A.  Eickhofi*,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  dozen  sugar  beets,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont .   .       2  00 

Second,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  dozen  mangel  wurzel  beets,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington 2  00 

Second,  Frank  Christian,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  peck  red  onions,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  peck  yellow  onions,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  EUwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Half  peck  white  onions,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Dozen  turnip  radishes,  Chaet.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis $1  00 

Second,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 50 

Dozen  long  radlKhes,  Chas.  Montgomery,  HaHghville 1  00 

Best  display  of  root  cropp,  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 5  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 3  00 

Half  gallon  white  onion  sets,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  gallon  yellow  onion  setp,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  We8t  Indianapolis 1  00 

Comwiltee — F.  A.  Carter,  ludianola,  111.;  Geo.  A.  Harding, 
Horace,  111.;  Wm.  T.  Foster,  Otterbein,  Ind. 

CLASS  XXXV— Potatoes. 

Peck  White  Star,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville $2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Dunmore  Seedling,  S.  VV.  Montgomery,  Carmel 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis      1  00 

Peck  Early  Rose,  Geo.  T.  Gundrum,  Edinburg 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Snowflake,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Peck  Early  Ohio,  S.  H,  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 1  00 

Peck  Pride  of  the  Valley,  W,  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Early  Vermont,  S.  H.  Hayts,  P:iizabethtown,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Beauty  of  Hebron,  J.  W.  Montgomery,  Cariitel 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Blue  Victor,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Hayei»,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Burbank  Seedling,  Geo.  F.  Gundrum,  Edinburg 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Empire  State,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Tiiolman,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Peck  Rosy  Morn,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio  .        1  00 

Peck  Early  Gem,  \V.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Peck  Pearl  of  Savoy,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Best  collection  Irish  potatoes,  not  lei«s  than  ten  varieties,  W.  H.  Hartman, 

Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 500 
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Peck  yellow  sweet  potatoes,  W.  H.  Hart  man,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Sqn,  Haughville 1  00 

Peck  red  sweet  potatoes,  Thomas  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Ellwanger  <&  Son,  Haughviile 1  00 

Best  collection  sweet  potatoes,  five  or  more  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Son, 

Haughville 5  00 

Second,  Daniel  W.  Roach,  New  Boss 3  00 

CLASS  XXXVI-'Grain  Seed, 

Twenty-five  ears  early  Dentfield  corn,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis  ...  $5  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  yellow  corn,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin    ........  600 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  white  corn,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 5  00 

Second,  8.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  corn,  any  color,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 5  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 2  00 

Twenty-five  ears  hominy  corn,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Peck  white  popcorn,  J.  Tilden,  Shimer 2  OO 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton  .    .    .  • 1  00 

Peck  red  popcorn,  John  Marvel,  Royalton * 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 1  00 

Peck  other  color  popcorn,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 1  00 

Display  and  best  variety  of  corn,  all  kinds,  not  le.«s  than  one  peck  in  the  ear 

of  each  variety,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin 10  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 5  00 

Display  and  best  variety  of  wheat,  all  kinds,  not  less  than  one-half  gallon 

of  each  variety,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 10  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 5  00 

Half  bushel  white  wheat,  Lee  Trout,  Franklin 5  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown 2  00 

Half  bushel  red  wheat,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown 2  00 

Half  bushel  rye,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  John  P.  Walker,  Harrison,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  white  oats,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  John  P.  Walker,  Harrison,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  black  oats,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  bushel  buckwheat,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  bushel  barley,  John  P.  W^alker,  Harrison,  Ohio       2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 
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Half  buebel  flaxseed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont $2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  bushel  millet  Beed,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton I  00 

Half  bashel  orchard  grass  seed,  John  P.  Walker,  Harrison,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  finnis,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  bushel  Hungarian  grass  seed,  John  Marvel,  Koyalton 2  00 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  W.  T.  Woodford,  Paris,  Ky  ....  2  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  blue  graas  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis      1  00 

Half  bushel  red  top  grass  seed,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thomtown 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 1  00 

Sample,  ten  pounds  broom  corn,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2  00 

Second,  Hermon  Eickhofl*,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Best  collection  grain  and  seeds  by  one  exhibitor,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont  .    .  10  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 5  00 

Collection  of  farm  products  by  any  county  or  local  society,  John  Marvel, 

Royalton 20  00 

Second,.  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Committeemen — Wm.  T.  Foster,  Otterbein  ;  S.  A.  Hall,  Danville. 

CLASS  XXXVII— BuUer  and  Cheese. 

Best  5-lb.  batch  of  Jersey  butter  made  in  this  State,  from  pure  Jersey  milk, 

offered  by  Jersey  Bulletin,  S.  K  Jackson,  Beech  Grove  .    .    .  Gold  Medal 

CLASS  XXXVlII—Bees  and  Hmey, 

Queen  Bee,  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Lagrange $3  00 

Display  of  apiarian  supplies,  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Lagrange 4  00 

Comb  foundation  for  use  in  brood  ne&t,  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Lagrange 2  00 

Comb  foundation  for  surplus  honey,  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Lagrange 2  00 

Honey  extractor,  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Lagrange 2  00 

Wax  extractor,  G.  E.  Hubbard,  Lagrange 2  00 

Section  box  for  surplus  honey,  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Lagrange 2  00 

Display  of  wholesale  package  and  crates  for  honey,  G.  K.  Hubbard,  La- 
grange     2  00 

Collection  of  honey  plants,  properly  labeled  in  order,  with  date  of  bloom, 

B.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 6  00 

Committeemen — William   T.  Foster,  Otterbein;  S.  A.  Hall, 
Danville. 
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HORTICULTURAL   DEPARTMENT. 


R.  M.  LocKHAKT,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXXIX. 

Twenty  varieties  of  apples,  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis $12  00 

Twelve  varieties  of  apples,  S.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 8  00 

Six  varieties  of  apples,  W.  A.  Workman,  Greencastle 5  00 

Plate  Maiden  Blush,  G.  C.  Crockett,  Richmond 1  00 

Plate  Smith's  cider,  J.  8.  Dlnsmore,  Bloomington 1  00 

Plate  Ben  Davis,  Wm.  H.  Neeld,  Bloomington I  00 

Plate  Rome  Beauty,  Wm.  H.  Neeld,  Bloomington 1  00 

Plate  Winesap,  J.  S.  Dinsmore,  Bloomington 1  00 

Plate  Rambo,  Wm.  H.  Neeld,  Bloomington 1  00 

Plate  yellow  Bellflower,  J.  8.  Dinsmore,  Bloomington 1  00 

Plate  Fallawater  Tulpehocken,  R.  8.  Russell,  ZioDsville 1  00 

Plate  fall  Pippin,  8.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Plate  Clayton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence 1  00 

Plate  white  Pippin,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Plate  Baldwin,  W.  A.  Workman,  Greencastle 1  00 

Plate  Northern  Spy,  E  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Plate  Grimes'  Golden,  W.  A.  Workman,  Greencastle 1  00 

Plate  King  Tompkins  County,  John  Tilson,  Franklin 1  00 

Plate  new  seedling,  not  before  exhibited,  8.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio.  1  00 

Ten  varieties  pears,  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Five  varieties  autumn  pears,  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Plate  seedling,  not  before  exhibited,  8.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio    .   .  1  00 
Show  of  quinces,  not  less  than  twelve  specimens,  8.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ohio 3  00 

Plate  seedling,  not  before  exhibited,  8.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio.   .   .  1  00 

Five  varieties  grapes,  Jamen  Saunders,  Westfield 5  00 

Three  varieties  grapes,  James  Saunders.  Westfield 3  00 

Five  clusters  grapes,  any  kind,  James  Saunders,  Westfield 2  00 

Display  of  fruits,  all  kinds,  K  A.  Eickhofi,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Display  of  fruit  by  any  county  or  local  society,  Monroe  County  Horticul- 
tural Society 20  00 

Three  watermelons,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 5  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton - 2  00 

Three  nutmeg  melons,  Thomas  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Charles  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Largest  striped  Gypsy  melon,  Wm.  Jennings  &  Son,  Zionsville 2  00 

Largest  icing  melon,  Wm.  Jennings  &  Son,  Zionsville 2  00 

Collection  melons,  all  kinds,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 6  OQ 

CcmmUteeman — A.  Furnas. 
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CLASS  XL — Sweepstake  Preminms. 

Peck  of  apples,  any  variety,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Flick,  Lawrence $5  00 

Second,  James  Saunders,  Westfield 3  00 

Third,  A.  Vines,  Vines*  Spring 2  00 

Peck  pears,  any  variety,  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis S  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Flick,  Lawrence 3  00 

Third,  S.  H.Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 2  00 

Committeeman — A.  Furnas. 


GLASS  XLI^PlanU  and  Cut  Flowers. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Twelve  palmR,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis $10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Eighteen  fancy  caladiums,  Chas.  Reiman,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Twenty-five  ferns  and  lycopodium,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Twelve  blooming  begonias,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Third,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Twelve  foliage  begonias,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis ^ 400 

Third,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Twenty-five  variegated  show  plants,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis  ....  8  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,   Indianapolis 5  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Twelve  cannas,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Twenty-five  astors  in  pots  and  bloom,  J.  Larsen,  Indianapolis. 6  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Third,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Twelve  double  geraniums,  Cha^.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Twelve  single  geraniums,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Third,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Twenty- five  colons  and  athernatberas,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis   ....  5  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 2  00 
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Three  flower  standn,  filled,  Berlerman  Brod.,  Indianapolis $5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker/Indianapolis 3  00 

Three  hanging  baskets,  J.  Larflen,  IndianapoliB •    •    •  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Third,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Special  premiums  for  best  display  and  arrangement  of  above,  Mrs.  Henry 

Hilker,  Indianapolis 40  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Third,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Three  funeral  designs,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 15  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Five  basket  designs,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 15  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Five  bouquets,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Collection  cut  flowers  in  glasses,  Berterman  Bros..  Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis .  5  00 

Collection  cut  roses,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Collection  cut  blooms,  gladiolus,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 15  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 

Third,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis. 

Newest  show  design,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 40  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Newest  funeral  design,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 40  00 

Second,  Chas.  Beiman,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Committee — O.  P.  Rooks,  Geo.  R.  Graham,  Geo.  F.  Reeves. 


CLASS  XLII— Amateur. 


Collection  begonias,  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis $5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A  Parker,  Ii^iianapolis 3  00 

Collection  asters  in  bloom,  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Second,  L.  Bawlings,  Danville • 4  00 

Collection  camas,  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Collection  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis   ...  4  00 

Collection  hanging  baskets,  E.  M,  Bronson,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

General  collection  plants,  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis 8  00 
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Collection  geraniamei,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indiauapolia $3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Frank  Williamsoni  ZioDBTille 2  00 

('ollection  roses,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Daniey,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  verbenas,  Mrs.  Frank  Williamson,  Zionsville 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensbarg 2  00 

Collection  dahlitui  Mrii.  F.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 3  00 

Second,  Mis.  Frank  Williamson,  Zionsville 2  00 

Third,  G.  Cowing,  Muncie 1  00 

Collection  gladiolus,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 3  00 

Design  of  cut  flowers,  W.  J.  Crisler,  Greensburg 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Committee — Georjjfe  Graham,  O.  P.  Rooks,  Geo,  F.  Reeves. 


GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Prof.  S.  S.  Gorby,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XLIIL 

General  collection  fossils,  Geo.  K.  Green,  New  Albany $12  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 8  00 

General  collection  minerals,  Will  G.  Beach,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Greneral  collection  shells.  Will  G.  Beach,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  F.  A.  Beidenmeister,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Collection  Mound  Builders'  (Stone  Age)  implements,  H.  S.  Humphrey,  In- 
dianapolis           ...  10  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Collection  of  stuffed  and  mounted  birds,  animals  and  reptiles,  illustrating 

the  natural  history  of  the  State,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis  .   .  10  00 

Second,  £d  Bonge,  Cumberland 5  00 

Collection  skinned  birds  and  animals,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis  ...  5  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Collection  diurnal  lepidoptera,  Ed  Shaneberger,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Fred  Beidenmeister,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  nocturnal  lepidoptera,  Herman  B.  Bitter,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Fred  Beidenmeister,  Indianapolis «  .  .  •  2  00 
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Collection  insects,  Herman  B.  Ritter,  Indianapolis. $3  00 

Kecond,  Fred  Beidenmeister,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  botanical  specimens,  Lillie  Roney,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  F.  A.  Beidenmeister,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Collection  of  curiosities,  to  consist  of  relics  of  the  late  war  and  of  histori- 
cal interest,  Will  Q.  Beach,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Fred  !«.  King,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Committee — Prof.  O.  P.  Hay,  Irvington ;    A.  C.  Benedict,  In- 
dianapolis. 

CLASS  XLIV. 

Building  stone,  H.  B.  Campbell,  Clear  Creek Diploma 

Collection  and  variety  of  coal  from  Indiana,  Will  O.  Beach,  Indianapolis  .  $10  00 

Second,  Frank  L.  Smith,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Exhibit  Indiana  stone,  Will  O.  Beach,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Committee — Prof.  O.  P.  Hay,  Irvington ;   A.  C.  Benedict,  In- 
dianapolis. 


WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  XLV. 

OLD  ladies'  department. 

Silk  quilt,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Crazj  quilt,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Killen,  Noblesville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Bnlha,  Mnncie 1  00 

Worsted  quilt,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Qreensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  8.  D.  Whistler,  Peru 1  00 

Quilt,  white,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Bag,  Mrs.  Isley,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Julia  Beed,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Spread,  knit,  Mrs.  John  Vest,  Scottsburg 3  00 

Second,  Mra,  A.  Schonnick,  Indianapolis 2  00 
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Spread,  crochet,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Bulha,  Muncle.    .  '. 1  00, 

Pair  silk  mittens,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Judson,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  GreenHburg 1  00 

Pair  silk  stockings,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Judson,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  8.  D.  Whistler,  Peru 1  00 

Pair  silk  socks,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Whistler,  Peru 2  00 

Pair  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Pair  woolen  socks,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Pair  cotton  socks,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Pair  worsted  mittens,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Judson,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Hemstitching,  Mrs.  Jane  Day,  Shelbjville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Judson,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Chainstitcbing,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs,  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  OO 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Bulha,  Muncie 1  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Table  scarf,  embroidered,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Table  scarf,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  Jane  Day,  Shelbjville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Isley,  Anderson I  00 

Lace  display,  hand-made,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Embroidery,  display,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 2  00 

Embroidery,  cotton  or  linen,  display,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute  .       .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greenburg 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk  specimen,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensburg I  00 

Embroidery,  worsted  specimen,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Appiquet,  specimen,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Anderson 1  00 

Painting,  display,  Mrs.  Isley,  Anderson 2  00 

Committee — Mrs.  E.  C.  Winslow,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Coleman,  Jennie 
Mowrer. 

GLASS  XLVI— Knitting  and  Crochet   Work 

Infant's  knit  skirt,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Burt,  Indianapolis $1  00 

Infant's  crochet  skirt,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Greble,  Noblesville 1  00 

Infant's  knit  socks,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bowman,  Covington 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 
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Pair  silk  stockings,  baud  knit,  Bessie  Judson,  Paris,  111 $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Cr a wfordsvi lie 1  00 

Thread  or  silk  crochet  baby  cap,  Mrs.  S.  Q roves,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N^ewton  Teter,  Noble«ville 1  00 

Crochet,  fascinator,  Mrs.  N.  Teter,  Nobleaville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

Crochet  child's  sacqae,  Jennie  Judson,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  Teter,  Noblesville 1  00 

Crochet  tidy,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gifford,  Tiverton  Four  Comers,  R.  1 2  00 

Second,  MoUie  B.  Keller,  New  Castle 1  00 

Afghan,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

Afghan,  infant'p,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg I  00 

Counterpane,  knit,  Mis.  C.  Deubel,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R,  S.  Hall,  Greencastle 1  00 

Counterpane,  crochet,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Gillette,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Keever,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Lace  bed  set,  Mrs.  Chas.  Cones,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson I  00 

Crochet  lace,  display  in  articles  made  up,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson  ....  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Coulter,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Knit  lace,  display  in  articles  made  up.  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indian- 
apolis   2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rippetoe,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Eckhouse,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Crochet  slippers,  Miss  A.  E.  Hough,  Alexandria,  Va 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  E.  C.  Winslow,  Jennie  Mowrer. 


CLASS  XLVII—Ixice  Work. 

Silk  lace,  Lulu  H.  Markle,  Anderson $1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Gillette,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Point  lace,  display,  Belle  S.  Reed,  Alpine 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jane  Day,  Shclbyville 2  00 

Point  lace  bpecimen.  Miss  Minnie  J.  Wright,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Johnson,  Indianapolis I  00 

Applique  lace,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Grawfordsville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jane  Day,  Shelby ville 1  00 

Tatting  display,  in  articles  made  up,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville    ....  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowman,  Indianapolis I  00 

Feather  edge  display,  in  articles  made  up,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville  2  00 
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Rick  rack  work  display,  in  articles  made  up,  Mrs.  S.  Grove,  Anderson  ...  $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Novelty  braid  display,  in  articles  made  up,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McTjeod,  Sandusky, 

Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Pearl  Dobell,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Scrim  tidy,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Hare,  Noblesville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Burt,  Indianapolis I  00 

Thread  tidy,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bowman,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Jennie  Means,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  E.  C.  Winslow,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Coleman,  Jennie 
Mowrer. 

GLASS  XL  VIII— Embroidery, 

Linen  floss  display,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute I  00 

Cotton,  white,  display,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Cotton,  colored,  specimen,  Ed.  Hendrickson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Ed.  Hendrickson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Silk,  child's  cloak,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Wilson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  .S.  C.  Hill,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Napkin  set,  not  less  than  six,  Mrs.  Laura  Howard,  JefTersonville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Doyley  set,  not  less  than  six,  Miss  Jennie  Means,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis I  00 

Handkerchief,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville I  00 

Silk,  white,  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  £.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Kate  Sims,  Columbus 1  00 

Silk,  colored,  specimen.  Miss  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Silk  skirt,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Spence,  Covington 200 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille 1  00 

Silk,  infant's  shawl,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Edith  Sims,  Columbus 1  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Worden,  South  Bend 2  00 

Table  scarf,  Bertha  Lauer,  Rochester 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute I  00 

Piano  scarf,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Ottoman,  upholstered,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 2  00 

Sofa  cushion,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Bertha  Lauer,  Rochester 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 1  00 
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Mantel  lambrequin,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute $3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Appliqnet,  colored,  specimen,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Talbott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ....  2  00 

Second,  MIsr  Jennie  Means,  Paris,  111    ... 1  00 

Outline,  display,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Ed.  Hendrickson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Outline,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Kensington,  display,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  90 

Kensington,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Tapestry,  display,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Baber,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Chenille,  display,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Chenille,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Arasene,  display,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Arasene,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ed.  Hendrickson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Wm,  Perry,  Indianapolis 1  00 

High  art  needle  work,  display,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Neely,  Muncie 2  00 

Ribbon,  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg      1  00 

Ribbon  display,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Smymasene  specimen,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Tinting  and  embroidery,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Rope,  silk  or  linen,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Leverings,  Paris,  Ills 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Queen  Anne  darning,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Roman  embroidery,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  Martin,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 1  00 

Tufted  embroidery,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 1  00 

Towel  embroidery,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Camburn,  Rushville 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  J.  W.  Shideler,  ladianapolis ;    Miss  Lulu 
Davidson,  Crawfordsville ;  Miss  Lida  Mitchell,  Princeton. 

11— Agr. 
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CLASS  XLIX — Seuringj  Machine  and  Hand, 

Machine  work,  three  articles,  Mrs.  £.  Speer,  GrecDsburg $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Spence,  Covington 1  00 

Quilt,  velvet,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 3  00 

Quilt,  silk,  needlework,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Talbott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  8.  Groves,  AnderFon   .        2  00 

Crazj  quilt,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Clara  B.  Clackner,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Quilt,  silk  or  velvet,  Roman  stripe,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hesse,  Indianapoli-t  ....  2  00 

Buttonholes,  display  on  different  materials,  Mrs.  M.  Stevenson,  Indianapolis  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  W..Levering8,  Paris,  Ills 1  00 

Hem-stitching  display,  hand -sewing,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 1  00 

Drawn  work.  Miss  Emma  Potts,  Rockville 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Emma  Potts,  Rockville 1  0<> 

Drawn  work,  underwear,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrp.  H.  A.  Bowman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Infant's  outfit,  most  sensible  and  neat,  M.  Bundy,  New  Castle 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  Ohio 2  00 

Pillow  shams,  embroidery  finish,  Mrs.  L.  Martin,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.   .    .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Pillow  shams,  fancy  finished,  Mrs.  N.  Teter,  Noblesville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cambern,  Rushville 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Shideler,  Indianapolis;  Miss  Lida 
Mitchell,  Princeton ;  Miss  Lulu  Davidson,  Crawfordsville. 

CLASS  L — Miscellaneous, 

Wax  flowers,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Bertha  Deubel,  Anderson 1  00 

Wax  fruit,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Wax  work,  ornamental,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Handkerchief  sachet,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute I  50 

Second,  Miss  F.  McCormack,  Indianapolis ]  00 

Glove  box,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Kate  Sims,  Columbus I  00 

Broom  Holder,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  I^banon 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Grebble,  Noblesville 1  00 

Sofa  pillow,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Emma  Youngerman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Toilet  scarf,  splasher  and  mats,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis  .    ......  2  CO 

Second;  Mrs.  Joseph  Lauer,  Rochester 1  00 
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Toilet  cushion  and  bottles,  Mrs.  J.  £.  Killen,  Noble^ville  ....'.....  $1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute      1  00 

Infant's  nursery  basket,  Mrs.  Sammon^  [ndiunapolis 1  00 

Tidy,  not  crochet,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Murdock,  Logansport •••...  2  00 

Second,  Nelly  Berkey,  Lafayette 1  00 

Stuffed  and  mounted  birds,  collection  named,  Mrs.  L.  Ingersoll,  Indian- 
apolis    7  00 

Stuffed  and  mounted  animals,  collection  named,  Mrs.  L.  Ingersoll,  Indian- 
apolis    7  00 

Upholstery  work,  chair,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mr{>.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Rug,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

Tea  cosey,  made  up,  Mrs  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Doyleys,  not  embroidered,  not  less  than  six,  Mrs.  F.  Q.  Wood,  IndianapoliB  2  00  . 

Second,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Slumber  roll,  Mattie  Pratt,  Anderson 1  00 

Reticule,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Grebble,  Noblesville 1  60 

Second,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Wall  Pocket,  fancy,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Levings,  Paris,  111 1  60 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Eckhouse,  Indianapolis I  00 

Fancy  aprons,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Grebble,  Noblesville 1  60 

Second,  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  00 

Fancy  sachets,  Mrs.  Ella  Morey,  South  Bend 1  60 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Bandy,  New  Castle 1  00 

Drape  or  throw,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  50 

Second,  Miss  T.  McCormick 1  00 

Banners,  not  painted,  Mollie  Keller,  New  Castle 8  00 

Second,  Melinda  Weghorst,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Housewife,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Furguson,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Sfcond,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Fancy  pen-wiper,  Mrs.  L.  Martin,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 1  00 

Committee— Mr8.  E.  C.  Winslow,  Jennie  Mowrer,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Coleman. 

CLASS  LI— Business  ExkibU. 

Display  millinery,  Mrs.  M.  McKeirnan,  Indianapolis $40  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Dieterich  &  Co  ,  Indianapolis 30  00 

Display  dressmaking,  Mrs.  L.  West,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second.  Jennie  Allen,  Anderson 15  00 

Display  hairwork,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Fowler,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  Miss  Phelan,  Indianapolis 15  00 

Committee — Miss   Lida   Mitchell,  Miss  Lulu  Davidson,  Miss 
Jennie  Mowrer. 
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CLASS  LH— Decnraiive  Art   Wtik. 

Hammered  or  repousse  work,  display,  Mrs.  C.  8.  Roney,  Indianapolis  ...  $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

French  decorative  work,  display,  Mrs.  Mabel  Ennis,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Jane  Day,  Indianai^olis 1  00 

French  decorative  work,  mineral,  display,  Mrs.  Mabel  Ennis,  Indianapolis.  1  50 

Lava  work,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie .  .   .   .     ' 1  60 

Etching,  display,  Sabra  Cath*  r,  Franklin 3  00 

Modeling  in  clay,  display,  Ketta  Mathews,  Arlington 3  00 

Second,  Weltha  Wilson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Wood  carving,  display,  Betta  Mathews,  Arlington 5  00 

Second,  Sallie  Crow,  Greencastle 3  00 

Wood  carving,  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Sallie  Crow,  Greencastle 1  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limorges,  specimen,  Miss  Emma  Heyse,  Indianapolis  .   .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Vagen,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limorges,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis  ...  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Em.  Heyse,  Indianapolis * 1  00 

Pottery  painting,  biscuit,  display,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Pottery  painting,  biscuit,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis  ....  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sabra  Cather,  Franklin I  00 

Painting  on  china,  china  tableware,  display,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis.  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Painting  on  china  tableware,  specimen,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis  .    .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  china  ornamental  pieces.  Miss  Sue  M.  Ketch  am,  Indianapolis  .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  Royal  Worcester,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis.  ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis I  00 

Painting  on  china,  relief  gold.  Miss  Sue  M.  Eetcham,  Indianapolis  ....  1  50 

>*ainting  on  china,  lustre  gold.  Miss  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis  ....  1  50 

Platter,  Japanese  design,  old  blue,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis    ....  I  50 

Rose  jar,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Painting  on  tiles,  display,  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 3  00 

Painting  on  wood,  display,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 2  00 

Painting  on  wood,  specimen,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 1  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  display,  Miss  Ha  Atchinson,  Crawfordsville. ...  3  00 

Second,  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 2  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  specimen,  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Ha  Atchinson,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Painting  on  colored  velvet,  specimen,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis  ...  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 2  00 
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Painting  on  white  velvet,  specimen,  Miss  Ila  Atchinson,  Crawfordsville  .   .  $3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Bundj,  New  Castle 2  00 

Painting  on  velvet,  Kensington,  display,  Miss  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute  .  2  00 

Painting  on  bolting-cloth,  display,  Misri  Mattie  Tuttle,  Indianapolis ....  3  00 

Second,  Miss  Ila  Atchinson,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Painting  on  bolting-cloth,  specimen,  Miss  Mattie  Tuttle,  Indianapolis  ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  celluloid.  Miss  Bessie  Hendricks,  Indianapolis I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Painting  on  glass.  Miss  Bertha  Lauer,  Rochester I  50 

Painting  on  chamois  skin.  Miss  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Fainting  on  matting,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Boss,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Tapestry  painting,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis **....  1  50 

Fainted  fan,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lauer,  Rochester 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Fainted  toilet  set,  Miss  Ila  Atchinson,  Crawfordsville 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Bundy,  New  Castle 1  00 

Fainted  fancy  cards,  display,  Miss  Bessie  Hendricks,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Margaret  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 1  00 

Fainted  magazine  cover,  Mary  N.  Robinson,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Blotting  pad,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St  Louis,  Mo 1  00 

Fancy  frame,  Miss  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 1  5Q 

Fainted  fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  James  Lyon,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Lillie  F.  Ball,  Indianapolis .*  2  00 

Original  design  for  decoration,  in  oil.  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis    .  3  00 

Second,  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Original  design  for  decoration,  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis  3  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Drawings,  original  display,  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 3  00 

Second,  Bessie  Hendricks,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Drawings,  original  specimen,  Bessie  Hendricks,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 1  00 

Drawings,  copy  display,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Qreensburg 3  00 

Drawings,  copy  speci^nen,  Mrs.  K  Speer,  Qreensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  Martin,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 1  00 

Fen  and  ink  sketch,  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 1  50 

Second,  Sabra  Cather,  Franklin 1  00 

Frieze  decoration,  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 1  50 

Second,  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Decorated  hangings,  DoUie  Scharff,  Indianapolis  . 1  50 

Fainting  on  pair  panels,  water  colors,  Mrs.  L.  Martin,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  3  00 

Fainting  on  pair  panels,  oil,  Sabra,  Cather,  Franklin 3  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  Trueblood,  Indianapolis 2  00 
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Spring  scene,  oil  Sue  M.  Ketclia.n,  rndianapoliB $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jarai-rt  I^von,  Iii'IiaDapoli^ 1  00 

Summer  scene,  oil,  Sue  M.  Ki*tcham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Retta  Mathewr,  Arlington 1  00 

Autumn  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  James  Lyon,  Itidianapolis 2  00 

Second.  Sabra  Cather,  FVanklin 1  00 

Winter  scene,  oil,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  I ndi  in iipol is 2  00 

Second,  Sabra  Cather,  Franklin 1  00 

Committee — Miss  Chario  Graves,  Mrs.  Lon.  M.  Neely. 

CLAS^  Liri—Art   Work-AviaUswr. 

Crayon  drawings,  displny,  Miss  M.  Anderson,  Indianapolis $8  00 

Second,  Miss  Ada  Roney,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Crayon  dravringi^,  specimen,  Selina  Ncwbacker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Nellie  Wells,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pastelle  painting.  Mrs.  M.  'Bnndy,  New  Castle 3  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  Trneblood,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painted  plaque,  display,  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Thomas,  TerreH an le 2  00 

Alabaster  plaque,  Mrs.  M.  Hatfield,  Indianapolis       2  00 

Second,  Kate  Kailsback,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Flower  painting,  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  James  Lyons,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Bertha  Lauer,  Rochester.           2  00 

Flower  painting,  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  James  Lyons,  Indianapolis   ....  2  00 

Second,  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Flower  painting  in  water  colors,  display.  Miss  Ella  Morey,  Indianapolis  .  '.  3  00 

Second,  Besaie  Hendricks,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Fruit  painting  in  oil,  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  James  Lyons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Landscapes  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  James  Lyons,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 3  00- 

Landscapes  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  Seeger,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Portraits  in  oil,  specimen,  Lillic  F.  Ball,  Indianapolis ,    .    .   .  5  00 

Second,  Emma  Langston,  Lebanon 3  00 

Sketch  from  nature,  in  oil,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Bessie  Hendricks,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Study  from  still  life,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  I^essie  Hendricks,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Ideal  head  or  figure,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 3  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  Hatfield,  Indiana'polis 2  00 

Animal  painting,  Emma  I^angston,  Indianapolis        3  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  Hatfield,  Indianapolis "...  2  00 

Committee — Miss  Charie  Graves,  Mrs.  Lon.  M.  Neely. 
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CLASS  LI  V— Art   Work— Pro feasioncU. 

PortraiU  in  oil,  dinplay,  Mrs.  Sue  M.  Ketcham $10  00 

Second,  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington 5  00 

Portraits  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Portraits,  water  colors,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Portraits,  crayon,  Ketta  Mathews,  Arlington 3  00 

Second,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin 2  00 

Landscapes  in  oil,  display,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin 3  00 

Landscapes  in  oil,  sketch  from  nature,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapplis  ...  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 200 

Landscapes  in  water  colors,  display,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis.    ...  500 

Second,  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Fruit  or  vegetable  painting  in  oil,  display.  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis .  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Feny,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Fruit  or  vegetable  painting  in  oil,  specimen  from  nature,  Mri*.  A.  E.  Ferry, 

Indianapolis     . 3  00 

Second,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis      2  00 

Flower  painting  in  oil,  display,  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Flower  painting  in  oil,  specimen  from  nature,  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis  2  00 

Second,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Flower  painting,  water  colors,  display,  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis  ...  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  Sexton,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Flower  painting,  water  colors,  specimen  from  nature * .    .  2  00 

Second,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 1  90 

Study  from  life,  in  oil.  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin 3  00 

Study  from  life,  water  colors,  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 5  00 

I>rawing  from  life,  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pastelle  painting,  specimen,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin 3  00 

Second,  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Plaques,  display,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin 1  00 

Plaque,  alabaster,  Mr&  John  Julian,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis I  00 

Crayon  drawing,  Specimens,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin 3  00 

Second,  Mary  S.  Glark,  Bluffton 2  00 

Drawings  from  the  antique  figure,  Retta  Matthews,  Arlington 2  00 

Second,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Drawings  from  the  antique,  head,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin 2  00 

Second,  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington ,    .  1  00 
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Study  from  still  life,  in  oil,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Mary  Kobinson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Study  from  still  life,  water  colors,  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Animal  painting,  Mrs.  John  Julian,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Austin,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Ideal  head  or  figure,  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Sabra  Gather,  Franklin,      * 2  00 

Committee — Mies  Charie  Graves  and  Mrs.  Lon.  M.  Neely. 

CLASS  L  V—  Tabu  Luxuries. 

Butter,  three  pounds,  Mrs.  H.  £.  Smock,  Philadelphia $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis      1  00 

Bread,  loaf,  wheat,  yeast,  Mrs.  A.  Hornaday,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second  Mrs.  J.  H.  Spencc,  Covington 1  00 

Bread,  Wheat,  salt-rising,  Mary  £.  Hedrick,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Rnightstown 1  00 

Graham  bread,  yeast.  Miss  Kate  Hay,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mary  E.  Hedrick,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Dozen  Rolls,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Spence,  Covington 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburg 1  00 

Fig  cake,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  KnighUtown 2  00 

Second,  Melinda  W^eghorst,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Layer  cake,  orange,  Mrs.  Wm.  Seeger,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Baber,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Layer  cake,  cocoanut.  Miss  L.  Canan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second;  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  00 

Angel  food,  Mrs.  Hale,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Melinda  Weghorst,  Indianapolis I  00 

Hickory-nut  cake,  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 2  00 

Second,  Miss  £.  Bryan,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Imperial  cake,  Mary  B.  John,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  E.  Bryan,  Indianapolis I  00 

Fruit  cake,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Wilson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pork  cake,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Ada  Roney,  Indianapolis 1  00 

White  cake,  Mrs.  DeSouchet,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Hamilton,  Indianapolis I  00 

Chocolate  cake,  layer.  Miss  L.  Canan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  Fox,  Indianapolis I  00 

Chocolate  cake,  loaf,  Miss  L.  Fox,  Indianapolis 2  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  Y.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown 1  00 

Crullers,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Flick,  Lawrence ,   ,   .   .   .  1  00 
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Cream  puffs,  Melinda  Weghorst,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Black  pudding,  Allie  Davidson,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mary  W.  Wilson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

English  plum  pudding.  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Miller,  Edinburg 1  00 

Jellies,  collection,  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown 2  00 

Preserves,  collection,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Greensburg.  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Darling,  North  Indianapolis 3  00 

Fruit  butters,  collection,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Qreens- 

burg 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Hamilton,  Greensburg 2  00 

Canned  fruit,  collection,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  Mrs.  S.  Hall,  Indi- 
anapolis   5  00 

Second,  Miss  Lizzie  Hall,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Salad,  meat,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburg 2  00 

Second,  Mary  B.  John,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Salad,  fish,  Mrs.  Hale,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Miller,  Edinburg 1  00 

Salad,  vegetable,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Saratoga  chips,  Miss  M.  6.  Lewis,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Johnson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Cooked  ham,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Baber,  Indianapolis 1  0(f 

Veal  loaf,  Mrs.  A.  DeSouchet,  Indianapolis  .    .* I  50 

Second,  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  00 

Beef  loaf,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Lili  Roney,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Sweet  pickles,  collection,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Greensburg 1  00 

Pickles,  mixed,  Mrs.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2C0 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pickles,  cucumber,  Mrs.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Tomato  catsup,  not  less  than  one  pint,  Mrs.  A.  De  Souchet,  Indianapolis.   .  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis          1  00 

Cucumber  catsup,  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie   .    .       1  50 

Chill  sauce,  Mrs.  M.  Flick,  Lawrence 1  50 

Second,  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  00 

Boston  baked  beans,  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Baked  apples.  Miss  Lillie  Boney,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Cranberry  sauce,  not  less  than  one  (juart,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis   .  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis $1  00 

Gelatine  dessert,  in  any  form,  Lizzie  Rohan,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Collection  French  candies,  home  made,  Miss  £.  Bryan,  Indianapolis     ...  1  50 

Second,  Mary  B.  John,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Collection  taffies,  home  made,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Perry  App,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  F.  A.  Shultz,  Attica ;  Miss  Jennie  Mitchell, 
Princeton. 

GLASS  LVl— Public  ScliooU  and  InslitiUions, 

Crayon  drawings  display,  High  School,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Modeling  in  clay,  Free  Kindergarten,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Kindergarten  work,  Mrs.  E  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  Charie  Graves ;  Miss  Lon.  McNeely. 

CLASS  LVII—ChUdren'H  DeparinumL 

Loaf  white  bread,  yeast,  Nellie  Price,  Indianapolis $1  50 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Third,  Delia  App,  Dayton,  Ohio 50 

Loaf  white  bread,  salt  rising,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Minnie  Miller,  Edinbiirg 1  00 

Orange  or  lemon  cake,  Delia  App,  Dayton 1  50 

Second,  Alice  Randall,  Indianapolis  .    .           1  00 

Cocoanut  cake,  Delia  App,  Dayton",  Ohio 1  50 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Indi  'napolis 1  00 

Third,  Alice  Randall,  Indianapolis 50 

Chocolate  cake,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis I  50. 

Second,  Alice  Randall,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Third,  Nellie  Price,  Indianapolis 50 

Sponge  cake,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Minnie  Miller,  Edinburg 1  00 

Third,  Vinna  Brady,  Lawrence 50 

Angel  food,  Lilian  Hall,  Indianapolis I  50 

Crullers,  Delia  App,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  50 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Jellies,  collection,  Ethel  A.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1  50 

Second,  Minnie  Miller,  Edinburg 1  00 

Third,  Vinnie  Brady,  Lawrence 50 

Preserves,  collection,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  Birdie  Brist^r,  Indianapolis  2  00 

(>olIection  French  candies,  home  made,  Delia  App,  Dayton,  Ohio  .    .        .    .  1  50 

Collection  taflies,  home  made.  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Delia  App,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  00 
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Patch  work,  crazy,  Ethel  A.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  Ohio $1  50 

Second,  Maude  Neely,  Muncie 1  00 

GsLrment,  hand-made,  Daisy  Duncan,  Covington 1  50 

Second,  Laura  Bragg,  Traders'  Point 1  00 

Buttonholes,  display,  different  materials,  £11  a  Brison,  Indianopolis  ....  1  00 

Embroidery,  cotton,  Daisy  Duncan,  Covington 1  50 

Second,  Laura  Bragg,  Traders'  Point 1  00 

Embroidery,  arasine,  specimen,  Daisy  Duncan,  Covington 1  50 

Second,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Auderon 1  00 

Banner,  Daisy  Duncan,  Covington'             1  50 

Second,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  00 

Third,  Laura  Caulton,  lndiana|)oliH 50 

Dressed  doll  and  wardrobe,  Grctchen  Frey,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Ethel  A.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1  00 

Third,  Estlier  Fay  Shover,  Indianapolis 50 

Crochet  work,  display.  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  50 

Second,  Bessie  Judf-on,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Third,  Temple  Tompkins,  Indianapolis 50 

Crochet  work,  specimen,  Nellie  McClellan,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Second,  Bessie  J adson,  Paris,  111 50 

Crochet  skirt,  Bessie  J udson,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Pair  crochet  mittens.  Bertha  Tarkleson,  A nden-on 1  00 

Tidy,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  50 

Second,  Ethel  A.  Mcleod,  San:!  usky,  Ohio 1  00 

Third,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 50 

Pin  cushion,  Bessie  .J udsoc,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Second,  Ethel  A.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1  00 

Third,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 50 

Toilet  set,  Ethel  A.  McLeod,  Sandusky,  O 1  50 

Second,  lierth a  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  00 

Third,  Bessie  J udson,  Paris,  111 50 

Fancy  Sachets,  Gertie  Williams,  Kichmond 1  50 

Second,  Bertha  Tarklesou,  Anderson  .    .            1  00 

Scrap  book,  Gertie  Williams,  Richmond       1  50 

Second,  Vinna  Brady,  Lawrence 1  00 

Third,  Ethel  McLeod,  Sandusky,  O 50 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  Gertie  Williams,  Richmond 1  50 

Second,  I3ertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  00 

Third,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis 50 

Painting  on  wood.  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  50 

Second,  George  Mooney,  Columbus 1  00 

Third,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 50 

Painted  plaques,  Bertha  Tarkleson.  Anderson 1  50 

Second,  George  Mooney,  Columbus ...       1  00 

Third,  Daisy  Duncan,  Covington 50 
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Painting  on  bolting  clotli,  Gertie  Williams,  Richmond $1  50 

Second,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  00 

Third,  Clara  Lynn,  Indianapolis 50 

Flower  Painting,  Gertie  Williams,  Richmond I  50 

Second,  George  Mooney,  Columbus I  00 

Third,  Clara  Lynn,  Indianapolis 50 

Hammered  Brass,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Drawing,  original,  Chas.  Blodget,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Ida  Roney,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Third,  Chas.  Blodget;  Indianapolis * 50 

Drawing,  copy,  Chas.  Blodget,  Indianapolis .   .   -. I  50 

Second,  Chas.  Blodget,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Woods  collection,  named,  £thel  A.  McLeod,  Indianapolis 150 

Shells  collection,  named,  Maxwell  Allison,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Gerry  M.  Sanborn,  Indianapolis I  00 

Minerals  collection,  named,  Gerry  M.  Sanborn,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Ray  Scott,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  of  curiosities,  Qerry  M.  Sanborn,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Harvey  S.  Humphrey,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Third,  Ray  Scott,  Indianapolis I  00 

Collection  of  old  coins,  Gerry  M.  Sanborn,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Maxwell  Allison,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Commiltee — Mrs.  F.  A.  Shultz  and  Miss  Jennie  Mitchell. 
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[  Where  State  is  not  given  Indiana  is  implied,] 


STEAM   BNGINBS. 

Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  Bichmond,  plain  en- 
gine, traction  engine. 

J.  L  Case  M.  Co.,  Bacine,  VTis.,  plain 
farm  engine,  traction  engine. 

A.  M.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
plain  engine,  two  traction  engines. 

Sprin^eld  Engine  and  Thresner  Co., 
Spring6eld,  Ohio,  four  engines  and 
two  separators. 

Wm.  Deering  A  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  sta- 
tionary engine. 

Boberts,  Throp  &  Co.,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  one  engine  and  separator. 

James  M.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  plain 
engine. 

Cagle  Machine  Works,  Indianapolis, 
engines,  etc. 

Harry  8chaal,  Indianapolis,  engine. 

Daniel  Wilkinson,  Peru,  farm  engine. 

Aultman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
two  traction  engines  and  two  sepa- 
rators. 

Bussell  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  two  trac- 
tion engines. 

Advance  Thresher  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  two  traction  engines. 

The  Oeiser  Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
traction  engine. 

Whitley,  Fanler  &  Kelly,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  portable  engine. 

Lu  H.  Waters,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  engine 
and  separator. 


STBAM     PUMPS     AND     ALL     APPARATUS 
OPEBATED  BY  STEAM. 

B.  B.  Bouse,  Indianapolis,  pumps  and 

engines. 
Stumpf  &  Thiele,  Indianapolis,  steam 

washer. 

SAW  MILLS. 

Bock  wood,  Newcomb  &  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, saw'  mill,  mill  machinery  and 
wind  mill. 

Eagle  Machine  Works,  Indianapolis, 
saw  mill. 

Burdsall  Co.,  Auburn,  New  York,  saw 
mill. 

TILE  MILLS. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  tile 

machinery. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  tile  machine. 
The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  tile 

machine. 
Clermont  Tile  Works,  drain  tile. 


BRICK   MACHINES. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  brick 

machine. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  brick  machine. 
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FORCE  PUMPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

E.  K.  Hays,  GaWa,  111.,  iron  force 
pumps  and  shoveling  boards. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  force 
pnmps  and  hose  reels. 

O.  Kraass  <&  Go,.  Indianapolis,  display 
pumps. 

Standard  Wind  Engine  Co.,  Indianap- 
lis,  three  pumps. 

Howe  Pump  and  Engine  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, force  pumps  and  wind  mill. 

L.  D.  Bailshack,  Indianapolis,  force 
pump. 

K.  B.  Bouse,  Indianapolis,  wind  mills 
and  pumps. 

F.  E.  Myers  <&  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
pumps. 


WOOD- WORKING  MACHINERY,  EVAPORA- 
TORS, ETC. 

John  B.  Wirt,  Indianapolis,  feather 
renovator. 

A  Show  alter,  Columbus,  Ohio,  wood- 
working machinery,  scroll  saw. 

A.  W.  Carter,  Cartersburg,  folding  saw- 
ing machine. 


PRINTING  AND   BOOK-BINDING   MACHIN- 
ERY. 

Haines    Portable    Copying    Press   Co., 
copying  precs. 

LAUNDRY    AND    DAIRY    MACHINES   AND 
IMPLEMENTS. 

John  Dilligan,  Madison,  O  K  churn. 
Wethers  &  Case,  Indianapolis,  washers. 
J.  T.  Allison,  Indianapolis*,  churn  and 

WMshing  machine. 
W.  I.  Slifer  &  Co.,  Mulberry,  washing 

machine. 
E.  A.  Buss, Indianapolis,  Pyle's  Pearline, 

washing  compound. 
Flint  Cabinet  Creamery  Co., Flint, Mich., 

cabinet  creameries,  barrel  churns. 
Indiana(K)lis  Manufacturing  Co.,  churn 

and  milk  shake  machine. 
Buckeye  Churn  Co.,  Carey,  O.,  churns. 
John  H.  Thornburg,  Bartonia,  churns. 
Tiffin   Union  Churn  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 

churns. 


Franklin  Clark,    Brownsburg,  washing 

machine. 
W.   M.   Porter,  Indianapolis,   washing 

machine. 
J.  J.   Wenner,   Indianapolis,    rocking 

churn. 

OTHER    DOMESTIC    MACHINES    AND    IM- 
PLEMENTS. 

E.  D.  Preston,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  preserve 
slicer. 

Pagett  &  Co.,  Oxford,  ironing  table. 

Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Danville,  flour  sifters, 
strainers,  etc. 

W.  M.  Matthews,  Madison,  coffee-pot 
and  urn. 

A.  M.  Makepeace,  Indianapolis,  vege- 
table slicer. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING    GOODS. 

Adams  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ru^,  etc. 
C.   M.   Howard,    Indianapolis,   pillow- 
shamholder. 


STOVES,  RANGES,   FURNACES  AND  VENTI- 
LATORS. 

Kruse  &  Dewenter,  Indianapolis,  fur- 
naces, stoves  and  ventilators. 

Georee  E.  Feeney,  Indianapolis,  stoves 
and  ranges. 

Indianapolis  Stove  Co.,  display  of  stoves. 

James  B.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  stove. 

J.  A  .Johnson,  Inciianapolis,  stoves  and 
ranges. 

Busaey  &  McLeod,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  stoves 
and  ranges. 

Stumph   <&   Thiele,    Indianapolis,  fur- 
naces. 

W.   H.   Bennett  &  Son,    Indianapolis, 
stoves. 

J.  U.   Berber,  Indianapolis,  ventilator 
and  window  stop. 

IRON,   STEEL,  SCALES,   SAWS. 

Thompson  &  Co.,  Muncie,  scale. 
Bloomington  Hoofing  Co.,  Bloomington, 

iron  and  steel  roofing,  siding,  ceiling, 

etc. 
W.  C.  Downey  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

bell  rack. 
Thompson  Scale  Co.,  Muncie,  scales. 
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GRATES,    VICES,    DRILLS. 

Omega  Stove  and  Grate  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  fire  place  grate. 

M.  S.  Uuey  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  man- 
tles, Bill  and  grates. 

James  Wethers,  Indianapolis,  vice  and 
drill. 

PLOWS — ALL    KIKD8. 

Gale  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  plows,  all 
kinds. 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  Ohio, 
general  display  of  plows. 

Dayton  Plow  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  dis- 
play of  plows  of  all  kinds. 

Bucyrus  Steel  Plow  Works,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  display  of  plows  of  all  kinds 

Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  plows, 
all  kinds. 

Moline  Plow  Works,  Moline,  111.,  dis- 
play of  plows. 

The  Long  &  AUtatter  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  plows  of  all  kinds. 

Gibbs&Ball  Plow  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
breaking  plows. 

Geo.  W.  Moore,  Indianapolis,  two 
plowF". 

Wier  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  dis- 
play of  plows. 

J.  I.  Chase  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wis., 
display  of  plows. 

Bucher  &  Gibb  Plow  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
display  of  plows. 

Kilbourne  &  Jacf'-bs,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
plow  display. 

Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  sulky 
plow. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  plows,  culti- 
vators, etc. 

Bradley,  Holton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
plows,  all  kinds. 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  Ohio, 
plows  and  cultivators. 

Dayton  Plow  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  di:*play 
of  plowrf. 


CULTIVATORS  AND   PULVERIZERS. 

Geo.  W,  Brown  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  III,, 

two-horse  cuUivators. 
Bradley,  Holton  &  Co.,   Indianapolis, 

display  of  cultivators. 
Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,   Maltn,   Ohio, 

general  display  of  cultivators. 


Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  culti- 
vators, all  kinds. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  culti- 
vators. 

Beedle  &  Kelly  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  culti- 
vators. 

The  Superior  Drill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
cultivators. 

The  Long  &  Alstatter  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  cultivators. 

D.  C.  &  H.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  cultivators. 

Kimberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  culti- 
vator attachments,  doubletrees,  etc. 

H.  P.  Deutscher,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  culti- 
vators, etc. 

Albion  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  spring 
tooth  cultivators  with  seeding  attach- 
ments. 

O.  S.  Neisler,  Indianapolis,  cultivators, 
and  attachments. 

Steel  Pully  and  Machine  Works,  Indi- 
anapolis, cultivators  and  attachments. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  display 
of  cultivators. 

J.  I.  Case  Co ,  Racine,  Wis.,  display  of 
cultivators. 

Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  walk- 
ing, tongue  and  tongueless  cultivators. 

Jonathan  Chalfant,  Blountsville,  culti- 
vator. 

J.  B.  Okey,  Indianapolis,  soil  pulverizer 
and  cultivator. 

S.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  culti- 
vator and  drill. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio' 
pulverizer,  walking  spring-shoveP 
riding  six-shovel  cultivator. 

John  Tarlton,  Indianapolis,  cultivators. 

Steel  Pulley  and  Machine  Works,  Indi- 
anapolis, cultivators  and  attachments. 


HARROWS   AKD  CORN  PLANTERS. 

Geo.  W.  Brown  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  HI., 
two-horse  corn  planter. 

Bradley,  Holton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
harrows. 

Hearst,  Dennis  &  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  two- 
horse  corn  planter. 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Co., 
Higganum,  Conn.,  harrows,  all  kinds, 
and  knife  grinders. 

Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  five 
harrows. 
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Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  two  har- 
rows. 

The  Oliver  Rake  Co.,  DaytoD,  Ohio, 
harrows. 

E.  K.  Hays,  Galya,  111.,  cora  planters. 

The  Beedle  &  Kelly  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio, 
two  com  planters. 

D.  C.  &  H.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  spring-tooth  harrow. 

Kimberlin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, three  iron  duke  harrows. 

Whipple  Harrow  Co.,  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  spring-tooth  harrows. 

W.  C.  EKttwney  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
harrows. 

Wayne  Agricultural  Works,  Richmond, 
corn  planters. 

Leon  O.  Bailey,  Indianapolis,  double 
corn  planter. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  III.,  display 
of  harrows. 

Goshen  Harrow  Co.,  Goshen,  harrow 
and  seeder  combined. 

H.  P.  DeutBcher,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  three 
com  planters,  corn  drill  attachment. 

J.  A.  Kern,  Quaker  Hill,  harrow. 

R.  L.  Lukens,  Excelsior  harrow. 

Challenge  Corn  Planter  Co.,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  display  of  planters. 

The  Lawrence  Chapin  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  harrows. 

T.  C.  Cook,  Rush vi lie,  Ind.,  rotary  har- 
row. 


DRILLS,  HOES,  RAKES  AND  SHOVELS. 

Bradley,  Holton  <&  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
rakes,  all  kinds. 

Havana  Press  Drill  Co.,  Havana,  111., 
one  wheat  drill. 

Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  dis- 
play of  drills. 

Star  Drill  Co.,  Rushville,  drill. 

Eagle  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster,  O.,  one 
wheat  drill. 

James  Campbell,  Harrison,  Ohio,  one- 
horse  com  drill  and  fertilizer  drill. 

King  Drill  Co..  Logansport,  three  one- 
horse  wheat  drills. 

Hearst,  Dennis  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  two- 
horse  corn  drill. 

Bickford  &  Hufiman,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Farmers'  Favorite  grain  drilL 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  one- 
wheeled  rake. 

The  Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  rakes. 


The  Beedle  &  Kelly  Co.,  Troy,  Ohiot 

drills  and  lister  hay  rakes. 
The  Superior  Drill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

grain  drills. 
The  Long  &  Alstatter  Co.,  Hamilton, 

Ohio,  rakes. 
Albion  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  sulky 

hay  rakes. 
Wayne  Agricultural  Works,  Richmond, 

grain  and  corn  drills. 
P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  two 

one-horse  wheat  drills,  one  fertilizer 

grain  drill,  one-horse  hay  rake. 

CHECK     BOWERS,     MARKERS,     SEEDERS. 

Geo.  W.  Brown  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  111., 

check  rower. 
E.  K.  Hayes,  Galva,  111.,  check  roweiB. 
The  Beedle  &  Kelly  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio, 

check  rower. 
D.  C.  and  H.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.,  broadcast  seeders. 
H.  P.  Deutscher,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  check 

rower. 
Deere  &  Mansur  Co.,  Moline,  III.,  com 

planters,  check  rowers,  etc. 

HARVESTING    IMPLEMENTS. 

Peerless  Reaper  Co.,  Indianapolis,  dis- 
play of  reapers,  mowers,  etc. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.,  twine  binders,  reapers  and  mowers. 

Buckeye  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Indi- 
anapolis, harvesting  machinery. 

Esterly  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Indi- 
anapolis, harvesting  machinery. 

J.  F.  Seiberling  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
harvesting  machinery. 

Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  reapers  and  mowers. 

S.  D.  Madden,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  har- 
vesting machinery. 

H.  J.  Prier,  Indianapolis,  harvesting 
machinery. 

The  H.  C.  Staver  Implement  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  display  of  implements. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
lawn  mowers. 

D.  M  Osborne  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  har- 
vesting machinery. 

Wm.  peering  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  hnr- 
vesting  machinery. 

McCormick  Mfjj.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  har- 
vesting machinery. 
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D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  reap- 
ers, mowers  and  binders. 

Geo.  Prier,  Indianapolis,  reapers,  etc. 

Whitley,  Fauler  &  Kelly,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  mowers  and  binders. 

Winchester  &  Patridge  Mfg.  Co.,  White- 
water, Wis.,  mower. 

Rogers  Fence  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
lawn  mower  and  harness. 

Sweeney  &  Grormey,  Boachdale,  endless 
chain,  reaping  and  mowing,  and 
reaping  sickle,  Edwards'  center  draft 
mower. 

John  P.  Many  Mower  Co.,  Kockford, 
111 ,  mower. 

Birdsall  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  one 
clover  huller. 

HOUSE   HAY   RAKES— SULKY. 

T.  £.  Myers,  Ashland,  Ohio,  hay  rakes. 

John  Dodds,  Dayton,  Ohio,  three-horse 
ha^  rakes. 

Sterling  Mfg.  Co.,  Sterling,  111.,  one- 
horse  hay  rake. 

Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
rakes,  tedders. 

TEDDEIU5. 

The  Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton.  O. 
Sterling  Mfg.  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 

STACKEBS  AND  HAY   ELEVATORS. 

Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  Richmond,  mounted 

stacker. 
Sprin^eld   Engine   and  Thresher  Co., 

Springfield,  O.,  two  springing  stackers. 
Reeves    A   Co.,  Columbus,   two    straw 

stackers. 
Eaele    Machine  Works,   Indianapolis, 

Eagle  Machine  Works  stacker. 

FANNING   MILLS. 

Gates  &  Barcley,  Carlos  City,  Ind.,  wheat 
screen. 

CORN  8HELLERS. 

Eagle  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster,  O.,  two 

corn  sbellers. 
McLaughlin,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Owatonna, 

Minn.,  com  sheller. 

12— Ao^ 


A.  M.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
two  com  mills. 

The  Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  com 
sheller. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  two- 
hole  com  sheller. 


THRESHERS. 

Gaar,  Scett  &  Co.,  Richmond,  threshing 
machine. 

J.  1.  Case  Threshing;  Machine  '^o.,  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  threshing  machine. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  two  thresh- 
ing machines. 

A.  M.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
two  threshing  machines. 

Advance  Thresher  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
two  threshing  machines. 

Eagle  Machine  Works,  Indianapolis, 
threshing  machine. 

James  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  two 
separators. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  one  thresh- 
ing machine. 

Minnesota  Thresher  Mfg.  Co.,  thresh- 
ers; agent,  J.  B.  Parker,  Indianap- 
olis. 


FEED  MILLS,  CRUSHERS,  STRAW  CUTTERS 
AND  STEAMERS. 


McLaughlin,  Sheldon  <&  Co.,  Owatonna, 

feed  mill  and  horse  power. 
Waldron  &  Sprout,  Muncie,  Pa.,  feed 

mill  and  crusher  combined. 
E.  A.  Porter  &  Bros.,  Bowling  Green, 

Ey.,  com  crusher  and  horse  power. 
Stover    Manufacturing    Co.,    Freeport, 

III.,  Ideal  feed  mills,  corn  and  cob 

crusher. 
J.  S.  Gallup,  Kendallville,  feed  mill. 
N.  P.  Bowsher,  South  Bend,  feed  mills. 
Bradley,  Holton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

fin  cutter,  knee  cutter,  etc. 
Eaffle  Machine    (b ,    Lancaster,  Ohio, 

three  cutting  boxes. 
McLaughlin,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Owatonna, 

Minn.,  cutting  box. 
The  Long  and  Alstatter  Co.,  Hamilton, 

Ohio,  cutting  boxes. 
Amos  Plow    Co.,   Boston,   Mass.,  fee4 

cutter. 
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Stover  Deming  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio, 
feed  millfl. 

Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, feed  cutters. 

Hocking  Valley  Manufacturing  Co., 
feed  cutters  and  shellerd. 

J.  &  G.  Boswell,  Indianapolis,  corn  cut- 
ter. 

HAY    PRESSES. 

Famous  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, Champion  hay  press. 

Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  hay  press. 

Johnson  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  hay 
presses. 

E.  Albert  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  hay 
press. 

D.  £.  Daly,  Ottawa,  111.,  hay  tools. 

FENCES  AND  FENCE  MACHINES. 

John 'Dickinson,  Vevay,  Ind.,  combina- 
tion fence. 

Henry  Reich,  Versailles,  Ohio,  fence 
loom. 

Kesliug  Bros.,  Onward,  wire  and  picket 
fence  machine. 

Kiles  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  iron  fence 
and  wire  fencing. 

Empire  Fence  Co.,  Richmond,  portable 
fence  loom. 

A.  D.  Beeves  &  Bro.,  Richmond,  porta- 
ble fence  loom. 

M.  C.  Henley,  Richmond,  Monarch 
fence  machine. 

Maast,  Foos  <&  Co.,  Springfield,  O ,  iron 
fencing. 

John  J.  Gartshore,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
wire  fence  and  stretcher. 

Rogers  Fence  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  fence. 

Excelsior  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Peru,  Ex- 
celsior fence  machine. 

F.  M.  Love,  Shelbyville,  fence  machine. 
Vandegrift  &  Mable,  Shelbyville,  por- 
table fence  machine'. 

J.  B.  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  iron  fence. 
Dr.  A.  Eckert)  Trenton,  O.,  gate  closer, 

and  door  fastener. 
Kelley  &  HoUenbeck,  Kingston,  Hoosier 

wire  fence. 
W.  V.  Russell,  New  Castle,  rail  fence. 
Geo.  W.  Williams,  Economy,  Ind.,  fence 

machine. 
Elliott,  Reed  &  Co.,  Richmond,  fence 

machine. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  Westfield,  yard  gate. 


WIND   ENGINES. 

Maast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  wind 
engines. 

Standard  Wind  Engine  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Standard  wind  engine. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Marvel  wind  engine. 

Lima  Mfg.  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  wind  mill. 


AUTOMATIC  GATES. 

M.  A.  Shepard,  Lebanon,  111.,  pendulum 
gate. 

T.  R  Cook,  Indianapolis,  automatic 
gate. 

J.  D.  Fox,  Cyclone,  automatic  gate. 

M.  A.  Streeter,  Lafayette,  automatic  gate. 

D.  L.  L.  Yost,  Indianapolis,  Baasnett 
suspension  farm  yard  gate. 

Star  Gate  Co.,  Abingdon,  111.,  Star  au- 
tomatic gate. 


CORNSTALK  CUTTERS. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  cornstalk 
cutter. 

Rockwood,  Newcomb  &  Co.,  corn  har- 
vester. 

Ewald  Over,  Indianapolis,  corn  cutter. 


CIDER  aCILfiS. 

Superior  Drill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  cider 

mill. 
P.  P.  Mast  &  Co ,  Springfield,  Ohio,  two 

cider  mills. 


FARM- WAGONS  AND  ATTACHMENTS. 

Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich.,  four  farm  wagons. 
T.    R.  Cook,   Indianapolis,    Lindsley's 

wagon  jack. 
Tennessee  Wagon  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

six  wagons. 
Davis,  I^uthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  two 

wagons  and  harness. 
Weber  Wagon  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,   two 

farm  wagons. 
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Samuel  HefHey,  Rochester,  one  two- 
horse  wagon. 

J.  H.  Waldron.  Urbana,  Ohio,  auto- 
matic wagon  brake. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  wagon 
body  lifter. 

Moline  Wagon  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  six 
farm  wagons. 

Adam  Helfrich,  Indianapolis,  dump 
wagon. 

Whitney  Wagon  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
wagons. 


ROAD-MAKINO    MACHINSB. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennet 
SSquare,  Pa.,  five  road  machines  and 
excavator,  three  styles  ef  dump  scoop. 

Peter  Raab,  Indianapolis,  road  machine. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  display 
of  scrapers. 

Ewald  Over,  Indianapolis,  road  ma- 
chine. 

American  Steel  Scraper  Co.,  Sidney,  O., 
scrapers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Springfield   Engine  and  Thresher  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio,  water  tanks    and 

other  fixtures. 
Huntington's  Seed  Store,  Indianapolis,. 

seeds,  tools,  etc. 
Wm.   Heap,   Muskegon,    Mich.,    earth 

closets,  piano  stools,  cinder  sifter,  etc. 
Lightning  Conductor  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

lightning  conductors,  etc. 
Bishop    &    Huntington,    Indianapolis, 

bottled  pickles,  etc. 
Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,   Richmond,  clover 

huller. 
James  M.  Elder,   Indianapolis,  clover 

huller  and  separator. 
A.  W.  Morgan  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  well 

anger. 
Noel  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  rock  salt  and 

poultry  supplies. 
Jeifers  Paint  Co.,  Indianapolis,  paints, 

etc. 
Brooks  Oil  Co.,  Indianapolis,  machine 

oil. 
Union  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  novelties. 
Mayer  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  bottled 

goods. 


Bryant's  Business  College,  Indianapolis, 
fancy  penmanship. 

J.  A.  Everett  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  seeds. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wis., 
lister. 

L.  D.  Railsback,  Indianapolis,  electrical 
druggist  alarm. 

J.  L.  Mattingley,  Corydon,  Champion 
evaporator  for  sorghum  and  maple. 

Chas.  F.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  exhibit 
of  household  furnishing  goods,  etc. 

The  Louis  Burgheim  Co ,  Indianapolis, 
fiat  and  hollow  silverware. 

The  Waterbury  Watch  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wa- 
terbury  watches. 

Kaiser  &  Pfleger,  Indianapolis,  eight 
New  Home  sewing  machines. 

W.  M.  Gentle,  Southport,  two  pictures. 

Kate  Kennedy,  Crawfordsville,  two  pic- 
tures. 

John  Black,  Indianapolis,  art  stained 
glass. 

Steel  Pulley  Machine  Works,  Indian- 
apolis, display  pulleys. 

Standard  Business  College,  Indianapolis, 
display  of  penmanship 

W.  H.  Doll,  Indianapolis,  portrait 
weaving  in  silk. 

£.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,  display  of 
fruit  trees. 

Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
wire  goods. 

Wethers  &  Case,  Indianapolis,  hoisting 
jack. 

Snpt.  Indianapolis  Schools,  Indian- 
apolis, modeling  in  clay  by  children 
of  public  schools,  and  drawing  by 
high  pchool  pupils. 

Adams  Mfg.  Co.,  exhibit  house  furnish- 
ing goods. 

W.  F.  Staples,  Indianapolis,  specimens 
of  photography. 

L  W.  George,  Indianapolis,  minerals 
and  curiosities. 

E.  L.  Shanneberger,  Indianapolis,  col- 
lection of  butterflies. 

Miss  Dell  Morgan,  pictures,  art  work, 
etc. 

St.  John's  Academy,  pictures,  etc. 

Wright  &  Parker,  Indianapolis,  house 
furnishing  goods. 

C.  C.  Koerner,  Indianapolis,  pen  draw- 
ings, etc. 

Perry  Hay,  Irvington,  collection  of 
minerals 

Metropolitan  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
house  furnishing  goods. 
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Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Domestic 
sewing  machines  and  display  of  art 
needlework. 

Mrs.  Amos  Oberlj,  Rice's  international 
graded  science  of  masic. 

A.  Lewis,  Indianapolis,  optical  goods. 

Heriden  Medicine  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
medicines. 

John  Becker,  Indianapolis,  chemical 
engine,  gas  burner,  etc. 

M.  A.  Ajers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Standard 
sewing  machines. 

J.  L.  Burton,  Indianapolis,  Bell  truss. 

Carson  &  Munro,  ludianapolis.  Tilt 
trusses. 

H.  T.  Conde,  Indianapolis,  nine  cali- 
graphfl. 

James  B.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  one  or- 
gan. 

Bryant  &  Dierdorf,  Indianapolis,  pianos 
and  organs. 

H.  F.  SolTiday  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  milk 
shake. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Herron,  Indianapolis,  dental 
appliances. 

Qeo.  C.  Pearson,  Indianapolis,  musical 
instruments. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
musical  instruments. 

White  Sewing  Machine,  Indianapolis, 
display  of  sewing  machine  work. 

Planner  &  Buchanan,  Indianapolis, 
funeral  designs,  plat  of  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Randleman  &  Sons,  Carlisle,  Iowa,  in- 
lying brood  sow  pen. 

J.  R.  Lynch,  Lee,  calf  weaner  and  ani- 
mal poke. 

J.  G.  Wolf,  Morristown,  gate,  office  and 
yard. 

A.  P.  Garrison,  Indianapolis,  photo- 
graph enlarging. 

Chas.  Mayer  &  Co.,  Indianapolu),  dis- 
play of  fancy  goods. 

T.  J.  Trusler  &  S^n,  Indianapolis,  toilet 
display. 

Indianapolis  Business  University,  book- 
keeping, etc. 

The  Art  Store,  Indianapolis,  display  of 
etchings,  photographs,  etc. 

Hibbard  Rheumatic  Syrup,  Indian- 
apolis, medicines. 

Fuschia  Bud  Co.,  Indianapolis,  medi- 
cines. 

Gilt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  medicines. 

Ford  i%  Co.,  Indianapolis,  display  paper 
boxes. 


CARRIAGES   AKD   BUGGIES— AliL  KINDS 

Connersville  Buggy  Co.,  Connersville, 
buggies  and  buckboardJs. 

Spiral  Spring  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  carriages. 

Bradley,  Holton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
carriages,  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons, 
etc. 

V.  M.  Backus  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  car- 
riages, phaetons,  buggies. 

Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
buggies,  surreys,  phaetons. 

Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  two  buggies,  three  cutters,  two 
carts. 

Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  two- 
wheel  carts,  sleigh,  Davis  road  cait. 

Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  one 
buggy,  two  steel  gear  buggies,  one 
cart 

Bernd  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  carriages  and 
spring  wagons. 

Irwin  Robbins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  car- 
riages. 

Troy  Buggy  Works,  Troy,  O.,  four  car- 
riages. 

The  Whitney  Wagon  Works,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  one  N.  Y.  surrey,  one  phaeton, 
two  buggies,  one  cutter. 

The  C.  M.  Black  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
carriages,  buggies,  etc. 

G.  W.  Lutz  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  car- 
riages, buggies,  phaetons,  etc. 

Kauffman  Buggv  Co.,  Miamisburg,  O., 
carriages  and  bus^gies^ 

L.  &  M.  Woodhull,  Dayton,  O.,  six  bug- 
gies. 

Michigan  Buggy  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  buggies. 

Stultz  &  Walker,  Goshen,  carriages. 

Fostoria  Buggy  Co.,  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
buggies  and  carriages. 

L.  Bund  &  Son,  St.  Mary's,  O.,  carriages. 

Wayne  Works,  Richmond,  display  of 
road  carts. 

The  Flint  Road  Cart  Co.,  Flint,  Mich., 
two  road  carts. 

Stultz  &  Walker,  Goshen,  carriages. 

J.  H.  Bohmie,  Indianapolis,  bugg^  and 

surrey. 

Charles  E.  Kregelo,  Indianapolis,  fu- 
neral cars,  coffins,  etc. 

Oxford  Buggy  Co.,  Oxford,  O.,  busies 
and  buggy  seats. 
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BICYCLES  AND  TRICYCLES. 

James  B.  Wilson,  IndianapoliB,  Ameri- 
can bicjde. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  bi- 
cycles. 


FUBKITURE  AVD  UPHOLSTE&Y. 

Spiegel  &  Thoms,  Indianapolis,  display 

of  furniture. 
W.  L.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  display  of 

furniture. 


CABPBTS,   RUOS,    ETC. 

Albert  Gall,  Indianapolis,  draperies, 
carpets,  rugs  and  wall  paper. 

Eastman,  Schleicher  &  Lee,  carpets  and 
wall  paper. 


CLOTHING,   ETC. 

When  Clothing  Store,  Indianapolis,  dis- 
play of  clothing. 

Model  Clothing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  dis- 
play of  clothing. 

Kahn  A  Co.,  Indianapolis,  display  of 
clothing. 

H.  S.  Tucker,  Indianapolis,  display  of 
gloves. 

NEWSPAPER  STANDS. 

Indianapolis  Journal  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  Farmer,  Indianapolis. 
Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  111. 
National  Live  Stock  Journal,  Chicago, 
111. 
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FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  history  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Indiana  has  been  varied.  The  first  at- 
tempts to  organize  institutes  in  the  State  did  not  meet  with  favor,  or,  at  least,  did 
not  obtain  the  results  that  was  anticipated  by  the  originators,  %.  <.,  bring  out  the 
farmers  to  hear  and  engage  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising.  Several  Institutes  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Stale  dur- 
ing 1887,  which,  from  reports  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  were  failures, 
afi  regards  attendance  throughout.  During  the  year  (1888)  just  closed,  however, 
success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  workers  in  this  field,  and  notably  different  re- 
sults have  obtained  in  a  very  large  number  of  places  where  institutes  have  been 
held.  In  many  instances  the  interest  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  two 
days  set  apart  for  holding  these  meetings,  and  large  crowds  have  come  together  in 
response  to  the  call  to  hear  addresses  by  learned  gentlemen  selected  to  conduct  these 
institutes.  The  discussion  of  subjects  presented  appear  to  have  been  the  moBt 
profitable  result  of  the  meetings,  as  in  many  instances  it  developed  that  the  practi- 
'  cal  farmer  was  ^*  loaded  "  with  ideas  directly  in  opposition  to  those  submitted  in 
papers  presented  by  eminent  scientific  gentlemen,  and,  of  course,  controversies  en- 
sued, which,  although  heated  at  times,  aroused  enthusiasm  in  the  subject,  and  in 
the  end,  resulted  beneficially  to  both  farmer  and  instructor. 

Among  the  Institutes  held,  programmes  were  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  Rockville,  Parke  County;  Peru, 
Miami  County  ;  Princeton,  Qibson  County  ;  Laporte,  Laporte  County,  and  Plain- 
field,  Hendricks  County,  while  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  at  Franklin, 
Johnson  County,  and  Anderson,  Madison  County,  were  received,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken : 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

The  first  Institute  in  Johnson  County  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Sugar 
Creek  Grange,  of  which  John  TiLson,  Esq.,  is  Master,  and  the  State  Boanl  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  which  Board  S.  W.  Dungan  is  the  member  from  this  district 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  S.  W.  Dungan,  who  was  the  presiding 
officer  through  the  sessions.  R,  A.  Brown,  of  the  Franklin  Republican,  was' elected 
secretary.  The  invocation  was  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis.  Mayor 
Overstreet  gave  a  hearty  address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors  and  farmers.  He 
traced  the  early  history  of  the  county  and  described  the  obstacles  which  the  pio- 
neers had  to  overcome  in  order  to  leave  such  a  heritage  of  rich  domain.  He  spoke 
of  our  political,  commercial,  industrial,  educational  and  agricultural  advantages. 
The  farmer  is  always  welcome  to  Franklin. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brown's  response  was  a  thoughtful  and  cordial  one.  Man  was 
created  to  till  the  soil.  This  was  the  first  Divine  appointment  and  all  others  grow 
out  of  it  and  are  dependent  upon  it.     Food  and  clothing  are  man's  only  absolute 
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Decessities.  The  farmer  nupplies  both.  The  farm  interests  stand  between  the 
great  factors  of  capital  and  labor.  Agriculture  is  both  capital  and  labor.  The 
farmer  is  his  own  capitalist  and  his  own  laborer.  He,  therefore,  stands  as  the 
breakwater  between  organized  capital  and  organized  labor.  The  doctor  urged  that 
we  must  make  at  home  what  we  consume. 

A  song  entitled,  '*  The  Farmer's  Home,"  was  finely  rendered  by  Prof.  S.  W. 
Dungan,  Charles  Dungan,  Thomas  Tilson  and  Sam  Dungan. 

In  the  absence  of  J.  B.  McGaughej,  Alex.  Heron,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  submitted  the  following  hastily  prepared  remarks: 

ADVANTAGES  OF  FARMERS*  INSTITUTES. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  farm  life  is  to  cultivate  sociability. 
As  the  ostracism  connected  with  living  in  the  country  is  the  objectionable  feature 
and  prime  cause  of  the  tendency  to  seek  the  town  or  city,  any  kind  of  meeting,  no 
matter  by  what  name — club,  grange  or  institute,  is  in  the  right  direction  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  good  citizens.  In  my  experience,  farmers'  clubs  are 
of  the  first  consideration  to  accomplish  the  object  named,  and  create  a  love  for 
farm  life.  Every  township  should  have  its  farmers'  club  to  meet  at  intervals  in 
the  summer  season  at  the  homes  of  such  members  as  take  pride  in  their  establish- 
ments, and  invite  such  meetings,  and  in  the  winter  months  at  some  central  locality. 
With  several  such  clubs  in  a  county,  there  would  naturally  follow  a  demand  for 
regular  Farmers'  Institutes.  In  tliis  connection  I  will  remark,  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  all  County  Agricultural  Societies  to  hold  monthly  meetings,  or  insti- 
tutes, during  the  winter  months.  They  have  all  the  machinery  requisite  for  such 
meetings,  and  surely  the  object  of  such  organization  and  the  intention  of  the  law 
in  creating  agricultural  societies,  is  not  solely  to  encourage  the  holding  of  annual 
fairs. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  such  institutes,  judging  from  the  zeal  and 
interest  manifested  in  those  recently  held,  and  the  good  to  come  from  them  can 
only  be  conjectured.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  interest  manifested  in  such 
meetings,  compared  with  the  efforts  made  several  years  ago.  Then,  with  excellent 
programmes,  the  attendance  was  a  failure,  and  several  institutes  that  were  in  con- 
templation were  abandoned  for  want  of  a  promise  from  the  highest  executive 
officer  in  the  State  to  lead  off  and  draw  a  crowd. 

The  range  of  subject  matter  for  consideration  in  this  institute- work  is  very 
wide.  First  in  importance  I  would  place:  how  to  make  farm  life  attractive  as 
well  as  profitable,  thereby  bringing  contentment,  the  source  of  all  happiness. 

Farm  life  at  present  is  not  the  same  kind  of  business  as  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  Improved  machinery  has  relieved  it  from  the  drudgery  and  there  is  more 
leiBure  time  for  sociability.  But  from  my  observation,  there  is  less  of  it.  Where 
are  the  singing  schools,  corn  husking,  apple  parings  and  quilting  bees  of  the  times 
"  way  back  ? ''  If  in  existance  they  are  not  heard  from.  Why  not  resuscitate  them 
in  the  shape  of  farmers'  clubs,  old  and  young  taking  part? 

The  progress  of  improvements  have  been  so  rapid  that  we  are  often  amazed  at 
the  new  discoveries,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  great  changes  wUl  result  from 
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recent  discoveries.  With  the  application  of  electricity  in  manj  ways,  the  econ- 
omic use  of  the  wonderful  natural  gas,  we  may  expect  to  see  in  such  districts  thus 
favored  large  hot-houses,  and  early  vegetables  in  abundance ;  spring  chickens  in 
the  winter,  and  a  Florida  climate  in  our  homes. 

The  saving  of  fertilisser  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  notice  frequently 
wagon  loads  of  bones  gathered  up  and  shipped  out  of  the  State  that  are  needed  at 
home.  How  to  save  the  waste  of  the  cities  is  a  question  for  the  economist,  as  the 
waste  by  sewage  and  otherwise  around  Indianapolis  is  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  land 
for  many  miles  around;  and  larger  cities  in  proportion.  Timely  encouragement 
in  that  direction  will  prevent  the  sad  sight  of  land  turned  out  as  barren  in  fntore 
years  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Some  good  hints  could 
be  taken  from  the  older  States  and  foreign  countries  in  saving  fertilizers  by  earth 
closets,  which  is  applicable  to  country  as  well  as  city  life.  We  could  add  to  this 
almost  without  limit  in  showing  the  importance  of  care  and  attention  in  progress- 
ive agriculture,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity. 

We  feel  an  unusual  interest  in  visiting  this  county,  that  has  sent  to  oar  mu- 
seum the  largest,  best  and  tallest  specimens  of  corn,  and  congratulate  you  on  your 
rich  soil. 

During  my  experience  in  arranging  programmes  and  soliciting  lectures,  we 
urge  them  to  be  brief  and  condensed,  therefore  I  will  endeavor  to  take  my  own 
medicine  and  give  way  to  others  better  prepared  to  interest  you. 

J.  W.  Pierce,  secretary  of  the  Miami  County  Farmers*  Institute,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  succ^  in  that  county.  He  said  the  farmers  organized  with  a  mem- 
bership of  185,  and  this  had  been  increased  to  750 — actual  membership.  They  had 
days  for  boys  and  days  for  girls,  and  prizes,  aggregating  $125,  were  offered  for 
largest  and  second  largest  delegations  in  attendance. 

The  paper  on  "  The  Grange  Movement  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Agricultaral 
Classes,''  by  John  Tilson,  contained  many  interesting  facts  and  good  suggestions. 
He  was  aware  that  the  grange  is  unpopular  in  Johnson  County,  because  of  mis- 
management in  the  past.  Through  the  grange  and  its  influence  we  have  the  inter- 
State  commerce  law;  the  law  protecting  dairy  products;  the  law  creating  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Cabinet  officer,  and  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
held  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  farmers  must  orgauize  and  stay  oigan- 
ized.  There  were  eighteen  granges  at  one  time  in  Johnson  County — four  times  as 
many  as  should  have  existed. 

Dr.  Brown  followed  with  an  address  on  "Diversified  Farming/'  in  which  he 
urged  that  diversity  of  crops  and  products  is  necessary,  both  as  a  precaution 
against  failure  and  because  the  soil  demands  it.  If  one  crop  misses  another  will 
hit.  Different  crops  draw  different  elements  from  the  soil.  He  is  a  believer  in 
diversified  farming,  that  is,  the  raising  of  small  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  fine 
stock.    It  relieves  the  monotony. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Hodgham  said  that  no  section  of  country  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  so  adapted  to  diversified  farming  as  is  a  stretch  of  fifty  miles  on  either  side 
of  Indianapolis.  He  bewailed  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are  losing  their  appe- 
tite for  the  farm  and  that  the  tenant  system  is  coming  to  prevail  so  largely.  He 
did  not  believe  much  in  aesthetic  farming,  nor  in  "  industrial "  education. 
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In  the  absence  of  President  Smart,  of  Pardue,  Prof.  Stockbridge  of  that  In- 
stitution gave  an  address  on  ^'  Industrial  Education."  He  detailed  the  objects  and 
workings  of  that  University  in  its  various  departments.  He  said  that  Indiana  is 
the  second  State  in  the  Union  to  make  appropriation  for  the  encouragement  of 
Farmers'  Institutes.  His  description  of  the  working  of  the  experiment  station 
was  of  especial  interest. 

On  Saturday  the  attendance  was  much  better.  After  appropriate  opening  ex- 
ercises, Mr.  John  Clore  gave  a  talk  on  "Corn  Culture,  from  the  Seed  to  the  Crib." 
He  thoroughly  covered  the  subject,  and  threw  out  many  practical  suggestions.  He 
favored  planting  white  com,  in  check  rows,  and  does  not  like  the  "  pulling "  of 
com  with  the  husk  on.  He  places  one  man  to  a  wagon  when  gathering.  His  talk 
brought  out  a  breezy  discussion  by  A.  V.  Pendleton,  who  believes  in  deep  plowing, 
white  com,  deep  cultivation  the  first  two  plowings,  and  early  planting.  He  did 
not  thin  and  puts  two  and  three  grains  in  a  hill. 

John  A.  Polk  never  plows  dsep,  and  drills.    He  relies  on  fertilizing. 

C.  L.  Ditmars  prefers  white,  plows  deep,  pulverizes  and  *' thins."  Mr.  Clore 
thought  he  had  averaged  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  last  ten  years.  Messrs. 
Tilson,  Pendleton  and  Ditmars  thought  this  a  too  high  estimate. 

W.  H.  Dungan,  in  an  able  paper  on  "The  Fence  Problem,  and  What  of  It?" 
said  the  material  for  the  old  "  Virginia  worm  "  fence  was  exhausted  and  the  farmer 
most  look  for  something  else.  He  advocated  the  smooth,  hard,  number  7  wire,  as 
the  most  practical  material. 

C.  L.  Ditmars  said  permanency,  neatness  and  economy  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  practical  fence.  He  believed  that  if  the  rails  could  be  had,  the  worm  fence, 
at  $10  per  hundred  rails,  is  the  most  economical.  He,  however,  favors  the  woven 
wire  and  slat  fence.  He  wants  no  barbed  wire  or  hedge.  John  Clore  said  place 
"  top "  end  of  fence  post  in  ground  to  prevent  rot.  R.  A.  Brown  said  too  much 
fencing  is  required  under  the  prevailing  custom.  The  practice  is  not  as  good  as 
the  theory  of  the  law  warrants.  One  farmer  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  fence 
another  out.  J.  L.  Bay  wanted  a  hedge  fence  for  pastures,  and  S.  W.  Dungan  fa- 
vored smooth  wire. 

A.  V.  Pendleton,  in  his  discussion  of  "  Some  of  Our  Mistakes  of  Horticul- 
ture," or  lack  of  that  culture,  declared  that  the  day  of  hog  and  hominy  was  past 
and  that  we  must  eat  more  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  a  well  rendered  quartette  by  Meesrs.  Boland,  Dungan, 
Roland  and  Tilson,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Kingsbury,  of  Indianapolis,  gave  a  talk  on  "  How  to 
Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm."  Give  them  a  personal  interest  in  all  the 
management  and  products  of  the  farm. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Dungan's  paper  on  "  Rural  Life  and  Modem  Rural  Homes,"  was 
one  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  and  best  papers  of  the  institute.  Rural  life  af- 
fords the  best  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  mental,  moral  and  social 
faculties.  Consequently  rural  homes  should  have  the  comfort  and  beauty  to  assist 
in  developing  the  highest  and  best  faculties. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Hall  made  a  stirring 'and  eloquent  plea  for  education  on  the  farm. 
Do  not  talk  "  money,  money,  money,"  as  if  the  earth  was  made  for  money,  instead 
of  for  the  development  of  noble  men  and  women. 
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Judge  Banta  alwajs  says  something  good.  His  address  on  "  Tlie  Old  Way  of 
Farming/'  was  a  characteristic  one  and  full  of  historic  interest.  The  "  old  way  " 
had  to  do  with  poverty,  swamps  forests  and  sickness. 

In  the  evening  the  court  house  would  not  hold  nearly  all  who  came  to  hear 
Dr.  Stott  and  Mrs.  Ewing.  Dr.  Stott  spoke  on  "  Aesthetice  on  the  Farm/'  and  ia 
a  thorough  believer  in  the  beautiful  and  good  on  the  farm.  He  believes  in  flowers, 
music,  painting,  tasteful  decorations,  modern  architecture,  best  form  for  stock.  On 
the  farm  is  the  best  atmosphere,  brightest  sunshine,  prettiest  birds  of  song,  most 
beautiful  flowers,  trees  and  meadows ;  there  is  earliest  rising,  and  greatest  freedom 
of  activity  and  thought ;  and  all  these  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  development 
of  the  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Ewing,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Purdue.  Her  paper  on  ''Oar 
Kitchen  Interests/'  was  keen  with  suggestions  as  to  ordinary  cookery.  She  gave  a 
practical  talk  on  bread  making  and  exhibited  the  dough,  and  bread  made  by  her 
from  flour  obtained  here.     It  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  most  successful  institute. 
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The  second  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  Seventh  Agricultural  District  of  the 
State,  convened  at  the  court  house,  Anderson,  December  19,  1888.  The  district  is 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Henry,  Madison  and  Shelby. 
The  first  institute  was  held  at  Anderson  last  March,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Madison  County  Fair  Association  and  the 
Madison  County  Farmers'  Club,  the  last  named  taking  the  initative.  The  preseDt 
institute  was  held  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  March 
meeting,  that  another  institute  should  be  held  at  some  date  in  the  early  winter. 
The  Farmers'  Club  and  the  State  Board  had  the  joint  management  of  this  insti- 
tute. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Circuit  Court  room.  The  attendance  was  fairlj 
good,  but  not  so  large  as  it  should  have  been. 

President  Cory,  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  called  it  to  order  at  11  o'clock.  He 
stated  briefly  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
farming  community,  not  as  farmers  merely,  but  as  citizens  and  the  heads  of 
families.  He  then  called  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion. On  motion  Hon.  B.  M.  Lockhart  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  and 
Ziba  Darlington,  secretary. 

On  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Lockhart  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him,  and  spoke  pleasantly  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Madison 
County  last  March.  He  stated  that  this  institute  would  l)e  the  first  of  a  seriaa 
which  would  be  held  throughout  the  State  during  the  winter,  and  his  confident  ex- 
pectations that  great  good  would  be  accomplished. 
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Mr.  Granville  Cowing,  of  Delaware  County,  being  on  the  programme,  sent  an 
esBaj  lo  be  read.    It  was  read  by  Stephen  Metealf,  the  subject  being, 


DESIRABLE  NEW  POTATOES. 

For  many  years  I  have  endeavored  to  test  all  very  promising  new  potatoes, 
and  have  recently  met  with  a  numl>er  which  promise  to  be  of  great  value.  That 
the  best  varieties  will  finally  fail  and  become  worthless  I  have  no  doubt;  and  the 
only  remedy  is  to  produce  new  and  more  vigorous  sorts,  better  adapted  to  chang- 
ing soil  and  climate  to  take  their  place.  Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  twice 
grown  the  old  Meshannock  potato,  and  although  it  was  planted  in  good  soil  and 
was  well  cultivated,  it  produced  but  a  few  small,  rough  and  worthless  tuben.  A 
writer  familiar  with  the  Chicago  market  says  there  are  some  twenty  varieties  sold 
in  that  city  to-day  for  Early  Rose  which  are  not  of  that  variety.  In  fact,  genuine 
Early  Rose  are  rarely  seen  there.  The  same  is  true  of  Fearless  and  Burbank. 
Mammoth,  Pearl  and  a  dozen  other  varieties  of  round  Bussety  species  are  sold  for 
Peerless,  while  the  White  Star,  White  Rose,  Jordan's  Prolific  and  other  long  white 
kinds  are  sold  for  Burbank. 

The  selection  of  pure  seed  of  the  best  varieties  would  probably  double  the  po- 
tato crop  of  the  country  without  enlarging  the  area  planted. 

Of  new  varieties  of  the  Early  Rose  type  I  have  found  Lee's  Favorite,  Early 
Pearl  and  Early  Maine  very  productive  and  in  every  way  desirable.  They  mature 
with  Early  Ohio,  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  their  tubers  are  generally  smooth  and 
shai^ely.  New  Queen  and  Sunlit  Star,  early  varieties  of  more  recent  introduction, 
promise  to  be  the  most  productive  varieties  of  the  Early  Rose  type  yet  offered  to 
the  public.  Sunlit  Star  is  an  extra  early  variety,  with  tubers  uniformly  large  and 
smooth,  and  of  the  best  quality.  New  Queen  matures  ten  days  later,  and  is  alpo 
remarkably  productive,  tubers  generally  large  and  smooth,  and  of  good  quality, 
and  like  the  Early  Rose  in  appearance.  I  planted  one  pound  of  seed  of  this  va- 
riety la>3t  spring,  which,  without  petting  and  unfavorable  weather,  produced  ninety 
poundfi  of  fair  tubers.  Charles  Downing  is  an  early  white  potato,  decidedly  pro- 
ductive, with  smooth  tubers,  generally  of  marketable  size  and  of  the  best  quality. 
On  account  of  its  fine  flavor,  appearance  and  greater  productiveness,  it  promises  to 
take  the  place  of  Snowflake  in  the  Boston  market,  where  that  variety  has  long  been 
a  favorite.  Of  late  varieties  I  have  met  with  none  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the 
State  of  Maine,  Green  Mountain  and  Empire  State,  all  in  color  and  shape  some- 
what like  Burbank,  but  all  muck  more  productive,  of  better  flavor  and  with  tuberu 
uniformly  large  and  handsome. 

Green  Mountain  and  State  of  Maine  mature  in  August.  Neither  of  these 
have  quite  equaled  Empire  State  in  productiveness,  but  they  are,  I  believe,  of 
rather  better  quality.  In  points  of  quality  I  regard  State  of  Maine  as  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  tested.  In  productiveness  and  ability  to  successfully  withstand  drought 
and  beetles  I  have  seen  no  variety  equal  to  Empire  State.  This  season  but  lour 
per  cent,  of  its  tubers  were  too  small  for  market 
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Discussioir. 

President  Cory.  I  teeted  two  new  kinds  last  spring,  the  Everett  and  Green 
Mountain.  The  Green  Mountain  is  a  pretty  good  potato.  The  Everett  is  an  early 
variety  but  it  does  not  grow  smooth  enough ;  the  eyes  are  a  little  too  sunken.  I 
do  not  know  much  about  their  cooking  qualities.  I  have  been  growing  Mammoth 
Pearl  for  several  years,  and  have  had  no  potato  to  give  the  satisfaction  it  has.  It 
grows  uniformly,  is  large,  quite  smooth,  and  never  has  any  hollow  in  it,  no  matter 
how  large  it  grows.  If  I  were  sending  for  seed  potatoes  in  either  direction  north 
or  south,  I  would  send  north  always. 

Mrs,  Mary  Roberts.  I  feel  very  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  better  potatoes  than 
the  Burbanks.  I  think  there  are  other  kinds  better  for  cooking  and  that  are  more 
productive,  perhaps,  than  they  are.  It  seems  the  borers  have  disturbed  them  more 
for  us  this  year  than  any  others.  The  Burbanks  are  a  very  strong  potato  and  I  do 
not  like  them  for  cooking.  If  they  are  cooked  in  a  kettle  used  only  for  this  pur- 
pose the  kettle  will  become  black  in  a  very  short  time. 

R.  M,  LockharU  Have  any  of  your  people  had  foreign  potatoes  shipped  in, 
which  have  been  planted  for  seed  ? 

TTm.  Stanley,  I  only  tried  a  few,  just  as  an  experiment,  and  I  don't  think 
they  are  worth  raising.    The  seed  came  from  Grermany. 

Mr.  Loekhart.  We  had  two  or  three  years  ago  quite  a  quantity  of  foreign 
potatoes  shipped  in.  The  experience  Mr.  Stanley  gives  has  been  about  our  expe> 
rience.  Those  that  were  planted  were  small,  insignificant  things.  Some  farmers 
determined  to  go  ahead  with  them  and  try  to  make  something  out  of  them,  but 
they  have  failed  to  make  anything  out  of  those  potatoes.  Did  yon  find  any  way 
to  keep  the  wire  worms  from  working  on  the  potatoes  this  year  ? 

Mary  Roberts.  We  found  no  remedy  for  them,  but  I  think  the  worms  did  their 
work,  not  when  the  vines  were  in  a  green  state,  but  after  the  potatoes  had  matured. 
The  potatoes  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  too  long  after  they  were  ripe. 

Mr,  Loekhart,  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact,  that  where  we  salt  the  land 
thoroughly  potatoes  have  grown  very  finely  and  I  can  show  some  as  handsome 
potatoes  as  were  ever  taken  out  of  the  ground.  We  have  had  the  worms  to  com- 
mence on  them  very  soon  after  they  were  in  condition  for  eating.  Our  people  of 
course  are  experimenting  all  the  time.  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  bring  our  seed 
potatoes  from  the  north  than  from  the  south. 

Edward  Roberts.  The  patch  where  we  planted  our  potatoes  was  on  the  south 
hillside  where  it  had  not  been  plowed  for  years.  I  think  the  worms  were  in  the 
ground  and  mostly  these  little  white  grubs  were  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the 
potatoes.  I  wish  to  say  this,  if  any  one  wishes  a  new  variety  of  potatoes,  I  don't 
believe  they  can  get  any  authority  in  this  section  of  the  country  better  than  Gran- 
ville Cowing,  of  Muncie. 

T.  M.  Hardy.  1  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  produces  the  roughnen  of  the 
potato,  what  it  is  that  causes  the  potato  to  be  worthless  a  short  distance  inside  the 
rind  ?  I  think  with  all  my  reading  that  it  is  not  knovm  what  it  is,  bat  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fungus  growth  and  your  use  of  the  salt  will  probably  be  a  great  aid 
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as  a  preventative.  But  I  notice  that  when  barn-yard  manure  is  heavilj  used  it  is 
often  times  worse.    If  any  one  has  found  a  remedy  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  LoekharL  This  roughness  of  the  skin  of  the  potato  is  caused  by  an  insect, 
not  observable  to  the  eye.  We  are  not  troubled  much  with  this  roughness  in  our 
locality,  as  where  salt  has  been  used  the  skin  will  be  perfectly  smooth. 

Michael  Brormenberg.  1  am  like  the  lady.  When  potatoes  first  mature  they 
are  not  rough.  It  is  not  a  bug  at  all  that  causes  it,  but  a  little  brown  worm,  re- 
sembling the  wire  worm  exactly.  They  will  take  all  the  corn  as  fast  as  you  can 
plant  it.  You  plant  potatoes  in  new  ground  and  you  will  never  have  trouble  with 
these  worms. 

J.  C  Bee&om.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Bronnenberg  is  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  growing  potatoes.  I  find  the  same  wire  worms  in  my  potatoes  when  I  dig 
them  in  August.  There  is  a  brown  rust  forms  around  the  place  where  they  eat 
that  remains.  I  see  the  same  worm  in  my  wheat  field  doing  damage.  Last  year 
my  potatoes  began  to  have  black  streaks  running  through  them ;  this  year  these 
streaks  look  like  veins  running  through  the  potato.  Probably  half  the  crop  was 
this  way. 

Samuel  Hughel,  This  year  I  planted  two  plats  of  potatoes.  One  was  a  plat 
where  I  had  fed  my  hogs.  I  plowed  it  pretty  early  in  the  spring,  and  planted  the 
potatoes  about  the  first  of  May,  but  did  not  dig  them  very  early.  The  other  plat 
was  planted  about  the  20th  or  25th  of  May.  There  was  not  quite  an  acre  in  the 
plat,  and  I  dug  275  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  prettiest  I  ever  raised.  The  varieties 
planted  were  the  Early  Ohio  and  Early  Vermont. 

Mr,  Hardy,  I  think  the  world  is  ignorant,  completely  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  this  potato  scab,  and  a  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  will  find  out  exactly  what 
it  is.  Many  persons  will  persist  in  the  belief  that  the  worms  are  what  cause  it  al- 
together. Now  they  don't  know  that  this  fungus  will  grow  and  there  will  be  noth- 
ing perceptible  to  show  what  causes  it.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  out 
what  it  is,  and  experimenters  have  failed  to  discover  the  cause. 

McFarland  Bla^k.  1  want  to  ask  why  early  potatoes  are  more  apt  to  suffer 
than  later  ones?  It  was  my  conclusion  for  a  long  time  that  the  Colorado  bug  did 
the  mischief,  but  I  hardly  think  now  that  it  does.  I  find  that  early  potatoes  are 
injured  more  than  any  others,  and  Early  Rose  the  worst  of  all.  I  usually  harvest 
my  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  they  are  more  or  less  injured.  I  think 
it  will  do  to  bring  seed  potatoes  from  the  North,  but  not  from  the  South,  because 
the  latter  will  not  ripen  in  our  short  seasons. 

Mr.  Svxtin.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  noticed  in  this  wire-worm  business, 
and  that  is,  I  have  always  found  them  worse  where  there  were  corn-cobs.  Last 
spring  I  planted  two  plats  of  ground  in  potatoes, .  and  one  of  them  I  manured 
pretty  thoroughly.  Well,  this  fall  in  digging  the  plat  I  manured  heavily,  I  think 
there  were  nearly  three-fourths  scabs;  in  the  plat  that  was  not  manured  I  did  not 
aee  anything  of  them.  Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  plat  where  I  had  fed  the  hogs, 
and  these  wire  worms  were  very  bad  there. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


On  reasflembling,  Mr.  D.  L.  ThomaB,  President  of  the  National  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association,  delivered  an  address  on  *'  What  Horses  Should  Farmers  Raise?" 

In  order  that  we  may  reach  an  anderstanding  of  that  question  in  a  practical 
way,  I  will  raise  the  question,  What  is  your  object  in  raising  horses?  I  fancy  at 
first  thought  that  many  will  say,  ''  Oh,  we  raise  them  to  work."  Well,  that  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  that  all?  Is  it  not  your  object  to  sell  the  colt  after  it  be- 
comes a  horse?  I  take  it  that  it  is  true  that  the  object  is  to  sell  it.  The  farmer 
who  raises  horses  for  his  own  use  on]y,  takes  a  short-sighted  view  of  their  value. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  ultimate  object  is  to  sell  them,  the  next  question 
coming  up  is,  What  kind  of  horses  can  you  raise  most  profitably  for  your  market? 
Farmers  as  a  class  don't  study  as  a  business  like  men  in  other  occupations.  Why, 
if  business  men  did  not  study  their  own  interests,  they  would  all  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy at  an  early  date.  You  see  at  once  that  the  importance  of  farmers  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  kinds  of  horses  that  are  needed  in  a  market,  and  these 
things  should  be  studied  as  intelligently  as  a  business  man  studies  his  business. 
You  must  feel  the  pulse  of  that  market  and  know  what  is  wanted,  and  how  the 
prices  rule.  When  we  go  to  the  cities  we  find  horses  of  all  grades  and  conditions. 
The  most  common  horse  of  the  United  States  goes  by  the  name  of  "  plug.''  That 
is  the  burse  that  is  raised  by  most  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Take  up  a  re- 
port of  the  market  and  you  will  see  how  the  plug  rates  in  the  market. 

Now,  gentlemen,  have  you  carefully  figured  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  horse 
to  maturity?  If  not,  do  so  at  once.  In  England  they  figure  a  cost  of  $80 
to  raise  a  colt  to  three  years  old.  I  have  figured  on  it,  and  I  believe  I  can 
discount  that  to  some  extent.  Eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  is  the  top  of  the 
price  for  a  plug  horse.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  in  the  United  States 
who  raise  plug  horses  and  sell  them  for  $80  or  $100,  and  then  imagine  that  they 
have  cleared  just  that  much  money,  because  they  think  it  never  costs  them  any- 
t  hing  to  raise  them.  I  tell  you  if  they  kept  account  like  a  merchant  they  would 
c  ome  out  in  debt  every  time. 

'  We  find  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  horses  that  dont  pay  the  farmers  to 
r  aise,  but  there  are  others  that  do  pay.  There  is  the  light  harness  horse  and  the 
heavy  draft  horse.  Any  of  these,  if  they  are  raised  as  they  should  be,  can  be  raised 
with  profit.  What  breed  you  should  favor  depends  very  much  on  circumstances. 
When  you  go  to  raise  a  horse  or  a  class  of  horses,  having  learned  the  types  that  go 
to  market,  the  essential  thought  before  your  mind  ought  to  be  what  suits  your 
fancy.  The  man  that  dislikes  a  heavy  draft  horse  should  never  handle  one;  the 
man  that  does  not  like  a  light-harness  horse  ought  never  to  handle  one,  because  he 
will  never  like  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  any  person  that  undertakes  to  handle 
any  kind  of  stock  that  he  don't  like  will  neVer  have  success.  If  you  just  think 
back  over  your  own  experience  you  will  find  that  whenever  you  had  an  animal 
that  you  liked  you  never  could  do  too  much  for  that  animal,  and  whenever  yon 
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ha4l  something  you  disliked  your  care  was  grudgingly  given.  While  I  have  a  nat- 
ural liking  for  hog  raising,  I  never  could  like  an  elm-peeler,  and  if  a  man  was  to 
give  me  one  to-day  I  never  could  do  justice  to  that  hog.  I  should  feel  every  time 
I  threw  him  an  ear  of  corn  as  if  it  were  just  that  much  wasted. 

The  same  is  applicaUe  to  horses.  I  have  a  friend  that  comes  to  visit  me  onoe 
in  awhile,  and  I  begrudge  his  horse  the  feed  every  time  I  go  out  to  feed  him.  A 
horse  which  pleases  my  fancy  I  can  care  and  wait  upon  with  better  relish  than 
any  other  class.  If  I  can  only  impress  this  upon  your  minds  that  you  can  medi- 
tate upon  it  to-morrow  and  treasure  it  up,  so  that  in  after  life  it  may  come  to  you 
many  times  more  than  at  the  present  time  and  do  you  some  good,  I  shall  be  sat- 
isfied. 

Leaving  this  question  that  you  in  raising  horses  have  the  ultimate  object  in 
view  of  selling  them  in  market,  and  that  being  the  ca^e  it  is  your  duty  to  learn 
what  clssses  can  be  best  raised  at  a  profit,  and  to  select  that  type  which  suits  you 
best,  then  I  say  figure  closely  upon  what  it  costs  you  to  raise  that  horse  from  colt- 
hood  up,  and  if  you  can't  make  money  bestow  your  feed  in  another  direction,  and 
go  out  of  the  horse  business.  When  you  decide  upon  a  certain  type  study  that 
type  well,  and  when  you  are  rearing  colts  study  well  the  disposition  of  the  parent 
stock.  Under  no  consideration  breed  a  strain  that  is  ill  tempered.  I  will  give  an 
illustration :  I  had  a  mare  some  time  ago  that  cost  me  more  money  and  more 
vexation  in  breaking,  "because  she  had  a  head  of  her  own,"  than  any  other  horse 
I  ever  owned.  I  sold  her  for  a  great  deal  less  than  she  was  worth,  but  now  if  the 
man  were  to  come  back  and  present  her  to  me  as  a  gift  I  would  not  have  her,  al- 
though she  is  finely  bred. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  L  Peed.  Mr.  Thomas,  I  think,  has  covered  the  ground  in  regard  to  the 
subject  on  the  program,  "What  Horses  Should  the  Farmers  Raise?"  I  suppose 
that  means  for  profit.  There  are  three  or  four  types  of  homes  that  pay  and  you 
can  raise  at  a  profit,  and  all  that  is  left  for  you  is  to  determine  what  type  you 
fancy.    There  is  certainly  no  profit  in  raising  a  plug. 

I  try  to  have  my  horses  ready  for  market,  at  three  years  old.  My  fancy  was 
to  have  two  breeds,  heavy  draft  and  trotting  horses.  There  is  no  general  farmer 
who  raises  draft  horses  of  either  breed,  if  he  will  raise  the  best,  but  what  he  can 
raise  it  at  a  large  profit ;  and  it  is  also  true  of  every  thoroughbred  horse.  When 
he  is  four  years  old  he  is  ready  for  the  market  In  our  county  we  probably  raise 
as  many  draft  horses  as  in  any  county  in  the  State.  Tliey  are  worth  from  $175  to 
$250  or  $300.  There  is  certainly  profit  in  that.  It  is  true  it  costs  more  to  begin 
with  than  it  does  to  raise  a  plug,  but  the  raising  is  exactly  the  same,  and  either 
jast  as  cheap  as  you  can  raise  a  steer  at  three  years  old,  and  if  the  farmer  gets  $60 
for  a  steer  at  that  age  he  considers  it  a  profit. 

Abtsha  Lewis.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  farm  life,  consequently  I  have 
something  to  say  about  raising  horses.  The  best  way  for  me  is  to  raise  the  kind  to 
suit  the  market  that  I  am  in,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  amiss  for  me  to  raise 
the  kind  that  suits  me  best.    The  expense  of  raising  a  good  horse  and  a  poor  one 
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is  just  the  same.  Certainly  we  get  the  better  returns  from  the  nice  driving  horse 
or  heavy  draft  horse  than  any  other.  The  reason  that  there  are  so  many  plug 
horses  is  that  there  are  almost  always  plug  farmers  to  use  them.  It  comes  very 
handy  to  have  a  plug  horse  to  suit  a  driver,  and  as  we  have  more  men  of  small 
means  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  have  a  superabundance  \i\x}n  the  market 

Hon.  John  B  Connor,  President  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  Company,  then  took 
up  the  subject  of 

DAIRY  FARMTNO. 

There  is  no  success  anywhere  at  anything  without  the  prerequisite  of  intelli- 
gence. More  than  three  million  square  miles,  of  at  one  time  the  most  fertile  land 
in  the  world,  the  peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  forever  lost  in  sand  drifts. 
Once  supporting  a  vast  and  prosperous  population,  that  has  decreased  sixty  mil- 
lions, and  squalor  is  seen  on  all  hands.  For  centuries  these  fertile  lands  were 
pressed  to  productions  under  methods  of  culture  which  returned  nothing  to  the 
soil,  until  utter  exhaustion  overtook  the  whole  country.  For  a  while  it  looked 
like  the  story  was  to  be  repeated  in  some  of  the  northwestern  sections  of  this 
country,  where  spring  wheat  yielded  great  crops,  and  little  attention  was  given  to 
live  stock  industry,  for  the  lands  began  to  show  strong  signs  of  exhaustion.  But 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  history,  these  sections  turned  their  attention  to  live 
stock  and  dairy  industry.  There  are  millions  of  acres  utterly  exhausted  lands  in 
Virginia  which  once  yielded  bountiful  crops  under  methods  of  culture  which 
never  returned  anything  to  the  soil.  And  so  I  repeat  that  the  increment  of  profit- 
able agriculture,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  is  to  be  credited  first  to  intelligence. 

It  is  known  that  a  very  much  larger  per  cent,  of  flour  is  now  obtained  by  the 
new  processes  of  grinding  wheat,  than  formerly  under  the  old  systems  of  milling. 
The  man  who  would  adhere  to  the  old  mill  methods  of  producing  flour  would 
make  a  sorry  contest  with  the  new  processes,  and  would  soon  find  himself  beaten 
in  the  race  and  impoverished.-  And  so  it  is  at  the  first  step  in  the  dairy  industry. 
The  spindle  and  the  loom  work  up  raw  material  into  calculable  products  which 
bring  so  much  in  the  market.  But  a  cow  dot's  not  count  so  definitely.  It  is  under- 
stood that  she  is  a  machine  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  But 
neither  by  her  size  or  color,  nor  yet  always  by  her  form,  can  we  count  definitely  on 
so  many  pounds  of  finished  products  from  a  given  amount  of  raw  material.  And 
so  at  the  first  step  in  profitable  dairy  farming  is  intelligent  selection  and  breeding. 
No  amount  of  skill  in  the  after  work  can  compensate  for  this,  or  bring  success.  An 
acre  of  land  is  worth  so  much,  and  it  will  produce  so  much  grass  and  grain.  As 
to  results  it  makes  little  diflierence  whether  we  throw  the  products  into  sea,  or  feed 
it  to  a  cow  that  will  make  but  three  or  four  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  for  either 
means  bankruptcy,  and  the  SherifT  is  not  just  around  the  comer  in  hot  pursuit  of 
such  a  farmer.  So  we  see  at  the  threshold  of  the  dairy  business  that,  as  the  old 
mill  can  not  compete  with  the  roller  process,  so  the  three-pound-a-week  scrub  cow 
has  no  business  to  stay  an  hour  in  the  farm  dairy  herd.  She  will  consume  the 
product  of  two  good  acres  of  land  annually,  and  hardly  pay  taxes  on  it.  But  a 
goo<l  cow  so  utilizes  the  grass  and  grain  of  a  farm  as  to  divide  equibly  between 
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products  and  a  return  of  fertility  to  the  soil.  If  she  gave  ub  all  in  product,  then 
dairy  farming  would  he  as  exhausting  as  grain  farming  alone.  Then  does  the 
poor  cow  return  fertility  to  the  soil  in  proportion  as  she  produces  little  milk  and 
butter?  No,  must  be  the  answer  to  this  query,  for  by  experience  and  obseryation 
it  is  known  that  the  excrements  in  quality  and  quantity  are  no  greater  with  the 
poor  than  with  the  good  cow. 

Do  you  then  ask  what  becomes  of  the  food  when  equally  fed  to  both?  Per- 
haps we  have  the  answer  in  reply  to  a  similar  query  as  to  what  becomes  of  the 
expended  force  and  heat  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal  under  boilers  driving  the 
same  sized  engines.  One  engine  turns  out  fifty  horse-power  and  the  other  only 
twenty-five,  and  yet  the  same  quantity  of  coal  is  used  for  the  production  of  steam 
for  each.  Friction  overcomes  power.  And  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  it  may 
be  said  that  friction  somewhere  in  the  machinery  of  digestion  and  aflsimilation  is 
the  trouble  with  the  poor  scrub  cow  that  produces  but  three  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  out  of  the  raw  material  which  is  utilized  by  a  well-bred  one  that  produces 
seven  to  twelve  pounds.  And  so  by  such  careful  analysis  of  this  matter  we  get 
back  to  the  question  of  the  absolute  importance  of  careful  selection  and  good 
breeding,  and  that  intelligent  management  at  this  point  of  the  dairy  farming  in- 
dustry is  as  important  as  mechanical  skill  in  the  construction  of  engines.  The 
friction  that  hinders  and  obstructs  success  in  the  one  and  the  other  must  be 
avoided  or  overcome.  No  cow  should  be  tolerated  in  the  dairy  herd  that  will  not 
with  good  feeding  and  care  in  management  produce  one  pound  of  butter  per  day. 
The  silo  and  ensilage  have  come  to  the  rescue  in  these  times  of  close  margins,  and 
he  who  heeds  not  this  method  of  preserving  food  for  the  dairy  herd  will  find  the 
competition  pushing  him  close  after  a  little  while.  By  this  process  green,  succu- 
lent food  may  be  had  the  year  round,  the  grazing  for  four  or  five  months,  and 
feeding  ensilage  and  mixed  feed  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Ensilage  is  a  summer  food,  on  account  of  its  succulent  character;  and  let  it 
be  understood  that  we  must  keep  and  care  for  animals  to  be  fed  as  near  to  summer 
conditions  as  we  can.  Warm  stables  must  be  provided  for  cows  fed  on  ensilage,  if 
good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In  the  matter  of  feeding  and  results  at  dairy 
farming,  at  least  on  a  scale  to  test  its  value,  let  me  refer  to  one  who  has  given  this 
test.  It  afTords  details  that  are  valuable:  The  cow  comes  fresh  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  for  a  month  she  is  grazed  on  blue  grass,  and  given  some  shock  corn 
and  ten  pounds  of  wheat  bran  per  day.  Then,  November  1,  winter  feeding  is  begun, 
and  proceeds  till  grass  comes  in  May,  about  200  days.  The  daily  feed  for  an  aver- 
age sized  cow  is  about  45  pounds  of  ensilage,  ten  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  10 
•  pounds  of  good  hay.  This  is  divided  into  two  feeds.  So  by  the  middle  of  May, 
including  the  shock  com,  five  tons  of  ensilage,  one  ton  of  hay  and  2,250  pounds  of 
bran  are  fed.  She  went  to  grazing  then  from  May  15  to  September  25,  and  was 
also  fed  per  day  4  pounds  of  bran  and  what  ensilage  she  would  eat,  and  then  went 
dry  until  October  and  was  grazed.  Besides  the  bran»  which  costs  $15,  it  requires 
the  product  in  hay  and  ensilage  of  less  than  two  acres  of  land  to  keep  the  cow  one 
year.  During  the  period  milked  she  averaged  one  pound  of  butter  per  day,  or  225 
pounds,  which  sold  on  the  market  for  about  25  cents  per  pound.    Thus  the  butter 

13— Aqb. 
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brought  about  $60  from  this  vow.  The  feeding  value  of  the  milk  was  found  to  be 
worth  $12.  The  gross  product  for  this  one,  including  the  calf,  was  $80  for  the 
year.  The  bran  to  feed  her  costing  $15,  the  pasture  and  fodder  worth  $10,  left  $56 
for  the  product  of  two  acres.  Deducting  the  interest  on  this  and  the  labor  in 
keeping  the  cow,  churning  and  marketing,  left  a  good  income  from  two  acres  of 
land.  This  was  the  experience  with  a  butter  dairyman  with  twenty-five  cows,  and 
one  only  is  mentioned  for  convenience  of  illustrating  the  results.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  one  pound  of  butter  a  day  for  such  keeping  is  the  smallest 
amount.  Many  dairy  herds  of  good  grade  cows  yield  considerable  more  than  that 
on  an  average  for  the  ten  or  eleven  months.  With  a  better  knowledge  of  growing, 
preserving  and  feeding  ensilage,  and  we  are  not  far  removed  from  that  time,  the 
product  of  a  single  acre  of  good  land  will  keep  a  cow  that  will  produce  on  an 
average  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  per  day  for  ten  to  eleven 
months  of  the  year.  It  has  been  found  that  with  feeding  ensilage  .the  cow's 
ration  costs  about  8  cents  per  day.  This  includes  the  bran  and  hay  in  addition  to 
the  ensilage.  During  the  cold  winter  months  the  water  given  cows  bhould  be 
warmed,  at  least  to  the  summer  temperature  of  running  streams.  The  value  of 
this  has  been  over  and  over  demonstrated.  Winter  dairying  has  been  found  much 
more  profitable  than  summer.  Besides  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  butter 
during  the  winter,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  pursue  this  industry  by  those  engaged 
in  mixed  husbandry.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  farm  crops  re- 
quire the  constant  time  and  attention  of  such  farmers.  But  these  saved  and  out  of 
the  way  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  pursue  the  dairy  business,  and  to  do  it  right.  A 
BUCceBsf ul  butter  dairyman,  who  makes  ensilage  the  basis  of  his  ration,  says :  For 
ten  years  I  have  kept  12  to  16  cows,  and  averaged  for  the  past  seven  yean  over 
$1,000  a  year  net  from  the  sale  of  butter  alone.  Last  year  it  amount*  d  to  $1,243. 
He  says  that  by  careful  selecting  and  testing  his  mature  cows  produce  357  pound.*« 
of  butter  each  per  year,  and  the  gross  returns  on  each  is  $107.  He  feeds  bran 
right  through  the  grazing  season  to  the  cows  running  on  pasture,  and  finds  that  it 
pays  well. 

One  other  thing  in  connection  with  this  matter  deserves  attention.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  poor  butter  and  cheese  made,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fraudulent 
butter  is  sold  for  pure  butter  in  the  markets.  This  State,  as  many  others,  should 
have  a  Dairy  Commissioner,  with  funds  and  authority  to  employ  a  skilled  butter 
and  cheese  maker,  who  should  hold  dairy  schools  for  a  week  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  for  publicly  instructing  those  desiring  to  pursue  the  dairy  industry. 
This  would  soon  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  product  in  the  State,  as  the  poor 
stuf!'  which  passes  for  butler  would  soon  disappear  from  the  markets.  The  Dairy 
Commissioner  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  inspect  butter  on  the  market,  detect 
and  drive  out  the  fraudulent  stuff  made  from  grease  and  oils,  and  thus  give  the 
public  a  pure  article,  and  the  producer  a  fair  price  for  it. 

Dairy  farming  and  the  live-stock  industry  are  the  sure  methods  of  keeping  np 
the  fertility  of  the  farm,  and  whatever  contributes  to  the  encouragement  of  this, 
will  add  to  the  common  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  the  people. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr,  FumoH.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  One  declaration  of  the  paper  was 
that  the  dairy  is  most  profitable  in  winter.  That  is  not  the  way  we  understand  it. 
I  notice  quite  a  number  of  our  dairymen  going  out  of  business.    How  is  it? 

Mr.  LockharU  During  the  growing  season  the  farmers  are  exceedingly  busy 
and  this  matter  of  dairying  is  a  minor  matter  in  the  the  thought  of  the  general 
farmer,  consequently  dairying  has  been  found  more  profitable  in  winter  than  in 
Hammer,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  keeping  the  food  as .  full 
of  succulent  juices  as  in  the  summer.  I  refer  to  the  ensilage  system.  Thanks  to 
this  system,  the  products  of  the  dairy  bring  more  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The 
ensilage  has  taken  the  place  of  grass  and  is  the  equivalent  of  fine  blue-grass 
pasture. 

Dr.  Furnas,  I  noticed  that  the  paper  said  to  feed  wheat  bran  all  through  the 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  argues  that  they  keep  more  cows  than  their  grass  will 
sustain. 

Abisha  Lewis.  My  wife  recommends  the  feeding  of  bran,  morning  and  even- 
ing throughout  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Lockfiarl,  There  are  but  a  few  silos  in  this  State.  Wisconsin  is  far  ahead 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  the  matter  of  building  silos.  They  are  not 
expensive  and  are  of  great  utility.  One  can  be  built  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $100. 
The  amount  of  green  food  that  can  be  stored  in  one  is  wonderful.  It  is  corn  that  is 
raised  especially  for  that  purpose.  I  am  told  by  those  who  are  using  it  that  it 
will  make  as  good  a  flow  of  milk  in  winter  as  blue-grass  in  the  summer  season. 
The  silo  should  be  built  into  a  bank,  as  that  is  the  cheapest  way,  and  a  solid  stone 
wall  on  each  side  with  an  opening  left  on  one  side  of  the  hill. 

Dr.  Furnas.  What  about  stabling  cows  ?  I  keep  a  few  cows  all  the  time  and 
the  more  I  shelter  theiA  the  better  results  I  get.  Just  go  out  to  the  stable  some 
cold  morning  when  you  think  you  have  your  cows  pretty  well  sheltered,  and  try  to 
milk,  and  see  how  cold  you  get  from  the  wind  that  comes  through  those  great 
cracks  in  your  stable. 

Mary  Roberts.  I  think  there  will  have  to  be  a  little  change  in  the  feed  of  cows 
if  dairying  is  made  profitable.  The  way  it  is  now  there  is  little  profit  in  it,  be- 
cause the  milk  don't  yield  the  cream,  nor  the  cream  the  butter  that  it  should. 

Dr.  Furnas.  I  did  not  believe  there  was  anything  in  this  thing  about  Jenej 
butter  being  any  better  than  Shorthorn  butter.  I  estimated  butter  just  like  I  do  a 
horse,  and  when  the  butter  was  yellow  I  thought  it  was  all  right.  Some  of  these 
men  who  keep  Jerseys  said  they  would  show  me  the  difference  if  I  would  bring 
them  a  sample  of  my  butter.  I  did  so,  and  one  of  them  took  a  knife  and  broke 
off  a  piece  of  my  butter  and  began  to  criticize  the  grain.  Why,  I  never  knew  any- 
thing about  the  grain  of  butter  before.  Then  he  broke  ofi*  a  piece  of  the  Jersey 
butter  and  showed  me  how  smooth  and  even  the  grains  were.  I  could  see  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds,  but  could  not  taste  any  difference  myself.  While  the 
Jersey  may  be  good  enough  for  butter,  I  am  not  favorably  impressed  with  it  as  a 
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general  porpoee  cow.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  keep  my  Jerseys  in  a  field  next  to 
the  road,  they  are  so  small  and  appear  to  be  of  so  little  account  when  standing  be- 
side their  more  favored  sisters  of  the  larger  breeds. 

Jod  ChtreUon.  We  keep  one  cow,  a  Jersey,  and  she  is  fed  bran  twice  a  day 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter  time  she  has  a  good  warm  place  to  lie.  As 
far  as  feed  is  concerned,  I  think  it  just  as  profitable  to  feed  in  summer  as  in  win- 
ter. As  for  the  Jersey  cow  for  milk  and  butter  I  believe  she  will  just  beat  the 
world.    I  like  to  milk  her. 

J,  8.  SluarL  I  think  it  best  to  have  a  stable  for  cows,  and  if  you  feed,  water 
and  milk  them  regularly  you  will  get  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  milk.  Feed  them 
some  kind  of  grain ;  don't  give  them  frozen  pumpkins  in  the  winter  and  expect 
them  to  give  a  good  flow  of  milk.  Feed  back  to  them  all  the  refuse  milk  instead 
of  giving  it  to  the  pigs.  They  will  drink  sour  milk  and  buttermilk  and  soon  get 
used  to  it  For  years  I  have  kept  up  the  flow  of  my  cow's  milk  by  feeding  her  all 
the  refused  milk  we  have  in  the  winter  time.  We  warm  it  before  giving  it  to  her. 
Breed  your  cows  to  become  fresh  in  the  fall.     Leam  to  have  a  fresh  cow  all  winter. 

D.  L»  Thoftuu.  It  is  absolute  cruelty  to  animals  to  feed  them  on  one  thing  the 
year  round.  How  would  one  of  us  like  to  live  all  summer  on  pound  cake  alone? 
Better  have  blue-grass  and  rag-weed  mixed,  than  blue-grass  alone.  I  would  not 
blame  a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  if  they  raised  a  rebellion  at  any  time,  if  they 
are  forced  out  to  milk  in  the  storm.    That  is  worse  than  cruelty  to  animals. 

Mr.  Peed,  Would  it  not  be  better  not  to  allow  the  wives  and  daughters  to 
milk  at  all? 

JIfrs.  BoberU,  I  never  used  coloring  in  butter  but  twice  and  the  last  time  I 
said  I  never  woald  use  it  again.  It  did  not  taste  right  and  I  know  it  did  not  look 
right.  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it  nor  the  taste,  knowing  I  put  it  in.  As  far 
as  the  milking  is  concerned,  I  don't  intend  to  milk  and  haven't  milked  but  twice 
in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mn.  Hardin.  1  would  like  to  ask  if  all  Jersey  cows  are  good.  I  think  it  not 
altogether  the  food  but  the  cows  that  makes*  the  diflerence  in  milk.  I  have  had 
common  scrub  cows  do  as  well  and  better,  than  cows  of  better  breed.  As  to  feed,  I 
think  they  need  a  change.  Wheat  bran  is  the  best  I  have  ever  used ;  clover  hay 
and  com  fodder  are  good. 

Mr.  Peed.  I  advocate  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  making  butter  and  I  know 
no  one  can  tell  it.  It  adds  only  to  its  looks  and  I  would  use  it  on  that  account 
alone  as  yellow  butter  tastes  better  to  me,  besides  it  sells  better. 

8.  T.  Bronnenberg.  As  far  as  taste  is  concerned  that  is  all  imagination.  If  T 
go  to  a  restaurant  and  there  is  a  dish  of  butter  on  the  table  that  is  white  and  clear 
looking,  I  have  no  taste  for  it  at  all,  but  if  it  is  nice  yellow  butter  I  can  eat  it  if  it 
is  a  little  strong.  We  buy  sugar,  tea,  coflee  and  all  our  groceries  without  knowing 
what  is  in  them  or  how.  they  are  made  up,  and  what  is  the  diffei^nce  about  color- 
ing for  butter?    We  can  make  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  more  by  using  it. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Institute  which  awakened  much  interest  waA  a 
lecture  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  at  Purdue  University, 
entitled 

OUR  KITCHEN    INTERESTS. 

Mrs.  Ewing  said :— A  great  deal  is  said  about  our  Agricultural  interests,  our 
Manufacturing  interests,  our  Commercial  interests  and  the  numerous  other  inter- 
ests that  are  closely  intertwined  about  our  social  fabric;  but  in  the  general  discus- 
sion we  hear  comparatively  little  about  the  interests  that,  in  importance,  outrank 
and  overtop  them  all— our  Kitchen  interests.  The  kitchen  is  the  pivotal  point 
upon  which  a  large  majority  of  our  material  interests  revolve.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  alone,  at  least  eight  million  kitchens,  and  the  principal  mission  of 
these  kitchens  is  to  prepare  the  daily  food  of  some  sixty  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children.  What  other  interests  begin  to  compare  in  magnitude  with  the  inter- 
terests  that  radiate  from  these  eight  million  kitchens? 

Statistics  show  that  we  use  in  this  country,  for  human  consumption,  every 
year,  45,000,000,000  pounds  of  flour  and  meal,  10,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and 
fish,  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  poultry  and  game,  425,000,000  pounds  of  cofl'ee,  80,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tea,  19,000,000,000  eggs,  150,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  25,000,- 
000  bushels  of  beans  and  peas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  quantities  of  other 
v^;etables,  fruits  and  food  products  of  every  variety  that  go  toward  making  Uie 
national  dietary.  Can  any  intelligent  person  think  for  a  moment  of  the  tons  and 
tons  of  products  of  every  kind,  comprising  the  entire  food  of  the  nation,  that 
passes  through  these  kitchens  daily  preparatory  to  its  reception  in  the  stomachs  of 
this  vast  multitude  of  human  beings,  and  candidly  say  the  preparation  of  all  this 
raw  material,  its  conversion  into  good  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  is  not  a  question 
of  considerable  concern?  Would  it  be  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  it  is  a  ques- 
tion before  which  every  other  question  might  with  advantage  to  humanity  be  per- 
mitted to  dwindle  into  insignificance? 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  carefully.  Of  the  600,000  barrels  of  flour  and 
meal  of  various  kinds  that  are  daily  manufactured  into  bread,  rolls,  pies,  pancakes 
and  other  things  in  these  eight  million  kitchens,  how  much  is  fit  for  food?  Throw 
aside  all  that  is  heavy,  sour,  half-baked,  indigestible,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and 
how  much  that  is  sweet,  savory,  and  nourishing,  that  will  yield  good,  healthy  flesh, 
blood,  bones,  nerves,  and  impart  strength  and  vigor  to  the  physical  or  mental  sys- 
tem, will  remain?  Of  a  beverage  produced  from  the  million  and  a  half  pounds  of 
tea  and  coffee  that  are  daily  steeped,  stewed  and  put  through  unknown  processes  in 
these  eight  million  kitchens,  how  much  is  anything  but  the  vilest  slop,  a  miserable 
decoction  deserving  only  indignant  execration  ? 

Of  the  thirty  million  pounds  of  valuable  food  stufl*  in  the  shape  of  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl  that  goes  into  these  kitchens  daily,  how  much  comes  out  of  them  cooked 
it  should  be,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  in  the  manner  that  will  afford  the 
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greatest  amount  of  nutrition  and  best  satisfy  the  appetite?  But  why  proceed  with 
the  list?  If  one  could  demonstrate  with  mathematical  accuracy  the  immense  pro- 
portions of  this  good  material  that  is  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted  by  being  im- 
properly cooked,  so  as  to  estimate  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  amount  would 
assume  such  gigantic  proportions  that  it  would  astonish  and  bewilder  the  penuri- 
ous, and  startle  with  amazement  even  the  prodigal.  It  seems  an  easy  matter  to 
cook  a  potato,  but  of  the  half  million  bushels  of  potatoes  that  are  handled  every 
day  in  the  eight  million  kitchens  how  many  are  cooked  as  they  should  be?  Surely 
any  one  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  difference  in  a  potato  that  is  sent  to  the  table 
"done  to  a  turn,''  white,  mealy,  tempting,  delicious,  and  one  that  is  served  up  in 
the  conventional  style,  dark,  soggy,  uninviting  and  unpalatable;  or  between  a  dish 
of  light,  snowy-lookiuK  mashed  potatoes  and  a  dish  of  the  lumpy,  greyish-colored 
stuff  so  frequently  served  under  that  name.  Yet  the  difference  is  mainly  in  the 
method  of  preparation.  And  as  with  the  potato  so  it  is  with  nearly  every  article 
of  food. 

Between  an  apple  properly  and  improperly  baked  there  is  a  marked  contrast. 
The  former  is  highly  flavored  and  spicy,  the  latter  flat  and  insipid.  The  tradi- 
tional stewed  prune  is  a  rather  discouraging  morsel.  But  a  prune  properly  stewed 
is  a  delicacy  that  would  be  enjoyed  with  astonishment  by  most  of  the  people  who 
are  confirmed  skeptics  on  the  subject  of  prunes.  An  ordinary  dried  apple  pie  is 
about  as  uninviting  an  object  as  ever  the  hungriest  school  boy  cares  to  taste.  But 
dried  apple  pie  properly  made  seldom  fails  to  elicit  encomiums  from  the  most 
fastidious  epicure.  The  worthy  looking  loaves  that  bakers  generally  keep  on  sale 
in  their  shops  or  carry  about  in  their  pretty  carts,  and  delude  innocent  people  into 
believing  to  be  bread,  are  as  dissimilar  in  form,  and  as  inferior  to  genuine,  sweet, 
flour  bread,  such  as  is  nutritious  and  wholesome  and  should  be  on  every  well- 
ordered  table,  as  ihose  decoctions,  ordinarily  served  as  tea  and  coffee,  are  dissimi- 
lar from,  and  inferior  to  the  genuine  infusion  of  the  Chinese  plant  or  the  Arabian 
berry. 

People  accustomed  to  oatmeal,  hominy,  crushed  wheat,  and  similar  grain  pro- 
ducts properly  cooked,  often  wonder  how  any  one  can  fail  to  relish  such  delicious 
dishes.  But  an  acquaintance  with  a  wretchedly  inferior  manner  in  which  they 
and  other  cereals  are  usually  prepared  would  dispel  the  wonder  and  render  them 
curious  to  know  how  any  one  could  ever  grow  fond  of  food  so  barbarously  cooked. 
To  me  it  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  under  our  present  crude  system  of 
cooking  nearly  every  article  in  the  national  dietary  doesn't  become  as  repulsive  to 
the  average  stomach  as  the  split  herrin  woodsy  plums  and  "tamal  white  beans'' 
did  to  Grandpa  Hagarty  Spirer. 

Did  not  Lord  Beaconsfield  say  truly :  "  A  cup  of  good  coffee  is  the  most  de- 
licious, but  the  rarest  beverage  in  the  world?"  Ai?d  do  not  the  nice,  evenly- 
browned  crisp  slices  of  toast,  some  skillful  culinary  artist  occasionally,  but  ah! 
how  rarely,  sets  before  us,  confirm  the  statement  of  a  lady  of  wide  experience,  that 
not  one  cook  in  ten  thousand  can  toast  a  slice  of  bread  properly  ?  Our  numerous 
benevolent  associations,  our  different  religious  denominations,  our  various  political 
organizations,  are  nearly  all  represented  by  ably  conducted,  well  supported  jour- 
nals.   The  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  druggists,  the  dentists,  the  farmers,  the  grocen, 
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the  millers,  the  minerB,  the  mafions,  the  carpenters  and  builders,  the  tailors,  the 
shoe-makers,  the  stock-raisers,  the  gardeners,  the  poultry-growers,  the  bee  breeder^, 
the  dry  goods  dealers,  the  school  teachers,  the  candy  makers,  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, the  bakers,  and  scores  of  other  occupations  in  which  a  respectable 
number  only,  of  people  are  engaged  regularly,  have  their  trade  or  specialty  pub- 
lications, devoted  to  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  their  respective 
employments,  and  issued  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  as  often  as  patronage  and 
circumstances  demand  and  justify.  But  where  are  the  publications  devoted  to  the 
inteirests  of  the  kitchen? 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States  at  that  date 
550  journals  devoted  to  religion,  250  to  education,  175  to  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, 280  to  commerce  and  trade,  45  to  law,  25  to  banking  and  finance,  114  to 
medicine  and  surgery,  68  to  science,  150  to  temperance,  masonry  and  odd  fellow- 
ship, 200  to  general  literature,  8,800  to  politics  and  news,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  list.  But  about  the  journals  devoted  to  the  culinary  art  and  domestic  economy? 
Alas !  They  are  so  rare  that  the  census  taker  failed  to  find  them ;  or  so  obscure, 
when  found,  that  they  failed  to  make  a  note  of  them.  In  the  light  of  these  facts 
one  naturally  inquires,  why  is  it  that  we  are  so  lacking  in  journals  devoted  to 
cookery,  housekeeping  and  household  science?  Is  it  for  want  of  readers,  or  want  of 
writers?  Is  the  literary  ability  of  those  skilled  in  household  arts  so  limited  that 
they  are  incapable  of  imparting  information  to  their  unfortunate  neighbors  ?  Are 
those  who  prepare  our  food  so  self-satisfied  with  their  restricted  knowledge  that 
they  wish  for  no  further  information  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
various  articles  of  diet?  Or  are  those  who  act  so  indifferently  to  the  quality  of 
food,  or  to  its  effects  upon  their  health,  habits  and  character,  that  they  care  to 
know  nothing  about  the  matter?  Do  the  inmates  of  the  millions  of  homes 
scattered  all  over  the  land  want  enlightment  upon  every  conceivable  subject  but 
the  preparation  of  food  and  the  performance  of  house  work  ?  Is  no  additional 
knowledge  needed  in  the  eight  million  kitchens,  where  every  variety  of  material  is 
being  mixed,  mingled  and  combined  hourly  for  the  sustenance  of  this  mighty  na- 
tion ?  Do  old  men  and  old  women,  young  and  old,  really  take  more  interest  in 
all  other  subjects  than  they  do  in  those  that  most  vitally  affects  their  health,  com- 
fort, and  every-day  life — cookery,  household  economy,  home  making. 

It  is  humiliating  to  acknowledge  that  among  all  classes  of  our  people  there 
exists  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  even  the  elementary  principles  of  the  culinary 
art.  But  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  preparing  food,  how  many 
are  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  making  and  baking  bread  ?  How  many 
know  the  best  size  and  shape  for  bread  pans,  or  the  proper  temperature  of  an  oven 
for  perfect  baking?  How  many  of  them  know  anything  about  the  gluten,  starch, 
and  other  elements  of  the  fiour  and  meal  they  handle  daily  ?  How  many  of  them 
know  anything  about,  or  have  ever  heard,  of  the  vinous,  acetic,  lactic,  or  other  fer- 
mentations that  are  carried  on  in  dough  by  yeast,  leaven,  and  "salt  risings?" 
How  many  of  them  know  there  is  the  slightest  difference,  between  sweet,  whole- 
some bread  made  with  pure  yeast,  and  that  foul  abomination  made  with  "  milk 
emptyin's''  or  '^salt-risin's?"  How  many  of  them  know  there  is  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  tea  and  coffee  made  with  hard  or  soft  water,  or  with  water  freshly 
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boiled  and  water  that  has  been  boiled  for  houre  and  stood  in  cooking  in  the  kettle 
until  all  the  gas  has  escaped — all  the  life  and  sparkle  departed  from  it  ?  How 
nianj  of  them  know  whether  a  fish  should  be  put  to  broil  with  the  inside  or  the 
skin  side  down?  How  many  of  them  know  whether  vegetables  should  be  pat  to 
cook  in  cold,  hot  or  boiling  water?  and  whether  water  should  be  fresh  or  salt? 
How  many  of  them  know  the  length  of  time  required  to  cook  rice,  barley,  oat- 
meal, hominy,  crushed  wheat,  farina  or  cerealine  ?  or  the  proportion  of  water  to 
grain  necessary  for  cooking  properly  and  of  the  different  cereals  and  farinaceous 
foods?  How  many  of  them  know  anything  about  the  laws  that  govern  roasting 
and  baking,  broiling  and  frying,  boiling  and  stewing,  mixing  and  flavoring?  Bot 
why  proceed  with  such  specific  interrogations?  Of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  almost  constanty  in  preparing  food,  how  many  can  make 
a  loaf  of  bread,  broil  a  steak,  boil  a  potato,  prepare  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  get 
up  a  plain,  healthful,  ordinary  meal,  in  the  most  perfect  manner — in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  a  refined,  cultured  taste? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  cookery  of  our  ancestors. 
Much  of  it  was  ca,refully  and  conscientiously  done,  and  the  'spicy  flavors  of 
*'  mother's  good  things,"  still  lingering  on  the  palates  of  grown-up  boys  and  girls, 
are  as  dear  to  memory  as  the  blooming  times  of  faded  childhood.  But  I  can  not 
refrain  from  saying  that  the  inherited  beliefs  entertained  by  so  many,  about  the 
superior  cooking  of  the  past,  are  mainly  musty  traditions  more  venerable  than 
veracious.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  bread  raised  by  a  putrefactive  process 
induced  by ''  salt-risings,"  can  be  as  beautiful  as  bread  raised  by  alcoholic  ferment- 
tion,  which  is  simply  a  result  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  true  yeast  plant?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  clumsy  old  brick  ovens,  which  consumed 
a  cart-load  of  wood  in  heating  up,  and  did  the  family  baking  for  a  week  while 
cooling  off,  could  be  made  to  bake  as  perfectly  as  the  modem  oven,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  can  be  lessened  or  increased  at  pleasure,  or  can  be  maintained  at  the 
desired  degree  any  length  of  time  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  a  goose,  a  turkey, 
a  fish,  a  joint  of  meat,  or  anything  else,  can  be  roasted  as  perfectly  before  an  open 
fire,  where  only  a  portion  of  it  can  be  exposed  to  heat,  as  it  can  in  a  closed  com- 
partment where  it  can  be  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  on  all  sides  during 
the  entire  process  of  roasting  or  baking  ?  Science,  common  sense,  practical  ex- 
perience, all  sustain  me  when  I  assert  that  the  good  old  ways  of  cooking  practiced 
by  our  grandmothers,  for  which  poetically-inclined  people  sigh,  are  far  surpassed 
in  every  respect  by  our  improved,  modem  methods.  Should  not  then  the  cookery 
of  to-day  be  as  much  in  advance  of  the  cookery  of  our  ancestors  as  many  of  the 
industrial  occupations  of  to-day  are  in  advance  of  the  same  occupations  as  con- 
ducted by  our  ancestors?  With  all  the  modern  improvements  for  cleaning  and 
milling  grain,  and  all  the  recent  discoveries  in  regard  to  yeasts  and  ferments, 
should  not  the  bread  of  to-day  be  far  superior  in  quality  to  the  bread  eaten  by  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ? 

With  all  the  recent  inventions  of  stoves  and  ranges  and  culinary  utensils  of 
every  kind,  should  not  the  roasts,  and  steaks,  and  poultry,  and  fish,  and  all  the 
food  that  goes  upon  our  tables  be  better  cooked  to-day  than  it  was  in  days  gone 
by  ?    Spinning,  and  weaving,  and  knitting,  and  dozens  of  other  onerous  duties  that 
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used  to  be  essential  parte  of  housekeeping  have  been  eliminated  from  that  depart- 
ment, and  sewing  machines,  and  sweepers,  and  washers,  and  wringers,  and  num- 
berless other  labor-saving  implements  have  been  intifo^uced  into  the  homes  of  all 
classes,  giving  more  leisure  for  the  study  of  culinary  science  and  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  improved  opportunities  for  the  practical  application  of  such  study. 
But  are  our  meals  any  better  cooked,  our  houses  any  better  kept,  or  our  homes 
made  any  brighter,  pleasanter  or  cleaner  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Do  not  such  glimpses  as  we  can  get  in  the  houses  of  that  period  compel  a  negative 
answer?  The  supply  of  food  material  in  this  country  is  illimitable.  The  variety 
is  infinite.  The  quality  is  excellent.  But  the  methods  of  preparing  it  are  execra- 
ble. Prof.  Youmans  said:  ''Our  kitchens  are  the  fortified  entrenchments  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  irrational  habit,  and  mental  vacuity."  And  must  we  not,  to 
the  shame  of  American  women,  acknowledge  the  truthfulness  of  the  terrible  sting- 
ing arraignment? 

A  continually  increasinc;  call  for  more  information  on  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing their  pursuits  comes  surging  up  from  the  toilers  everywhere,  except  from  those 
in  the  kitchen.  From  them  is  heard  no  perceptible  murmur.  They  appear  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance,  or  self-satisfaction,  so  dense  that  it  stifles  the 
desire  for  knowledge  or  progress.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  for  raising  grain, 
fruits,  vegetables,  live  stock,  and  other  articles  of  human  food,  more  information 
is  desirable.  Is  there  not  more  information  desirable  in  regard  to  the  proper 
method  of  preparing  those  grains,  fruits,  meats,  vegetables,  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts for  the  tables  ?  If  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  growing  and 
raising  of  food  materials  is  productive  of  beneficial  results,  will  not  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  to  the  conversion  of  those  materials  into  food  be  pro- 
ductive of  equally  beneficial  results?  Shall  the  farmers,  and  gardeners,  and  fruit 
growers,  and  stock  raisers,  go  on  improving  their  ways  and  methods  and  the  house- 
keepers and  cooks  remain  stationary  in  theirs?  Is  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
obtained  in  regard  to  yeasts  and  ferments,  and  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
milling  grain  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  be  followed  by  no  improvement 
in  making  bread  ?  Are  all  the  recent  discoveries  regarding  the  nature  of  heat  and 
the  properties  of  food  to  be  barren  of  practical  results  so  far  as  culinary  processes 
are  concerned  ?  Is  the  study  of  botany,  or  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene  in 
our  schools,  in  no  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  food  in  our  home?  Is  im- 
provement possible  in  every  direction  but  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  ? 

Too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  reception  rooms,  and  parlors,  and  dining 
rooms  of  our  homes,  and  too  little  to  the  kitchen.  Or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  other  rooms  in  proportion  to  that  given  to  the 
kitchen — for  too  much  attention  can  never  be  given  to  any  department  of  the 
bouse.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  parlor  should  be  luxurious,  and  the  other 
rooms  handsome  and  attractive  in  every  way,  that  they  should  each  and  all  be  as 
tastefully,  appropriately  and  expensively  furnished  as  circumstances  will  permit 
But  it  is  wrong  and  unjust  that  they  should  be  so,  while  the  kitchen  is  gloomy, 
dingy  and  furnished  in  a  mean  and  scanty  manner.  There  is  something  radically 
defective  in  the  social  life  of  people  when  their  parlors  are  furnished  at  a  max- 
imum outlay  and  their  kitchens  at  a  minimum  expense.    But  this  rule  obtains  sp 
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oniverpally  among  us  that  outside  from  the  stove  or  range,  ten  dollani  would  be  a 
munificent  price  to  pay  for  the  "  cooking  outfit,"  or  entire  furniture  of  any  of  a 
majority  of  the  kitchens  'of  even  of  our  best  society.  I  require  a  very  limited 
^number  of  utensils  for  giving  a  course  of  lessons  in  cooking.  Yet  in  a  class  of 
from  75  to  150  ladies,  I  am  seldom  able  to  borrow  the  things  that  are  almost  indis- 
pensible  to  such  work  as  will  give  satisfactory  results.  And  in  the  leading  hard- 
ware stores  in  cities  of  from  25,000  to  50,000  inhabitants  I  rarely  find  small  sauce 
pans,  wire  skewers,  boning  knives,  larding  needles,  or  wooden  spoons — articles  that 
no  intelligent  cook  can  do  without. 

How  many  kitchens  with  which  you  are  familiar  are  stocked  with  a  comple- 
ment of  the  most  improved  utensils  for  preparing  food?  How  many  are  supplied 
with  such  griddles  and  gridirons,  and  stew  pans,  and  boilers,  and  fryers,  and 
steamers,  and  other  articles  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  cooks?  Or  with 
such  as  they  have  occasion  to  use  almost  hourly  ?  Do  not  the  same  decrepit  uten- 
sils that  have  done  duty  from  time  immemorial  still  do  duty  in  thousands  of 
kitchens?  And  does  not  the  same  utensils — battered  and  dilapidated  generally — 
render  services  in  a  dozen  different  characters  and  capacities  in  a  majority  of  them  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  many  kitchens — owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cooking  utensils — 
the  same  plans  that  are  used  in  baking  fish  and  meats  are  also  used  for  baking 
bread  and  puddings?  I  once  knew  a  family  who  moved  in  the  first  society  circles 
who  invariably  had  potatoes  boiled  in  the  kettle.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  very  few  of 
our  kitchens  are  furnished  as  they  should  be  with  an  appropriate  utensil  for  each 
culinary  need?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  newest  and  best 
machinery,  implements  and  utensils  wherever  the  heads  and  hands  of  human  be- 
ings are  engaged  in  labor  except  in  the  kitchen  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  earnest 
efforts  are  being  made  to  foster  all  our  interests  except  our  kitchen  interests? 

A  look  at  the  dark,  underground  kitchens,  where  the  food  served  at  many  of 
the  large  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding  houses  is  prepared,  and  at  many  private 
residences  also,  is  enough  to  destroy  one's  appetite  and  take  away  all  relish  for 
even  the  daintiest  and  most  savory  dish.  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  wretch- 
edly ventilated,  and  foul  with  air,  vitiated  by  a  combination  of  odors  evolved  by 
every  product  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  the  various  processes  of 
preparation  for  the  table.  The  bare  suggestion  of  the  uncleanness  and  unhealth- 
fulness  of  food  thoroughly  saturated  with  such  a  noxious  atmosphere  is  sufficient 
to  nauseate  a  delicate  stomach,  without  a  ehemical  analysis  or  microscopic  exami- 
nation. 

The  difference  between  food  prepared  in  pure  air  and  food  prepared  in  impure 
air  is  not  appreciated  by  those  who  have  never  given  the  subject  consideration. 
But  it  is  so  perceptible  in  the  simple  operation  of  mixing  the  dough  that  any  one 
can  be  convinced  by  a  single  trial.  Beat  or  stir  briskly  a  batch  of  graham  gems 
in  a  room  where  the  air  has  been  breathed  and  rebreaihed  until  all  the  oxygen  has 
been  exhausted,  and  another  batch  in  the  open  air  or  by  an  open  window,  and  the 
difference  in  the  lightness  and  quality  when  baked  will  be  so  apparent  the  most  cas- 
ual observer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it.  The  difference  is  similar  in 
every  kind  of  food,  though  not  so  apparent  in  some  khids  as  others.    Pure  air  is 
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tesential  to  the  preparation  of  pure  food.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  clean,  whole- 
some food  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  Poisonous  gases,  foul  odor«  and  infectious 
germs  incorporated  in  food  corrupt  the  blood  and  impregnate  the  system  with  dis- 
ease as  effectually  and  fatally  as  when  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  And  as  the 
kitchen  is  the  household  laboratory,  the  department  in  which  is  prepared  all  the 
material  for  the  body-building  of  the  family,  it  should  be  one  of  the  lightest, 
pieasantest,  best  ventilated  and  most  conveniently  arranged  rooms  in  the  house. 
Country  kitchens,  so  far  us  air  and  sunshine  are  concerned,  perhaps  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  city  kitchens;  but  in  other  respects  they  seldom  outrank  them.  And, 
measured  by  a  correct  standard,  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  eight  mil- 
lion kitchens  in  America  would  prove  to  be  constructed  scientifically,  furnished 
adequately  or  cared  for  intelligently. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  United  States  for  food  material  is 
greater  than  the  amount  expended  for  any  other  purpose.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  preparing  food  is  greater  than  the  number  employed  in  any  other 
single  occupation.  But  the  men  and  women  who  control  our  kitchens  are  so  loth 
to  put  brains  into  their  work  and  so  slow  to  accept  improved  methods,  that  during 
the  past  hundred  years  there  has  been  no  perceptible  advance  in  the  art  of 
cookery. 

The  theory  that  uneducated  people  are  capable  of  preparing  food  properly  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  is  grossly  and  stupidly  untrue,  and  productive  only  of 
mischief.  It  is  a  theory  that  should  be  stamped  out.  Intellect,  heart  and  con- 
science are  needed  in  the  kitchen.  They  are  more  essential  there  than  in  any  other 
department  of  human  industry.  No  parlor,  sitting  room  or  library  can  long  ful- 
fill its  ideal  unless  the  kitchen  be  properly  thought  of  and  cared  for.  The  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  physical,  character  of  a  people  depends  largely 
npon  the  quality  of  the  diet.  Without  good  food  there  can  be  no  wholesome 
growth  in  any  direction.  And  the  enligtened  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  de- 
mands a  much  higher  order  of  cookerty  than  exists  at  present.  It  demands  an 
order  of  cookery  that  is  intelligent,  economical  and  healthful.  Shall  not  that  de- 
mand be  heeded  ?  And  shall  not  our  kitchen  interests  be  lifted  up,  and  placed 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  interests  of  our  daily  life? 

There  are  three  important  considerations  in  breadmaking.  First,  the  quality 
of  the  yeast;  second,  the  temperature  at  which  the  bread  is  raised;  and  third  the 
quality  of  the  flour.  Now  I  will  tell  you  and  you  may  all  remember  that  75  de- 
grees is  the  proper  temperature  for  fermenting  bread.  No  bread  sponge  or  dough 
should  ever  be  shoved  up  close  to  a  stove.  It  should  be  mixed  at  a  temperature  of 
75  degrees,  put  in  a  bowl  slightly  warm,  covered  well  with  a  bread  towel  and  set  to 
raise.  If  you  use  this  proportion  of  yeast  to  wetting  that  the  Vienna  breadmakers 
use  and  which  is  the  best  proportion  (like  thLs  dough  I  have  been  handling)  in 
three  hours  is  the  approximate  time  it  will  be  ready  to  mould.  After  moulding,  it 
should  be  left  to  rise  about  an  hour. 

We  abominate  this  setting  of  sponge  over  night  in  that  foul  atmosphere  in  the 
kitchen.  Yon  bread  makers,  if  you  notice,  will  find  that  the  bread  that  is  made 
on  a  bright,  crisp  day,  when  the  sun  is  nhining,  is  far  better  than  that  made  on  a 
cloudy  day.     When  the  dough  is  soft  so  that  you  can  beat  it,  you  should  take  it  to 
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an  open  door  or  window  and  beat  in  as  much  pure  oxygen  as  possible.  Then  yon 
handle  the  light  dough  and  you  .twist  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  when  baked  yon 
have  the  genuine  staff  of  life. 

If  bread  dough  stands  fermenting  longer  than  five  hours  it  loses  greatly  in 
nutrition.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  bakers  loaf  that  ferments  more  than  ten 
hours  has  lost  ten  per  cent,  and  probably  40  per  cent,  of  its  nutrition,  and  that  is 
why  you  are  just  as  hungry  after  eating  one  of  those  loaves  of  bread  as  before. 

Ladies,  you  cannot  make  bread  by  the  clock.  Three  hours  is  the  approximate 
time  to  let  it  stand  before  moulding.  If  the  flour  is  of  a  perfect  quality,  if  the 
yeast  is  perfectly  fresh  and  good,  you  mix  the  bread  and  hold  it  at  a  temperature 
of  75  degrees.  Your  flour  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  time  may 
vary ;  it  may  take  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  if  the  temperature  be  80  d^rees  the 
dough  may  be  perfectly  light  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  You  might  have  good 
bread  at  80  degrees  and  you  might  have  it  a  temperature  of  75  degrees,  so  you  see 
that  you  must  approximate  the  time  and  you  must  learn  from  the  condition  of  the 
dough,  just  when  the  dough  is  perfectly  light,  and  then  you  mold  it  into  different 
shapes. 

For  immediate  use  roll  it  into  French  loaves,  because  bj  so  doing  physiolo- 
gists tell  you  that  new  bread  is  rendered  digestible  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
crust.  These  loaves  are  small  enough  to  be  thoroughly  baked.  The  way  to  tell 
whether  bread  i*  well  baked  or  not  is  to  press  the  end  of  your  finger  to  the  soft 
part,  and  if  it  flies  back  it  is  well  baked.  You  can  probably  eat  a  freah  roll  under 
these  circumstances  without  having  dyspepsia  from  it;  but  if,  instead  of  resisting, 
the  soft  part  retains  the  presssure,  you  would  find  a  solid  wad  resembling  putty. 
I  beg  of  you  do  not  eat  it.  It  is  just  these  horrible  breakfast  rolls  that  are  like 
putty  and  a  greased  pole  that  are  giving  us  a  reputation  of  being  a  nation  of  dys- 
peptics. These  abominable  rolls  that  are  just  half  baked,  and  the  hot  dongh  that 
people  call  biscuits  are  enough  to  give  ua  that  reputation.  We  would  not  care 
any  tiling  about  it  if  it  were  not  true ;  it  is  true  and  that  is  what  makes  it  dreadful. 

Now,  I  never  knew  a  person  to  get  dyspepsia  from  eating  fresh  brsad  of  thb 
sort  When  you  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  this  bread  I  want  you  should  all  smell  of 
it  before  you  should  eat  it.  It  smells  of  nothing  but  the  wheat;  it  is  the  swe^t, 
nutty  flavored  wheat,  and  that  shows  the  wheat  nutrition  of  the  flour  has  not  been 
demoralized  by  imperfect  or  excessive  fermentation. 

It  is  said  sometimes  that  men  go  into  saloons  to  get  a  glass  of  beer  to  take  the 
nasty  taste  of  women's  cooking  out  of  their  months ;  but  under-baked  bread  is  the 
worst  thing  a  woman  can  give  her  husband  or  son,  because  the  alcohol  remains  in 
it.  While  I  was  in  the  East  a  short  time  ago,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  were  holding  a 
national  convention  in  New  York,  and  I  was  called  to  give  them  a  lecture  on  neg- 
lected homes,  especially  to  urge  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  wine  and  brandy  oat 
of  the  pudding  sauces  and  mince  pies,  and  I  did.  I  told  them  they  had  no  busi- 
ness to  use  a  teaspoonful  of  wine  or  brandy  in  any  of  their  cooking,  and  I  also  told 
them  this :  I  want  you  to  realize  that  in  every  loaf  of  half-baked  bread  yon  give 
your  family  there  is  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  alcohol. 

In  going  through  the  country  as  I  have  been  doing,  giving  lessons  in  cookery, 
1  have  heard  and  seen  ^me  very  piteous  things  in  my  wandering.     I  remember 
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when  I  wan  in  Chicago  a  little  incident  that  struck  me  verj  forcibly.  There  was 
a  jonng  physician,  a  married  man,  who  had  a  wife  who  was  very  fond  of  crochet- 
ing and  ornamental  work.  One  day  she  showed  him  a  lovely  thing  to  hitch  up  in 
the  parlor,  that  she  had  just  finished ;  he  looked  at  it  and  said :  "  Darling,  what 
lovely  dinners  I  should  have  if  they  could  only  be  crocheted." 

Neither  grease  nor  sugar  should  be  used  in  making  bread.  Every  particle  of 
grease  that  is  put  into  bread  damages  it  because  it  clogs  it. 

The  yeast  to  be  used  comes  in  small  cakes  weighing  half  an  ounce  and  costing 
two  cents  a  cake.  It  will  take  two  of  them  to  every  quart  of  wetting  for  the  best 
bread.  Now,  your  bread  will  never  smell  or  tastle  of  yeast  if  your  yeast  be  pure 
and  you  use  it  in  large  enough  quantities.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice 
against  compressed  yeast  for  some  reason,  from  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  it  has  a 
very  disagreeable  odor,  when  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  kept  too  long,  but  I 
think  any  of  you  who  have  been  accustomed  to  "milk  emptyin's"  and  ^'salt 
risin's"  should  not  complain  of  that.  Compressed  yeast  will  not  keep  in  a  dry  or 
warm  atmosphere.  If  you  desire  to  keep  any  quantity  of  it  on  hand  it  should  be 
put  in  a  dry  tin  can  and  set  on  the  ice,  but  in  a  city  like  Anderson  you  can  get  it 
fresh  every  day  and  if  you  find  a  cake  that  is  soft  and  inferior  you  can  return  it. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  it  the  manafacturers  will  furnish  it  to  yon  fresh  every  day. 
Whenever  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  breaks  apart  clean,  I  have  found  it  good  and 
reliable,  no  matter  if  it  looked  a  little  cloudy.  It  is  good  if  it  is  brittle.  When 
it  deteriorates  it  softens  and  becomes  stringy.  A  good  many  ladies  thiuk  it  is  ex- 
travagant to  mix  two  cents'  worth  of  yeast  in  a  quart  of  wetting.  These  ladies 
don't  realize,  I  think,  how  many  cents  are  wasted  when  the  bread  is  poor.  The 
only  objection  I  ever  heard  raised  by  housekeepers  against  the  way  this  bread  is 
made  was,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  enough.  There  will  be  no  dried 
pieces  left.    It  will  all  be  consumed. 

Now,  ladies,  you  know  the  men  started  ahead  of  the  women.  I  am  sorry  to 
confess  that  they  have  always  kept  in  advance,  but  we  are  trying  desperately  to 
overtake  them.  But  this  is  true.  Women  have  not  put  principles  into  their  work. 
Why?  Because  they  have  not  been  trying  to  do  their  work  easily  and  well.  I 
will  not  say  any  of  these  severe  things  to  the  ladies  who  come  to  ray  lecture.  It  is 
the  average  woman  of  whom  I  speak,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  average 
woman  never  comes  to  a  cooking  school — she  is  never  there.  They  are  always  the 
best  cooks,  the  best  housekeepers,  that  go  there,  and  they  ought  to  set  a  grand  ex- 
ample to  the  world. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT   LOT 

Were  next  presented  in  a  brief  speeeh  by  Dr.  A.  Furnas,  President  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.    He  said  : 

The  first  thing  to  consider  about  the  orchard  is  to  think  about  the  ground.  It 
is  almost  nonsense  for  some  people  to  plant  orchards  on  the  ground  they  have.  I 
like  a  good  situation.  If  a  man  has  no  good,  dry,  rolling  ground,  he  should  drain 
his  land  and  make  it  good.  I  prefer  a  north  or  northwest  location.  I  know  in 
broaching  thb  idea  a  good  many  people  think  difierently,  as  they  would  prefer  an 
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east  or  south  slope.  Now,  the  idea  is  this :  The  great  cause  of  the  misfortunes  to 
our  orchards  is  the  rapid  changes  in  temperature,  and  when  we  have  had  a  cold 
night  or  a  severe  frost  and  the  returning  sun  strikes  the  tree  early  in  the  morning 
it  makes  a  sudden  change  and  causes  great  injury  to  that  tree.  If  the  orchard  has 
a  north  or  northwest  location,  the  sun  does  not  strike  it  so  early  and  it  thaws  out 
more  gradually.  I  would  prepare  the  ground  by  thorough  plowing,  going  over  it 
at  least  twice,  and  if  possible  three  times.  The  next  thing  is  to  stake  off  the 
ground. 

Now,  how  shall  we  plant  ?  If  there  are  any  mangled  roots  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  cut  them  ofT.  Do  not  fear  to  cut  the  limbs  off  of  a  tree  if  the  roots  are  scarce, 
for  how  can  you  expect  a  tree  to  grow  with  a  big  top  and  no  roots  to  supply  it? 

Some  people  are  always  wanting  to  prune.  Now,  1  think  the  best  way  is  to 
say  not  to  prune.  1  know  there  is  more  harm  done  by  pruning  than  by  not  prun- 
ing. In  my  orchards  some  of  the  trees  are  pruned,  some  entirely  too  much,  and 
some  not  at  all.  Use  old  soapsuds  if  you  want  to  see  the  bark  turn  green  and  nice 
and  all  the  lichens  taken  out.  I  believe  in  cultivating  the  tree,  in  raising  some- 
thing else  on  the  ground  where  the  tree  is  set  the  first  time.  Don't  turn  calves  in 
the  orchard  for  if  you  do  you  will  watch  them  a  little  while  and  then  forget,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  the  whole  thing  is  eaten  up.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rabbit  eat  a 
tree?  I  never  did  in  my  life,  but  I  have  seen  trees  eaten  by  them.  You  can  pre- 
vent it  by  wrapping  the  trees  with  a  newspaper.  ■  A  good  sized,  ordinary  daily 
journal  tied  to  the  bottom  and  run  up  as  high  as  you  can  will  do  very  well.  When 
spring  comes,  takes  it  off.  A  little  blood  sprinkled  on  the  trees  will  be  very 
effective  in  keeping  the  rabbits  off.  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  plan  to  turn  the 
orchard  into  grass  soon. 

Home  time  ago  I  read  that  the  trees  in  our  old  orchards  were  starved,  and  that 
was  the  reason  we  did  not  get  as  nice  Bellflowers  and  Vandever  apples  as  we  did 
years  ago.  Two  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  if  that  was  true,  and 
began  to  manure  my  old  trees.  I  was  astonished  at  the  result,  and  propose  to  feed 
my  trees  hereafter.  I  believe  I  am  going  to  raise  as  fine  Bellflowers  and  Vandever 
Pippens  as  in  old  days.  In  the  fall  when  I  have  the  lea^t  to  do  is  the  best  time  to 
do  the  manuring.  It  should  be  made  very  thin,  and  if  plowed  at  all  should  be 
plowed  very  shallow  so  as  not  to  cut  the  feeders  off. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Roberts,     How  close  would  you  plant  the  trees? 

Dr.  Furnas.  I  have  been  planting  my  trees  thirty  feet  apart,  but  if  I  were  go- 
ing to  plant  a  vandever  pippin  orchard  I  would  plant  them  fifty  feet  apart.  Some 
trees  are  upright  and  don't  take  as  much  room  as  that. 
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THUKSDAY,  DECEMBER  20. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Inatitute  was  late  in  assembling  for  the  forenoon  Resaion  cauf^ed  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather. 

Prof.  Carl  L.  WulfT,  of  Purdue  University,  presented  the  subject  of  "Milking 
and  Tests  of  Milk/'  which  he  handled  in  a  decidedly  effective  and  interesting  man- 
ner. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Smart,  President  of  Purdae  University,  being  present,  was  invited 
to  address  the  institute. 

PRESIDENT  smart's  ADDRESS. 

Mr,  Drendeni  and  Members  of  the  Farmers'  InatihUe : 

I  have  a  few  things  to  say  to  you.  The  first  one  is  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  a  good  State,  a  first  rate  State.  You  take  its  situation,  its  soil,  its  possible  pro- 
ducts, and  its  people,  and  I  think  you  may  sav  Indiana  is  one  of  the  best  States  in 
the  Union.  The  second  thing  is  that  the  people  don't  know  it.  If  there  is  any- 
thing lacking  in  this  State,  it  is  a  substantial,  wholesome  State  pride.  I  came  here 
twenty -five  years  ago,  just  as  soon  as  I  found  out  what  a  good  State  it  was.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  because  we  haven't  a  sufficient  State  pride.  You  take  its 
progress  in  education  shown  by  its  newspapers,  by  its  agricultural  papers,  etc.,  and 
you  see  that  it  is  making  far  better  progress  than  many  of  the  States  around  it. 
Take  its  educational  system.  It  is  a  glorious  State  that  it  has  sense  enough  to 
plant  schools  all  over  the  State.  The  greatest  improvement  being  made  to-day,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  in  its  agricultural  interests.  Agricultural  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished and  read  in  the  State,  and  the  farmers  wakening  up  to  their  interests.  Why, 
we  don't  dare  to  put  out  a  bulletin  that  is  not  scanned  and. scrutinized  for  errors  or 
possible  mistakes,  because  it  is  read  by  everyone  in  the  State.  If  we  haven't  State 
pride  we  ought  to  get  it  as  soon  as  possible  or  instill  it  into  our  children  at  least. 
I  have  no  patience  with  those  men  who  say,  "  we  must  go  out  of  the  State  to  get  a 
good  thing." 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  specifically  in  regard  to  the  enterprise  with  which  I  am 
connected.  Although  the  law  requires  us  to  promote  agricultural  and  mechanical 
arts  equally,  the  government  has  made  appropriations  for  the  experiment  station 
to  the  extent  of  $15,000  annually. 

We  want  your  aid.  We  want  you  to  come  up  there  and  find  out  what  we  are 
doing.  It  would  please  me  just  as  much  to  have  you  criticise  our  work  as  to  praise 
it.  By  so  doing  you  would  enable  us  to  do  better.  It  is  our  object  to  train  young 
men  and  young  women  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  go  into  the  law,  medicine, 
or  the  ministry,  that  they  will  go  out  into  the  great  work  and  enter  into  the  com- 
mon lives  of  the  people. 

'  So  far  as  we  are  working  on  the  agricultural  system  and  making  experiments, 
if  the  farmers  don't  come  and  help  us  out,  I  will  say  right  here  and  now  that  we 
shall  fail  utterly.  Our  conclusions  must  be  tested  by  practical  men,  our  processes 
must  be  modified  by  practical  men.*  We  must  be  checked  up. 
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What  are  we  trying  to  do?  How  does  Purdue  differ  from  other  schools  of 
learning?  It  is  a  school  of  applied  science.  What  b  the  difference?  Well,  in  an 
ordinary  school  the  children  are  being  taught  to  think,  and  think  largely  the 
thoughts  of  other  people,  and  thus  they  get  into  the  believing  habit,  of  accepting 
as  truth  your  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  other  people ;  but  when  they  go  out 
into  the  world  their  every  act  is  questioned,  their  faith  is  questioned,  everything 
they  do  is  questioned,  everything  they  do  is  an  interrogation  point.  We  are  train- 
ing men,  we  are  trying  to  discipline  people.  We  can  show  them  that  knowledge 
is  good,  but  the  ability  to  apply  knowledge  better.  If  we  are  simply  in  the  habit 
of  believing  them  we  are  in  the  realm  of  danger.  If  we  get  into  the  habit  of  bal- 
ancing and  judging,  then  we  are  all  right. 

It  is  the  method  of  instruction  that  secures  thought  in  a  school  of  applied 
science,  as  for  example :  If  you  say  for  a  man  to  study  a  thing  up  in  history  and 
see  what  the  historian  says,  he  looks  it  up  and  brings  you  an  answer,  but  he  has 
not  bestowed  any  thought  upon  it.  But  I  want  a  machine  made.  Can  the  man 
do  it  without  thinking  and  writing  when  he  puts  his  thoughts  on  paper?  When 
he  brings  it  to  me  I  am  sure  of  accurate  reasoning,  that  there  has  been  the  utmost 
accuracy  in  his  plans.  You  must  accept  truth  because  it  is  said  to  be  truth,  but 
the  application  of  knowledge  is  the  great  thing  after  all  that  trains  a  man  in  this 
world. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  place  in  this  State  in  which  we  apply  knowledge  to 
a  greater  extent  than  other  schools,  and  that  is  in  Purdue  University. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  in  our  agricultural  department  is  what  interests  yon 
most.  The  Government  has  appropriated  $15,000  a  year  for  our  experiment  sta- 
tion. We  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  right  start,  and  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  for 
help.  We  proper  not  to  sell  any  new  machines  or  appliances  but  to  get  out  some 
truth  that  will  help  you  as  farmers  in  your  work.  What  we  want  is  your  co- 
operation, but  yon  must  be  patient.  It  takes  time  to  get  conclusions.  We  might 
sow  fifty  varieties  of  wheat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  tell  you  which  variety  has 
done  so  and  so,  and  jump  at  a  conclusion.  That  is  all  we  could  do  at  the  end  of 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  That  won't  do.  We  can't  tell  about  these  varieties 
the  first  year.  Why,  sometimes  we  don't  dare  say  anything  about  an  experiment 
for  twenty  years.  We  will  issue  bulletins  containing  results  of  our  experiments. 
You  must  not  find  fault  with  us  if  we  make  a  mistake  once  in  a  while.  We 
have  been  working  in  wheat  chiefly.  We  are  trying  to  buy  seed  -all  over  the 
world  and  bring  it  to  Purdue  to  experiment  on.  What  results  they  will  pro- 
duce here  we  don't  know.  You  can't  spend  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  on  each 
variety  of  wheat.  We  try  them  on  the  Purdue  farm ;  we  will  tell  you  what  the 
result  is  the  first  year,  but  that  is  not  to  be  counted  on.  We  will  try  it  again  and 
again  until  we  find  the  wheat  that  stands  all  these  various  kinds  of  tests  and  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  our  climate. 

We  are  studying  various  climatic  influences,  but  we  can't  give  ycu  anything 
definite  about  it  to-day,  because  we  haven't  been  going  long  enough.  By  and  by 
we  will  get  at  the  facts,  and  they  will  perhaps  be  of  great  service  to  you. 

We  say  when  we  find  success  that  it  is  a  great  thing,  but  failure  is  a  greater 
thing*    Certainly  we  a^e  doing  good  farming;  that  b,  good  experimeiital  fanning. 
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We  are  proving  to  70a  that  certain  seeds  that  are  recommended  every  year  are 
worthless,  and  more,  we  are  saving  you  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  a  year.  We  are 
jast  as  happy  when  we  get  a  dead  failure,  provided  we  can  save  you  from  one. 
The  prohlem  of  farming  to-day  is  believed  to  be  to  stop,  arrest  or  prevent  losses 
from  the  planting  of  bad  seed,  slovenly  cultivation  and  the  ravages  of  noxious  in- 
sects. Why,  the  earth  is  so  bountiful  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  would  be 
rich  to-day  if  we  could  get  out  of  nature  what  she  provides.  It  is  estimated 
at  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  that  five  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  every  year  from  insects'  ravages.  Suppose  we  could  save  that ;  why, 
there  is  the  profit.  Well,  we  have  made  some  progress.  Prof.  Webster  has  gone 
to  Australia.  He  was  sent  there  by  the  government  to  import  bugs — bugs  that  de- 
stroy other  bugs.  We  hope  they  will  do  better  than  the  English  sparrow.  Every 
animal  in  existence  has  its  enemy.  Every  insect  has  an  enemy ;  has  its  parasite. 
One  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  to  destroy  insect  pests  is  to  breed  parasites  on 
them. 

Prof.  Webster  and  others  have  gone  ^o  far  as  to  find  out  that  they  can  import 
parasites.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  Hessian  fly  alone  millions  upon  millions  will 
be  saved.  We  believe  that  we  are  on  the  trail  of  the  Hessian  fly.  We  can  get  rid 
of  them  pretty  certainly  if  we  watch  them. 

We  have  another  man  who  is  studying  plant  diseases,  the  physiology  of  the 
plants,  how  they  grow,  and  trying  to  get  something  of  permanent  value.  He  is 
finding  remedies  for  the  potato  rot,  peach  yellow,  and  such  things  as  that. 

We  will  issue  bulletins  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  send  them  to  every  man  in 
the  State  upon  application.  We  want  encouragement,  hearty  cooperation  and 
criticism,  but  don't  be  too  hard  on  us,  because  we  don't  know  everything.  If  the 
farmers  would  come  to  Purdue  and  see  for  themselves  we  could  get  more  out  of  you 
there  than  we  get  by  seeing  you  here.  We  want  the  ladies  to  come.  If  you  will 
appoint  delegations  to  come  up  there  and  see  what  we  are  doing  we  will  be  very 
glad  of  it.  The  soil  in  this  State  is  depreciating  five  per  cent,  a  year.  I  take  this 
from  scientific  reports.  If  your  soil  deteriorates  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  annu- 
ally, it  will  soon  make  your  State  poor.  The  Legislature  ought  to  be  wakened  up 
to  see  what  is  to  be  done  to  help  us  out.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  don't  get 
&ve  cents  a  month  to  carry  on  its  great  work.  Forty  years  ago  Prussia  waked  up 
and  found  its  people  were  getting  poorer  and  poorer.  They  established  175  experi- 
mental stations  in  Prussia,  and  the  result  is  to-day  Prussia  produces  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  she  did  forty  years  ago. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  first  topic  on  the  programme  for  the  afternoon  was  an  address  by  D.  L. 
Thomas,  President  National  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  on  the  subjecl  of 

THE  FABMEB's  REIiATIOK  TO  SWINE  BREEDING. 

This  question  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  one  that  opens  up  a  vast  field 
for  thought  and  reflection.    It  is  one  that  I  have  studied  a  great  deal,  probably 
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more  than  any  other  branch  of  farming,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  I  find  in  under- 
taking to  discuss  it  is  to  decide  just  what  I  ought  to  say.  I  have  always  had  a 
love  for  the  management  of  hogs.  A  natural  ] iking  for  it  from  childhood  up  has 
led  me  probably  to  study  it  much  more  closely  than  I  would  have  done  otherwise. 
It  is  my  purpose  now  to  throw  out  ideas  that  will  suggest  thoughts  to  you,  so  that 
you  will  go  on  and  think  of  this  subject. 

Now  there  are  some  things  that  we  will  all  admit.  I  suppose  that  any  farmer, 
as  a  general  thing,  would  admit  that  mixed  husbandry  is  the  best,  but  of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules.  But  if  you  have  given  this  matter 
thought  you  are  convinced  that  mixed  husbandry,  diversified  agriculture  is  the 
province  of  the  American  farmer ;  that  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  rely  upon  one 
particular  branch  of  agriculture.  Then  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  question  in 
thb  light,  live  stock  raising  upon  the  farm  is  essential,  that  is,  no  farmer  can,  as  a 
rule,  make  great  success  in  farming  without  live  stock.  You  will  observe  that 
from  your  own  experience. 

«  There  is  no  class  of  live  stock,  probdbly,  that  has  been  more  beneficial  to  the 
American  farmer  than  the  rearing  of  hogs.  I  know  there  are  times  when  men  get 
carried  away,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  reading  and  studying  the  history  of  the 
American  farmer,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  more  money  in  raising  hogs 
than  any  other  stock. 

If  it  was  not  for  hog  cholera  we  would  get  along.  Of  course  that  is  natural. 
I  want  to  tell  you  farmers  that  are  present  to-day  why  hog  cholera  has  been  such 
a  terrible  scourge,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  not  half  the  danger  in  it 
that  the  farmers  generally  suppose  there  is.  There  is  danger,  I  admit ;  but  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  hog  cholera  exists,  the  man 
that  rears  those  hogs  is  responsible  for  it  himself.  Everything  is  changed.  We 
are  not  at  a  stand-still.  It  would  be  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  if  we  were.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  change  going  on— I  might  term  it  evolution.  Do  we  keep  pace  with  our 
business?  Do  we  study  hog  raising?  Do  we  study  how  to  take  care  of  them?  Do 
we  try  to  find  out  the  best  methods  of  preventing  disease  ?  I  say  we  do  not  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  that  we  will  ever  be  exempt  from  hog  cholera,  but  I  do  say  if 
we  will  take  proper  care  of  our  hogs  we  can  prevent  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  My 
hogs  had  it  but  once  and  I  was  to  blame  for  it  that  time.  There  is  no  breed  of 
hogs  in  existence  that  is  exempt  from  cholera,  no  matter  what  advertisers  say  to 
the  contrary.  Some  people  say,  "  If  we  could  just  set  Indiana  back  forty  or  fifty 
years  the  hogs  would  be  all  right ;"  but  they  would  die  of  cholera  just  the  same. 
However,  if  we  use  the  proper  care  we  will  not  have  the  disease  to  the  extent  there 
is  now.  Why,  all  of  our  own  diseases  come  from  some  cause  or  other ;  there  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  health  somewhere  and  somehow,  and  so  it  is  when  it  comeB 
to  raising  hogs.  The  owner  will  detect  cholera  as  soon  as  he  goes  among  his  hogs. 
We  must  endeavor  to  supply  them  with  the  wants  of  nature  and  not  try  to  keep 
them  on  one  kind  of  food.  The  man  that  will  keep  his  stock  on  one  kind  of  food 
for  three  or  six  months  ought  to  have  an  attack  of  cholera  among  his  hogs,  and 
nature  will  punish  him  in  the  end. 

There  is  a  rendering  tank  in  my  town,  and  I  go  to  that  often  particularly  to 
find  out  about  hog  cholera.    Sometimes  there  are  lots  of  hogs  stacked  up  in  the 
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factoxy,  and  they  will  cat  them  up  for  me  whenever  I  desire  it  Sometime  ago  the 
proprietor  mentioned  to  me  something  that  I  saspect  will  come  to  pass,  and  which 
would  not  surprise  me  a  particle,  and  that  is  that  there  will  he  a  similar  outbreak 
among  the  cattle  of  this  country ;  that  they  will  have  the  same  disease  that  hogs 
have.  This  proprietor  told  me  that  the  condition  of  the  animal  was  the  same — 
that  the  flesh  would  sting  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  handling  it.  If  it  will  sting  the 
palm  of  the  hand  that  is  hardened,  why  wouldn't  it  produce  death  in  the  animal  ? 
In  a  few  years  we  will  have  what  is  called  cattle  cholera.  Why  is  it  that  we  don't 
study  these  things  ?  The  food  must  be  changed.  You  farmers  will  find  you  will 
make  more  money  out  of  your  straw  by  stacking  it  in  the  field  and  allowing  your 
stock  to  run  to  it  than  by  selling  it  in  the  market.  I  wish  you  to  study  that  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  economy  in  it  or  not. 

As  regards  the  disease  being  contagious.  You  don't  know  when  or  how  hog 
cholera  comes.  I  took  a  pig  that  was  some  four  or  five  months  old,  a  healthy 
pig,  and  put  him  in  a  cage  which  was  set  in  a  room  full  of  dead  cholera  hogs  at 
the  rendering  tank,  and  it  was  kept  there  for  half  an  hour,  and  that  pig  remained 
healthy  until  he  was  slaughtered,  two  years  afterward.  I  was  willing  to  lose  the 
pig  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  about  it. 

Every  man  here  will  admit  that  it  is  profitable  to  raise  hogs,  but  if  I  should 
ask  every  farmer  here  who  has  carefully  estimated  what  it  costs  him  to  raise  a  hog 
to  hold  up  his  hand,  there  would  be  only  a  few  hands  raised.  We  will  say  that  it 
is  money-making,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  but  do  you  know  it  to  be  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty ?  IMd  you  ever  calculate  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  pig  for  market?  Suppose 
some  of  these  factories  should  run  their  business  that  way.  Would  they  not  soon 
fail  ?  We  raise  all  kinds  of  stock  and  don't  know  what  it  costs  us,  and  men  will 
count  so  much  money  made — that  is,  when  they  raise  a  hog  and  sell  it  and  have 
ten  dollars,  they  think  they  have  made  so  much  money,  and  never  estimate  the 
cost  of  raising  it  It  costs  m^  $7.50  a  head  to  raise  my  hogs  till  fall.  I  count  now 
on  keeping  the  brood  stock  over  winter. 

Hog  raising  brings  the  quickest  returns.  Commercial  men  always  have  the 
quickest  returns  in  view  in  all  their  transactions.  We  ought  to  have  that  kind  of 
hog  that  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  early  maturing  qualities.  The  hog  that 
matures  the  quickest  upon  the  least  food  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  profitable 
to  raise. 

I  think  farmers  make  a  mistake  in  the  line  of  breeding.  So  many  farmers 
say:  ''I  won't  pay  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a  pig  well-bred  when  I  can  buy  one 
for  five  dollars  in  the  market"  But  I  have  thought  for  years  that  such  a  practice 
is  suicidal.  You  had  better  raise  the  best  It  may  cost  you  something  more  to  get 
started,  but  the  results  will  be  more  profitable  in  the  end. 

In  my  judgment  the  man  makes  a  mistake  who  is  not  careful  in  breeding.  It 
is  hard  for  a  farmer  to  pay  too  much  for  good  breeding  stock.  He  seldom  ever 
does.  Don't  depend  on  your  neighbors  for  breeding  stock,  but  invest  some  money 
of  your  own  for  breeding  purposes,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  take  better  care  of  your 
stock.  If  you  have  never  tried  it  go  and  pay  out  ten  cents  a  pound  for  breeding 
parposesy  and  jon  will  feel  that  ^ou  have  got  some  mone^  in  that  pig  and  tak^ 
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care  of  it.  If  you  depend  on  yoar  neighbors  yon  will  be  apt  to  think  '*  oh,  well,  it 
hasn't  cost  me  mnch  anyhow/'  and  you  will  throw  out  the  com  in  a  general  way 
and  not  care  much  about  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  never  see  their  hogs  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
unlefs  it  is  on  Sunday.  And  in  the  summer,  when  they  are  out  on  clover  eating 
one  kind  of  food  with  nothing  to  drink  (for  the  one  branch  in  the  field  goes 
dry),  the  farmer  will  say:  ''Well,  I  must  go  out  over  the  farm.  I  see  some  buz- 
zards flying  around  over  that  field  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  some  of  my  hogs 
were  dead." 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  there  is  money  in  hog  raising,  taking  one  year 
after  another,  and  if  you  will  study  your  business  closely  and  provide  for  the 
wants  of  nature,  yon  will  not  engage  in  anything  that  will  pay  you  better.  The 
more  we  study  details,  the  greater  success  we  will  attain  to  in  every  department  of 
agriculture. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Bronnenherg,    1  would  like  for  you  to  tell  how  to  prevent  hog  cholera. 

Mr.  Thomas.  1  will  say  this,  there  is  no  absolute  cure  or  specific  These  nos- 
trums are  humbugs.  I  have  no  faith  in  any  of  them.  There  is  no  cure  for  it. 
You  may  take  ever  so  good  care  of  your  hogs,  there  will  be  times  when  cholera 
will  drop  down  in  your  herds  and  you  will  never  know  how  it  got  there. 

Dr.  Furnas.  1  have  but  one  remedy  for  everything,  and  that  is  apples.  I  sold 
eleven  head  of  hogs  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  they  were  two  hundred  and  forty 
days  old  and  averaged  280  pounds  to  the  head.  I  fed  corn  six  weeks  and  allowed 
them  to  run  in  the  orchard  and  eat  all  the  apples  they  wanted. 

I  want  to  ask  if  any  farmer  here  has  had  cholera  among  his  hogs  when  he 
allowed  them  to  run  in  the  orchard.  (One  man  had.)  I  never  had  but  one  man 
tell  me  that  before.  I  am  getting  too  old  for  universal  remedies,  but  the  nearest 
universal  preventative  is  just  to  let  your  hogs  have  apples  all  the  time.  It  seems 
to  furnish  the  necessary  acid  to  keep  them  healthy.  I  never  lost  any  hogs  in  mj 
life  until  last  year.    It  does  not  injure  the  orchard. 

Mr.  BUlingsby.  I  think  the  greatest  success  lies  in  the  line  of  special  fanning, 
and  brother  Thomas  here  is  an  illustration  of  that  principle.  He  has  studied  the 
hog  and  made  a  success  of  it. 

Mr.  Theodore  Lewis,  of  Wisconsin  has  never  had  cholera  on  his  place. 
Whenever  he  buys  hogs  he  quarantines  them  first  a  distance  from  his  farm  to 
make  sure  there  is  no  disease  among  them.  He  breeds  only  from  mature  animals 
and  then  keeps  his  brood  sows  until  they  are  six,  seven  or  eight  years  old.  That 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  farmers.  The  breeding  stock  must  be  mature 
from  the  first  and  then  kept  as  long  as  profitable. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Billingsby  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Farm  Drainage/'  as  did, 
also,  W.  H.  Lawreqce,  on  "Floriculture," 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  by  the  committee  and  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  institute  are  due  to  Hon.  R.  M.  Lock- 
hart,  of  Dekalb  county,  for  the  able,  efiBcient  and  satisfactory  administration  of 
the  duties  of  the  presiding  officer,  and  we  commend  him  to  farmers'  clubs  and  sim- 
ilar  societies  throughout  the  State  as  a  practical  and  successful  Institute  worker 
and  manager. 

That  we  recognize  in  Purdue  UniTcrsity  an  institution  which  is  meeting  in  a 
high  degree  the  wants  of  the  people  for  a  popular  school  of  applied  science ;  that 
the  University  should  have  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  the  farming 
community  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and  all  related  interests;  and  fur- 
ther that  we  invoke  from  the  State  Legislature  such  generous  appropriations  for 
Purdue  as  shall  at  once  place  it  in  the  front  rank  in  point  of  equipment  for  the 
great  work  which  it  is  doing. 

That  Fanners'  Institutes,  as  they  ha^e  been  conducted  in  this  county  and 
throughout  the  State,  are  accomplishing  much  good  in  acquainting  farmers  and 
horticulturists  with  new  and  advanced  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  stock  rais- 
ing and  the  growing  of  fruits ;  and  we  therefore  petition  the  State  Legislature  to 
make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  Institute 
work,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  encouraged  and  developed  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

That  this  Institvte  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  Granville  Cowing,  Mr.  D. 
L.  Thomas,  Hon.  John  B.  Conner,  Dr.  A.  Furnas,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  Prof.  Carl 
L.  Wulff,  Prof.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  J.  W.  Billingsby  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  for  their 
able  addresses,  essays,  and  valuable  instruction. 

That  our  thanks  are  due  the  several  newspapers  of  the  county  for  the 
kindly  and  active  assistance  which  they  have  given  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  Institute. 

Adjourned. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 


MBS.  IDA  A.  HASPEB,  TSBRE  HAUTE.* 


Apologies  are  seldom  in  good  taste,  but  it  is  only  just  to  mjself  to  saj  that 
through  an  unavoidable  circumstance  my  name  was  printed  upon  the  programme 
of  this  meeting  before  I  was  requested  to  prepare  the  paper.  On  account  of  this 
short  notice  I  accepted  the  invitation  very  reluctantly,  and  only  because,  in  behalf 
of  the  women  of  Indiana,  I  wished  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  fraternal 
spirit  shown  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  only  one  in  the  Union  which 
extends  this  courtesy  to  women.  The  time  has  been  too  limited  and  too  much 
occupied  to  permit  the  collection  of  such  statistical  information  as  would  render 
this  paper  of  especial  value;  but  upon  this  fact  the  audience  is  perhaps  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Statistics  are  of  great  importance,  because,  it  is  claimed,  "figures 
will  not  lie,"  and  in  these  days  of  political  campaigns  mathematics  may  be  said  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  this  virtue ;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  like  exceedingly 
good  people  they  are  apt  to  be  stupid.  The  writer  or  speaker  should  fortify  him- 
self with  statistics  and  then  make  his  assertions,  holding  his  figures  as  a  reserve 
force,  to  be  brought  forvrard  only  when  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  is  ques- 
tioned ;  for  while  statistics  may  increase  the  force  of  an  argument,  they  are  likely 
to  diminish  the  size  of  an  audience. 

Forty  years  ago  the  writer  who  had  assigned  to  him  the  subject "  Woman's 
Work,"  would  have  had  an  easy  task,  for  at  that  time  there  were  only  five  occupa- 
tions open  to  women  by  which  they  could  earn  a  living— housekeeping,  sewing, 
teaching,  type  setting  and  factory  work.  There  are  no  records  to  show  how  many 
women  were  engaged  in  these  industries,  but  the  number  was  very  small.  He  who 
prepared  ^  paper  on  this  topic  forty  years  ago  would  have  had  only  to  refer  to 
these  five  occupations  to  exhort  women  to  be  duly  thankful  for  the  great  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed,  and  to  admonish  them  not  to  attempt  to  overstep  these  boun- 
daries and  get  beyond  their  sphere.  I  say  **  he"  because  in  that  day  no  organiza- 
tion would  have  dreamed  of  inviting  a  woman  to  address  them  upon  any  subject, 
not  even  that  of  "  work,"  with  which  women  have  always  been  well  acquainted* 
Sermons  were  preached  upon  the  awful  consequences  that  would  follow  ''when 
women  should  stand  unbonneted  and  unshawled  upon  the  public  platform." 
When  Lucretia  Motl  and  her  grand  army  of  co-workers  began  to  speak  against  the 
great  and  growing  evil  of  slavery,  the  '*  Association  of  Orthodox  Churches  of 
Massachusetts "  issued  a  circular,  warning  religious  people  "  not  to  countenance 
any  of  that  sex  who  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  itinerate  in  the  character  of 
public  lecturers  and  teachers."  Forty  years  ago  the  woman  who  would  enter  a 
State  House  and  address  a  body  of  men  would  have  been  socially  ostracised  and 
publicly  ridiculed  and  condemned.    How  can  we  ever  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 

"^^ead  before  the  ^nnnal  Arrioultura^  Convei^t^on,  Janasr^  8i  1889, 
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we  are  not  our  grandmothers?  To-daj,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  orthodox  pul- 
pits, every  platform  in  the  land  is  open  to  women,  where  they  are  free  and  welcome 
to  express  their  opinions  and  lead  the  warfare  against  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
oonservatiBm ;  and  around  these  women  stands  a  hrave  army  of  noble  and  enlight- 
ened men,  ready  to  protect  and  defend  them  in  their  struggle  for  equal  rights  and 
absolute  justice. 

Until  within  the  last  ten  years  women  "  cut  no  figure  "  in  the  report  of  the 
Statistician.    They  were  of  numerical  value  chiefly  because  each  counts  for  one  in 
the  apportionment  of  Congressmen.    In  all  other  political  matters  husband  and 
wife  together  only  count  as  one,  and  the  husband  is  that  one.    Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, women  have  become  so  important  a  factor  in  the  industrial  world  that  they 
have  reached  the  dignity  of  being  listed,  classified,  tabulated,  compared,  aggre- 
gated, recapitulated  and  pigeon-holed.    The  first  attempt  at  obtaining  accurate 
statistics  regarding  women's  occupations  in  the  State  of  Indiana  was  made  in  1881. 
That  year  the  head  of  the  statistical  bureaa  sent  to  each  town  and  County  Com- 
missioner certain  sets  of  questions  relative  to  the  occupations  of  women.    In  some 
instances  they  were  not  answered  at  all.     One  Commissioner  replied:      "The 
women  in  our  county  are  mostly  engaged  in  baby-tending."    This  response  was 
considered  extremely  witty  and  was  extensively  copied  by  the  press.    From  the 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained  there  are  at  present  in  this  state  nearly 
60,000  women  engaged  in  money-making  indudtries,  and  there  are  about  55 
difTerent  occupations  represented.     Very  careful  statistics  have  been  taken  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  a  number  of  other  States,  showing  that  the  women 
of  this  country  are  engaged  in  about  300  different  occupations.    In  Massachusetts 
there  are  250,000  women  earning  a  living  outside  of  home ;  in  New  York  State 
nearly  300,000.    According  to  best  estimates  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
3,000,000  women  engaged  in  wage-earning  industries.    We  must  base  our  calcula- 
tions upon  statistics  collected  from  five  to  eight  years  ago,  and  so  rapidly  are 
women  entering  industrial  fields  that  these  figures  must  fall  below  the  actual 
number  of  working  women.    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  every  man 
is  registered  as  having  some  occupation,  the  millions  of  women  who  work  within 
their  own  homes  for  their  own  families  are  not  classified  as  wage-earners. 

Therefore,  when  we  consider  the  question  of  *'  woman's  work  "  we  regard  only 
the  3,000,000  who  are  recognized  by  the  statistics  of  labor.  The  first  thought  that 
strikes  us  is,  Who  fed  and  clothed  and  cared  for  these  women  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  care  for  themselves?  We  see  that,  with  all  the  advantages  they  have  at 
the  present,  many  of  them  find  it  a  hard  struggle  to  secure  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  How  was  this  done  when  men  only  were  the  bread-winners  ?  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  hardships  that  would  follow  were  these  3,000,000  women  suddenly  de- 
prived of  the  opportunities  for  supporting  themselves.  The  second  question  that 
arises  is.  Why  should  any  man  wish  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  woman's  in- 
dustrial progr^,  when  every  woman  who  earns  her  own  living  relieves  some  man 
of  that  responsibility  ?  The  competition  in  business  which  women  create  cannot 
reduce  the  profits  of  men's  labor  as  much  as  would  the  support  of  these  3,000,000 
women.     Then  comes  another  question:     Is  it  right  that  women  should  have 
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to  maintain  themselves?  In  some  instances,  yes.  If  a  girl  is  as  able  to  work 
as  her  brother  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  do  it  A  healthy,  capable, 
grown-up  girl  ought  not  depend  upon  her  father  and  brothers  for  support.  If, 
however,  they  prefer  to  take  care  of  her,  she  does  herself  a  great  injustice  to  per- 
mit it.  It  places  her  in  a  position  of  dependence,  it  leaves  her  without  any  occu- 
pation or  ambition,  and  it  compels  her  to  look  to  marriage  as  the  only  object  in 
life.  Girls  are  happier  and  more  contented  to  have  some  paying  pursuit  If  they 
marry  they  make  better  wives  for  having  had  a  business  training  and  learned  the 
value  of  money ;  if  they  never  marry  they  are  independent  and  self-respecting,  and 
are  not  made  to  feel  that  their  life  is  a  failure  and  they  are  an  unwelcome  burden 
on  family  or  friends.  Married  women  should  not  be  compelled  to  make  a  living. 
The  woman  who  accepts  wifehoood  and  motherhood,  with  all  their  attendant 
duties  and  cares,  should  never  be  required  to  go  outside  of  the  home  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  To  properly  manage  a  household,  to  bring  up  children  conscientiously, 
to  be  a  careful  and  helpful  wife,  to  fulfill  the  usual  obligations  to  church  and  so- 
ciety, this  is  all  that  should  be  required  of  a  married  woman.  If,  through  any 
shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  she  is  compelled  to  add  his  duties  to  her 
own,  he  is  greatly  to  be  blamed  and  she  is  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  It  is  claimed 
that  wives  are  sometimes  dissatisfied  and  insist  upon  doing  outside  work  for  money 
when  it  is  not  necessary.  These  cases  will  be  much  less  frequent  when  hasbanda 
are  jost  enough  to  make  the  wife  an  equal  partner  in  the  joint  earnings,  with 
equal  authority  in  the  management  of  the  money. 

No  matter  what  may  be  our  theories  in  regard  to  *'  Woman's  Work,"  we  are 
confronted  by  the  condition  of  three  million  already  at  work,  and  the  number 
yearly  increasing.  While  there  is  great  cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  field  of 
woman's  opportunities  is  growing  broader,  and  that  her  labors  are  yielding  a  har- 
vest, yet  a  close  investigation  reveals  an  appalling  state  of  affairs.  In  considering 
this,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  although  now  women  are 
earning  a  miserably  small  amount,  formerly  they  earned  nothing.  The  develop- 
ments in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  every  city  where  research  has  been  made 
in  relation  to  work  and  wages  of  women,  put  Christianity  to  shame  and  make 
philanthropy  a  by-word.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Mass.  Nat.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  states  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  working  women 
of  Boston  are  $4.91.  The  average  yearly  income  from  all  sources  is  $269.07,  the 
positive  necessities  are  $261.30,  leaving  $7.77  as  a  margin  for  all  other  expenses 
during  the  year.  Hundreds  of  women  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  these  wages, 
and  85  per  cent,  are  compelled  to  do  their  own  housework  and  sewing  besides. 
Hon.  Chas.  F.  Peck,  Labor  Commissioner  for  New  York,  reports  even  a  worse  state 
of  affairs,  showing  that  many  women  in  New  York  City  work  for  12  cents  a  day. 
He  is  supported  by  Mr.  Blake,  Superintendent  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  in  the 
statement  that  50  cents  for  a  day  consisting  of  15  hours,  is  the  average  pay  for  the 
tenement  sewing  women  of  that  city.  The  disclosures  now  being  made  by  the 
Chicago  Times  are  familiar  to  all.  The  cruelties  and  outrages  practiced  upon  the 
working  women  of  large  cities  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  African  slavery. 
While,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  inhumanity  is  not  so  great  in  smaller  cities,  yet 
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among  working  women  everywhere  will  be  foand  many  instances  of  injustice  and 
oppression  and  indignities  greater  than  are  practiced  upon  the  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary. 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  is'  one  of  the  great 
questions  before  the  country,  and  yet  how  infinitely  better  it  already  is  than  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  woman.  What,  then,  must  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
women  wage-earners?  It  has  been  suggested  that  homes  should  be  founded  by 
benevolent  persons  in  which  these  girls  can  live  cheaply  and  respectably.  This  is 
very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  always  seems  necessary  to  surround  these  ^  Homes" 
with  so  many  restrictions  that  they  are  only  one  remove  from  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. By  living  there  the  ''  inmates,"  as  they  are  always  called,  must  advertise 
their  poverty,  while  if  they  were  paid  for  their  work  as  a  man  is  paid,  they  could 
select  their  own  abiding  place.  The  second  suggestion  is  that  public  sentiment 
should  be  educated  to  look  upon  all  kinds  of  labor  as  respectable.  Labor  is  al- 
ready looked  upon  as  quite  respectable  in  this  country,  and  the  woman  who  works 
is  held  in  greater  esteem  than  the  one  who  is  idle  and  dependent ;  and  yet  this 
does  not  seem  to  increase  the  wages.  There  is  no  way  In  which  labor  can  be  made 
so  quickly  and  so  surely  respectable  as  by  commanding  good  prices  and  enabling 
the  laborer  to  live  comfortably,  dress  well,  educate  his  family  and  accumulate 
property.  It  is  not  the  labor  in  the  abstract,  but  the  results  of  that  labor  which 
compel  respect.  The  third  suggestion  is  that  women  should  be  better  trained  so 
that  they  may  reach  the  dignity  of  skilled  labor.  This  is  indeed  important  and 
necessary.  Women,  as  a  rule,  are  sadly  lacking  in  a  thorough  training  for  any 
occupation.  They  depend  too  much  upon  having  their  faults  overlooked  because 
they  are  women.  They  do  not  take  up  their  work  in  youth  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  the  business  of  a  lifetime.  They  are  always  looking  for  that  possible 
husband  who  is  coming  sometime  to  take  them  out  of  this  life  of  toil  into  one  of 
ease.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  only  in  the  last  few  years  have  the 
industrial  schools  been  open  to  girls ;  that  even  now  their  opportunities  for  thor- 
ough and  systematic  preparation  are  exceedingly  limited ;  and  that  in  this  new 
field  of  action  all  is  so  difierent  from  anything  women  have  ever  known  before  that 
we  can  not  expect  them  to  reach  at  once  -the  skillfulness  men  have  been  genera- 
tions in  attaining.  But  all  this  does  not  explain  why  women  who  are  trained  and 
do  the  same  work  equally  as  well  as  men,  for  example  in  the  schools  and  in  gov- 
ernment positions,  in  almost  every  instance  have  to  accept  smaller  wages  than  do 
men.  Nor  does  it  explain  why  women  in  all  departments  of  unskilled  labor  are 
compelled  to  take  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent  less  wages  than  unskilled  men 
receive.    We  have  not  yet  struck  at  the  root  of  the  question. 

A  fourth  suggestion  is,  that  these  matters  are  entirely  regulated  by  demand  and 
supply.  If  this  is  the  case,  does  not  the  principle  apply  to  men  as  well  as  women? 
There  are  always  a  large  number  of  men  out  of  employment,  ready  to  step  into  va- 
cant places  at  lower  wages,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  men  being  compelled  to  work 
for  12  cents  or  50  cents  a  day.  But  the  reply  is,  "  Men  are  banded  into  organisa- 
tions to  protect  each  other."  Ah,  now,  perhaps,  we  are  approaching  a  solution  of 
this  question.  Women  must  form  trades  unions  to  regulate  wages.  But,  if  they 
form  such  organizations  and  become  strong,  what  is  to  hinder  their  under-bidding 
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men,  redacing  the  scale  of  prices  and  monopolizing  all  kinds  of  work  which  Ihej 
are  able  to  perform?  To  prevent  this,  men  must  ultimately  admit  women  on  eqaal 
terms  into  their  own  federations.  This  being  done,  the  organizations  will  have 
gained  greatlj  in  numbers,  but  will  they  have  increased  correspondingly  in 
strength  ?  In  other  words  will  an  organization  composed  of  25,000  men  and  25,- 
000  women  be  as  powerful  as  one  composed  of  50,000  men  ? 

To  decide  this  we  must  first  determine  wherein  lies  the  strength  of  these  vast 
bodies  of  laboring  men.  It  was  repeatedly  admitted  during  the  past  six  months 
that  the  workingmen  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  United  States.  Was  it 
meant  bj  this  that  they  could  rise  in  revolution  and  destroy  the  possessions  of  cap- 
ital ?  Was  it  assumed  that  they  could  at  will  paralyze  the  vast  and  varied  in- 
dustries of  the  country?  Or  that  they  could  defy  the  law  and  the  statutes?  Not 
at  all.  It  was  simply  meant  that  they  held  in  their  control  the  balance  of  politi- 
cal power ;  that  they  were  able  to  put  into  office  men  who  would  legislate  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  class.  Civil  service,  the  pension  laws,  the  fisheries,  the 
southern  question  received  but  a  small  share  of  attention  in  the  late  campaign. 
The  main  point  at  issue  was  the  tariff  and  it  was  discussed  almost  entirely  with 
reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  workingmen.  The  first  aim  with  every  candidate 
was  to  secure  the  support  of  the  labor  oiganizations  by  whatever  pledges  they  de- 
sired, and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  speeches  made  and  editorials  written  were  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  laboring  men.  The  whole  nation  was  convulsed  over  the 
charge  that  one  of  the  candidates  had  said,  **  a  dollar  a  day  was  enough  for  a 
workingman,''  but  nobody  was  stirred  with  indignation  over  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  women  actually  are  working  for  50  cents  a  day.  Every  member  of  all 
parties  was  eager  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  workingmen.  Where  was  the  champion 
of  the  working  women  ?  The  contest  is  over.  The  labor  organizations  are  in  a 
position  to  make  their  demands  and  have  them  recognized.  Does  the  party  stand 
committed  by  a  single  pledge  to  advance  the  interests  of  working  women  ?  Wo- 
men had  nothing  to  give,  they  have  nothing  to  expect.  For  this  reason  they  can 
add  no  strength  to  organizations  of  men. 

The  workingman  is  a  power  because  he  possesses  the  ballot  Can  any  one  dis- 
pute this  assertion  ?  Take  away  his  vote,  and  all  the  federations  of  labor  com- 
bined could  not  give  him  the  influence  and  position  he  now  possesses.  Does  not 
thb  prove  by  every  process  of  reasoning  that  the  first  and  most  essential  need  of 
the  working  woman  is  the  franchise  ?  Her  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
workingman ;  they  must  be  protected  in  the  same  manner.  If  Woman's  Work  is 
to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  standard,  if  it  is  to  receive  a  recognition  according  to  its 
value,  if  she  is  to  occupy  a  respectable  and  influential  position  in  the  industrial 
world,  if  her  wages  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  scale  of  man's  labor— she  must  be 
clothed  with  the  dignity  of  citizenship  and  invested  with  the  authority  of  the 
ballot 
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HOW  CAN  THE  SOIL  BE  MOST  PROFITABLY  CUL- 
TIVATED. 


BY  JOHN  q.  A.  SEIO. 


This  i^  a  question  as  old  as  agricultare  itself.  Men  have  been  working  at  this 
problem  ever  since  the  creation  of  man,  and  yet  thej  difier  as  mach  in  opinion 
now  as  they  did  when  Cain  and  Abel  were  the  only  leaders  in  agricultare.  Then 
one  thought  the  raising  of  cereals  and  fruit  was  the  thing  to  do,  the  other  thought 
stock  raising  was  best,  henoe  they  divided,  and  murder  followed  en  account  of 
jealousy  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  farming.  Now,  if  two 
men  living  in  the  same  locality,' with  the  same  market,  could  not  agree  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  farming,  how  can  we  expect  the  millions  of  farmers  of  to-day,  living 
under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  in  so  mamy  different  localities  to 
agree  ?  This  is  a  question  every  farmer  in  his  own  locality  will  have  to  determine 
for  himself.    But  there  are 

80MB  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

Underlying  this  problem  that  hold  good  in  every  locality,  and  unless  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  these  general  features  the  farmer  will  in  a  few  years  fail  to  farm 
profitably.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  general  principles  is  the  retention  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  this  is  the  crowning  idea  of  successful  farming.  The  banker 
who  is  continually  drawing  on  his  principal  soon  finds  his  doors  closed ;  and  if 
when  he  draws  on  his  principal  he  puts  it  into  merchandise  or  speculation  he  soon 
finds  whatever  he  has  left,  if  he  has  anything,  transferred  into  other  channels,  and 
his  bank  a  thing  of  the  past.  So  it  is  with  farming,  it  does  not  matter  where 
situated  or  what  is  grown  upon  the  farm,  if  by  the  mode  pursued  there  is  a  con- 
stant drain  upon  the  soil  and  nothing  replaced,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
usually  a  very  short  time,  when  such  a  farmer  will  be  farming  without  profit. 
Therefore  the  true  idea  is,  as  with  the  bank,  to  so  manage  as  to  keep  the  principal 
inviolate,  and  then  if  th^re  is  a  surplus  to  put  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Now  how  to  do  this  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  solved  by  the  exercise  of  the 
muscle  or  manual  labor;  but  it  is  a 

QUESTION  FOR  THOUGHT 

And  deep  consideration;  for  the  man  that  fails  to  think  in  this  day  and  age  of  the 
world,  on  the  farm,  is  lost  in  the  fog ;  his  farm  soon  pi^ees  into  other  and  more  in- 
telligent hands  and  he  becomes  a  day  laborer,  and  frequently  an  object  of  charity ; 
for  a  man  who  has  inherited  a  farm  and  fails  is  the  most  pitiable  of  all  fail- 
ures, he  being  entirely  unsuited  for  any  of  the  other  avocations  of  life.  Therefore, 
this  proposition^n  every  locality  holds  good,  that  in  order  to  farm  profitably  the 
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fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  retained  ;  even  better,  that  it  should  be  increaaed.  To 
do  this  we  will  have  to- look  elsewhere  than  to  barn-yard  manures,  for  no  fanner 
can  begin  to  make  enough  of  this  best  of  all  fertilizers  to  supply  the  drain  on  his 
soil  caused  by  the  conslant  growing  of  crops.  Farmers  used  to  think  that  fallow- 
ing and  cropping  alternate  years  was  the  thing  to  do,  but  to-day  all  posted  farmers 
know  that  if  there  never  had  been  a  fallow  in  the  State  ot  Indiana  the  farms  would 
be  more  productive,  and  that  » 

NOTHIMO  so  INJURES  THE  SOIL 

As  laying  bare  without  any  protection  from  ihe  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  This  being  the  caae,  there  should  be  such  a  rotation  of  crops 
adopted  as  to  insure  shade  and  protection  to  the  soil  during  the  heated  part  of  the 
season;  say  the  following  rotation:  Clover — I  begin  with  clover,  because  I  think 
any  rotation  without  clover  a  failure.  I  turn  under  in  September  or  October  and 
plant  to  com  in  spring.  The  reasons  I  would  turn  under  in  these  months  are: 
You  put  under  plenty  of  seed  for  future  seeding,  and  you  also  get  rid  of  the  cut- 
worm in  the  spring,  which  is  frequently  worth  a  great  deal  in  a  single  crop.  Let 
your  corn  get  pretty  well  matured.  By  this  means  you  get  much  better  com  and 
better  fodder.  Then  cut  it  up.  If  your  corn  has  been  well  cultivated,  cut  one  way 
with  a  Stoddard's  harrow,  cross  with  a  good  steel-tooth  harrow,  then  drill  in  one 
and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat,  with  200  pounds  of  phosphate  or  bone  meal — 
which  ever  does  the  best  on  your  land — to  the  acre.  By  managing  this  way  yoa 
will  find  in  the  spring  that  you  have 

A  BETTER  8TAKD  OF  CLOVER, 

And  it  will  stand  the  summer  drouth  better  than  if  seeded  by  hand  in  the  spring, 
and  without  any  extra  expense.  Mow  or  pasture  first  year.  Better  mow.  Let 
grow  second  year  and  turn  under  as  before  for  corn,  and  so  on.  The  farmer  that 
will  follow  up  this  plan  will  not  only  retain  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  but  he  will 
find  that  land  that  brought  10  bushels  of  wheat  and  20  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre 
will  in  a  few  years  produce  80  bushels  of  wheat  and  50  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 
You  also  by  this  mode  keep  your  land  at  good,  profitable  work,  and  .not  wasting  its 
energies  in  the  production  of  weeds,  which  are  more  injurious  to  the  soil  than  the 
cultivation  and  growing  of  crops.  In  planting  and  sowing  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  and  use  the  best  and  most  vigorous  seeds.  No  ooe  has  any  idea  how  much  is 
lost  to  the  farmers  each  year  by  using  imperfect  and  weakly  seed.  It  can  only  be 
guessed  at  by  comparing  it  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the  breeding  of  poorly  fed, 
feeble  and  ill-formed  animals.  Therefore,  the  second  great  principle  in  sncoessfnl 
farming  is  to 

PRODUCE  THE    BEST    OF   ITS  KIND 

of  everything  you  raise.  If  your  farm  is  not  rich  enough  in  plant  food  to  produce 
the  very  best  of  grain  or  produce,  feed  it  until  it  will  produce  the  best.  It  will 
not  be  money  thrown  away.  It  will  be  depositing  it  where  cashiers  can  not  ran 
away  with  it,  nor  where  you  will  have  to  take  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  payment 
of  it,  but  it  will  be  there  subject  to  come  forth  at  your  intelligent  command, 
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Th^  soil,  in  order  to  respond  profitably,  must  be  thoroughly,  systematically 
and  economically  cultivated.  A  good  warm  mellow  seed  bed  is  just  as  necessary 
as  a  fertile  soil  for  the  remunerative  production  of  a  crop.  It  never  has  nor  never 
will  pay  to  plant  seed  among  the  clods  to  be  starved  in  the  start.  For,  like  every- 
thing else,  the  young  plant  needs  to  be  nursed  and  fed  with  the  choicest  of  plant 
food  when  it  is  young.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  so  pulverize  the  soil  as  to 
make  it  light  and  compact.  Shut  out  the  cold  winds,  for  plants  suffer  more  from 
cold  feet  than  most  any  other  one  thing,  and  put  it  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
famish  plenty  of  food  from  the  start.  For  plants^  like  animals,,  if  well  fed  sufier 
but  little  from  the  cold.  Now  how  to  do  this,  and  do  it  economically,  is  that  to 
which  the  average  farmer  gives  too  little  attention.  While  his  hands  are  busy  his 
mind  is  not  working  out  the  economic  problem. 

HE    PLOWS  WITHOUT  THINKING 

until  the  field  is  plowed.  Then,  when  the  hands  are  done,  the  mind  says  you  must 
plant,  but  the  soil  has  become  so  dry  and  cloddy  that  there  is  not  sufficient  fine 
soil  with  which  to  cover  the  grain.  Then  the  mind  says  to  him,  you  must  pulver- 
ize. He  sends  one  hand  with  a  team  and  roller ;  he  goes  with  another  team  and 
harrow  bumping  and  thumping  all  day  over  the  clods,  and  at  night  all  the  way 
be  can  tell  that  he  has  been  doing  anything  is  by  the  jaded  condition  of  his  teams 
and  by  the  feeling  that  he  has,  tired  and  sore,  that  he  has  been  stumbling  over 
clods  the  livelong  day  to  no  purpose  or  advantage.  Now,  the  mind  should  have 
worked  in  the  first  place  as  well  as  the  hands.  It  should  have  told  him  that  at 
night  they  should  have  rolled  and  harrowed  all  the  soil  that  had  been  plowed 
daring  the  day.  To  have  managed  economically  he  should  have  had  his  harrow 
and  roller  in  the  field  ready,  the  harrow  hitched  or  fastened  behind  to  the  roller. 
Then  at  the  proper  time  he  should  have  hitched  both  teams  to  the  roller,  mounted 
his  hand  and  let  him  do  the  work  of  both,  while  he  went  and  gave  such  attention 
to  things  about  the  house  as  they  might  need.  To  do  all  this  successfully  you 
must 

SECUBE    INTELLIGENT  AND   INTERESTED  ASSISTANCE. 

The  ordinary  farm  hand  cares  but  little  what  the  results  from  his  labor 
amount  to.  It  is  but  little  to  him  whether  it  is  10  bushels  of  wheat  or  30  bushels 
per  acre.  If  any  difference  he  would  rather  see  the  10,  for  then  there  would  not 
be  so  much  to  handle  and  less  labor  to  perform. 

Then  the  question  arises,  what  are  we  farmers  to  do  ?  Our  boys  are  leaving 
us,  and  we  are  getting  old  and  unable  to  work,  and  we  must  have  labor  on  the 
farm  and  consequen^y  have  to  take  such  as  we  can  geL  I  would  suggest  that  the 
boys  on  the  farm  be  taken  into  partnership ;  that  they  be  made  interested  partners 
in  all  that  is  done  or  undertaken ;  that  they  be  consulted  in  every  matter  of  im- 
portance. Give  their  brains  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Show  them  that  it  requires 
more  intelligence  to  farm  successfully  than  it  does  for  almost  any  other  vocation. 
Help  them  to  surround  themselves  with  such  labor-saving  machinery  as  will 
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Give  them  to  see  that  out  of  *the  soil,  well  managed,  thej  can  produce  almost  any 
living  thing  necessary  for  man's  comfort  And  above  all,  if  your  boy  wants  a 
dollar  don't  have  him  come  begging  for  it  like  a  tramp  or  a  pauper.  But  what  he 
needs  let  him  take,  feeling  that  he  is  like  the  partner  that  he  is  or  should  be.  In 
this  way  make  him  feel  all  the  responsibility  of  the  situation.  For  this  b  the 
crowning  joy  of  a  boy's  life.  They  want  to  shoulder  responsibility  and  know  that 
somebody  trusts  them. 

Then  again  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  one  above  every  other  we  can  so  illy 
afford  to  leave  out  of  the  partnership,  is  so  generally  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on 
on  the  farm.  How  often  I  have  called  at  a  farm  house  and  asked  what  the  man  of 
the  house  was  doing.  The  answer  from  the  lady  of  the  house  would  be :  '^ Well,  I 
don't  know.  He  went  off  this  morning  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  He  hardly 
ever  tells  me  where  he  is  going  or  what  he  is  doing."  Shame  on  such  a  man.  If 
you  had  taken  as  little  interest  in  telling  her  what  you  was  and  what  yon  intended 
doing  when  you  were  courting  her  you  never  would  have  won  her.  If  it  was 
necessary  then  to  tell  her  all  about  yourself  when  you  were  two,  how  much  more 
necessary  and  sensible  it  is  after  she  becomes  the  mother  of  your  children  and  is 
so  interested  in  the  success  of  your  every  undertaking  that  she  should  not  only  be 
made  a  confidant,  but  should  be  consulted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  what  you 
are,  what  you  have  and  what  you  intend  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  have  so  farmed  as  not  only  to  retain,  but  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  made  good  and  intelligent  farmers  of  your  boys, 
such  as  will  be  an  honor  to  their  profession  and  a  comfort  to  their  parents; 
if  you  have  made  the  wife,  the  companion  of  your  youth,  your  happy  partner  and 
confidant;  if  by  your  example  you  have  been  the  means  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  farming  in  your  community,  you  have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  your  soil  has 
been  very  profitably  cultivated. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  BETTER  RESULTS  IN  FARMING. 


HON.   W.  B.  SEWARD,   BLOOMINGTON,  IND  • 


The  topic  for  dificuasion  is,  ^*  How  to  Secure  Better  Besults  in  Farming."  It 
would  afford  me  pleasure  to  give  you  a  complete  and  satisfactorj  answer  to 
this  great  question,  if  I  could.  The  question  is  such  a  large  one,  has  a  bearing  in 
BO  manj  different  directioos,  that  I  could  not  hope  in*  the  short  time  I  shall  oc- 
cupy, to  follow  all  these  various  directions,  even  if  I  knew  them,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain I  do  not,  so  I .  feel  at  liberty  to  take  any  one  of  the  roads  that  seems  to  lead 
in  the  direction  we  wish  to  go,  that  happens  to  suit  my  fancy. 

An  old  English  cook  book  in  giving  direction  how  to  cook  a  rabbit,  started  out 
by  saying  first  procure  the  rabbit. 

Now  my  first  and  main  receipt  for  how  to  secure  better  results  in  farming,  is 
to  first  procure  a  farmer.  The  man  or  woman  who  succeeds  in  any  business,  must 
thoroughly  understand  that  business,  and  be  fully  satisfied  to  follow  it. 

If  a  man  follows  the  plow  only  to  get  a  little  money  so  that  he  can  move  to 
town  and  set  up  a  comer  grocery,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  will  never  be  a 
successful  farmer,  for  the  reason  that  his  heart  is  not  in  the  business.  He  has 
other  aims  in  life  and  will  not  give  the  devotion  to  the  business  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. The  man  who  follows  farming,  or  any  other  business,  and  makes  a  success  of 
it,  must  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  the  business.  There  ihust  be  no  reserva- 
tion,  mental  or  otherwise,  that  so  soon  as  he  accumulates  a  certain  amount  he  will 
abandon  farming  for  some  other  calliug.  He  must  be  in  love  with  his  business 
and  think  only  of  how  he  can  improve  his  mode  of  cultivation,  and  some  day  be 
the  model  farmer,  owing  the  model  farm  in  his  neighborhood.  It  is  a  pride  worthy 
of  any  man  to  strive  to  be  a  model  farmer,  owning  a  model  farm.  How  many 
have  we  who  are  working  with  this  end  in  view,  and  striving  to  dignify  and  honor 
the  business  of  farming. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  we  have  many  unsuccessful  farmers,  as  well  as 
many  unsuccessful  men  in  all  other  avocations,  and  that  the  fault  is  oftener  with 
the  men  than  the  business.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  the 
business  that  makes  the  man,  but  the  man  that  makes  the  business.  This  rule 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  if  we  expect  to  succeed  in  any  of  our  business  efforts. 
Some  persons  will  make  a  grand  success,  where  others  under  similar  circumstances 
make  an  entire  failure. 

Some  years  ago,  I  knew  a  farmer  who  owned  a  good  farm,  which  he  received 
as  a  portion  with  his  wife.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  had  never  attempted 
any  other  business.  He  had  a  **  hired  "  man  working  for  $20  per  month.  Time 
wore  on,  and  after  some  ten  years,  the  hired  man  owned  the  farm,  had  money  in 
bank,  and  the  farmer  owned  nothing.  In  this  case  one  had  a  capacity  for  business, 
the  other  had  not,  and  so  according  to  that  invariable  and  unchanging  law  that 
the  fittest  shall  survive,  the  one  without  capacity  had  to  give  way. 


*  Delivered  before  the  Marion  County  Agrionltnral  Society. 
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Then,  to  succeed,  we  must  first  procure  a  farmer.  He  must  be  a  real  farmer, 
fully  imbued  with  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  the  calling,  and  willing  to  endure 
the  hardships  incident  to  the  business  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  it  will  bring  him. 
When  you  have  a  man  of  this  kind,  he  will  make  a  success  of  the  business,  because 
it  is  his  business  and  aim  in  life  to  make  the  business  a  success.  He  has  gain  and 
pride  as  an  incentive  to  extra  exertion.  He  wants  to  be  the  model  farmer  owning 
the  model  farm  in  his  neighborhood,  and  I  glory  in  his  pride  and  spunk.  It  is  a 
worthy  pride,  and  if  more  farmers  were  filled  chuck  full  of  it,  we  would  have  a 
better  supply  of  successful  farmers. 

There  are  many  who  try  the  business  of  farming  that  fail  even  with  their  best 
efforts,  but  this  is  tio  fault  of  the  business,  it  is  for  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part  of 
those  making  the  trial.  It  is  not  every  one  that  has  the  brains,  industry  and  econ- 
omy to  make  a  successful  farmer,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why  the  business  may  not 
be  highly  successful  to  those  that  have  the  capacity  to  manage  it  Many  will  try 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  and  fail,  but  we  can  shift  this  class  off  and  let  them 
become  lawyers  and  politicians,  and  if  they  fail  again,  it  is  no  harm  to  the  coun- 
try, as  we  don't  depend  upon  them  for  anything,  any  way.  But  a  failure  in  farm- 
ing, while  but  a  small  loss  to  each  individual  farmer,  is  a  calamity  to  our  country, 
and  it  is  this  broad,  patriotic  view  that  we  should  take  of  the  subject.  What  it 
pays  this  man  or  that  man  as  an  individual  to  follow  the  business  of  farming  is  of 
little  moment  compared  to  the  wholesale  interest  our  country  has  in  suooessful 
farming.  Our  nation's  wealth  and  prosperity  hinges  so  largely  on  successful  farm- 
ing, that  vast  sun^s  of  money  are  now  being  directed  by  our  National  as  well  as 
State  governments  for  a  more  thorough  education  in  the  various  branches  of  hus- 
bandry, and  from  this  source  must  come  in  the  near  future,  results  that  will  prove 
the  wisdom  of  devoting  time  and  money  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  promul- 
gation of  knowledge  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  us  as  a  nation. 

But  knowledge  and  education  if  not  intelligently  and  industriously  applied,  is 
of  no  value.  The  measure  of  success  or  failure  in  any  business,  may  be  accurately 
determined  by  the  amount  of  brains  and  industry  used  in  conducting  the  business. 
This  is  a  rule  without  an  exception  in  every  businesss,  and  to  none  does  it  apply 
with  more  force  than  to  farming.  The  same  care,  devotion  and  economy,  that 
makes  a  manufacturer  succeed  in  business  will  make  a  farmer  succeed  also. 

It  was  popularly  supposed  in  times  past  by  many,  and  by  some  at  the  present 
time,  and  perhaps  not  without  a  shade  of  truth  behind  it,  that  farmers  are  slow, 
plodding,  ignorant  beings,  that  consent  to  live  for  a  time  that  they  may  bear  the 
burdens  of  tlieir  betters,  and  then  considerately  die  to  make  room  for  others  of 
the  same  kind.  We  may  have  had  too  many  of  this  kind  of  farmers  in  times  past, 
but  they  are  rapidly  becoming  things  of  the  past.  Universal  education  is  produc- 
ing a  revolution  in  the  ranks  of  this  class  where  they  exist,  amd  is  the  lever  that  is 
elevating  the  farmer  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his 
calling. 

On  the  floor  above  our  heads  are  one  hundred  gentlemen,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  our  State  to  legislate  for  us.  It  is  a  fair  average  body  of  men,  for  l^jsla- 
tors,  and  equal,  perhaps,  in  point  of  education  and  intelligence  to  any  Legislature 
we  have  ever  had.    The  same  week  the  Legislature  convened  there  was  a  meeting 
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in  thifl  room  of  the  delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  gentlemen  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  our  State  as  is  the  Legislature.  Each  gathering  consisted  of  about  the 
same  number  of  men.  I  took  a  look  at  both  bodies  of  men,  heard  speeches  from 
each,  looked  them  all  square  in  the  face,  and  applied  every  rule  of  measurement 
within  my  knowledge  to  try  to  determine  fairly  and  honestly  as  I  would  in  award- 
ing a  premium,  which  was  the  most  intelligent,  best  educated  and  progressive  body 
of  men,  and  I  say  to  you  frankly  that  I  was  unable  to  decide  the  matter.  In  no 
respect  could  I  see  that  the  Legislature  was  superior  to  the  body  of  men  meeting 
in  this  room,  that  were  selected  almost  wholly  from  farmers.  This  is  not  an 
insidious  comparison,  and  is  only  made  to  show  the  progress  of  education,  and  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  we  now  have  farmers  in  all  parts  of  our  State  capable  of  suc- 
cessfully managing  a  farm,  or  a  State  Legislature  if  need  be,  and  in  fact  part  of 
those  making  up  the  meeting  in  this  room  spoken  of  were  members  elect  of  the 
present  liegislature,  and  many  others  were  ex- members.  The  delegate  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  made  up  of  representative  farmers  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, and  are  enthusiastic  enough  and  successful  enough  in  the  management  of 
their  business  to  spare  the  time  and  the  money  to  attend  meetings  like  that  one 
and  this  one  to-day,  with  the  hope  of  learning  something  that  will  help  to  secure 
better  results  in  farming. 

It  is  by  this  class  of  men  that  we  are  to  be  taught  how  to  secure  better  results 
in  farming.  They  are  all  teachers,  as  well  as  students,  and  all  candidates  for 
model  farmers.  Now,  the  model  farmer  is  no  more  like  the  ignorant,  plodding  be- 
ing that  we  heard  of  than  is  the  poorest  scrub  cow  to  the  finest  specimen  of  blooded 
stock  ever  seen.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  lessons  learned  by  the  model 
farmer  is  nature's  law  of  compensation.  He  is  too  liberal  in  soul  after  he  has  be- 
come a  model  farmer  to  expect  something  for  nothing.  You  will  never  hear  him 
grumbling  at  nature  and  claiming  that  we  are  all  going  to  starve  because  he  canH 
count  eggs  by  the  dozen  year  in  and  year  out  from  the  same  basket  and  never  put 
any  eggs  in  the  basket.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  nature  don't  work  this  way, 
and  that  he  is  powerless  to  change  nature's  laws  of  compensation,  and  would  cer- 
tainly make  a  great  botch  of  it,  even  if  he  could ;  so  he  adapts  himself  and  his 
business  to  these  unchanging  laws  as  he  finds  them.  The  model  farmer  does  not 
expect  to  take  tons  of  wheat,  corn,  hay,  etc.,  from  a  field  and  pay  that  fields  noth- 
ing for  it.  He  may  have  tried  before  he  became  a  model  farmer  to  work  the  field 
on  credit,  merely  giving  it  a  promise  that  if  prices  for  its  products  are  good  and 
taxes  not  too  high,  that  by  and  by  he  will  pay  something  to  the  field  that  has  been 
BO  liberal  with  him,  but  the  field  won't  work  this  way,  as  it  does  not  do  a  credit 
business.  It  pays  promptly,  with  double  compound  interest,  for  all  that  is  de- 
posited with  it,  but  the  little  it  asks  in  return  for  all  that  it  gives  must  be  promptly 
paid. 

Now,  to  sum  the  whole  matter  up  as  to  how  to  secure  better  results  in  farming, 
I  would  say  that  we  must  have  first-class,  industrious,  economical,  educated  men 
In  the  business,  the  same  as  in  any  other  business  that  succeeds.  A  man  in  be- 
coming a  model  farmer  has  mastered  all  the  details  of  plowing,  rotation  of  crops, 
use  of  fertilizers,  under  dr^kinage,  and  hundreds  of  other  details  that  are  useful. 

15 — Agb, 
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BY   DANIEL  BEBBY,  M.   D. 


A  few  years  ago  the  systematic  work  of  the  United  States  signal  service  bu- 
reau established  the  fact  that  to  the  southwestward  from  the  great  lakes  was  a 
wide  area  of  low  barometric  pressure  which  was  persistent  for  several  months  in 
each  year — notably  during  the  spring  and  summer.  This  area  has  been  called  the 
great  barometric  trough  of  low  pressure.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  elliptic,  and  is 
about-  600  miles  long  by  400  miles  wide.  This  area  is  subject  to  a  great  many 
frightful  atmospheric  disturbances,  known  as  tornadoes,  and  to  occasional  periods 
of  long-continued  drought.  It  does  not  create  these  tornadoes,  but  furnishes  a 
grand  field  for  their  action  after  they  are  started  on  their  career  from  other  points. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  inquire  as  to  whether  these  conditions  can  be  mod- 
ified and  to  indicate  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 


SOLUTION    OF   THE   PROBLEM. 

But  first  we  must  note  that  this  ocean  or  atmosphere  is  impelled  in  all  its 
movements  by  identically  the  same  force  that  moves  the  ocean  of  water,  namely, 
gravity.  All  our  atmospheric  movements  are  simply  adjustments  of  equilibrium. 
To  appreciate  how  these  movements  occur,  we  have  only  to  study  the  analagous 
movements  of  water  currents.  Water  runs  down  hill.  The  air  does  exactly  the 
same  thing.  As  streams  of  water  flow  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  val- 
ley in  well  defined  channels,  just  so  do  the  atmospheric  currents  move  down 
from  areas  of  high  pressure,  and  are  guided  by  the  configuration  of  the  lands  over 
which  they  flow.  This  is  the  simple  problem,  but  it  is  generally  rendered  complex 
by  the  intervention  of  other  factors.  The  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Eastern  Kansas,  when  considered  in  relation  to  sea  level,  occupy  a  very 
low  position.  Any  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  above  them,  from  whatever 
cause,  either  from  shifting  up  by  sun  heat  or  a  movement  to  supply  the  needs  of 
other  regions  southeastward  of  us  over  the  Atlantic,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  flow 
of  air  from  the  higher  lands  westward  of  us.  The  rapidity  and  volume  of  this  re- 
inforcing stream  will  depend  on  two  causes :  First  the  declivity  of  the  hill  down 
which  it  comes  and  the  size  of  the  space  to  be  filled  up.  We  can  measure  this  de- 
scent, which  has  two  elements,  one  of  altitude  and  another  of  pressure.  We  can 
also  measure  the  space  to  be  filled — the  barometer  shows  this  without  fail. 


*  Delivered  before  the  la«t  Forestry  Congress  in  Springfield,  111. 
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IN  THIS  LOCALITY 

Whenever  we  have  an  area  of  low  pressure— which  is  nearly  constant  in  the  months 
of  Maj,  June  and  July — we  must  expect  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored  by  an  in- 
rush of  air  from  the  plains  to  the  southwest  and  west,  which  lie  about  5,000  feet 
above  us.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  or  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when 
the  area  of  low  barometer  is  southeast  of  us,  over  the  Atlantic,  the  reinforcing 
currents  will  be  from  the  northwestern  high  plateaus.  When  we  look  for  the  cause 
of  this  great  barometric  trough  of  low  pressure,  we  find  it  due  to  two  causes :  The 
nearness  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  natural  consequence  of  the  sun's  heat  upon 
them ;  and  second,  to  the  added  fact  of  immense  cultivation.  There  is  no  spot  on 
the  globe  that  presents  as  many  consecutive  square  miles  of  ploughed  land  as  this 
barometric  trough.  During  the  tornado  period  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  area  would 
show  thousands  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ploughed  land  prepared  for 
com,  or  only  sparsely  covered  with  oats  or  wheat ;  there  is  no  vegetation  to  fix  the 
sun's  heat  in  permanent  forms,  and  as  a  consequence  this  heat  runs  riot  and  ram- 
pant in  the  atmosphere.  By  reason  of  its  reflection  and  radiation  from  the  water- 
soaked  ground  and  lake  surface,  it  lifts  vast  columns  of  vapor  laden,  heated  air, 
that  tend  away  to  the  northeast,  to  part  with  their  vapor  and  dissipate  their  heat, 
thus  following  the  general  law  of  all  super-heated  streams  of  air  and  water,  the 
world  over,  to  flow  away  from  the  equator,  only  to  return  to  it  by  well  established 
ways  as  colder  streams.  To  preserve  the  equilibrium  or  to  restore  the  lost  balance 
caused  by  this  uplift,  a  demand  is  made  on  the  atmosphere  of  adjacent  regions. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  country  lying  to  the  south  and  west  mainly  supplies  this 
demand  ?  It  is  from  the  fact  that  during  the  prevalence  of  this  barometric  trough 
the  atmospheric  currents  supplying  the  region  come  mainly  from  the  south,  being 
set  in  motion  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  just  such  mechanism  as  prevails  over  the 
great  lakes ;  and  these  currents  from  the  south  are  reinforced  by  other  currents 
from  the  great  plains  westward,  giving  a  resultant  in  the  southwest  winds.  These 
causes  are  too  complicated  and  intricate  to  be  dwelt  on  in  this  paper.  Our  interest 
is  mainly  with  the  westward  factor  in  the  problem.  To  fully  appreciate  this  we 
most  get  a  substantial  understanding  of  the  physics  and  characteristics  of  the 
western  atmosphere  generally. 

This  subject  was  presented  in  such  a  terse  and  concise  manner  by  Gapt.  Silas 
Bent,  of  6t.  Louis,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Cattle  Growers'  Convention, 
held  at  Rt.  Louis  in  1884,  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  it.  He  said  in 
substance : 

The  western  winds,  dry  and  cold  from  the  Steppes  of  Asia,  in  their  passage  to 
Korth  America  over  the  Euro  Simo  or  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific,  take  up 
an  immense  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  reaching  our  shores  saturated  with 
Tmpor.  They  find  an  inlet  to  the  land  when  the  Cascade  range  breaks  down.  Flow- 
ing eastward  they  let  down  their  moisture  on  the  dome  of  the  continent  and  fur- 
nish the  water  supply  of  our  whole  system  of  majestic  lakes  and  rivers.  But  a 
different  fate  befalls  those  winds  that  enter  the  country  south  of  Oregon.  Here 
they  are  thrown  against  the  western  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  they  are 
robbed  of  their  moisture,  and  thus  descend,  cold  and  dry,  on  the  pUteans  of  Utah 
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aod  Arizona.  In  this  condition  they  move  eastward,  with  jjust  sufficient  moisture 
to  answer  the  needs  of  the  vegetation  on  the  slopes  and  to  whiten  the  crest  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  After  this  total  depletion  they  reach  the  plains  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.  In  this  condition  of  dryness,  but  with  their  heat  being  con- 
stantly augmented  by  radiation  from  the  parched  plains,  they  keep  on  their  move- 
ment eastward. 

Now,  if  you  will  notice,  this  barometric  trough  of  low  pressure,  covering  the 
States  of  Western  Indiana,  Illinois,  Southern  Wisconsin,  Eastern  Iowa,  Miasoari 
and  Eastern  Kansas,  is  not  much  more  than  at 
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Above  sea  level,  and  is  very  low  when  compared  with  the  plains  westward,  that 
tower  4,000  and  5,000  feet  above  it.  When  this  fact  is  fully  appreciated,  in  ocm- 
j unction  with  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  law  that,  like  water,  the  air  never 
moves  until  a  way  is  opened  for  it  and  a  demand  made  on  it  by  gravity,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  air  from  the  western  plains  will  pour  down  into  this  barometric 
trough  to  equalize  the  pressure.  The  data  gathered  so  far  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  prolific  cause  of  our  tornadoes  during  May  and  June 
is  the  inrush  of  these  western  cold,  dry  currents  to  the  partial  vacuum  of  the  bar- 
ometric trough,  yet  we  have  enough  data  on  which  to  ground  such  an  assumptioii. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  effisct  of  these  winds  in  the  midsununer  months, 
when,  in  their  passage  over  the  arid  plains,  they  have  changed  their  character 
from  cold  and  dry  to  hot  and  dry,  we  stand  on  surer  ground.  We  know  that  when 
these  winds  join  with  the  vapor-laden  air  currents  from  the  south  four  effects  are 
produced : 

First,  A  change  of  direction  of  the  combined  currents  from  south  and  west 
to  the  northeast. 

Second.  A  diffusion  of  the  vapor  borne  on  the  southern  current  among  the 
hungry  air  from  the  west. 

ThinL  A  general  lifting  of  the  combined  currents  by  the  great  increnae  of 
heat  from  the  western  current. 

Fourth.  This  increase  of  heat  gives  the  combined  current  a  firmer  grip  on  its 
moistare,  and,  floating  higher,  as  we  have  seen,  enables  it  to  carry  this  moistare 
further  to  the  northeast,  causing  excessive  drouths  along  its  route. 

Is  there  any  way  to  change  this  condition  ? 

There  is  a  remedy,  simple  and  practicable,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  esse, 
immense  in  its  application,  and  to  succeed  must  depend  wholly  on  the  intelligent, 
comprehensive  co-operation  of  the  States  interested.  These  western  winds  most 
be  tempered  with  moisture.  But  how  ?  We  have  seen  that  their  natural  base  of 
supply  for  moisture  is  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  in  their  passage  eastward  they  leave 
a  great  amount  of  this  moisture,  in  the  shape  of  snow-fall,  along  the  crests  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  This  snow-fall  must  be  utilized  for  irrigating  purpoaee  alon^ 
the  eastern  slopes  of  these  mountains.    This  is 
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THE   PLAN   OF  ATTACK 

on  the  western  side  of  the  arid  region.  The  in Btru  mentality  on  the  eastern  side 
mnst  be  the  plough,  advancing  westward  from  the  humid  areas.  I  think  there  is 
now  no  qnestion  but  that  the  steady  advance  of  agriculture  toward  the  southwest, 
in  Kansas,  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  projected  the  rail  belt  in  the  same  direc- 
tions. 

Under  the  old  conditions  of  prairie  sod  the  rainfall  found  an  immediate  pas- 
sage into  the  drainage  channels,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be  returned  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Under  the  new  conditions  of  pulverization  the  soil  is  converted  into  an 
immense  surface  reservoir  for  the  retention  of  the  rainfall.  I  believe  that  this 
problem  of  tempering  these  western  winds  with,  moisture  will,  in  time,  be  solved 
by  the  exigencies  of  our  civilization  by  systematic  field  and  forest  culture,  but  it 
can  be  hastened  by  intelligent  inter-state  action.  Let  me  show  you  what  private 
enterprise  is  doing  in  Colorado.  A  company  has  tapped  the  Platte  river  in  the 
river  canyon  and  by  boring  through  a  mountain  brings  the  stream  out  on  a  high 
plateau  of  arable  lands.  The  supply  canal  for  these  lands  is  about  80  miles  long 
and  is  calculated  to  furnish  water  for  200,000  acres  of  ground.  Under  the  old 
condition  the  surface  of  the  Platte  exposed  for  evaporation  for  this  distance  was 
not  much  over  three  square  miles.  This  plan  gives  it  an  evaporating  surface 
equal  to  nearly  200  square  miles.  But  we  must  measure  its  evaporating  capacity 
by  the  area  of  the  land  that  is  irrigated. 

A  more  just  approximation  would  be  reached  by  calculating  the  combined 
anperfices  of  the  leafage  that  the  land  sustains.  The  plant  roots  appropriate  the 
water,  and  the  leaves  give  it  to  the  air  around  them.  So  that  we  see  in  this  the 
fact  that  an  irrigating  ditch  not  only  waters  the  ground,  but  practically  pours  that 
same  water  indirectly  into  the  atmosphere  if  that  ground  be  cultivated.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  how  every  enterprise  of  this  kind  brings  about  a  modifying  influence 
tending  to  laden  the  atmosphere  with  vapor.  The  facilities  for  extending  this 
work  are  as  yet  barely  comprehended. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assuied,  the  future  of  those  States  and  Territories 
along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  will  see  to  it  Ihat  not  a  drop  of 
available  water  or  snow  fall  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  There  are  thousands 
of  places  along  these  eastern  slopes,  in  the  narrow-mouthed  gorges  and  canyons, 
where  retaining  dams  can  be  built  that  will  hold  back  the  water  from  the  melting 
snows  in  permanent  lakes  that  shall  form  vast  reservoirs  available  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  The  cost  of  such  dams  should  be  slight  compared  with  the  wonderful 
results  that  would  be  accomplished.  These  results  are  not  alone  the  climatic 
condition  to  be  affected  eastward,  but  are  more  far-reaching. 

When  you  reflect  that  all  the  devastating  inundations  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers  are  mainly  caused  by  the  melting  snows  among  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  perhaps  you  will  believe  with  me,  that  if  all  the  money 
that  has  been  expended  on  the  levee  system  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  had  been 
spent  in  building  retaining  dams  to  hold  back  this  water  from  the  snow  fall,  we 
would  have  a  Mississippi  controllable  without  levees,  and  regular  showers  on  the 
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arid  plains;  and  jou  may  also  gather  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  intelligent, 
comprehensive  inter-state  action  in  the  premises.  But  rest  assured  that  it  is  onlj 
hy  such  means  as  is  here  indicated  that  forest  growth  on  the  plains  can  be  secured, 
and  JOU  can  onlj  hope  to  map  out  the  general  plan.    The  details 

MUST  BE  LEFT  TO  EXPERIENCE. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  Forestry  Congress  must  realize  to  its  fullest  extent  this 
fact.  Your  labor  and  deliberations,  your  educations  and  deliverances  will  avail 
you  nothing  until  the  people  shall  have  become  generally  enlightened  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  your  work  is  based. 

Intelligent  cooperation  among  the  States  such  as  alone  will  accomplish  your 
end  must  first  be  prompted  by  the  people  at  large.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  is 
in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  government.  But  you  must  first  educate  the 
individual  into  the  belief  and  practice  of  this  maxim :  "  Thou  shalt  not  benefit 
thyself  at  the  expense  of  thy  neighbor.''  And  further,  a  conservative,  busineas- 
like  interest  for  the  general  good  in  carrying  out  provisions  when  it  shall  be  said : 
"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  He  must  be  led  to  see  that  in  the  grand  economy 
of  nature  there  are  no  waste  places,  that  he  cannot  tamper  with  those  he  considers 
such  without  positive  injury  to  more  highly-favored  regions. 

It  is  necessary  that  such  a  sympathetic  spirit  may  be  created  and  fostered  as  will 
lead  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  see  and  feel  that  their  intereata  are 
most  intimately  commingled  and  dove-tailed  together.  For  instance,  when  the 
farmer  of  Wisconsin  or  Northern  Illinois  reads  of  a  two  or  three  years'  drought  in 
Texas  he  must  be  taught  to  see  that  he  has  a  direct  interest  in  that  fact,  and  that 
it  closely  concerns  him.  If  this  farmer  is  too  old  to  learn,  then  teach  his  child  the 
fundamental  principles  of  atmospheric  law.  First,  tell  it  what  the  father  already 
knows  by  experience,  that  nearly  all  the  rainfall  necessary  to  give  him  an  abund- 
ant harvest  comes  on  the  vapor-laden  air  currents  from  the  southward ;  show  him 
tha(  these  air  currents  carry  moisture  in  direct  proportion  to  the  heat  they  bear; 
explain  to  him  how  these  currents  traveling  northward  freighted  with  blessing  for 
him  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  two  very  potent  causes  that  afiect  his  weal  or 
woe ;  that  when  they  pass  over  the  arid  regions  of  Texas  their  heat  is  augmented 
by  radiation  from  the  parched  earth,  and  by  this  means  they  take  a  firmer  grip  on 
their  moisture,  float  higher  and  carry  their  burdens  farther  to  the  north,  or,  being 
reinforced  by  the  westward  winds,  hot  and  dry  from  the  plains,  their  moisture  is 
difiiised  in  that  hungry  atmosphere,  and  the  combined  currents  carry  it  to  indefi- 
nite distances  northeastward.  Again,  show  him  that  he  can  not  have  something 
out  of  nothing;  that  the  highway  robbery  plan  of  taking  from  the  forest,  the  field 
and  the  air  all  their  benefits,  giving  nothing  in  exchange,  is  pernicious  in  every 
respect ;  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

Once  let  the  Northern  Illinois  farmer  understand  that,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, these  vapor-laden  air  currents  from  the  south  spill  out  their  moisture  in 
local  or  general  showers  many  times  along  their  route,  passing  onward  to  recoup 
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their  water  by  evaporation  from  the  earth  along  their  pathway,  and  that  under  the 
old  conditions  of  marsh  and  wet  lands  they  found  plenty  of  it ;  but  now,  when 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  these  same  lands  have  been  ditched  and  drained  with 
tile,  the  air  goes  on  hungry  and  impoverished  for  lack  of  vapor,  and  with  no 
promise  of  refreshing  showers  for  the  waiting  lands  along  its  course.  When  he 
realizes  this  fact  he  may  be  led  to  see  that  perhaps  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the 
State  to  own  and  control  those  waste  places,  and  keep  them  as  such  for  the  general 
good.  And,  perhaps,  seeing  this  he  might  be  willing  that  the  grand  State  of  Illi- 
nois should  take  some  steps  to  act  in  concert  with  other  States  in  an  attempt  to 
mitigate  the  hot,  dry  winds  from  the  west  by  pouring  into  them  moisture  through 
the  agency  of  belts  of  timber  trees,  even  if  the  State  did  have  to  spend  some  money 
to  keep  the  trees  alive  by  boring  a  few  artesian  wells. 
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HEALTHY  HOMES. 


The  following  is  taken  from  special  papers  on  health  topics  written  for  the 
Rural  Home  by  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  : 

Professor  Virchow,  in  a  treatise  on  the  progress  of  sanitary  reform,  remarks 
that  in  a  civilized  country  every  incorporated  town  ought  to  have  a  manicipal 
hospital  of  its  own.  For  similar  reasons  every  well  arranged  family  residence 
ought  to  have  a  special  sick  room.  Contagion  propagates  numberless  disorders 
which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  quite  different  causes.  Chronic  catarrhs,  for  in- 
stance, are  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer  only  because  cold  weather  en- 
forces indoor  life,  and  thus  favors  the  spread  of  pulmonary  disease  germs.  The 
common  practice  of  keeping  a  sick-bed  in  a  family  bed-room  frequently  becomes 
the  means  of  communicating  whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.,  from  one 
to  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  household. 

SICK-ROOM   MAKAQEBCENT. 

A  bed-room  in  a  quiet,  airy  country  house  is  the  best  possible  sanitarium,  but 
the  natural  advantages  of  such  homes  are  too  often  spoiled  by  the  consequences  of 
the  popular  fallacy  that  insists  on  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room  at  a 
high  temperature  and  excluding  every  draught  of  fresh  air.  There  are  but  few 
disorders  of  the  human  organism  that  are  not  seriously  aggravated  in  that  way. 
Cool  climates  enjoy  a  well-known  immunity  from  a  number  of  contagious  diseases. 
Cholera,  cholera-morbus,  gastritis,  sick  headaches,  colic,  are  all  more  malignant  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  By  confining  a  patient  in  a  sweltering  bed-room  the  re- 
covery from  febrile  affections  is  often  as  effectually  retarded  as  if  we  had  tried  to 
assist  the  development  of  the  disease  germs  by  the  use  of  the  most  approved  fertil- 
izers. "  Hot-beds  of  Fever"  would  be  the  right  name  for  the  sweat-boxes  of  our 
old-fashioned  parish  hospitals.  A  Swiss  medical  journal  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  emigrant  who  came  to  some  town  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  a  week 
after  his  arrival  was  seized  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  In 
the  local  hospital  his  friends  secured  him  the  aid  of  the  best  medical  experts,  bat 
he  would  have  given  all  their  prescriptions  for  a  good  drink  of  cold  water.  His 
bed-room  was  intolerably  hot,  and  his  nurse  shrieked  out  an  instant  protest  when- 
ever he  made  an  attempt  to  open  a  window,  and  limited  his  beverages  to  half-pint 
doses  of  weak,  warm  tea.  He  felt  his  life  ebb  away  in  sweat  and  delirium,  bat 
during  one  of  his  lucid  intervals  his  nurse  was  called  out  by  one  of  the  medical  at- 
tendants, and  seizing  the  lucky  chance  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  made  a  rush  for 
a  cupboard,  where  he  knew  she  kept  a  large  pitcher  full  of  ice  water,  which  he 
drained  to  the  last  drop.  The  discovery  of  the  atrocity  filled  the  hoase  with  waiKs, 
and  his  nurse  offered  to  bet  that  he  would  not  get  a  chance  for  a  week  to  repeat 
that  trick ;  but  she  lost  her  wager,  for  that  night  the  fever  left  him^  md  docixig 
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the  next  week  he  kept  a  negro  boy  busy  refilling  the  water  cooler  of  his  private 
l)oarding  honse.  There  is  no  doubt,  hardly,  that  the  life  of  the  late  scientist,  Prof. 
Richard  Proctor,  was  sacrificed  to  the  hot,  sick-room  superstition.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  best  specialists  his  disorder  was  not  yellow  fever  at  all,  but  a 
sick  headache  complicated  by  slight  febrile  symptoms,  brought  on  by  a  long  trip 
in  a  hot,  stufiy  sleeping  car.  He  was  on  his  way  to  London  via  New  York,  and  if 
hia  ship  had  left  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  New  York  depot,  a  cool  sea 
breeze  would  have  remedied  the  whole  trouble  in  a  few  hours,  but  a  luckless  coin- 
cidence of  warm  weather  and  stove  heat  soon  aggravated  his  fever  to  a  fatal  de- 
gree. Lord  Byron  owed  his  untimely  fate  to  a  similar  mistake.  By  order  of  his 
fatuous  physician  his  sick-room,  at  Missolonghi,  was  kept  night  and  day  at  a  hake- 
oven  heat,  which,  in  combination  with  bleedings  and  sudorific  drugs,  at  last  ex- 
hausted the  vital  resources  of  a  constitution  that  had  resisted  the  summer  heat 
of  southern  Spain  and  the  snow  storms  of  the  Balkan  highlands. 

SICK   BRDS. 

Frost  is  an  antiseptic,  and  every  breath  of  cold  air  helps  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  disease  germs,  though  at  the  same  time  the  body  should  be  kept 
comfortably  warm,  and  as  invalids  and  weakly  children  have  but  limited  resources 
of  animal  heat,  the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up  by  warmer  bed-clothes,  but  the 
face  should  always  be  kept  uncovered.  As  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  the 
best  remedy  for  sleeplessness — a  remedy*  as  efiective  as  any  narcotic  drug,  and  far 
less  baneful  in  its  after  efiects — is  to  reduce  the  repletion  of  the  cerebral  blood 
vessels  by  keeping  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm.  In  very  cold  weather  the 
latter  problem  can  be  solved  by  means  of  warming  bottles,  small  stoneware,  jugs 
with  a  tight-fitting  stopper  and  filled  with  warm  water,  which,  under  the  cover  of 
the  bedclothes,  keeps  its  temperature  for  a  surprisingly  long  time.  In  winter  time 
many  people  must  have  noticed  how  difficult  it  is  to  go  to  sleep  sgain  after  the 
feet,  by  incidental  exposure,  etc.,  have  once  become  thoroughly  chilled,  and  the 
hero  of  the  nursery  rhyme  "  Who  went  to  bed  with  his  breeches  on,"  would  not 
have  been  far  wrong  in  Upper  Canada,  where  the  lumbermen  have  found  it  the 
best  plan  to  sleep  in  foot-sacks — woolen  or  fur  bags,  that  admit  both  feet  at  once, 
and  reach  up  to  the  knees,  or  even  to  the  hips.  The  superintendent  of  a  female 
seminary  was  much  amused  at  the  receipt  of  a  letter  entreating  her  to  prevent  a 
certain  young  lady  from  "  relapsing  into  the  evil  habit  of  wearing  her  stockings  in 
bed ; "  but  in  many  cases  that  habit  is  not  nearly  as  unphysiological  as  the  custom 
of  wearing  night  caps.  Night  caps  and  head  shawls  for  infants  should  be  banished 
from  the  sick  rooms  of  the  temperate  zone,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  far  northwest 
of  our  national  territory,  where  winter  storms  deserve  their  name  of   "polar 


waves." 


NIGHT  FIRES. 


There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  north  of  the  Tennessee  river  bed-room  fires 
sometimes  become  indispensable — for  the  nurse's,  if  not  for  the  patient's  sake,  and 
in  such  cases  open  fire-places,  with  their  ventilatory  advantages,  are  far  preferable 
to  heating  stoves.    The  danger  from  flying  sparks  can  be  obviated  by  a  common 
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wire  screen.  The  Rick-bed,  however,  should  always  occupy  the  comer  furthest 
from  the  fire ;  and  the  South  European  superstition  that  it  is  unluckj  to  engag-3  a 
sick-nurse  for  trifling  ailments,  may  have  a  logical  origin  in  the  circumBtanoe  that 
the  vigils  of  such  attendants  are  generally  cheered  by  the  glow  of  a  red-hot  stove, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  nightm  may  aggravate  the  patient's  headache  into  a 
brain  fever.  If  there  was  any  hope  of  compromising  the  prejudice  of  the  night 
air  superstition,  I  should  even  advise  the  plan  of  moving  the  sick-bed  to  the  next 
neighborhood  of  an  open  window,  and  let  the  nurse  enjoy  her  stove  behind  a 
double  screen,  though  in  homes  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  spare  bed-rooms  the 
difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  putting  patients  and  nurses  into  separate,  but  adjoin- 
ing roomS;  divided  only  by  a  board  wall  with  a  glass  door.  Otherwise  patients 
will  get  their  best  chances  of  sleep  after  midnight,  when  their  nurse  begins  to  nod 
in  her  arm  chair,  and  fires  are  apt  to  burn  low.  For  similar  reasons  the  victims 
of  insomnia  often  enjoy  a  good,  long  nap  if  a  sultry  night  is  cooled  by  a  sudden 
change  of  wind,  and  many  of  my  readers  must  have  shared  the  experience  of  an 
invalid  friend  of  mine  who  once  told  me  that  he  owed  his  best  sleep  to  heavy  snow 
storms.  **  We  never  use  a  night-lamp,"  said  he,  "  and  I  can't  get  my  folks  to  keep 
a  window  open  after  sundown,  but  if  a  drizzling  rain  suddenly  turns  into  a  blinard 
that  buries  the  streets  in  snow,  I  can  tell  it  even  in  the  darkest  nights  by  a  feeling 
of  pleasant  drowsiness,  that  would  let  me  sleep  till  noon,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
clatter  of  the  snow  shovels. 
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The  value  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  depends  upon  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  which  it  contains,  for  these  are  the  essential  plant  foods  that  are 
meet  rapidly  removed  from  the  soil  and  which  must  be  provided  by  the  artificial 
fertilizer. 

The  condition  in  which  these  substances  exist  in  the  fertilizer  is  of  much  im- 
portance; they  should  be  in  such  a  condition  that  they  may  be  readily  taken  up 
by  the  plant  and  used  for  its  food. 

NITBOGEN. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  plant  foods  and  the  one  of  which  the  soil  is 
generally  most  readily  exhausted.  The  plant  is  constantly  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere consisting  of  more  than  three-fourths  free  nitrogen,  but  the  latest  re- 
searches indicate  that  none  of  this  nitrogen  is  directly  available  as  plant  food,  and 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  from  the  small  amounts  of  combined  nitro- 
gen existing  in  the  air  and  brought  to  an  acre  of  land  by  rain  and  snow  in  a  year 
is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  required  by  the  average  crop.  Hence  in  time 
the  soil  becomes  exhausted  of  a  large  part  of  its  available  nitrogen  and  it  must  be 
supplied  in  fertilizers. 

The  most  common  sources  of  nitrogen  are : 
Nitrate  of  soda, 
Sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Guanos, 

Organic  nitrogen  in  bones,  fish  scrap,  slaughter  house  waste,  dried  blood, 
cotton  seed  meal,  seed  pomace,  and  other  vegetable  or  animal  refuse  rich  in 
nitrogen. 

FHOePHORIG  ACID. 

This  is  a  substance  second  only  to  nitrogen  in  value  as  a  plant  food.  It  exists 
in  the  soil  in  such  condition  that  it  is  not  readily  dissolved  in  water,  and  hence 
there  is  much  less  loss  by  drainage  than  is  the  case  with  the  nitrogen  compounds. 
The  loss  is  the  amount  removed  by  the  crops.  While  there  are  numerous  sources 
from  which  phosphates  can  be  obtained,  nearly  all  the  phosphoric  acid  sold  in  the 
State  is  obtained  from  ground  bone  or  from  bone  black.  Of  fifty-seven  brands  of 
fertilizers  legally  on  the  market  in  Indiana  during  the  year  1888,  twenty-seven 
samples  were  ground  bone,  and  it  Lb  estimated  that  forty-six  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  ^^und  bope  were  sold  in  the  State  last  ^ear.    Ip  the  remaining  thirty  braqds 


L_ 
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of  fertilizers  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  had  heen  rendered  more  available  for 
plant  food  by  treatment  with  sulphnric  acid.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  with 
acid  is  to  make  a  part  or  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water.  But  after 
the  fertilizer  has  been  applied  to  the  soil^  or  after  standing,  much  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  assumes  the  "  reverted''  form  in  which  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water  bat  is 
still  nearly  if  not  quite  as  valuable  for  plant  food.  The  avaHahU  pho^pKorie  acid 
then  is  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  reverted  contained  in  the  fertilizer.  If,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  a  smaller  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  than  is  necessary  to 
convert  all  of  the  phosphates  into  a  readily  available  form,  some  remain  as  insol- 
uble phosphoric  acid.  This  is  not  at  once  useful  for  plant  food,  but  may  become 
80  after  remaining  in  the  soil  for  some  time. 


POTASH. 

This  is  a  substance  required  in  relatively  large  quantities  by  all  plants,  al- 
though all  kinds  of  crops  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  it  Most  of  the 
common  compounds  of  potash  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  there  is  lofis 
by  drainage,  as  well  as  by  removal  of  crops.  It  is  especially  needed  on  light, 
sandy  soils. 

The  potash  in  the  soil  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  insoluble  minerals 
containing  it.  The  most  important  of  these  are  feldspars,  which  contain  from  ten 
to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  potash.  These  decompose  slowly,  forming  clay  and  leaving 
the  potash  in  a  soluble  form.  Most  clayey  soils  contain  considerable  feldspar,  and 
hence  are  capable  of  slowly  supplying  potash.  The  commercial  forms  of  potash 
supplied  in  fertilizers  are  the  sulphate  and  chloride. 

The  chloride  is  the  cheaper  variety,  but.it  is  not  suitable  for  all  crops.  For 
example,  experiments  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  in  raising  potatoes.*  The 
sulphate  is  applicable  to  all  crops.  Wood  ashes  contain  considerable  potash,  and 
the  ashes  of  corn  cobs  sometimes  contain  as  much  as  forty  per  cent,  of  it  It  is 
also  contained  in  smaller  proportions  in  seed  pomace. 


THE  STATE  FERTILIZEB  LAW. 

In  1881  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  relating  to  fertilizers.  This  law  is  given 
in  full  in  the  Appendix.  While  there  are  good  points  in  the  law  there  is  room  for 
considerable  improvement.  No  plan  of  inspection  is  provided  and  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  chemical  work  necessary  to  enforce  section  4897. 

The  State  Chemist  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  these  defects,  bat  the  law 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  distinguished  chemist  who  be- 
came the  first  State  Chemist  of  Indiana,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  under  this  law,  knew 
nothing  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legiala- 
ture  that  paased  it. 

*The  result  being  a  "  soggy  "  tuber  of  inferior  food  valae. 
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The  State  Chemist  has  inspected  several  brands  of  goods  on  the  market,  and 
those  so  inspected  have  been  found  to  agree  with  the  analysis  of  sample  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer.  This  work  of  inspection  will  be  carried  on  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  will  permit. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  fertilizers  with- 
oat  the  label  of  the  State  Chemist,  is  evaded  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  matter  will  be  investigated  at  the  proper  season.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  County 
Prosecutors  te  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 


EXPLANATION   OF  THE  TABLES  OF  ANALYSES. 

These  contain  the  analyses  of  all  goods  legally  on  the  Indiana  market  during 
the  past  year.  The  samples  numbered  from  249  to  288  were  analyzed  during  the 
year,  while  those  from  102  to  242  were  analyzed  in  previous  years.  The  tables 
contain  an  **  estimated  value  per  ton."  It  is  important  to  note  what  is  intended  by 
this.  No  attempt  is  made  to  state  the  agricultural  value  of  the  fertilizer,  or  the 
return  which  the  farmer  may  expect  from  a  given  quantity  of  any  sample.  This 
agricultural  value  would  depend  on  many  varying  conditions,  such  as  the  crop  to 
be  raised,  the  composition  of  the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plying the  fertilizer,  the  time  of  application,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  drainage, 
the  care  taken  of  the  crop,  and  other  conditions. 

The  "  estimated  value  per  ton ''  is  intended  to  mean  the  comviercial  value,  that 
isy  the  sum  for  which  a  ton  of  the  sample  could  be  made  and  put  upon  the  market. 
The  figures  are  only  approximate  and  are  probably  rather  above  the  selling  price 
of  the  goods.  In  computing  these  valuations  the  following  values  were  given  to 
the  various  ingredients : 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 10c.  per  pound. 

Keverted        '*  "      9c.    "        " 

Insoluble       "  "      4c.    "        *» 

Ammonia 15c.    "        " 

Potassium  Oxide 5c.    "        '* 

These  valuations  are  useful  to  the  farmer  in  deciding  between  different  sam- 
ples of  goods  offered  to  him. 

In  order  to  find  the  estimated  value  per  ton  the  following  simple  rules  may  be 
obeerved: 

Multiply  $2.00  by  the  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
1.80      "  "  reverted        "  " 

•*  .80      "  **  insoluble      " 

"  3.00      "  "  ammonia      "  " 

"  1.00     '*  "  potash  "  " 
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Add  together  the  numhers  so  obtained  and  the  sum  is  the  estimated  commer- 
cial value  of  a  ton  of  the  goods.  For  example  the  tag  shows  that  a  fertilizer  con- 
tains : 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 2.70^^ 

Kev^rted        "  «       6.37^ 

Insoluble       "  "       2.66^ 

Ammonia 3.76% 

Potash 2.46% 

$2.00  X  2.70 $5.40 

1.80  X  5.37 9.67 

.80  X  2.66 2.13 

3.00  X  3.76 11.28 

1.00  X  2.46 2.46 

Estimated  value  per  ton $30.94 

• 

In  purchasing  fertilizers  the  farmer  should  keep  in  mind  the  crop  to  be  raised 
and  the  kind  of  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown.  If  the  crop  is  one  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  potash,  as  the  tobacco  crop,  then  goods  should  be  selected  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  this  ingredient.  If  his  land  contained  a  fair  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  little  or  no  benefit  could  be  expected  from  the  application  of  a 
fertilizer  containing  much  phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  and 
potash.  The  investigation  of  the  needs  of  a  given  soil  can  only  be  made  by  ex- 
periment, and  the  Station  is  prepared  to  give  directions  for  such  experiments  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

Farmers  are  advised  to  buy  only  such  goods  as  bear  the  State  Chemist's  anal- 
ysis. Persons  selling  goods  that  are  not  so  labeled  are  committing  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  label  indicates  that  the  manufacturer  has*  made 
an  affidavit  that  the  goods  are  as  represented. 

Experience  in  other  States  has  shown  that  the  reputable  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and  that  when  goods  are  offered  for 
sale  without  the  official  or  legal  label  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is  gen- 
erally those  who  offer  adulterated  goods  who  do  not  wish  the  quality  of  their 
goods  to  be  known. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000  tons  of  fertilizers  were  legally  sold  in  the  State 
during  the  past  year.  The  estimated  commercial  value  of  this  is  $340,000.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  material  sold  was  ground  bone.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
more  potash  is  contained  in  the  goods  sold  than  formerly.  In  the  years  1884  to 
1886  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  samples  contained  potash,  in  1887  fifty-three  per 
cent,  and  in  1888  sixty-five  per  cent  contained  potash.  Still  the  total  amount  of 
potash  furnished  in  commercial  fertilizers  during  1888  was  only  72  tons,  or  only 
about  one  five-hundredth  of  that  removed  in  crops.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen 
tons  of  nitrogen  were  sold,  and  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-one  tons  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  is  about  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  removed  by  cropa.  In 
^ase  crops  are  consumed  on  the  farm  most  of  the  plant  food  finds  its  way  back  to 
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the  soil,  but  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  supplied  in  fertilizers  is 
probably  less  than  the  amount  of  these  materials  in  the  grain  that  is  exported 
from  the  State,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  potash  supplied  is  far  less  than  is  ex- 
ported. 

This  means  that  the  soils  of  the  State  are  becoming  reduced  in  fertility,  and 
that  a  time  is  coming  when  much  greater  quantities  of  potash  must  be  supplied. 

Experiments  conducted  here  during  the  past  ten  years  indicate  that  our  nat- 
urally rich  soils  become  exhausted  more  rapidly  than  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  they  would. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  during  the  year  1888, 
twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  were  manufactured  in  the  State,  and  seventy- 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  tons  were  imported. 
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INDIANA  FERTILIZER  LAW. 

For  the  convenience  of  farmers,  manafactiirers,  dealers,  and  others  who  may 
be  interested,  the  present  law  regulating  the  sale  of  fertilizers  in  Indiana  is  re- 
printed in  full,  from  Acts  of  1881,  pages  511-513;  or  Revised  Statues,  §^  4894 — 
4899. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  and  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  Commercial  Fertilizers,  and 
prescribing  penalties. 

4894.  Sample  Submitted  to  State  Chemist.— Affidavit. 

1.  Before  any  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  in  this  State,  any 
commercial  fertilizer  for  manurial  purposes,  he  shall  first  furnish  to  the  State 
Chemist  of  this  State  a  quantity  of  such  commercial  fertilizer  sufficient  for  analy- 
sis, accompanied  with  an  affidavit  that  the  substance  so  furnished  is  a  fair  and  true 
sample  of  a  preparation  which  the  person  so  furnishing  desires  to  sell  within  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  manurial  purposes. 

4895.  Analysis. — Label. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Chemist  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of 
every  sample  so  furnished  him,  and  to  print  the  result  of  such  analysis  in  the  form 
of  a  label.  Such  label  shall  be  plainly  printed  in  the  English  language  and  shall 
set  forth  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  place  of  manufacture,  the  ingredients 
contained  in  the  preparation,  showing  particularly,  in  an  available  form,  the 
percentage  therein  contained  of  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  ammonia,  of  potash 
soluble  in  water,  of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  with  the  certificate  of  such  chemist  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  sample  furnished  him  and  shall  furnish  to  one  or  more 
agricultural  papers  publii«hed  in  the  State,  a  true  copy  of  the  analysis :  Provided^ 
The  same  may  be  printed  without  co9t.  The  State  Chemist  shall  furnish  such 
labels  to  persons  so  desiring  to  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  to  sale,  the  fertUizer  so 
analyzed,  in  such  numbers  as  such  person  may  desire:  Providedy  That  the  State 
Chemist  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish  a  less  number  than  five  hundred  at  any 
one  time,  and  shall  only  be  required  to  furnish  them  in  multiples  of  five  hundred. 

4896.  Labels  to  be  Affixed. 

3.  Every  box,  barrel,  keg,  or  other  package  of  any  substance,  or  any  quan- 
tity of  any  substance,  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever  sold  or  offered  for  sale  as  a 
commercial  fertilizer,  shall  have  attached  to  it,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  a  label  con- 
taining a  certified  analysis  made  by  the  State  Chemist  from  a  fair  and  true  sample 
of  the  substance  to  which  such  label  is  attached,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion of  this  act. 
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4897.  Selling  Without  Label  Punished. 

4.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  or  expose  to  sale,  as  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, any  box,  barrel,  keg,  or  other  package  of  any  substance,  or  any  quantity  of 
any  substance,  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever,  which  shall  not  be  labeled  with  the 
State  Chemist's  analysis,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  which  shall  be  labeled  with 
a  false  or  inaccurate  analysis,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and 
one  hundred  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

4898.  State  Chemist.— Fees. 

5.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Purdue  University  is  hereby  constituted 
the  State  Chemist  of  Indiana;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  comply  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  Act,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  him ;  and  for  the  services  he  is  herein  re- 
quired to  perform,  he  shall  receive  compensation  as  follows: 

For  analyzing  a  sample  of  a  fertilizer  and  making  his  certificate  of  the  same, 
two  dollars.    For  labels  furnished,  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

4899.  Term  "  Commercial  Fertilizer  "  Defined. 

6.  The  term  "  commercial  fertilizer  "  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  any  and  every  substance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared,  or  sold  for  fer- 
tilizing or  manurial  purposes,  except  barnyard  manure,  marl,  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  plaster. 


Notes — Manufacturers  are  requested  to  state  whether  they  claim  potash  or 
nitrates  in  their  goods.  They  should  also  remember  that  the  affidavit  is  made 
that  the  sample  represents  goods  that  vnll  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  State.  The  sample 
so  submitted  can  not  be  withdrawn  and  another  substituted  for  it.  In  case  manu- 
f  acturers  are  not  certain  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  their  goods  they  should 
have  preliminary  analyses  made  before  ^bmitting  the  official  samples.  Informa- 
tion regarding  preliminary  analyses  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Blank  forms  of  affidavits  will  also  be  furnished. 

Most  dealers  prefer  substantial  tags  instead  of  the  paper  labels.  The  tags  are 
famished  at  an  additional  cost  of  $1.60  per  500,  or  $2.20  per  1,000. 

Manufacturers,  dealers,  and  consumers  will  protect  their  own  interests  by  re- 
porting any  violation  of  the  law. 
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Note. — The  followiDg  reporU  are  such  aa  are  required  by  statute  law,  aod  a 
certificate  from  the  Secretary  Board  of  Agriculture,  showing  that  such  report 
has  been  made,  entitles  such  agricultural  society  to  the  show  license  fund  that  maj 
have  accumulated  in  such  county  treasury.  See  R.  S.,  sees.  2631,  5269  and  5270. — 
Seereiary, 

BOONE  COTOTY. 

Our  annual  fair  was  held  at  Lebanon,  August  20  to  24,  closing  with  the  largest 
attendance  and  greatest  number  of  entries  in  its  history.  The  receipts  were  large, 
but  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  improvements  made  we  were  left  in  debt  about 
$400,  after  paying  premiums  in  full  and  all  expenses. 

The  show  in  the  live  stock  department^  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry  was  very  gratifying. 

Owing  to  the  severe  winter  of  1887,  the  wheat  crop  was  almost  a  failure.  The 
corn  crop  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county,  the  average  yield  being  60 
bushels  per  acre,  while  many  fields  made  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  oat 
crop  averaged  50  bushels  per  acre. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

The  seventh  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Association,  near 
Camden,  September  18  to  21  inclusive.  During  the  year  quite  extensive  improve- 
ments were  made  by  our  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up  the  grounds, 
and  the  erection  of  new  horse  and  cattle  stalls,  as  also  new  hog  and  sheep  pens. 
A  new  speaking  stand  was  also  erected.  The  improvements  were  all  made  with  a 
view  of  adaptability  and  permanence.  Our  stalls  are  all  large  and  roomy,  con- 
venient to  water,  and  are  well  roofed. 

The  display  in  the  various  classes  was  the  largest  and  finest  we  have  ever  had 
and  certainly  was  a  credit  to  the  county,  showing  plainly  that  our  annual  meet- 
ings are  exerting  an  influence,  that  they  are  inciting  in  the  minds  of  our  people  a 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  among  themselves,  and  a  desire  to  more  thoroughly  im- 
prove the  stock  of  the  county  as  well  as  the  productiveness  of  our  farms.  In  our 
premium  list  we  increased  the  number  of  classes,  as  also  the  amount  of  premiums 
ofiered. 

The  entries  in  all  the  various  classes  were  very  large,  larger  in  fact  than  we 
ever  had  before,  while  the  quality  of  the  entries  was  much  better. 

Not  wishing  to  particularize,  yet  we  feel  we  should  say  that  the  ladies  of  our 
county  deserve  special  mention  for  the  interest  they  manifested  in  our  exhibition, 
as  was  shown  by  the  large  and  very  fine  display  made  in  the  various  clasK?  in 
which  the^  were  interested. 
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The  display  in  the  line  of  thoroaghbred  stock,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs  and  poaltrj,  was  lar^  and  verj  fine  indeed. 

While  in  the  way  of  display  we  may  say  our  fair  was  a  complete  success,  yet 
we  are  soriy  to  admit  that  our  attendance  was  not  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
nor  what  it  should  have  been,  hence,  financially  it  was  not  a  success.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  measure,  we  suppose,  by  the  fact  of  its  being  '^  presidential  year," 
which,  in  the  history  of  county  fairs,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  bad  year  for  them. 
Another  reason  was  our  fall  was  so  very  dry  that  the  farmers  were  delayed  so  much 
in  sowing  wheat  that  during  our  fair  a  great  many  were  in  the  midst  of  seeding, 
which,  together  with  a  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  and  perhaps  an  indifference  in  the 
matter,  was  the  cause  of  our  small  attendance.  Notwithstanding  our  small  at- 
tendance we  realized  enough  money  to  pay  our  premiums  in  full,  leaving  us  in 
debt  only  to  the  amount  of  improvements  made. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  county  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  yielding  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  a  crop,  which  in  quality  was  very  poor. 

The  com  crop,  as  to  quality,  was  bad,  and  as  to  yield,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop. 

The  yield  of  clover  seed  was  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  The  crop  of  clover 
hay  was  an  entire  failure,  and  timothy  hay  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 


CA88   COUNTY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  fair  of  the  County  Agricultural  Association  was  held  at 
Logansport,  August  27  to  31  inclusive. 

The  weather  during  the  fair  was  fine,  but  exceedingly  dry,  and,  of  course, 
dusty.  On  account  of  the  dust  the  attendance  from  both  city  and  country  was 
much  less  than  it  should  have  been  to  make  the  fair  a  complete  success,  but  as  it 
was  the  association  was  able  to  pay  all  expenses  and  premiums  in  full. 

In  relation  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county  it  can  be  tiuthfully 
Baid  that  it  is  on  the  advance,  and  shows  a  marked  improvement  with  each  return- 
ing year ;  there  is  quite  a  diversity  of  soil,  but  all  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
wheat,  corn  and  oats,  as  well  as  vegetables  and  fruits. 

An  attendance  at  one  of  the  county  fairs  will  convince  any  one  that  our 
farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit  raisers,  can  and  do  raise  as  good  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruits  as  are  raised  anywhere  in  this  latitude. 

The  wheat  crop  last  year  was  hardly  up  to  the  average  in  quality  and  quantity, 
owing  largely  to  the  weather,  but  the  corn  crop  was  of  superior  quality,  and  an 
abundant  yield.  Oats  good  and  fair  crop.  In  relation  to  vegetables  and  root 
crops,  the  yield  was  large  and  of  good  quality  ;  fruit  crop  fair. 

The  improvement  of  roads  still  goes  on,  and  with  the  same  progress  made  in 
the  last  few  years,  we  will  in  a  short  time  have  as  good  roads  in  this  county  as  are 
to  be  found  in  any  county  in  the  State.  As  we  have  plenty  of  gravel  and  other 
materials  from  which  to  make  good  roads,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
behind  any  other  county. 
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In  the  matter  of  farm  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings,  fencee,  etc,  oar 
farmers  seem  to  have  determined  to  do  their  duty,  and  much  improvement  in  that 
line  is  being  done  every  year;  of  course  this  county  is  like  all  others  it  has  a  few 
persons  who  only  desire  to  live  and  seem  to  prefer  the  old  log  house  and  rail  fence 
to  the  more  modem  and  attractive  improvements,  but  such  persons  will  in  time  be- 
come educated  or  will  give  place  to  others  who  believe  in  advancement. 

Situated  as  this  county  is  in  the  Wabash  and  Eel  river  valleys,  with  good  soil, 
plenty  of  timber,  stone  and  gravel,  there  is  no  reason  why  in  a  few  years,  it 
should  not  be  one  of  the  best  improved  and  most  productive  counties  in  the  State. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Seventeenth  Annual  Exhi- 
bition at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  August  27  to  31,  inclusive.  The  exhibits  in  all  depart- 
ments were  fully  up  to  the  average  of  former  years,  and,  considering  the  failure  of 
some  of  the  farm  crops,  were  much  better  than  the  Association  had  hoped.  The 
display  of  stock  was  never  excelled  at  any  county  fair,  the  exhibit  attracting  great 
attention  and  gave  rise  to  much  favorable  comment  from  visitors. 

The  success  of  the  fair  can  be  attributcsd,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  officers.  Harmony  and  cooperation  prevailed  in  a  way  that  is  bound 
to  bring  success  every  time.  New  attractions  were  introduced  which  very  mate- 
rially increased  the  attendance  and  interest.  The  directors  are  determined  that  no 
county  fair  in  the  State  shall  excel  the  future  exhibitions  of  the  Clinton  County 
Agricultural  Society.  Everything  modern  will  be  added ;  everything  of  interest 
secured,  and  the  motto  of  the  society  will  be,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Our  grounds  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State.  Good  water,  plenty  of  beauti- 
ful shade,  spacious  amphitheatre  and  commodious  halls.  The  race  track  is  one  of 
the  finest,  and  is  kept  in  good  condition  the  year  round.  Our  floral  hall  was 
burned  in  November  and  will  be  replaced  with  another,  next  spring,  much  larger 
and  better.  Other  improvements  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  whenever 
needed. 

The  county  has  a  population  of  nearly  40,000  souls.  Our  farmers  are  enter- 
prising and  progressive.  The  county  is  noted  for  its  well-kept  farms  and  hand- 
some farm  buildings.  Her  soil  can  not  be  surpassed  for  richniss,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  are  raised  in  abundance.  Her  agricultural  interests  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  county  in  the  State. 

In  the  way  of  fine  stock  Clinton  County  recognizes  no  superior  and  in  this 
matter  our  stock  raisers  are  quick  to  act  whenever  and  wherever  an  opportunity  is 
offered  for  improvement 

Frankfort,  the  county  seat  of  Clinton,  is  a  sprightly  little  city  of  8,000  popu- 
lation and  is  one  of  Indiana's  go-ahead  towns.  She  has  four  railroads,  giving  di- 
rect lines  of  transportation  to  all  the  great  grain  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
west;  nine  churches,  four  large  school  buildings  with  twenty-two  rooms  and  all 
modem  improvements;  good  streets,  beautifully  illuminated  with  electricity  and 
gas.    She  has  a  splendid  system  of  water  works,  and,  last  but  not  least,  has  six 
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natural  gaa  wells  with  a  daily  capacity  of  over  20,000,000  cubic  feet.  This  latter 
plant  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000.  Frankfort  is  bound  to 
grow  to  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Indiana  and  the  county  and  her  Fair  Associa- 
tion will  keep  pace  with  the  city. 

DUBOIS  COUNTY. 

Our  second  annual  fair  was  in  every  respect  a  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  the  people  of  the  county. 
Our  last  exhibition  was  more  so  than  usual.  A  show  of  country  products  and 
many  of  the  premiums  most  zealously  contested  for,  were  awarded  to  home  exhib- 
itors, while  in  a  number  of  cases  heretofore  foreign  exhibitors  have  carried  away 
the  prizes. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  every  department  in  the  character  of 
exhibits  by  home  producers,  and  this  feature  indicates  the  steady  progress  our  peo- 
ple are  making  in  all  the  industries  represented  at  our  county  fairs. 

The  result  of  the  last  few  years  of  fertilizing  is  apparent  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  farms,  and  in  the  quality  of  such  products  and  the  color  and  form  of 
wheat  grown  upon  such  fertilized  land  was  especially  noted  and  commended. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  year  1888  was  one  of  prosperity  and  advance  to  the  pro- 
ducing interests  of  this  county. 

DELAWAKB  COUNTY. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Delaware  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  as  usual  during  the  month  of  August,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  receipts  ample  to  pay  for  additional  improvements, 
the  premiums  in  full,  and  leave  a  good  balance  to  the  society's  credit 

From  the  fact  that  every  year  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  exhib- 
its, and  a  higher  order  of  excellence  in  every  class,  it  is  evident  that  the  farmer, 
horticulturist,  breeder  of  live  stock,  mechanic  and  artisan  are  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  progress  that  such  exhibitions  as  the  county  fair  is  intended  to  foster  and 
encourage. 

Liberality  in  premiums,  fair  and  courteous  treatment  by  the  managers  of  the 
association,  has  been  met  by  the  people,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  fairs 
held  at  Muncie  have  no  superiors  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  none  are  more  gener- 
ously patronized  by  the  people. 

Nature's  great  gift,  natural  gas,  has  stimulated  all  the  people  with  new  life, 
new  energy,  and  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  slow  have  been  compelled  to  make 
advancement. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  go  into  details  as  to  what  advancement  is  shown.  The 
evidence  is  upon  every  hand,  and  to  mention  one  department  without  naming  all 
would  be  unfair.  To  properly  name  all  would  require  a  volume  that  you  would 
not  have  room  for,  and  that  the  writer  has  not  time  to  prepare.  Within  one  year 
the  city  of  Muncie  has  increased  nearly  one-half  its  former  size,  being  now  a  city 
of  12,000  inhabitants;  has  added  nearly  $1,000,000  to  its  material  wealth,  which 
speaks  for  the  people  of  the  city  and  its  progress. 
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DEGATUB    COXJSTY. 

Our  aasociation  held  iia  fair  this  year  from  August  27  to  September  1,  on 
beautiful  grounds  east  of  the  city  of  Greensburg.  The  weather  was  threatening^ 
and  on  Friday  morning  it  rained,  cutting  the  attendance  short,  at  least  one-half 
more  than  we  expected  for  the  last  day,  but  with  the  elements  against  as  we  did 
welL  Our  receipts  were  as  much  as  former  years,  and  everything  passed  off 
smoothly,  exhibitors  were  satisfied  and  our  premiums  were  paid  in  full. 

With  the  additional  stock-holders  we  feel  confident  Decatur  County  will  have 
the  best  fair  in  1889  in  Southern  Indiana.  We  made  many  valuable  improve- 
ments early  last  spring.  Erecting  four  large  buildings  for  sheep  and  hogs,  on  im- 
proved plans ;  they  are  not  only  an  improvement,  but  a  convenience  that  all  ex- 
hibitors of  sheep  and  hogs  should  have.  We  also  moved  other  buildings  with  a 
view  to  adding  beauty  to  our  grounds. 

Our  county  takes  the  lead  in  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  in  fact  takes  the  ribbons 
at  all  the  fairs  they  attend. 

I  want  to  make  especial  mention  of  the  English  Berkshire  breed  of  hogs  and 
Poland  Chinas.  Step  by  step  our  farmers  have  been  advancing  in  propagating 
and  breeding  the  best  breeds  of  hogs.  No  county  in  this  State  leads  us.  Our 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  meets  every  month,  and  is  a  great  help  to  the  farmers. 

But  a  few  farmers  and  business  men  take  interest  in,  or  manifest  the  least 
anxiety  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our  fair,  but  at  our  last  exhibition  we  were 
encouraged  by  many  of  them  offering  their  services,  and  wishing  us  success ;  such 
a  feeling  expressed  by  substantial  men  of  our  county  and  city  makes  a  society  feel 
good  if  nothing  more. 

The  cattle  show  was  the  best  for  many  years,  both  in  pedigree  and  graded 
classes. 

The  show  of  Jerseys  was  the  finest  ever  on  our  grounds. 

The  Sheep  Department  was  represented  with  Cotswold  and  fine  wools.  The 
farmers  recommend  the  former  in  this  part  of  the  State  as  being  the  best  to  raise 
for  wool  and  mutton. 

The  display  of  implements  was  good. 

The  Floral  Hall  or  Ladies'  Department  was  very  creditable,  and  in  my  opinion 
should  be  controlled  by  the  ladies.  Turn  it  over  to  them  and  it  will  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  society. 

Our  poultry  show  excelled  all  others  in  numbers  and  quality  of  birds.  Up- 
ward of  twenty  difierent  breeds  were  shown.  Our  association  has  been  looking 
after  the  poultry  interest,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  have  the  en- 
couragement they  met  with  the  past  season. 

The  speed  contests  did  not  possess  the  attractions  this  year  that  the  society 
desired  or  have  heretofore  witnessed  on  their  splendid  tracfib*  ^  The  small  number  of 
entries  was  one  cause,  but  the  races  that  did  go  were  hotly  contested. 

In  draft  stock  we  should  do  better ;  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  I 
think  the  Clydsdale  and  Norman,  for  heavy  draft  should  be  more  encouraged,  and 
while  the  roadster  should  have  a  prominent  place,  the  draft  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
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for  on  him  our  all  depends;  whether  heav/  or  lighl  draft  he  has  the  work  to  do. 
The  association  shonld  offer  good  premiums  on  heavy  draft  stock,  and  then  there 
would  be  lively  competition  for  the  money,  especially  on  imported  draft  stallions. 

The  men  that  are  rearing  mules  are  not  encouraged  in  our  county  as  they 
should  be.  Mules  are  as  easily  raised  as  horses,  and  at  weaning  time  are  worth  as 
much  as  any  other  draft  colt.  Why  not  breed  more ;  they  are  more  hardy  and  can 
stand  the  heat  and  cold  more  than  a  horse. 

As  to  our  county.  We  have  the  soil,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  natural  ad- 
vantages to- make  us  a  great  county,  with  lime  stone  quarries  in  the  southern  por- 
tion. Natural  gas  is  found  by  boring  in  every  part  in  paying  quantities,  it  is  one  of 
nature's  greatest  luxuries  of  the  age.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  availing  them- 
selves of  this  great  element  of  mother  earth  to  warm  and  illuminate  their  homes ; 
our  age  is  a  progressive  one,  and  in  my  opinion  fair  associations  and  agricultural 
societies  should  be  up  and  on  the  alert. 

« 

PULTON  COUNTY. 

Our  fair  was  held  on  the  Society's  beautiful  grounds,  adjoining  the  town  of 
Rochester,  from  September  5  to  8,  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  denominate  for  once  the  fair  in  Fulton  County  k  failure. 

First,  it  being  a  campaign  year,  in  which  the  people  of  Indiana  had  a  large 
interest,  it  was  thought  by  many  would  detract  from  the  fair. 

Secondly,  the  experiment  of  holding  our  fair  the  first  week  in  September  in- 
stead of  the  last,  as  heretofore,  the  farmers  would  be  too  busy  seeding  to  spend 
time  to  attend. 

And  the  third  hindering  cause  of  success  was  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church  to  hold  their  General  Conference,  commencing  in 
Rochester  the  same  day  of  our  fair. 

These,  together  with  the  usual  number  of  chronic  grumblers,  was  enough  to 
discourage  many  from  doing  what  they  might  have  done. 

But  the  managers,  believing  that  there  is  no  excellence  without  a  proper  effort 
to  merit  it,  pushed  ahead,  fully  determined  to  succeed.  And  the  result  was  the 
most  satisfactory  fair  held  for  several  years. 

The  entries  of  registered  horses  far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year,  and 
the  same  may  be  truthfully  said  of  graded  stock. 

Entries  in  registered  and  graded  cattle  were  complete,  showing  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  raising  the  finest  stock. 

Sheep  and  hogs  were  not  so  largely  represented,  but  the  quality  was  good,  dis- 
playing the  pride  of  stock  raisers  in  Fulton  County. 

The  time  of  holding  the  fair  being  a  little  early  for  thb  section  for  fully  ma- 
turing crops.  Agricultural  Hall  was  not  as  full  as  on  former  occasions.  But  the 
managers  regard  this  tnostly  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  bring  in  what  they  could. 

Horticultural  Hall  was  well  filled,  displaying  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  finest 
quality,  impressing  every  beholder  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 
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The  kitchen  and  dairy  department  exhibited  the  skill  and  art  preservative  of 
ihe  hoHsewife  and  maiden. 

Mechanical  and  Fine  Art  Halls  showed  the  ingenuity  of  the  citizens  of  Ful- 
ton equal  to  any  county,  and  that  none  can  excel  in  fine  paintings. 

Nothing  of  an  immoral  nature  was  allowed  practiced  on  the  grounds, 
making  it  a  happy  greeting  and  enjoyable  time  for  all  that  attended.  .  Taken  al- 
together it  was  a  success  socially  and  financially. 

Fulton  County  lies  midway  on  a  line  between  Indianapolis  and  Michigan 
City  on  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  directly  west  of  Fort  Wayne 
on  the  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  happily  located  as  to  timber  and  different 
quantities  of  soil,  which  never  fails  to  yield  a  good  return  to  the  industrious  hus- 
bandman, and  the  last  season  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  a  reward  for  proper  labor  the  citizens  of  Fulton  County  are  erecting  finer 
buildings,  paying  off  mortgages,  and  living  more  comfortable  than  in  former 
years. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  Society,  clearly  illus- 
trates one  of  the  many  unpleasant  duties  that  frequently  befall  those  who  assist  in 
the  management  of  agricultural  fairs  and  help  to  make  up  the  "deficit''  Two 
reasons  may  be  plausibly  assigned  for  the  partial  failure  of  the  county  fair  held 
at  Linton,  October  I  to  6,  inclusive.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  principal  reason, 
was  the  frequent  rains  during  the  week;  each  being  followed  by  damp,  cool 
and  cloudy  weather;  making  it  very  unpleasant  for  those  who  usually  patronize 
county  fairs  and  no  doubt  deterred  large  numbers  from  coming.  The  second  rea- 
son was  the  political  gatherings  in  the  county  at  the  time  the  fair  was  in  progress ; 
this  should  have  been  avoided,  but  the  political  pulse  was  beating  too  warmly  to 
be  estopped  by  an  agricultural  show  and  those  of  a  political  turn  of  mihd  patron- 
ized the  former.  But  the  Linton  fair,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  for  the  year  1888, 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  rapid  progress  and  industrial  great- 
ness that  has  marked  the  period  just  closing. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  wet  and  marsh  lands  have  been  reclaimed  by  open  and 
tile  ditches;  valleys,  hills  and  dales  during  this  year  have  responded  to  the  labors 
of  the  agriculturalist  most  abundantly,  and  the  bountiful  crop  that  has  been  gar- 
nered and  placed  on  the  market,  has  given  a  new  impetus  at  many  of  the  trade 
centers  and  business  men  of  all  classes  are  sharing  alike  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  day  laborer,  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant  are  feeling  the  salutary  effects  of 
the  bountiful  harvest  Commodious  dwellings  and  large  bams  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  primitive  structures  of  our  farmers.  The  improvement  in  live  stock  is  no 
less  marked.  The  swine,  the  bovine  and  the  equine  of  to-day  in  Greene  county  have 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  their  ancestry  of  a  few  years  ago;  the  Norman  and 
Clydesdale  horses  are  a  grand  improvement  on  the  "  carry  all "  in  our  grandfath- 
ers day.  Rysdik's  Hambletonians  have  brought  time  and  distance  nearer  together 
— the  blood  seems  to  flow  through  the  veins  of  these  noble  beasts  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.    The  eyes  sparkle  with  a  brighter  lustre  and  their  countenance  betokens  a 
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greater  degree  of  intelligence  an  a  result  of  that  care  and  skill  common  in  the 
scientific  age  in  which  we  live.  The  beautiful  herds  of  Short  Horn,  Hereford  and 
Jersey  cattle  are  fast  displacing  the  primitive  herds,  and  only  where  nature  has 
been  unreclaimed  do  we  find  the  scrub  in  the  ancient  garb.  The  practice  of  de- 
horning cattle  in  this  couutrj  is  of  recent  origin  and  its  friends  claim  many  good 
results  in  its  favor.  In  the  first  place  they  become  more  docile  together,  they 
fatten  faster,  and  are  more  eaf^ly  handled.  The  greatest  -objection  that  may  be 
possibly  urged  is  that  it  is  somewhat  barbarous,  but  when  the  horns  are  removed 
while  young  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  greater  than  when  castration  is  performed  on 
the  young  male  animal,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  objection  will  hold  good,  judg- 
ing from  our  stand  point. 

Greene  County  has  another  interest.  Though  the  last  that  I  shall  mention, 
it  is  in  no  wise  the  least,  and  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  it.  In 
townships  seven  and  eight  north  and  range  seven  west  we  find  the  celebrated  coal 
"  K,'\and  known  on  the  market  as  the  Island  (Jity  coal.  This  coal  field  embraces 
over  fifty  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands,  and  the  average  thickness  of  this  coal  vein 
is  not  less  than  five  feet.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  free  from  any  foreign  sub- 
stance ;  is  very  easily  mined  with  picks  or  machines.  Good  roofing  is  generally 
found,  and  no  trouble  whatever  has  been  experienced  with  gases.  The  I.  &  V. 
B.  R.  has  a  branch  road  fourteen  miles  in  length  extending  into  this  coal  field, 
and  also  the  I.  &  I.  S.  runs  from  east  to  west  through  this  territory.  Three  very 
large  mines  are  in  successful  operation,  having  a  capacity  in  all  of  two  thousand 
tons  of  lump  coal  per  day.  Over  six  hundred  men  are  now  required  in  and  about 
these  mines,  who  are  receiving  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  developing  of  the 
coal  interest  in  and  about  Linton  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  population 
at  this  place  nearly  four  fold  in  three  years,  and  every  business  interest  has  cor- 
respondingly increased;  but  no  part  of  our  population  has  been  so  greatly  bene- 
fited as  our  farmers.  Their  lands  have  been  doubled  in  value,  and  they  have 
a  home  market  for  many  of  the  farm  products.  In  closing  we  only  wish  to 
say  that  the  Greene  County  Fair,  which  has  been  held  at  Linton  for  nineteen 
years,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  various  improvements  herein  enu- 
merated. 

GIBSON  COUNTY. 

The  fair  of  1888  was  the  largest  and  best  fair  ever  held  on  our  grounds,  this 
being  our  thirty-fifth  annual  fair.  The  weather  was  all  we  could  ask  for,  and 
with  our  present  water  works  system  we  had  no  dust  to  contend  with. 

This  year  we  had  an  "  Old  Folks'  Day,"  where  all  over  the  age  of  70  were 
admitted  free  and  treated  to  a  free  dinner.  Over  225  old  citizens  were  seated  in 
the  amphitheater  and  listened  to  addresses  from  ex-Governor  Porter  and  Judge 
Niblack  on  ye  olden  times.  This  was  one  of  the  best  days  of  our  fair,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  correspondingly  large. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  other  departments  are  well  represented  or  not,  the 
floral  and  art  halls  are  always  crowded  and  made  attractive.  Great  credit  is  due 
the  ladies  for  the  fine  displays  made  in  these  halls,  as  not  many  State  fairs  excel 
us.    This  is  a  sure  index  of  culture  and  refinement. 
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In  the  speed  department  there  was  much  interest  manifested,  and  the  entries 
were,  in  many  cases,  among  the  hest  and  fastest  representatives  of  the  turf.  No 
pool  selling  was  allowed  on  the  grounds.  The  contests  were  very  fine,  our  track 
being  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

Our  countj  is  getting  quite  a  notoriety  for  itR  fine  stock.  In  our  horse  de- 
partment we  had  several  imported  stallions  and  brood  mares,  both  in  draft  aud 
light  harness.  The  cattle  and  hog  departments  were  above  an  average  for  county 
fairs,  and  many  remarked  that  ours  was  more  like  a  Southern  Indiana  State  Fair 
than  a  county  show.  Our  Society  holds  a  Farmers'  Institute  once  a  year,  which  is 
a  great  benefit  to  our  farmers,  and  our  meetings  are  attended  en  masse,  no  hall  in 
the  city  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowd.  Our  county  is  still  in  the  lead  and 
well  may  she  be  called  the  banner  county  of  Indiana.  Oar  people  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help  the  farmers  to  the  front,  for  on  them  depends  our  living. 

As  regards  education  our  people  are  prepared  to  take  a  seat  in  the  front  rank. 
We  have  good  school  buildings,  well  furnished  and  equipped  in  modem  style,  and 
a  No.  I  Normal  School  besides. 

With  all  these  surroundings  there  is  no  good  reason  why  our  people  may  not, 
with  industry  and  economy,  be  prosperous,  contented  and  happy. 

GRANT    COUNTY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Grant  County  Agricultural  Society  under  the 
new  organization  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  the  old,  was  held  August  28  to  31,  at 
Marion,  Ind.,  and  was  attended  with  general  success.  The  number  of  entries  ex- 
ceeded ihoee  of  last  year  by  fully  200,  and  any  previous  year  by  over  300.  All 
premiums  were  paid  in  full,  and  a  balance  of  over  $300  remains  in  the  treasury. 

As  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  farmers,  the  crops  were  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wheat,  that  being  almost  a  failure;  corn  being  an  unusual  yield.  Po- 
tato crop  in  some  localities  was  a  total  failure,  owing  to  successive  planting  on 
the  same  ground.  Public  drainage  is  in  advance  of  any  previous  year,  converting 
open  ditches  into  tile  drains.  Hay  crop  short  on  account  of  extreme  drouth  fol- 
lowed by  a  hard  winter,  causing  injury  to  the  root.  Oat  crop  a  good  average. 
Boot  crope  and  gardening  generally  fine.  Stock  healthy  and  doing  well,  with  few 
exceptions.  Some  hog  cholera  in  certain  localities,  but  not  as  distinctive  as  in 
former  years.  Imported  stock  has  advanced  materially  in  number  and  quality. 
Quite  a  number  of  fine  imported  sheep  have  been  added  to  that  industry  of  the 
county.  Cattle,  hogs  and  horses  have  been  rapidly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  finer  blood.  The  most  gratifying  result  of  our  fair  is  that  the  premiums  on 
blooded  stock  and  farm  products  were  awarded  to  residents,  mostly  of  the  oounty, 
many  of  our  exhibits  receiving  high  awards  at  neighboring  fairs. 

We  now  have  at  least  200  head  of  pure  bred  cattle  and  a  number  of  pure  bred 
horses,  consisting  of  Clydes,  Norman  and  Belgium;  of  pure  bred  sheep  proba- 
bly 300  head,  consisting  of  Shropshire,  Leicester,  Merinos,  etc. ;  of  hogs,  Berkshire, 
Poland  China,  Yorkshires  and  Chester  Whites.  Many  persons  have  abandoned 
the  swine  industry  owing  to  the  frequent  ravages  of  cholera.  Yet,  in  general, 
it  IB  the  leading  industry,  cattle,  taking  the  second  place.     Corn  is  the  chief 
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agricultural  product  of  our  county.  The  latest  and  best  improved  machinery  that 
can  be  obtained  is  being  placed  on  the  most  humble  as  well  as  the  most  im. 
proved  farms.  The  silk  worm  industry  has  been  recently  introdaced  in  our 
county  with  promising  results,  and  a  very  fair  exhibit  was  asade  at  oar  last  fair. 
From  experiment  it  is  found  that  the  sugar  beet  industry  could  be  worked  in 
Grant  county  with  profitable  results.  The  science  of  stock  feeding  has  been  im- 
proved very  much  by  means  of  machinery  prepared  for  that  purpose,  with  grati- 
fying results.  The  natural  gas  development  of  our  county  is  one  of  magnificent 
proportions,  and  bids  fair  to  make  our  county  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  United  States,  we  now  having  23  gas  wells  that  in  the  aggregate 
have  a  capacity  of  at  least  150,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  every  24  hours.  Since  this 
development  we  have  added  to  our  manufacturing  interests  23  factories  to  the 
town  of  Marion.  Also,  the  location  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  an  institution  of 
national  renown,  with  fine  prospects  for  the  addition  of  other  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  in  the  near  future. 


HAMILTON   COUNTY. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  our  Agricultural  and  Fair  Association  was 
held  on  the  grounds  near  Noblesville,  August  27  to  31,  inclusive.  The  display 
was  large  and  varied,  particularly  in  the  live  stock  department.  The  cattle  show 
was  especially  good.  Many  herds  from  our  own  and  adjoining  counties  were 
on  exhibition,  and  competition  was  close.  The  same  may  be  said  of  horses  and 
hogs.  Many  of  the  best  trotters  of  the  State  were  entered  in  the  races,  which  were 
more  hotly  contested  than  at  any  former  fair.  The  Association,  after  trial,  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  employing  experts  to  act  as  judges.  Bxperts  judged  the 
needlework  and  almost  all  the  live  stock.  The  plan  has  given  eminent  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Directors  as  well  as  the  exhibitors.  Miss  Heron  and  Mrs.  Seward,  of 
ttie  Woman's  State  Fair  Association,  efficiently  performed  their  duty  as  judges  of 
needlework.  Owing  to  the  military  encampment  held  at  Noblesville  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  partial  failure  of  crops,  and  other  adverse  circumslanoes,  the  attend- 
ance was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years,  and  for  the  first  time  since  it  has 
held  a  fair  the  Association  was  obliged  to  pro  rate  its  premiums.  But  the  officers 
of  the  Associatiun  have  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  are  determined  to  make  the 
next  fair  a  success  in  attendance  as  well  as  in  exhibits^ 

Hamilton  County  is  in  the  central  part  of  Indiana.  It  has  an  area  of  400 
square  miles  and  a  p'^pulation  of  over  26,000.  Within  the  last  few  months  a 
great  gas  field  has  been  developed  within  its  borders,  and  the  introduction  of  this 
fuel  will  do  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  of  the  county.  The  forests 
are  composed  of  second-growth  white  ash,  hickory  and  white  oak  in  very  large  va- 
rieties. We  also  have  large  forest  trees  of  white  and  burr  oak,  hickory,  gray,  white 
and  water  ash,  rock  and  water  elm,  soft  and  hard  maple,  red  and  white  beech  and 
sycamore.    Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  annually  shipped  from  the  county. 
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The  agricultural  resources  of  Hamilton  County  are  such  as  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  any  county  in  the  State,  as  her  soil  is  well  adapted  to  all  tbe  crops 
that  are  produced  in  Indiana.  Statistics  for  1887  show  that  this  county  excelled 
in  the  production  of  oats,  rye  and  clover  hay ;  but  large  quantities  of  til  other 
cereals  are  also  grown.  It  is  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in  Indiana  White 
River  crosses  the  county  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  receives  tributaries 
which  reach  every  part  of  the  county.  Besides  the  drainage  furnished  by  these 
streams  the  surplus  water  is  removed  by  over  600,000  rods  of  tile. 

There  are  over  8,000  head  of  horses  in  the  county,  and  great  interest  is  taken 
in  breeding.  Many  farmers  have  purchased  highly  bred  animals,  and  the  horses 
of  the  county  show  great  improvement.  What  has  been  said  of  the  horse  interest 
may  well  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  Herds  of  short-horns  and  Jerseys 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  stock  of  this  region.  Sheep  and  hogs  are 
raided  extensively.  The  farmers  of  Hamilton  County  are  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  their  class,  and  take  great  interest  in  everything  which  pertains  to  the  up- 
building of  agriculture. 

HAKRISON  COUNTY. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  society  does  not  make  as  favorable  an  exhibit 
as  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  former  years  for  the  following  reasons:  Several 
changes  were  made  in  the  management  of  the  association  which  lessened  the  re- 
ceipts, but  the  great  drawback  was  the  unfavorable  weather.  The  opening  day  of 
the  fair  was  pleasant  and  promising,  and  the  entries  came  in  at  the  usual  rate,  bat 
the  next  and  sul>»equent  days  of  the  fair  week  were  very  inclement,  and  the  entries 
fell  o£f  considerably  from  former  years,  especially  so  in  all  stock  entries.  This, 
too,  shortened  our  receipts,  while  it  did  not  lessen  the  premiums  to  be  paid.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  society  paid  all  premiums  and  had 
a  small  balance  left. 

The  corn  crop  of  Harrison  County  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  though  the 
plant  was  considerably  damaged  in  the  early  spring  by  cut-worms,  an  insect  which 
is  not  common  in  this  county,  and  later  in  the  season  by  the  chintz  bug,  another 
insect  which  does  not  very  frequently  disturb  our  farmers;  but  the  abundant  rains 
throughout  the  season,  together  with  good  cultivation,  produced  the  largest  com 
crop  ever  grown  in  the  county.  At  the  gathering  time  the  weather  was  unfavor- 
able, and  it  was  thought  much  of  the  corn  would  be  damaged,  but  this,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  and  the  marketable  condition  of  the  crop  is  much  better  than 
was  expected. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1888  wa8  better  than  the  preceding  year.  Though  the  ex- 
tremely dry  fall  of  1887  prevented  the  sowing  of  as  large  an  acreage,  the  yield  per 
acre  was  much  larger  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  acreage  of  the  present  growing  crop  of  wheat  is  in  excess  of  last  year's 
crop,  and  the  favorable  fall  and  winter  weather  places  the  crop  now  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  county  is  largely  in  excess  of  former  years.  Of  apples, 
peaches  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  there  was  enough  and  to  spare,  and  ^apples  are 
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now  (Januarj  3)  a  glut  on  the  market  at  thirty  and  forty  cents  per  bushel.  The 
present  fruit  crop  demonstrates  that  with  proper  market  facilities  fruit-growing  in 
Harrison  County  would  prove  a  profitable  industry. 

The  condition  of  all  stock  is  good.  The  open  winter  and  an  abundance  of 
com  and  other  feed  have  enabled  the  farmers  to  keep  their  stock  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

We  may  be  again  congratulated  on  the  success  of  our  last  fair,  held  at  New 
Castle,  August  14  to  18.  To  go  into  particulars  as  to  each  department,  further 
than  to  mention  the  noticeable  increase  in  number  and  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  over  those  of  former  years,  would  be  exhaustive. 

We  were  not  overtaken  by  the  predicted  adversity  to  fairs  held  in  years  of 
heated  political  campaigns.  But  the  communities  that  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  fair  manifested  again  their  appreciation  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
management  in  their  every  exhibition  to  please,  to  benefit  and  to  succeed.  The 
loyalty  of  the  Society  to  such  appreciation  is  manifested  anew  with  each  recurring 
year,  in  the  increased  facilities  and  additional  comforts  provided  in  each  depart- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  its  patrons,  both  for  exhibitors  and  visitors.  New 
exhibitors  and  the  return  of  old  ones,  the  attendance  from  greater  distances,  the 
appreciation  of  the  new  race  track  evidenced  by  double  the  number  of  starters  in 
each  event  thereon,  and  the  spirited  and  closely  contested  bicycle  races,  were  among 
the  noticeable  features  of  this  year's  exhibition,  while  every  department  was 
crowded  with  exhibits,  and  but  for  one  day  of  rain  it  could  truly  be  said  that  the 
fair  this  year  proved  a  whole  week's  festival  to  all. 

The  number  of  entries,  premiums  paid,  etc.,  in  each  class,  and  our  exhibit  of 
moneys  received  and  disbursed,  will  verify  the  statement  that  the  Society  is  annu- 
ally improving  its  accommodations  and  beautifying  its  grounds,  and  the  presump- 
tion is  indulged  in  that  the  fair  is  a  fixture  and  its  success  assured. 


HOWARD  COUNTY. 

The  18th  annual  fair  of  the  Howard  County  Agricultural  Society,  which  closed 
September  15, 1888,  was  a  marked  success  in  every  particular.  The  number  of 
entries  exceeded  any  previous  ytar.  Premiums  were  paid  in  full,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus. Buildings  and  stalls  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  only  improvements  to 
note  during  the  year  is  the  sinking  of  a  gas  well,  from  which  fuel  is  obtained  for 
the  mechanical  department. 

A  full  description  of  the  county  and  its  products  has  been  given  in  my  former 
reports.    A  few  changes,  however,  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Every  road  leading  to  the  county  seat,  Kokomo,  is  now  a  free  macadamized  or 
^aveled  road.  This  includes  over  250  miles  of  free  roads.  Every  bridge  in  the 
county  is  now  a  substantial  iron  structure  with  stone  abutments.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  gas  fifteen  manufacturing  concerns  have  located,  employing  $5,000|000 
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capital  and  1,500  men.  Eight  acres  of  the  field  that  produced  the  premium  com 
last  year  is  now  covered  with  substantial  brick  buildings  one  to  four  stories  in 
height,  to  be  used  by  the  Diamond  Plate  Qlass  Company. 

Howard  County  is  the  equal  of  any  county  in  the  State  as  an  agricultural 
section. 

Kokomo  presents  the  most  desirable  location  for  manufacturing  establishments 
of  any  city  on  the  continent.  None  with  equal  shipping  facilities  have  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  nature's  cheapest  fuel  on  every  side  and  under  every  farm. 


HUNTINGTON   COUNTY. 

The  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  Sei  ti>ni})er  25  to 
29.  Never  since  its  organization  were  the  prospects  for  a  successful  fair  better 
than  this  year.  However,  the  cold,  disagreeable  weather  of  the  week  before  and 
the  two  first  days  had  a  tendency  to  keep  people  at  home,  where  they  could  gather 
around  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree  without  being  annoyed  with  that  musical 
sound,  '*  Nice  cool  lemonade,  five  cents  a  glass." 

Still  our  fair  was  not  a  failure  by  any  means,  but  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  while  the  attendance  was  not  large  (except  one  day)  we  had  "  camforta- 
ble''  crowds  that  were  easily  handled  and  taken  care  of,  a  fair  that,  had  the 
weather  been  pleasant,  could  have  been  enjoyed. 

The  society  the  past  year  built  a  new  barn  of  fifty  stalls,  which  helped  us  oat 
nicely,  but  we  did  not  have  any  too  much  room,  as  we  had  to  stable  stock  in  the 
livery  bams  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  720  stalls  on  the  grounds. 

We  use  the  "one  judge  system,"  and  pay  our  premiums  in  full,  which  ac- 
counts, in  a  measure,  for  our  success. 

Hay  and  oats  were  good  crops  this  year  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Wheat, 
while  not  an  average,  was  pretty  fair  in  some  localities,  in  others  an  entire  failure. 
Corn  about  the  same  as  wheat,  only  a  lai^r  average. 

Very  little  commercial  fertilizers  have  ever  been  used  in  this  county.  More 
care  is  taken  to  utilize  the  stable  and  farmyard  manure  than  ever  before.  Clover 
is  the  great  staple  fertilizer.  It  not  only  recuperates  the  soil,  but  proves  very  re- 
munerative for  pasture,  seed  and  hay. 

Our  farmers  are  beginning  to  take  interest  in  our  annual  exhibitions,  vieing 
with  each  other  as  to  who  can  best  cultivate  grounds  and  improve  his  stock. 

Labor  saving  machinery  and  the  best  of  farm  implements  of  the  latest  pat- 
terns are  used  quite  extensively. 

The  prospects  for  wheat  is  not  very  Mattering,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
open  winter  and  the  continued  drouth  with  early  fall,  and  the  farmers  are  corres- 
pondingly low  spirited. 
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JAOKSOxV    COUNTY. 

The  thirteenth  annaal  fair  of  the  Jackson  County  Agricultural  Society,  held 
on  the  j^ronnds  of  the  Society,  east  of  Brownstown,  September  18  to  21,  was  in  some 
respects  successful  and  in  others  a  failure. 

The  floral  department  was  better  filled  and  better  arranged  than  ever  before. 
The  poultry  exhibit  was  far  ahead  of  any  ever  seen  on  the  grounds,  and  the  sheep 
department  was  fairly  well  represented,  but  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  were  most  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  their  almost  entire  absence. 

The  speed  ring  was  but  partly  filled,  owing,  so  think  the  management,  to  the 
small  purses  oflered.  Yet  Ihe  higher  classes  were  all  filled  and  the  contests  spir- 
ited. 

The  water  question,  which  for  years  has  puzzled  the  management,  is  now  set- 
tled, and  through  the  pipe  spoken  of  in  our  last  report  an  abundance  of  water  was 
supplied  both  to  man  and  beast. 

It  might  be  well  worth  while  to  explain  why  our  fair  was  in  some  respects  a 
failure.  There  are  several  reasons,  viz. :  The  inattention  and  want  of  interest  of 
the  stockholders.  There  has  been  for  several  years  105  shares  of  stock,  valued  at 
$25  per  share.  The  Society  was  bound  to  raise  money  to  pay  ofi*  indebtedness,  and 
an  assessment  of  25  per  cent,  was  made  on  each  share.  Of  the  105  shares  only 
about  thirty  paid  the  assessment.  This  serves  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  attention 
paid  by  the  stockholders. 

On  each  morning  of  the  fair  great,  black,  ominous-looking  clouds  were  to  be 
seen  around  the  horizon.  Persons  wishing  to  attend  from  the  out  townships  of  the 
county  were  restrained  by  the  threatening  weather,  and,  as  the  attendance  depends 
greatly  upon  the  out  townships,  it  was  cut  down  considerably,  diminbhing  the 
gate  receipts. 

Lastly,  the  Seymour  District  Fair,  which  is  in  the  same  county  and  within  twelve 
miles  of  our  grounds,  was  held  the  week  before  ours,  and  for  various  reasons  de- 
tracted from  the  attention  we  would  have  received  had  the  dates  been  further 
apart. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  try  and  reorganize,  so  to  speak,  and 
endeavor  to  raise  funds  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  that  is  hanging  over  us,  part  of 
which  was  contracted  in  years  long  gone  past.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
year  1889  shall  witness  one  of  the  best  fairs  ever  held  in  this  county,  and  if  energy 
and  push  will  make  it,  we  shall  have  one  of  the  best  county  fairs  in  the  State. 

JEFFERSON     COUNTY. 

Our  twelfth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Association  five  miles 
north  of  Madison,  near  Wirt  station,  on  the  J.,  M.  &  I.  railroad,  from  September 
4  to  6  inclusive. 

The  association  have  not  grounds  in  shape  yet  tor  holding  a  first-class  fair, 
but  keep  adding  improvements  each  yaar,  and  fully  expect  in  the  near  future  to 
have  all  the  necessary  buildings  for  accommodating  the  public  completed.  There 
being  only  a  small  gate  fee  charged,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses, 
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the  premiums  were  paid  from  a  fund  raised  by  an  entry  fee  and  donations  for  that 
purpose,  there  being  quite  a  number  of  individuals  that  offered  private  premiums, 
which  shows  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  help  build  up 
the  association.  A  majority  of  the  entries  were  merely  made  to  compete  for  a 
ribbon  or  diploma. 

The  exhibit  of  stock  was  not  large,  as  the  facilities  for  accommodating  exhib- 
itors was  limited,  but  the  association  expects  next  year  to  have  ample  aooommoda- 
tions  for  all.  The  display  of  farm  products  was  very  good.  The  ladies'  department 
was  not  as  well  represented  as  in  former  years.  The  mechanical  department  was 
well  represented,  almost  all  the  machinery  being  in  motion  from  a  .power  shaft 
furnished  by  the  association.  The  display  of  flowers  being  the  best  ever  had  in 
the  county,  and,  I  think,  was  never  excelled  at  any  county  fair  in  the  State ;  the 
association  erected  a  building  expressly  for  this  department  2^A  by  48  feet,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  choice  pot  plants,  cut  flowers  and  floral  designa. 
The  fruit  department  was  well  filled,  and  showed  that  our  county  is  second  to  none 
in  the  State  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit. 

Agriculture  in  this  county  is  keeping  step  with  the  march  of  progress.  Mixed 
farming  is  almost  universally  practiced.  We  have  been  blessed  with  an  abundant 
crop  of  all  kinds  of  products,  there  being  the  finest  wheat  and  com  crop  ever 
raised  in  the  county.  We  raise  a  surplus  of  almost  every  kind  of  farm  products. 
The  farmers  are  practicing  a  more  systematic  mode  of  farming  than  was  followed 
in  former  years.  There  is  scarcely  a  crop  of  any  kind  planted  without  aaing  fer- 
tilizer, and  I  do  believe  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  that  gives  better  results 
from  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  That  portion  of  the  county  lying  along 
the  Ohio  river  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit  raising,  as  the  shipping  points  along 
the  river  demonstrate  from  the  quantity  that  is  shipped  during  the  fruit  season. 
In  addition  to  the  many  large  orchards  already  bearing  there  has  been  many  more 
planted  during  the  year,  and  many  are  preparing  to  set  out  fruit  tieea  largely 
next  year.  There  is  marked  improvement  in  all  kinds'  of  stock,  particularly  in 
horses  and  cattle.  Feeding  cattle  and  hogs  for  spring  market  has  become  quite  an 
interest  in  this  county.  Madison,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  best  located  cities 
on  the  Ohio  river  for  manufacturiug,  and  is  growing  in  that  interest  every  year. 
All  the  principal  roads  in  the  county  are  graveled  and  are  toll  roads.  The  quee- 
tion  of  free  pikes  is  being  agitated  and  will  soon  be  brought  before  the  people. 
Improvement  in  farm  buildings  is  keeping  pace  with  the  other  interests. 

.TAY   COUNTY. 

Our  County  Agricultural  Society  closed  its  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  with 
the  best  success  it  has  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  society.  We  have  built  one 
hundred  new  box  stalls,  and  yet  failed  to  supply  the  demand  for  stalls.  Next  jear 
we  expect  to  build  quite  a  number  more  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  interest  in  the  improvement  of  horses  in  this  county  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  we  think  our  horses  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  county  in 
the  State. 
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A  great  interest  is  manifested  in  raising  good  cattle.  We  have  all  the  leading 
breeds.  Short  Horns,  perhaps,  taking  the  lead.  Swine— Poland  China  and  Berk- 
shires  are  receiving  much  attention;  also  Chester  Whites  stand  well. 

Our  Ponltr/  Department  was  not  represented  in  point  of  numbers,  as  well  as 
last  jear,  but  did  fairly  well. 

Farm  products  of  all  kinds  were  well  represented  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Floral  Hall,  as  usual,  was  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  was  said  to  be  the  finest 
display  ever  made  in  the  hall. 

The  speed  department  was  very  good,  and  was  highly  applauded  by  our 
people. 

We  have  made  some  valuable  improvements  this  year — expending  near  $1,500 
in  improvement  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  rolling,  and  of  good  rich  soil,  which  is 
generally  tilled,  and  produces  crops  of  all  kinds.  The  timber  consists  of  oak,  elm, 
ash,  walnut,  hickory,  sugar,  beech,  sycamore,  maple ;  comprising  about  50  per  cent 
of  its  surface. 


JASPER  COUNTY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  fair  of  the  Jasper  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  its  grounds,  near  Rensselaer,  August  21  to  24  inclusive. 

Our  people  do  not  take  the  interest  in  making  a  display  of  the  productions  of 
the  county  that  they  should. 

The  attendance  was  not  equal  to  former  years,  but  as  we  did  not  have  to  make 
any  improvements  we  were  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  fair,  and  all  premiums 
in  full. 

The  entries  were  not  large,  although  the  show  in  some  departments  was  good, 
especially  in  the  horse  department. 

The  corn  crop  in  our  county  is  light  this  year.  The  oat  crop  promised  a  heavy 
yield,  but  was  injured  by  rain  storm,  as  was  the  com.    Hay  crop  good. 

No  disease  among  live  stock,  and  wintering  in  good  condition. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Kankakee  river,  and  the 
southern  by  the  Iroquois. 

There  is  considerable  of  timber  along  the  streams,  but  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  area  is  prairie. 

Bich  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  county, 
and  building  stone  of  superior  quality  is  found  in  abundance. 

All  the  cereals  are  produced,  and  hay  and  grass  equal  to  any  county  in  the 
State,  making  it  a  good  location  for  stock  raising. 

Our  last  report  stated  we  were  boring  for  gas  and  oil.  We  found  gas  in  small 
quantities,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  any  benefit,  yet  we  think  if  properly  tested  it 
can  be  found  here  in  paying  quantity. 
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KNOX   COUNTY. 

For  the  eighteenth  time  our  society  held  its  annual  fair,  and  for  the  corres- 
ponding number  of  timeb  we  now  make  our  report  of  the  doingH  of  this  county,  to 
show  that  we  have  done  our  part  in  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, in  promulgating  the  best  methods  of  tilling  and  draining,  in  properly  testing 
inventions  to  economize  labor,  in  comparing  the  merits  of  the  various  products  of 
the  soil,  and  in  stimulating,  by  competition,  a  general  improvement  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  farm. 

The  date  chosen  for  our  exhibition  was  not  a  time  of  year  when  fair  weather 
can  be  most  expected,  but  a  week  that  we  could  profit  by  the  observations  of  those 
of  our  people  who  would  come  home  fresh  from  the  lessons  of  several  State  fairs, 
and  that  we  might  get  the  benefit  of  exhibitions  at  certain  nearer  fairs  of  import- 
ance. Our  expectations  were  realiased  in  every  way,  and  we  could  have  hoped  for 
nothing  better  except  the  weather.  Entries  were  up  to  former  years.  Bain  the 
last  three  days  of  our  fair  did  not  hinder  our  people  from  attending,  as  a  large 
crowd  were  in  attendance  each  day.  Although  thus  hindered  the  money  receipts 
were  above  our  expectations,  indicating  that  if  clear  days  had  given  the  opportu- 
nity the  proceeds  would  have  been  unprecedented  for  a  county  fair  having  nothing 
but  legitimate  fair  attractions. 

The  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  hog  and  poultry  departments  were  well  filled,  and 
probably  the  best  display  that  has  been  made  since  the  oiganization  of  the  society. 

Floral  Hall  was  full  of  the  finest  fabrics  that  could  be  made  by  women.  There 
is  no  room  for  comment  on  the  articles,  for  they  were  all  as  fine  as  could  be  made. 

The  agricultural  implements  on  exhibition  were  too  numerous  to  itemize. 
Several  different  kinds  of  self-binders  and  mowers,  all  running  by  steam,  was  a 
show  within  itself,  besides  com  shellers,  sickle  grinders,  cider  mills,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  in  motion. 

Speed  was  good  each  day,  which  attracted  large  crowds  to  witness  the  races. 

The  carriage  men  made  a  splendid  show  of  carriages,  buggies,  and  everything 
in  their  line  of  business.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  shows  of  the  kind  ever  wit- 
nessed on  the  ground. 

The  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potato  crops  in  the  county  were  good.  Apples, 
peaches  and  other  fruits  were  abundant 

LAKE   COUNTY. 

The  Lake  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  thirtieth  annual  fair  at  Crown 
Point,  from  September  18  to  21.  The  entries  of  horses  were  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  the  exhibit  of  other  live  stock  was  quite  poor.  The  fioral  hall  exhibit 
was  good,  particularly  in  the  new  educational  department.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  feature  of  our  fair. 

The  attendance  was  only  an  average,  much  dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  patron- 
age being  occasioned  by  abolishing  family  season  tickets.  The  society  has  reoon- 
*sidered  this  matter,  and  next  year  we  shall  have  family  tickets,  and  it  is  hoped  an 
increased  attendance. 
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Horee  raifliog  is  Btill  a  leading  feature  of  our  farming ;  our  monthly  horse  mark- 
ets bring  the  buyer  and  seller  together  at  home.  Farmers,  near  stations,  are  en- 
gaged largely  in  shipping  milk  to  Chicago.  As  a  result  the  butter  product  is  be- 
coming scarcer,  and  the  price  correspondingly  higher.  General  crops'  were  good 
the  past  year,  though  much  oats  were  lost  by  reason  of  severe  storms  at  harvest. 
Barbed  wire  is  the  chief  material  used  in  fencing,  and  the  stock  law  is  fully  en- 
forced. 

With  the  increase  of  manufacturing  interest  in  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
an  increased  demand  will  arise  for  garden  produce,  and  the  market  be  brought 
nearer  home.  Situated  as  we  are  near  the  "market  of  the  west,"  Chicago,  and 
with  thirteen  railroads  through  the  county,  we  never  fail  to  find  a  market  for  all 
products. 

This  county  lacks  gravel  beds,  and  as  a  result  the  roads  are  bad  at  times. 
Large  scrapers  keep  the  roads  well-surfaced,  and  allow  the  water  to  escape  freely, 
consequently  we  have  no  such  bad  roads  as  years  ago.  Some  forty  miles  of  dredge 
ditches  (20  feet  wide)  have  been  dug  through  the  Kankakee  and  other  marshes, 
and  several  miles  more  under  contract  These  already  have  had  a  beneficial  efiect 
upon  the  wet  lands,  and  with  lateral  ditches  fully  completed,  the  Kankakee  swamp 
may  become  a  thing  of  the  past 

Several  artesian  wells  are  in  successful  operation  at  Hammond  and  East 
Chicago,  at  a  depth  of  some  1,800  feet.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  drill  one  at 
Crown  Point,  but  at  this  date  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet  has  been  reached  with  no 
flowing  stream.    This  assures  us  that  we  have  no  gas  fields  here. 

LAPOBTE  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Fair  of  our  Agricultural  Association  was  held  on 
the  county  fair  grounds,  commencing  October  2,  lasting  four  days.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  inclement  weather  it  was  well  attended,  and  the  exhibitions  in  some  de- 
partments exceeded  former  exhibitions,  especially  in  the  horse  department,  every 
stall,  including  all  the  new  ones  built  during  the  season,  being  filled. 

Our  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  and  several  substantial  improvements  were 
made. 

During  the  year  the  increase  of  pedigreed  stock  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  advances  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  within  the  borders  of  this  county, 
and  it  has  been  quite  fully  demonstrated  that  the  care  and  expense  of  raising  a 
thoroughbred  is  no  greater  than  a  "scrub.'' 

The  crops  throughout  the  county  have  been  very  good,  consequently  the  farms 
have  been  improved  correspondingly,  and  improved  appliances  are  constantly  being 
brought  into  requisition,  more  scientific  methods  are  being  employed,  doing  away 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  drudgery  that  characterized  the  farmer's  life  in  the 
days  of  the  past 

The  thoughtful  farmer  is  not  slow  to  take  the  advantages  that  our  agricul- 
tural societies  ofier,  to  grasp  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others  that  will 
meet  his  peculiar  views,  therefore  becoming  men  of  the  broadest  culture,  and  men 
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that  are  a  practical  benefit  to  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  Our  educa- 
tional advantages  are  second  to  none  in  the  State,  and  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, or  industries  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  this 
county,  Michigan  City  and  Laporte  during  the  past  year.  Not  only  are  the  "  har- 
bor" and  *' maple"  cities  becoming  manufacturing  centers,  but  the  cluster  of  crys- 
tal lakes  lying  between  these  two  cities,  are  becoming  famous  for  their  beauty,  and 
are  destined  to  become  the  place  of  "rest  and  recreation"  for  all  those  that  desire 
it  throughout  the  State.  Fargher's  Island,  Holmes'  resort,  and  the  New  Church  or 
Swedenborgian  Assembly  grounds,  are  becoming  quite  famous.  One  hundred  acres 
of  land  has  been  purchased,  and  is  being  laid  out  for  cottages,  on  the  "  Chautau- 
qua "  grounds  by  the  Baptist  denomination  of  this  and  surrounding  States,  which 
will  make  within  the  coming  year  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  western  middle  States,  and  which  we  think  will  be  of  great  value 
to  this  county.  We  are  making  an  effort  to  keep  the  interests  of  agriculture  apace 
with  the  other  developments  al>out  us;  committees  have  been  appointed,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  the  holding  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  discuss  the  different  problems  and  questioub  that  will  be  useful  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

MONROE    COUNTY. 

The  fourth  annual  fair  of  our  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
grounds  near  Bloomington,  September  4  lo  7,  inclusive.  On  account  of  rain  a 
portion  of  that  time  our  exhibits  in  the  horse  and  cattle  department  was  not  so 
good  as  it  no  doubt  would  have  been,  but  notwithstanding  this  hindrance  the 
society  paid  all  expenses  and  premiums  in  full.  The  horses  and  cattle  that  were 
exhibited  were  generally  of  a  high  order  and  has  given  a  still  greater  impetus  to 
breeders  to  improve  their  stock.  The  exhibit  of  hogs  and  sheep  were  very  good, 
aB  well  as  the  poultry  exhibit.  The  show  of  vegetables,  grain  and  seeds,  as  well  as 
fruits,  was  excellent.  The  ladies  department,  consisting  first  of  table  luxuries, 
was  excellent,  much  skill  being  displayed  in  getting  up  this  part  of  the  show; 
next,  our  business  exhibits,  hand  and  machine  work,  decorations,  art  work,  etc, 
were  fine.  In  fact,  the  woman's  department  was  the  center  of  attraction,  and 
much  commendation  and  praise  was  given  them  for  the  skill  displayed  in  its  ar- 
rangement. The  amount  of  premiums  paid  was  $772.39 ;  amount  of  expenses  of 
the  fair  was  $354.  Total  receipts  of  fair,  $1,126.39;  premiums  paid,  $772.39  ;  in- 
cidental expenses,  $354 ;  total  expenses  and  premiums,  $1,126.39,  balancing  our  ac- 
counts for  the  year. 

MARION    COUNTY. 

Progressive  in  its  plans  and  earnest  in  its  efforts,  the  society  the  past  year  has 
steadily  advanced,  retaining  its  usual  interest. 

Many  excellent  papers  have  been  provided,  apd  the  discussions  wei*^  w^irked 
with  great  earnestness. 
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On  examining  the  reports  during  the  year  I  deem  the  following  a  fair  abstract 
of  them : 

Wheat  was  short  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality,  mostly  grading  No.  3.  A 
more  abundant  crop  of  good  corn  was  never  known  throughout  the  country.  Hay 
one-half  a  crop.  Oats  an  average  yield.  Garden  products  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  early  potatoes.  Standard  fruits  were  abundant ;  most  small  fruits  were  a 
short  crop. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society  has  been  much  better  than  for  the  past 
two  years,  enabling  us  to  hold  our  three  annual  fairs— culinary,  strawberry,  live 
stock  and  vegatable,  on  which  $128  was  ofiered  in  premiums.  It  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  every  obligation  of  the  society,  leaving  a  nice  little  sum  in  the  treas- 
ury with  which  to  commence  the  new  year,  and  we  hope  for  continued  success. 

MONTGOMERY   CODNTY. 

The  time  having  come  for  another  report  from  Montgomery  County,  the  first 
impression  of  the  writer  is  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  write  anything  of  Mont- 
gomery County  or  its  agricultural  association,  but  upon  more  deliberate  thought 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  from  so  good  a  county  and  one  that  has  reached  such 
high  standing  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  certainly  something  should  be 
said.  The  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Association  was  organized  in  1880, 
and  its  first  fair  held  in  September  of  that  year.  Nine  successive  fairs  have  been 
held,  and  each  has  been  fraught  with  success  that  has  been  looked  upon  as  mar- 
velous. 

With  each  succeeding  fair  the  zeal  of  the  management  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  exhibitor  and  visitor  has  but  increased  until  it  no  longer  remains  a  doubt 
but  a  positive  certainty  in  the  mind  of  every  one  that  the  Montgomery  County  fair 
is  second  to  none  in  the  State.     Why  is  it  so? 

First,  because  to  the  exhibitor  such  large  premiums  are  ofiered  and  promptly 
paid  in  full  that  it  is  an  object  of  profit  to  them  to  bring  their  stock  and  products. 
The  sight-seeing  public  realize  this  in  the  fact  that  they  can  see  the  best  the  coun- 
try produces  (for  no  one  need  exhibit  at  our  fair  that  has  not  the  best)  and  enjoy  a 
day  upon  a  fair  ground  such  as  can  only  be  found  here. 

Within  the  last  year  great  improvements  have  been  made.  The  old  buildings 
have  been  remodeled  and  improved,  new  buildings  added,  and  much  done  to  beau- 
tify the  grounds. 

The  water  from  the  grand  springs  on  our  grounds  is  used  by  the  Crawfords- 
vllle  Water  Works  Company  to  supply  the  city.  After  using  water  from  other 
noted  springs  it  was  decided  by  the  water  works  company  that  the  fair  ground 
springs  was  the  best,  and  overtures  made  to  the  association  were  accepted,  so  that 
now  we  not  only  have  the  most  excellent  water  on  the  grounds  but  throughout  all 
the  city.  Our  grounds  are  supplied  with  this  water  pumped  directly  from  the 
springs.    Of  its  purity  and  abundance  those  who  attend  our  fairs  can  testify. 

In  addition  to  other  improvements  an  artificial  lake  (at  a  cost  of  $1,700)  has 
been  formed  in  the  circle,  which  enhances  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the 
^^roands. 
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The  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Association  has  not  had  an  aim  to  de- 
clare  large  dividends,  and,  although  each  fair  has  been  wonderfully  profitable, 
every  dollar  has  been  spent  in  efforts  to  make  the  grounds  attractive.  No  divi-- 
dends  have  ever  been  paid,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the  present  management  that 
any  shall  be  paid. 

From  tables  you  may  find  in  another  part  of  this  book  you  will  see  that  at  the 
last  fair  there  were  1,888  entries  in  the  live  stock  department — a  number  corre- 
sponding with  the  year  in  which  the  fair  was  held.  What  significance  this  may 
bear  the  writer  will  not  predict  Upon  these  entries  $6,175  was  paid  in  premiums. 
The  total  number  of  entries  for  the  fair  was  3,648,  upon  which  premiums  in  cash 
were  paid  amounting  to  $7,195. 

Now  what  of  the  fair  of  1889  ?  For  this  we  cannot  foretell,  save  that  the  same 
management  will  have  it  in  charge  and  that  the  same  liberal  premiums  will  be 
offered,  which  certainly  is  enough  to  insure  it  the  success  it  justly  deserves. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  fair  of  our  Joint  8tock  Agricultural  Association  was 
held  on  our  grounds  within  the  city  limits  of  Anderson.  The  fair  proved  to  be 
about  an  average  for  our  County.  All  departments  were  represented — some  mod- 
erately well.  The  domestic  skill,  as  to  culinary,  was  rather  well  represented.  Our 
receipts  of  cash  fell  somewhat  short  of  those  of  former  years.  The  display  of 
corn  and  wheat  was  light.  Vegetables  also  light.  The  show  of  horses  of  various 
classes  was  considered  good.  On  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  only  moderate.  Com,  in 
this  cotinty,  is  selling  now  at  27  cents.  Hay,  $15  per  ton.  Potatoes,  60  cents  per 
bushel.  Apples,  60  cents  per  bushel.  On  the  whole,  real  estate  has  advanced  in 
price  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  The  city  of  Anderson,  in  the  last  year,  has 
secured  the  location  of  five  large  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  from  $375,000  to  $400,000,  and  has  increased  in  popula- 
tion 1,500  to  2,000.  Throughout  the  County  we  have  thirty-one  natural  gas  wells, 
which  are  adding  daily  to  our  wealth  and  population.  Hogs  are  scarce  and  prices 
high.  Cattle  plenty  and  at  fair  prices.  Wheat  looks  fair  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

NKWTON  COUNTY. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  our  County  Agricultural  Association  was  held 
September  11  to  14,  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  located  just  outside  the  suburbs 
of  the  thriving  and  enterprising  little  village  of  Morocco. 

The  competition  in  the  horse  department  was  attractive  and  spirited,  all 
classes  being  numerously  represented,  including  French  draft,  Clyde,  standard 
coach  and  general  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  awards  were  increased 
over  last  year,  the  exhibit  of  cattle  fell  off,  being  represented  principally  by  the 
Polled  Angus. 

In  the  sheep  department  the  exhibit  was  not  large,  but  the  quality  good. 
Hampshiredown  taking  the  lead. 
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The  hog  department  was  represented  by  the  Poland  China  and  Chester  White, 
the  former  showing  some  very  fine  specimens.  The  poultry  department  was  nu- 
merously and  well  represented. 

The  field  and  garden  display  was  not  large,  but  contained  several  excellent 
specimens.  Art  and  floral  halls  were  fairly  represented  as  regards  number  of  en- 
tries.   Competition  spirited. 

The  attendance- was  large,  and  after  paying  off  all  premiums  in  full  we  had 
left  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  feeling  of  congratulation  on  all  hands  that  the  fair  had  been  so  much  of  a  suc- 
cess. Our  little  village  of  Morocco  has,  since  this  year's  exhibition,  been  treated 
to  the  convenience  and  profit  of  the  location  and  completion  of  a  new  branch  rail- 
road, so  that  now  our  farmers  have  abundant  railroad  facilities. 

The  farmers  of  Newton  County  have  but  lately  awakened  to  the  importance 
and  economy  of  more  thorough  drainage,  the  legitimate  fruits  of  which  is  that  in 
the  agricultural  portion,  the  southern  half  of  our  county,  we  now  have  six  exten- 
sive tile  factories,  their  annual  output  not  being  nearly  adequate  to  supply  the 
home  demand. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Society  held  its  thirty-third  annual  fair  at  Ligonier,  September  11  to  14. 
The  continued  dry  weather  made  it  very  unfavorable,  the  dust  being  almost  un- 
bearable. The  new  ground  purchased  and  improved  since  the  last  fair  was  not 
entirely  completed  and  the  exhibition  was  not  quite  up  to  the  expectation  of  the 
managers.  The  early  date  at  which  the  fair  was  held  was  considered  unfavorable, 
it  being  the  basy  season  for  farmers.  The  fair,  however,  was  an  average  one.  The 
live  stock  department,  especially  horses  and  cattle,  was  excellent,  and  brought 
forth  expressions  of  delight  and  satisfaction  from  visitors.  The  agricultural  and 
horticultural  departments  were  rather  light.  The  unfavorableseason-  for  such 
products  made  this  inevitable. 

The  ladies'  department,  always  an  intereMting  feature  of  our  fairs,  surpassed  in 
elegance  and  number  any  former  effort.  The  handiwork  of  the  ladies  in  art  needle 
work  and  paintings  was  elegant,  and  the  expressions  of  wonder  and  delight  among 
the  many  visitors  were  numerous.  The  receipts  enabled  us  to  pay  all  premiums  in 
fall,  expenses  of  fair,  and  leave  a  reasonable  amount  to  apply  on  the  improvements 
on  our  new  grounds. 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited  and  no  gambling  of  any  kind 
permitted. 

The  Society  is  in  good  working  condition  and  promises  many  good  things  in 
the  future. 
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P08EY   COUNTY. 

The  thirtieth  annual  fair  of  the  Poaey  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Society,  one  mile  east  of  New  Harmony,  September  17  to 
21.  The  receipts  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  for  admis- 
sions, and  twenty-four  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  for  rents  and  percentages. 
Total,  four  thousand  and  ninety  dollars.  The  amount  paid  for  premiums,  expenses 
and  improvements  was  twenty-five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven  dollars. 

The  exhibition  was  fully  up  to  former  years.  The  display  in  all  departments 
was  good,  and  in  many  instances  excelled  former  exhibitions. 

The  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes,  in  this  county,  was  enormous, 
wheat  averaging  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  fruit  crop  was  better  than 
for  many  years. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

The  Pulaski  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  held  no  fair 
last  year  (1888).  It  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  hold  over 
until  another  season,  to  give  time  to  make  some  needed  improvements  upon  the 
grounds,  and  also  give  the  people  to  understand  that  stockholders  of  county  fairs 
do  not  become  rich  all  at  once,  but  on  the  contrary  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
most  rigid  economy  to  make  fairs  self-sustaining. 

Pulaski  County  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Fulton,  on  the  south  by  Cass,  on  the  west  by  Jasper,  and  on  the  north  by  Starke 
County,  The  surface  of  the  country  is  slightly  rolling,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween prairie  and  timber  lands,  and  has  a  diversity  of  soil  which  is  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  all  the  cereals,  grasses  and  Indian  corn.  For  root  crops  and  vines  it  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  State  for  productiveness.  There  has  been  great  improvements  the 
past  year  on  farms,  in  the  way  of  fencing,  tiling  and  breaking  the  virgin  soil ;  also 
in  tree  culture,  both  fruit  and  ornamental.  The  grade  of  stock  is  being  improved 
from  year  to  year  in  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep,  and  the  people  are  endeavoring 
to  keep  step  with  her  sister  counties. 

PORTBR  COUNTS. 

The  growing  season  of  1888  was  marked  for  extremes,  as  to  temperature,  ndn 
fall,  and  drouth,  each  period  being  a  little  over  done  for  good  results. 

The  early  planting  season  was  favorable,  but  was  soon  followed  by  an  uncom- 
mon rain  fall,  injuring  more  or  less  many  acres  of  corn  and  oat4  in  low  spots  on 
flat  surfaces. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  rain  fall  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  the  drainage 
heretofore  ample  to  protect  the  crops  was  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  and 
avoid  injury. 

The  grass  crop,  and  the  season  for  securing  the  same,  was  all  that  could  be 
deeired. 
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The  wheat  crop  was  fair  as  to  yield  and  quality,  and  wAs  secured  without 
much  injury,  hut  the  oat  crop,  although  fine  and  in  excellent  condition  for  harvest- 
ing, was  visited  hy  another  excessive  rain  storm,  and  that  portion  earliest  sown  did 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  cure  before  harvesting,  and  had  more  or  less  smutty 
heads,  the  grain  when  threshed  being  bleached  and  dusty.  That  portion  not  har- 
vested was  wasted  by  being  beaten  down  and  shelled  off. 

The  com  crop  was  bountiful  in  yield  and  generally  of  excellent  quality.  A 
small  per  cent,  was  shriveled  in  sections  covered  by  the  excessive  rains. 

The  period  of  plowing  and  seeding  of  wheat  was  laborious,  indeed,  the  soil 
being  so  compact  and  lumpy — the  effects  of  the  heavy  rains  followed  by  drouth. 
That  portion  plowed  early  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  soil  plowed  later  seemed 
hard  and  lifeless,  and  the  plant  made  a  feeble  growth. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  Fair ''  season,  the  holiday  of  the  husbandman,  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  the  "boys.''  A  little  season  of  rest  before  the  fall  work 
comes  on,  and  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  toil  and  care,  to  exchange 
greetings  with  those  more  distant  and  seldom  met,  to  make  new  acquaintances,  and 
learn  new  ideas  and  gain  recreation  and  rest. 

The  Porter  County  Fair  was  a  success  in  all  respects  ~a  season  of  enjoyment 
to  the  multitudes  who  came  from  far  and  near. 

The  exhibits  came  from  all  sections  of  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and  also 
from  other  States. 

PIKE  county; 

Our  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  eighteenth  annual  fair,  near  Peters- 
bnrg,  from  September  3  to  7,  inclusive,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  failed 
to  pay  all  of  its  premiums,  repairs  and  expenses.  As  shown  by  our  financial  re- 
port our  receipts  were  only  $2,895.35,  while  our  expenses  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$3^300.  The  attendance  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  and  it  seems  that  our  people 
are  losing  interest  in  our  fair.  I  can  only  account  lor  it  in  one  way,  viz.:  That 
*'  travelling  caravans  '*  go  from  one  fair  to  another  with  selected  stock  and  ar- 
ticlesy  and  our  farmers  have  learned  from  past  experience  that  they  can  not  suc- 
cessfully compete  against  these  professionals.  There  has  been,  up  to  this  time, 
no  complaint  against  the  managers,  and  our  Board  of  Directors  are  usually  from 
oar  best  farmers  and  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  premiums  awarded 
to  citizens  of  our  county  was  not  one-third  of  the  amount  paid  by  us,  while  at 
least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  came  from  them.  I  suppose  this  is  so  with 
other  fairs.  '  I  hope  that  in  a  few  years  the  policy  will  be  to  confine  the  premi- 
ums to  county  limits. 

The  year  1888  was  a  prosperous  one  to  the  farmers  of  Pike  county.  The  yield 
of  wheat  was  larger  to  the  acre  than  ever  before,  and  the  quality  was  first  class ; 
the  acreage  was  up  to  previous  years.  This  is  one  of  the  best  wheat-producing 
counties  in  the  State,  and  has  been  for  several  years. 

The  corn  crop  was  good,  as  it  was  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  our 
farmers  have  realized  a  much  better  price  for  it  than  was  expected  last  September. 
Very  few  sold  for  less  than  25  cents  per  bushel  at  the  crib,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
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a  great  many  that  it  is  iC  mistake  at  all  times  for  a  fanner  to  sell  his  com.  It  is 
insisted  that  he  should  feed  it  to  stock  and  sell  it  that  way.  The  most  of  the  sur- 
plus corn  sold  in  this  county  is  raised  on  White  river  bottom  land. 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  raised  in  abundance,  and  our  fruit 
crop,  which  is  our  only  uncertain  crop,  was  immense,  with  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
etc.,  in  abundance,  and  no  sale  for  the  surplus. 

PARKE  COUNTY. 

The  Indiana  Agricultural  Reports  for  1887,  also  those  of  1886,  contain  full 
descriptions  of  the  county,  its  resources  and  industries,  as  well  as  detailed  accounts 
of  the  Fair  Society  and  its  annual  meetings  of  those  years.  To  again  present  this 
descriptive  matter  would  be  uninteresting,  and  to  review  in  detail  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Fair  held  August  20th-24th  would  be  but  to  repeat  accounts  heretofore  given. 
The  uniform  success  of  previous  exhibits  attended  the  last  exhibition  only  in  an 
increased  degree.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  management  to  be  progressive,  and  so  we 
are  devising  new  plans  and  experimenting  with  methods  to  the  end  that  we  may 
attain  the  highest  possible  results  consistent  with  our  environment.  Among  other 
new  features  I  may  mention  three,  all  of  which  gave  results  highly  satisfactory. 
First,  we  doubled  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  advertising ;  second,  we  trebled 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  speed  ring;  third,  we  made  elapses  for  pure  bred  draft 
horses  and  standard  bred  horses  in  addition  to  the  three  classes  usually  found  in 
catalogues.  During  the  coming  year  we  expect  to  beautify  our  grounds  and  pro- 
vide further  for  the  comfort  of  both  exhibitors  and  visitors. 

BANDOLPH   COUNTY. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  our  grounds  one-half  mile 
northwest  of  Winchester  August  28th-31st.  The  Fair  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county,  the  largest  number  being  in  attendance  on  Thursday 
of  any  one  day  in  the  history  of  fairs  in  the  county.  We  have  one  of  the  finest 
Fair  Grounds  in  the  State,  containing  twenty-one  acres.  In  the  north-east  comer 
under  a  leafy  grove  is  a  beautiful  mound  with  an  elevation  of  six  to  ten  feet,  show- 
ing the  work  of  an  ancient  race.  Every  department  was  well  represented,  and  the 
weather  was  all  that  anyone  could  wish.  Floral  Hall  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  the 
skill,  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  ladies  of  our  county,  and  the  educational  display 
could  scarcely  be  excelled. 

The  display  of  horses  and  cattle  was  good,  especially  horses,  showing  the  great 
interest  that  our  people  take  in  raising  a  finer  and  better  grade. 

The  hog  and  sheep  department  were  well  represented  with  as  fine  specimens  of 
porkers  and  fine  wool  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  poultry 
show  was  considerably  in  advance  of  past  years. 

The  total  number  of  entries  in  all  departments  waH  the  largest  ever  made  in 
any  single  year.  The  agricultural  was  not  quite  <>qual  to  last  year.  The  horti- 
cultural was  creditable,  but  f^U  sho^rt  of  what  it  might  have  been,  showinff  very 
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materially  the  lack  of  a  good  live  and  energetic  Horticultural  Society  in  our 
county.  All  things  considered,  it  being  a  campaign  year,  our  Fair  was  a 
success.  About  seven  hundred  dollars  in  improvements  were  put  on  the  grounds 
this  year.  We  paid  our  premiums  in  full,  but  left  a  small  indebtedness  on  our 
building.  The  Society  suffered  a  loss  of  $400  during  the  summer  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  stalls  being  burned. 

Randolph  county  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  drained 
by  White  Biver  in  the  center,  Greensfork  on  the  south,  and^the  Mississinewa  on  the 
north,  serving  to  make  it  in  depth  and  richness  of  soil  a  county  highly  fitted  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  its  spirited  and  industrious  citizens  grow  an  abundance  of  corn 
and  wheat.  Almost  all  the  swamp  lands  have  been  thorougly  drained  and  put  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Our  farmers  aro  fully  up  to  the  times  in  the  way 
of  farm  machinery  and  all  other  improvements.  We  have  at  least  ninety  miles  of 
railroad,  two  hundred  miles  of  free  turnpike,  and  Winchester,  our  county  seat,  be- 
ing situated  within  the  limits  of  a  great  gas  belt,  places  it  now  in  a  state  of  rapid 
growth  and  development,  so  that  we  can  really  look  forward  to  a  bright  future  for 
Randolph  county. 

SPENGEB  COUNTY. 

The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Spencer  Ck>unty  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Society  was  held  at  Chrisney,  October  1  to  6.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
weather,  either  raining  or  threatening  to  rain  during  most  of  the  week,  we  had 
a  good  exhibit,  and  the  attendance  was  tolerably  fair,  though  neither  were  as  large 
as  former  fairs  have  been. 

The  exhibit  in  the  horse  department  was  most  excellent,  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with  any  fair  in  the  State.  Other  departments  were  not  so  well  repre- 
sented as  they  would  have  been  had  the  weather  been  favorable,  though  the  result 
of  the  fair  was  very  encouraging. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  fair  quite  an  interest  is  manifested  among  farm- 
ers and  stock  raisers  in  regard  to  procuring  good  breeds  of  stock,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  thoroughbred  horses  were  exhibited.  Cattle  are  confined  principally  to  the 
Jersey,  Holstein  and  Short-horn  breeds.  We  are  behind  in  sheep  raising,  but  pro- 
duce annually  immense  numbers  of  ho^^s,  principally  Poland  China  and  Berkshire. 
The  ladies'  department  was  very  creditable,  the  more  so  as  it  was  almost  entirely 
home  work,  and  reflected  much  credit  to  the  skill,  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
ladies  of  our  county. 

Spencer  County  is  mainly  agricultural,  and  in  the  southwest,  which  is  low, 
level  and  very  fertile,  abundant  crops  of  tobacco,  wheats  com,  hay  and  potatoes 
are  raised,  these  with  oats,  sugar  cane  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised  throughout  the 
entire  county.  The  northeast,  along  the  Ohio  River,  is  broken  and  hilly,  and 
abounds  in  various  fruits  The  surface  in  many  places  is  underlaid  with  an  abund- 
ance of  as  good  coal  as  is  in  the  State. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Oar  annual  fair  was  held  September  10  to  15  incliisiye,  on  new  grounds  oce- 
half  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Sullivan.  The  weather  was  fair  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  visitors  and  exhibitors  to  attend.  Both  classes  were  there  in 
creditable  numbers;  the  latter  made  a  very  favorable  display  in  qaality,  and  while 
the  number  of  people  upon  the  grounds  indicated  a  good  attendance  of  visitors, 
the  gate  receipts  fell  short  of  any  previous  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
over  $3,000  original  stock  and  $4,000  additional  stock,  divided  in  $10  shares,  each 
share  representing  a  free  ticket  of  admission  for  a  man,  his  wife  and  all  his 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  during  the  fair,  accounts  for  the  falling  off  of 
the  gate  receipts.  The  purchase  of  the  new  grounds,  fifty  acres  for  $4,000,  made 
it  necessary  to  sell  the  additional  stock.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  have  been  paid 
on  the  new  grounds,  and  improvements  made  to  the  amount  of  $6,355.25,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $2,500  yet  to  be  paid  on  the  land  purchased.  The  improvements  made 
are  well-constructed  and  adapted  to  the  purpose;  the  buildings  are  of  late  archi- 
tectural designs,  and  the  track  for  speeding  horses  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  adopted  by  ihe  National  Trotting  Association.  While  the  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  ready  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  improvement 
$3,527.81,  over  and  above  stock  subscribed,  it  is  believed  that  two  or  three  good 
fairs  will  pay  off  the  entire  indebtedness.  Moving  the  fair  grounds  caused  an  un- 
friendly feeling  on  the  part  of  some,  while  others  objected  to  the  new  ground 
from  the  fact  that  it  made  the  distance  one-fourth  mile  further  from  town.  All  of 
these  objections  had  to  be  overcome,  and  at  this  time  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  executive  committee  did  a  wise  thing  in  purchasing  the  new  ground,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  abundance  of  good  water,  buildings  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, sufficiently  convenient  for  all  to  attend,  and  the  fair  a  fixture  for  the  future. 
Gambling  and  all  kinds  of  intoxicants  were  excluded  from  our  grounds,  and  so 
far  as  heard  from  no  complaint  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  management.  A 
beautiful  elevation,  from  75  to  100  feet  in  height,  in  the  center  of  the  grounds, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  with  a  well  of  inexhaustible  water  at  the  highest  point, 
which,  if  pumped  by  a  windmill,  can  be  made  to  supply  the  entire  grounds.  Other 
wells  have  been  dug  to  supply  temporary  wants,  until  the  necessary  piping  is  put 
in  place.  A  new  set  of  officers,  mostly  of  energetic  and  enterprising  men,  have 
been  elected  to  complete  one  of  the  finest  locations  for  a  fair  grounds  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  or  any  other  State.  The  old  officers  who  have  served  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  fair,  retire  wishing  them  success,  and  will  aid  in  every 
way  to  make  the  new  fair  grounds  a  place  of  beauty;  comfort  and  convenience  for 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  society. 

Wheat,  in  parts  of  the  county,  was  an  entire  failure,  other  parts  a  fair  crop. 
Com  the  best  crop  probably  ever  raised  in  the  county.  Hay  a  fair  crop — price 
from  $7  to  $8  in  meadow;  bailed  and  delivered,  from  $  0  to  $12,  according  to 
grade.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  hog  cholera  took  from  10  to  12  per  oenC 
of  the  hogs.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  feed  last  winter  much  of  the  young 
stock  was  sold,  hence  the  farmers  are  short  of  stock  this  year  to  feed  the  surplus 
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com.  Vegetables,  the  past  year,  were  the  finest  ever  grown  in  the  county.  Every 
family  was  provided  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  their  own  use  through  the  winter. 
The  crop  of  apples  and  peaches  was  abundant.  Every  cellar  full  to  overflowing 
at  this  time  with  as  fine  apples  as  the  climate  ever  produced.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  county  is  rapidly  developing  its  coal  resources,  especially  in  Jackson  and  Cass 
Townships.  Five  hundred  and  nineteen  men,  including  439  miners  proper  and  70 
outside  workers,  are  now  employed  in  mining*  About  three  hundred  thousand 
dollan  have  been  invested  in  the  works  at  Alum  Cave;  probably  the  same  amount 
at  Dugger,  Buell,  Lyenton  and  the  Hancock  and  Eonkle  Mines,  putting  out  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  coal  every  day.  A  new  company  has  been  organized  to  develop 
the  coal  at  Old  Pittsburg,  and  all  of  the  stock  subscribed  by  capitalists  able  to  push 
the  enterprise.  The  veins  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alum  Cave  are  from  6 
to  9  feet  in  thickness,  of  good  quality  for  stove,  furnace  or  gas  coal.  While  the 
agricultural  and  stock  interests  are  kept  up,  hundreds  of  our  people  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  our  mineral  wealth.  We  have  a  number  of 
men  engaged  in  breeding  the  diiBTerent  strains  of  thoroughbred  horses,  Short  horm 
Hereford,  Polled  Angus  and  dairy  cattle. 

The  prospect  for  wheat  for  the  next  year  is  very  fine  and  a  good  yield  per  acre, 
though  the  acreage  sown  is  not  as  large  as  in  former  years.  Stock  cattle  have 
required  but  little  feed  yet  (January  5),  and  are  generally  in  good  condition. 
Stock  hogs  short  one-half  for  spring  feeders.  An  item  of  interest,  I  have  over- 
looked, to  the  farming  community,  is  the  quantity  of  fire  clay  adapted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  tile  of  a  superior  quality.  Only  one  factory  (at  the  county  seat)  is 
making  this  class  of  tile.  Tile  made  from  fire  clay  is  pronounced  by  good  farmers 
to  be  superior  to  ordinary  clay  tile,  and  can  be  made  and  put  on  the  market  for 
the  same  money,  or  nearly  so.  With  our  lands  thoroughly  tiled  the  products 
would  be  increased  from  one- third  to  one-half  per  acre. 


STEUBEN   COUNTY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Association 
was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  association  at  Angola  September  19  to  21.  For 
several  years  past  we  have  held  our  fairs  on  the  rainiest  week  in  October.  We 
have  paid  oat  every  time,  but  our  fairs  have  been  attended  with  great  discomfort 
to  the  management,  exhibitors  and  patrons.  This  year  the  weather  was  very 
pleasant,  yet  the  attendance  was  not  so  great  as  in  some  former  years.  This  was 
principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exceedingly  dry  weather  of  August  and 
early  September  had  delayed  seeding  fully  two  weeks,  and  our  fair  caught  the 
farmers  in  the  midst  of  wheat-sowing.  This  also  reduced  the  exhibit  in  some  de- 
partments. 

The  display  of  horses  was  very  full,  and  in  heavy  horses  excellent  in  quality. 
In  other  departments  of  live  stock  the  show  was  somewhat  deficient.  The  entries 
in  farm  and  garden  products  were  about  up  to  the  average.  The  fruit  display  was 
very  fine,  although  the  apple  crop  of  the  county  was  below  the  average.  Our 
Floral  Hall  was  a  blaze  of  beauty. 

18— Agr. 
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The  income  was  not  as  great  as  in  former  years,  jet  sufficient  to  make  the  fair 
a  sncceas. 

Oar  county  is  strictly  agricultural,  haying  no  manufactories,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale.  The  soil  is  so  varied  that  almost  every  variety  of  product  adapted  to 
the  climate  is  raised.  We  never  have  had  a  failure  in  all  kinds  of  crops  the  same 
year,  and  rarely  an  entire  failure  of  any  one  crop.  For  the  past  few  years  the 
methods  of  farming  have  heen  improving.  A  halt  has  been  called  in  the  waste  of 
timber  and  fertilizers.  Tile  draining  will  in  time  compensate  largely  for  denuding 
the  land  of  timber  and  draining  swamps.  A  few  years  of  such  improvement  as  is 
now  going  on  will  restore  our  lands  to  more  than  their  original  fertility. 

SHELBY  GOUNTY. 

The  tabulated  report  of  Shelby  County  shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  receipts 
compared  with  previous  years.  The  reasons  are  numerous,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  campaign,  and  the  fact  that  our  county  was  in  such  close  proximity  to  that 
which  held  the  candidate  for  presidential  honors.  Another  cause  which  led  to  the 
disaster  was  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  providing  new** features"  to  interest  those  in 
attendance  and  to  attract  those  who  remained  away. 

It  is  being  clearly  demonstrated  each  year  that  fair  associations  are  unable  to 
bring  the  people  together  in  numbers  on  the  opening  days  of  the  fairs  and  hold 
them  from  day  to  day  unless  they  provide  new  and  novel  attractions.  The  peo- 
ple have  come  to  look  upon  fairs  as  sources  of  amusement  as  well  as  instruction 
and  the  exhibition  of  live  stock.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  products  do  not 
excite  the  people  (if  we  except  the  speed  ring)  as  formerly,  for  the  reason  that  ad- 
vanced education  causes  them  to  read  more,  hence  they  are  thoroughly  cognizant 
of  every  improvement  long  before  the  time  for  holding  the  fair  has  arrived. 

The  recent  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  quantities  in  this  county  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  means  of  bringing  additional  manufactories,  and  industries  heretofore 
longed  for  will  soon  be  within  our  borders.  With  every  facility  for  shipping,  every 
road  in  the  county  graveled,  nearly  every  foot  of  land  tillable,  the  finest  water, 
best  blue  grass,  and  as  good  a  climate  as  there  is  on  Qod's  earth,  Shelby  County 
will  step  to  the  front  with  renewed  zeal  next  season,  and  hopes  to  show  to  her  sister 
counties  a  fair  greater  than  any  heretofore  given  under  our  auspices. 

TIPPSCANOE  CX)UNTY. 

The  oat  crop  was  unusually  large  and  of  high  grade.  About  an  average  of 
53  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wheat  crop  was  very  light,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  average  yield. 
Average  per  acre,  2  bushels. 

The  grass  crop  was  fair,  about  an  average  with  other  years.  Average,  2^  tons 
per  acre. 

The  fruit  crop  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  known  in  the  county. 

The  corn  crop  was  very  large  and  of  best  quality.  Average,  60  bushels  per 
acre. 

Our  farmers  are  all  thrifty  and  the  large  amount  of  improvements  throu^out 
the  county  is  an  indication  of  an  unusually  prosperous  year  to  our  husbandmen. 
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TIPTON  COUNTY. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Tipton  County  Fair  Companj  was  held  on 
grounds  near  Tipton,  beginning  August  18  and  continuing  five  days.  The  attend- 
ance was  good  and  the  gate  receipts,  while  hardly  satisfactory,  were  as  much  as 
was  anticipated,  owing  to  our  very  short  wheat  crop,  which  has  been  usually  good. 
But  the  Ck>mpany  decided  that  they  would  pay  all  premiums  in  full  and  all  ex- 
hibitors received  their  awards  of  premiums  before  they  left  the  grounds,  if  they 
called  for  them.  Our  company  has  enjoyed  prosperity  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  exhibits  from  its  organization,  and  this  year  was  not  an  exception,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  exhibits  over  any  former  year.  This  society  has  never  declared 
a  dividend,  and  has  put  all  profits  into  improvements.  We  had  a  number  of  ex- 
hibits from  other  States.    Especially  was  thb  the  case  in  the  speed  department 

The  Company  has  always  felt  that  they  needed  more  stalls,  and  this  year  de- 
cided to  build  one  hundred  new  ones,  expecting  to  have  an  abundance,  but  to  our 
surprise  they  were  all  taken  and  we  were  compelled  to  send  horses  away  for  want 
of  room. 

Our  Society  used  the  expert  system  and  found  it  very  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Although  our  fair  was  held  early  in  the  season,  all  classes  were  well  filled  in 
agricultural  hall,  as  well  as  in  other  departments.  All  awards  of  premiums  were 
made  on  the  third  day  and  in  the  afternoon  of  second  day,  thereby  afibrding  the 
visitors  a  better  opportunity  of  inspecting  exhibits,  which  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  old  way  of  making  awards  the  last  day. 

Tipton  County  is  in  the  natural  gas  belt  Oas  has  been  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  our  county  expects  to  reap  great  advantage  from  it. 


VIOO  CX>UMTY. 

The  fair  given  by  this  society  for  1888  was  a  success,  and  for  reasons  the  most 
popular  in  many  years.  The  erection  of  a  fine  two-story  exhibition  hall,  at  a  cost 
of  f6,000,  first  used  for  this  fair,  by  its  facilities  for  the  handsome  and  convenient 
display  of  exhibits,  contributed  much  to  the  general  success. 

In  Vigo  County,  where'  are  now  several  widely-known  stock  farms  devoted  to 
raising  fine  trotting  stock,  and  where  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of  the 
better  grades  of  horses,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  leading  interest  at  our  fair  should 
be  in  the  horse-ring,  where  the  display  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  large  and 
very  fine.  The  gradual  improvement  of  the  cattle  in  this  county,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cattle  of  tke  various  popular  breeds,  was  confirmed  by  the  in- 
creased exhibit  in  the  cattle  department,  which,  with  but  little  aid  from  neighbor- 
ing counties,  surpassed  many  previous  exhibitions  in  number  and  variety.  There 
was  also  an  improvement  in  the  swine  and  sheep  classes,  but  in  the  poultry  house, 
although  the  premiums  had  been  nearly  doubled,  the  display  was  but  half  of  what 
H  wu  (he  ^^ar  before,  raqkin^  hi^h  in  <}ualit^  however-    The  fftUing  ofi*  was  4"? 
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probably  to  many  breeders  being  short  of  fowls  this  season.  A  good  year  for  most 
of  the  agricultaral  products  was  followed  by  the  largest  exhibit  in  the  agricultural 
hall  in  many  years,  although  the  number  of  specimens  of  cereals  was  leas  than  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Local  pride  and  interest  contributed  to  a  superior  display  of 
mechanical  wares,  and  filled  the  fine  art  and  miscellaneous  departments  to  over- 
flowing. 

The  attendance  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained,  premiums  as  usual 
were  paid  in  full,  awards  were  satisfactory,  visitors  gratified,  and  the  society  found 
a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  result  of  the  year's  labor  has  been  profitable  to  Vigo  County,  although  by 
the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  there  are  many  instances  of  loss  by  individuals,  for 
wheat  has  ranged  from  nothing  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  inferior  grain.  Com  was  a 
good  crop,  but  it  has  been  larger.  The  overflow  of  bottom  lands  affected  the  yield 
of  the  richest  lands.  Oats,  which  promised  a  large  return,  were  flattened  by  summer 
storms,  and  fell  off  in  yield. 

Vigo  County  is  particularly  adapted  to  gardening  and  small  fruits,  and  its 
stretches  of  level,  fertile  prairie  are  showing  annually  an  increased  acreage  in 
market  gardening.  Generally,  this  last  season  was  very  favorable,  and  very  laige 
shipments  were  made  to  distant  markets.  Farms,  or  gardens,  devoted  to  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  many  of  them  exclusively  for  the  Chicago  market,  have  for 
a  series  of  years  shown  a  very  good  average,  and  the  result  should  lead  to  the  ex- 
tension of  gardening  in  preference  to  certain  lines  of  farming.  The  increased  at- 
tention to  raising  horses  and  cattle  will  withdraw  other  acres  from  unprofitable 
farming  in  this  county. 

In  preparation  for  the  fair  of  1889  this  society  will  spend  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  barring  the  vicissitudes  ot  seasons  and  weather  confidently  predicts 
the  usual  annual  gain. 

WARRICK    COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  this  county  was  held  on  the  new  grounds  of  the  association, 
at  Boonville.  The  exhibition  was  by  far  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  locality,  and 
one  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  managers  for  1889. 

The  new  grounds  are  within  and  adjoining  the  town,  and  easy  of  access  by 
numerous  streets.  The  improvements  are  all  good,  roomy,  substantial  buildings, 
well  arranged  f')r  the  purposes  for  which  used.  Many  favorable  comments  were 
elicited  from  our  patrons  by  reason  of  the  beautiful  location,  large  exhibition,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  our  fair. 

The  crops  of  1888  in  this  county  were  fair  but  hardly  up  to  the  average. 
Cloverseed  and  hay  were  most  deficient — probably  not  more  than  one-quarter  the 
usual  crop.  Corn  did  well,  but  suffered  damage  from  wind  and  wet  weather.  The 
wheat  crop  will  be  less  than  half  a  million  bushels  in  the  cohnty,  and  below  the 
average.  The  Irish  potato  and  sweet  |X)tato  yields  are  unusually  lai^,  and  will 
exceed  llo,000  bushels  of  the  former  and  13,500  of  the  latter. 

About  an  average  crop  of  tobacco  has  been  made — say  three  million  pounds— 
and  the  prospect  is  for  very  low  prices.     Warrick  is  the  largest  tobacco  producing 
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countj  in  the  State,  and  while  etanding  high  in  many  other  productions,  can  not 
claim  superioritj.  The  general  diyersity,  however,  of  her  agricultural  products, 
together  with  the  usual  good  average  yields,  will  commend  her  to  any  class  of  ag- 
riculturists. We  are  not  limited  to  any  one  or  two  articles,  hut  really  do  well  with 
anything  not  requiring  a  tropical  climate.  The  general  health  of  the  county  is 
good ;  except  in  tradition,  malaria  is  unknown.  The  county  is  well  drained  by  the 
several  creeks,  and  a  thorough  system  of  drains  and  ditches.  As  the  demand 
for  more  farming  land  continues  large  bodies  of  land,  heretofore  considered  wet,  are 
opened  up  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  prove  to  be  the  most  productive  in  the 
county.  At  present  our  railroad  facilities  are  limited  to  but  two  roads  in  the 
county,  but  by  1890  we  hope  to  see  the  construction  of  two,  if  not  three,  more.  The 
Vincennes  and  Owensboro  road  is  one  of  the  most  needed,  and  will  open  up  a 
splendid  coal  and  timber  country.  The  dummy  road  from  Evansville  to  New- 
burgh,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  western  portion 
of  the  county,  and  in  the  near  future  may  be  extended  to  Boonville.  Warrick 
county's  live  stock  interests  have  been  advanced  in  the  past  year,  and  a  continual 
improvement  is  noted  in  the  breeding  of  better  classes  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 


BWine. 


WABASH  COUNTY. 


Our  County  Agricultural  Society  closed  its  first  annual  exhibition  on  its 
spacious  new  grounds  September  4,  with  success  inscribed  on  every  banner.  The 
new  purchase  of  twenty-seven  acres  by  the  society  is  the  finest  ground  of  Northern 
Indiana.  The  entries  exceeded  anything  in  the  past  history  of  the  society,  and 
especially  on  horses.  The  interest  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  everything 
seems  indicative,  now,  of  us  being  able  soon  to  report  to  the  State  Board  that  grade 
horses  are  things  of  the  past.  Quite  an  interest  is  manifested  among  our  farmers 
in  raising  good  cattle.  Shorthorns  being  in  the  lead,  whilst  there  are  several  making 
starts  on  Hereford,  Polled  Angus,  Holstein's  and  Jerseys.  The  Shorthorns  are  in 
the  lead,  and  will  no  doubt  remain  there  for  many  years  to  come.  Swine — Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  receive  the  most  attention — all  the  other  breeds  are  raised 
with  more  or  less  success.  In  our  poultry  hall  the  display  was  full  of  choice  birds. 
Floral  hall  and  art  gallery  was,  as  usual,  full  and  overflowing  with  the  handiwork 
of  our  artisans.    Farm  products  of  all  kinds  were  of  the  choicest  quality. 

Our  speed  department  this  year  was  more  attractive  than  ever.  "  Old  Bingers  " 
were  shut  out.  Horses  from  a  distance  were  here,  and  they  came  to  win.  Buring 
the  past  year  we  have  made  some  very  valuable  improvements,  having  spent  over 
$5,000  in  laying  water  mains  forming  a  splendid  water  system.  Floral  hall  and 
grand  stand  are  monuments  of  beauty.  Coupled  to  this  are  over  three  hundred 
horse  and  cattle  stalls,  all  under  patent  roof,  and  nicely  whitewashed. 

Wabash  County  is  rather  rolling.  From  the  southeast  we  have  the  Salimony 
River,  emptying  into  the  Wabash  at  its  eastern  borders,  thence  flowing  through  the 
center  of  the  county,  and  to  the  west,  leaving  along  its  borders  some  of  the  finest 
farming  land  of  the  State.  Eel  Biver  flows  through  our  northern  boundary, 
whilst  on  the  south  we  have  the  classic  waters  of  the  Mississinewa,  thus  giving  our 
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county  the  adyantage  of  four  river  bottoms.  It  was  originallj  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  timber,  except  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Countj,  where  small 
prairies  and  oak  openings,  and  crystal  lakes  filled  with  fish  are  to  be  foand.  Wal- 
nnt,  cherry,  poplar,  hickory,  beech,  sugar  tree  and  elm  are  oar  principal  timbers. 
Farmers  are  engaged  in  putting  in  tile  this  season,  which  indicates  that  nothing 
pays  BO  well  as  to  have  a  thorough  system  of  drainage. 

The  management  congratulates  itself  that  it  is  in  good  working  order,  and 
unites  in  saying  that  the  present,  as  well  as  the  past,  success  will  serve  to  stimulate 
to  renewed  and  greater  exertions  in  the  future  to  meet  the  requirements  and  pleas- 
ures of  patrons  and  justly  observing  public. 


ACTON  DISTRICT. 

The  Acton  District  Fair  Association  held  the  6th  annual  fair  August  28  to  31, 
inclusive. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  consequently  we  had. a  good  attendance. 

The  business  men  of  our  county,  who  have  always  lent  a  helping  hand,  took 
hold  with  a  determination  to  make  the  Acton  Fair  a  success.  With  what  result 
all  of  its  patrons  know.  We  paid  premiums  in  full ;  paid  ofi*  all  accounts  against 
the  association,  and  had  a  neat  little  sum  left. 

The  number  of  entries  were  nearly  double  those  of  last  year;  those  in  the 
stock  department  falling  off  some,  but  all  other  departments  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing.   The  horticultural  and  woman's  departments  were  the  most  attractive. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  special  premiums  offered  by  adver- 
tlBers  in  our  premium  list,  and  candidates  for  county  offices,  all  of  which  had 
lively  competition. 

The  effect  of  our  fair  can  be  seen  in  our  district,  not  only  in  improving  stock 
and  crops,  but  farms  as  well  begin  to  have  a  thrifty  appearance. 

ARCADIA   DISTRICT. 

The  Arcadia  District  Fair  Association  held  its  third  annual  fair  at  Arcadia, 
August  7  to  9, 1888.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  but  the  crowd 
wss  lacking.  There  were  not  as  many  persons  in  attendance  during  the  three  days 
as  there  should  have  been  on  any  one  day.  The  display  was  good  enough,  and  a 
credit  to  any  district  fair,  considering  the  circumstances  In  reference  to  the  com  of 
1887  and  the  wheat  of  1888,  neither  of  which  were  more  than  half  crops.  But 
there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  among  the  friends  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  vicinity  of  Arcadia,  from  what  cause  we  have  failed  to  learn. .  It  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  was  campaign  year,  or  that  there  are  four  fairs 
held  in  this  county  annually,  each  of  which  have  their  friends  and  patrons. 
Among  them  are  found  some  who  desire  to  see  all  other  fairs  fail  only  the  one  they 
patronize.  It  appears  as  though  there  has  been  a  growing  prejudice  against  the 
^fcadin  Fair  for  oiie  pr  two  ^ears  past^  and  for  no  good  r^rison,  as  the  agricultural 
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interests  in  the  vicinity  of  Arcadia  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  farmers 
are  bestowing  more  intelligent  labon  upon  the  business  of  farming  than  in  previous 
years  and  continue  to  improve  each  year  in  the  science  of  their  profession.  The 
com  crop  of  1888  was  remarkably  good,  the  best  ever  known  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  of  fair  quality.  Wheat  was  not  more  than  a  half  crop.  Oats  proved 
abundant,  hay  was  good,  aad  all  saved  in  good  order.  There  was  also  a  good  aver- 
age crop  of  potatoes. 

BBIDOBTOK  UNION. 

The  Society  held  its  Twenty-seventh  Fair  at  Bridgeton,  Parke  county,  Aug- 
ust 20th-25th.  The  weather  was  fine  the  entire  week,  and  the  Fair  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The  show  in  all  departments  was  very  good.  The 
horse  rings  were  all  well  represented,  general  purpose  horses  taking  the  lead  in 
numbers. 

The  cattle  department  was  well  filled,  Short-horns  predominating.  The  show 
in  cattle  was  made  by  our  home  breeders,  and  was  very  creditable,  there  being  some 
very  fine  animals  shown.  Sheep  and  hogs  were  well  represented.  The  poultry 
show  was  very  fine.  Agricultural  and  vegetable  halls  were  well  filled  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  &eld  and  garden.  The  Women's  Department  was  well  filled, 
represented  by  various  handiwork  of  different  kinds.  The  show  of  flowers  was  es- 
pecially good.  The  Horticultural  Department  was  well  filled  with  specimens  of 
fruit  of  various  kinds  except  peaches.  The  past  year  has  been  reasonably  a  suc- 
cessful one  for  the  farmers  of  the  district  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat  crop. 
The  crop  of  wheat  was  very  light,  and  in  some  localities  almost  an  entire  failure, 
and  what  there  was,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  especially  was  this  the  case  in  Clay 
county. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  district  was  very  good,  the  best  on  the  clay  land  that  has 
been  for  some  years.  The  price  of  com  at  present  writing  is  ad  low  as  has  been  for 
several  years.  Oats  good.  Timothy,  about  an  average  crop.  Clover  nearly  a  fail- 
are  on  account  of  the  drouth  in  the  summer  of  1887.  Our  young  clover  in  the 
spring,  and  the  very  unfavorable  weather  of  March,  1888,  but  very  little  seed 
saved.  Potatoes,  only  a  medium  crop.  No  rye  or  barley  raised  to  amount  to  any- 
thing in  the  district.  The  fruit  crop  was  the  best  that  we  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  of  good  quality,  especially  is  thb  the  case  with  apples.  The  abund- 
ant crop  of  this  year  will  be  the  result  of  stimulating  the  farmers  to  make  renewed 
efforts  to  recuperate  their  run-down  orchards.  There  is  a  steady  improvement  go- 
ing on  in  all  of  the  various  departments  of  farming  and  stock  raising  in  the 
bounds  of  our  district,  more  especially  in  introducing  pure  bred  stock  ot  the  va- 
rious breeds.  Our  Society  tried  the  one  judge  system  in  some  of  the  departments 
this  year  with  entire  success,  and  we  think  will  adopt  it  more  fully  the  coming 
year.  The  winter  has  been  an  exception  so  far,  no  cold  weather,  and  at  the  present 
writing,  January  3,  1889,  bees  are  out  in  force,  the  buds  are  swelling  on  the 
trees,  and  sugar  water  is  running  freely. 
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FAIRMOUNT  UNION. 

• 

The  Fairmoant  Union,  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  Association,  held  its  fifth  an- 
nual meeting  at  Fairmont,  September  24  to  28. 

The  exhibition  was  generally  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  and  in  some  de- 
partments it  surpassed  any  of  the  former  exhibitions  of  this  enterprising  society. 

The  entries  in  the  horse  department  were  many  and  embraced  the  various 
breeds  commonly  shown — the  heavy  draft  breeds  predominating. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  good  and  was  constituted  principally  of  Short  Horns, 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  The  interest  manifested  in  this  department,  both  by  ex- 
hibitors and  visitors,  was  gratifying  to  the  management. 

The  entries  in  sheep  and  hogs  were  fair,  and  embraced  fine  specimens  in  both 
classes. 

The  poultry  department  was  a  show  of  itself.  Exhibitors  were  those  who  make 
a  specialty  of  fancy  breeds  of  birds  in  this  district  There  has  been  a  great  im- 
provenient  in  this  industry  in  the  past  two  years,  and  this  part  of  the  country  is 
well  supplied  with  good  poultry. 

The  agricultural  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing — an  exhibition  much  larger 
and  better  than  that  of  any  previous  fair,  except  that  of  wheat,  which,  while  cred- 
itable, was  selected  from  perhaps  less  than  one-third  of  a  crop.  The  display  of 
small  fruits,  especially  of  grapes,  in  all  manner  of  preservation,  was  large.  The 
show  of  apples  and  pears  demonstrates  good  interest  and  attention  to  this  culture. 

The  purses  offered  in  the  speed  department  were  earnestly  contested  and  af- 
forded some  good  races. 

The  floral  hall  was  filled  to  its  uttermost  with  needle  work,  fine  art,  etc.  This 
exhibition  was  first-class  in  every  respect,  which  fact  gives  evidence  of  the  great 
interest  the  ladies  of  the  district  have  in  the  fair. 

The  receipts  of  the  fair  were  not  so  large  as  those  of  last  year,  chiefly  because 
of  the  uncomfortably  cold  weather  during  the  two  last  days  of  the  exhibition. 
However,  all  premiums  and  purses  were  paid  in  full  and  a  surplus  of  $400  yet  re- 
mains. 

Expert  judges  were  employed  to  award  premiums  in  both  the  swine  and  poul- 
try departments,  which  gave  excellent  satisfaction,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  secure 
such  judges  for  other  departments  in  the  future. 

No  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  on  the  ground,  neither  were  any  games  of 
chance  admitted. 

The  com  crop  was  excellent;  the  wheat  crop,  25  to  33^  per  cent.;  hay  and  oats 
short,  but  of  fair  quality. 

Hog  cholera  has  not  been  prevalent  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Our  fair  continues  to  stimulate  the  general  farming  interests  of  the  commun- 
ity in  which  it  is  held. 
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FOUNTAIN,  WAKBEN  AND  VEBMILLION. 

Our  association  held  its  29th  annual  fair  at  Covington,  September  24  to  28, 
1888.  To  say  that  it  was  a  success  in  everj  particular  only  feebly  expresses  the 
truth.  The  crowds  that  attended  from  day  to  day  were  enormous,  and  the  receipts 
correspondingly  large.  The  entries  were  the  largest  ever  made  in  this  district. 
The  display  of  live-stock  was  not  only  large  but  magnificent,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  by  the  managers  to  make  the  exhibitors  and  their  exhibits  as  comfortable 
as  possible  under  the  crowded  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  ad- 
ditions in  the  way  of  stall  room  that  have  been  made  on  our  grounds  in  the  last 
few  years,  the  entries  in  the  stock  line  were  so  numerous  that  our  facilities  in  that 
direction  were  wholly  inadequate,  and  carpenters  were  busily  engaged  throughout 
the  first  three  days  erecting  new  accommodations. 

The  speed  ring  was  never  before  patronized  so  liberally,  nor  the  competition 
for  first  place  so  honestly  and  hotly  contested.  Some  of  the  finest  horses  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  were  entered ;  the  racing  was  for  blood,  and  the  record  of  our  ring 
was  lowered. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Floral  Hall  was  superb.  Although  a  large  and  com- 
modious addition  was  made  to  it  two  years  ago,  yet  it  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  our  people,  vieing  with  each  other  in  making  the  finest  display. 

The  display  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  was  in-  keeping  with  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  fair,  and  showed  our  agricultural  and  mechanical  industries  to  a 
splendid  advantage.  Everything  considered,  our  last  fair  indicated  that  the  devel- 
opment of  our  county  in  the  year  last  past  has  been  more  general  and  substantial 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history,  and  to  this  fact  we  attribute  the  immense 
success  of  our  last  fair.  Added  to  this  we  have,  without  any  exception,  the  finest 
grounds  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Arrangements  have  been  made  and  contracts  let 
for  most  extensive  and  expensive  improvements,  such  as  will  place  our  association 
not  only  above  the  average,  but  second  to  no  district  in  the  State. 


KNIGHTSTOWN  UNION. 

This  fair  has  had  a  long  career  of  success,  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
failure,  the  last  being  the  fair  held  the  past  year.  In  this  the  failure  was  only 
partial,  there  being  a  larger  exhibition  of  goods  and  animals  than  ever  before,  but 
the  attendance  was  small  and  the  receipts  correspondingly  light  This  was  largely 
attributable  to  the  order  of  the  stockholders  of  the  association  cutting  off  the  sale 
of  family  tickets.  The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  has  been  good  during 
the  year.  The  corn  crop  was  large,  and  the  wheat  crop  a  good  average.  Oats 
were  light  and  grass  not  very  good.  The  potato  crop  was  a  partial  failure.  Fruits 
were  abundant  in  general;  strawberries  moderate;  raspberries  and  blackberries 
affected  by  drouth;  cherries,  plums,  pears  and  peaches  better  than  ordinarily,  with 
the  best  apple  crop  sinc^  the  freeze-out  of  1880.  The  condition  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop  is  moderately  good,  the  absence  of  snow  injuring  it  somewhat. 
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The  development  of  the  gas  field  hereabouts  has  given  something  of  a  boom 
to  real  estate  and  all  the  industries,  and  bids  fair  to  attract  hither  mnch  capital 
from  abroad.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty-five  producing  gas  wells  in  the  district, 
with  this  citj  for  the  center,  and  farmers  are  sinking  more  for  their  private  use. 

LAWBENCE   DIBTKICT.. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  at  Lawrence,  Marion  County,  September  4  to  7.  The 
weather  was  fine ;  the  exhibits,  in  point  of  variety,  quantity  and  quality,  were  fully 
up  to  any  previous  year.  The  attendance  was  not  as  laige  as  usual,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  intense  political  activity  and  the  need  of  better  and  more  ample  ac- 
commodations. To  remedy  the  latter  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  a  forty  acre  tract 
lying  along  the  Bee-Line  railroad  for  future  exhibitions.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished we  will  have  one  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  sites  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  Our  grounds  are  situated  at  Lawrence,  on  the  Bee-Line  railroad,  nine 
miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis,  and  are  accessible  to  the  people  of  Marion,  Han- 
cock, Hamilton  and  Madison  counties.  This  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fine  farming 
country.  To  the  east  lie  the  rich,  black  land  of  Hancock  County,  which  produces 
large  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  etc. ;  to  the  north  and  west  the  diversified 
country  along  White  Biver  and  Fall  Creek,  with  its  rich  bottom  lands  and  ^*  Sugar 
flats  "  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  to  the  south  an  undulating  region  adapted 
to  a  large  range  of  crops.  The  lower  lying  lands  of  this  entire  country  are  of  black 
loam,  very  rich,  and  easily  tilled.  The  uplands  are  of  yellow  clay.  The  latter, 
where  properly  managed,  is  proving  to  be  our  most  profitable  land.  It  is  most 
excellent  for  fruit,  growing  fine  healthy  trees  and  vines,  which  withstand  our 
sudden  climatic  changes,  and  as  they  bloom  later  in  the  spring,  there  is  less  lia- 
bility to  damage  by  late  frosts.  We  are  also  blessed  with  that  incomparable  gift 
of  nature,  natural  gas.  Enough  of  our  territory  has  been  developed  to  show  that 
natural  gas  underlies  the  whole  of  this  region.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fine  farming  and  fruit  lands,  the  nearness  to  market,  the  assurance  of  natural 
gas  as  a  fuel  and  light,  and  the  moderate  price  of  real  estate,  we  think  that  this 
part  of  the  country  ofiers  many  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital.  The 
Bee-Line,  the  I.,  B.  &  W.,  and  the  L.  E.  A  W.  railroads  cross  this  territory,  afford- 
ing rare  means  for  shipment  and  travel.  The  villages  situated  on  these  furnish 
good  sites  for  manufacturing.  This  is  also  noted  as  a  healthy  locality.  Being  the 
summit  of  this  part  of  the  State  cases  of  malarial  sickness  are  rare,  and  seldom 
fatal. 

LOOGOOTEE  DISTRICT. 

The  Loogootee  District  Fair  Association  represents  the  Counties  of  Martin, 
Daviess,  Dubois  and  Greene,  of  this  district.  The  agricultural  interests  are  gradually 
improving  each  year.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  soil  that  is  adapted  to  all  agri- 
cultural products  of  which  our  climate  will  admit. 

We  have  in  this  region  a  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  lands,  ranging 
from  very  wet,  low  lands  to  the  highest  and  driest  of  uplands. 
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Our  farmers  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  as 
time  advances,  are  gaining  rapidly  in  practical  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  different  localities,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make  the  very  best  of  all 
natural  advantages  at  their  command. 

Hence,  a  carefnl  observer  can  not  fail  to  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  great 
improvement  observable  on  every  hand  in  the  management  and  cultivation  of  the 
farms  in  general. 

This  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  in  a  large  meas- 
ure by  the  influence  of  agricultural  societies  and  agricultural  papers.  But  while 
the  above  is  true,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  there  are  a  few  ''Old  Fogy  " 
farmers  who  are  still  in  the  ruts,  and  are  unwilling  to  give  the  agricultural 
societies  any  support,  except  a  paltry  25-cent.  admission  fee,  and  that  in  a  grudging 
manner.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  this  class  is  growing  beautifully  less 
every  year,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
be  completely  eliminated  from  the  lists,  and  known  only  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

Our  association  has  been  in  suocesssf ul  operation  for  fifteen  years,  and  we  have 
splendid  grounds,  as  fine  perhaps  as  there  are  in  the  State. 

Our  two  last  exhibitions  were  as  good,  or  better,  than  any  held  previous  to 
that  time,  but  were  not  so  successful  financially. 

In  the  way  of  fine  stock,  the  greatest  improvement  noticeable  is  in  horses. 
Next  in  order  come  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

Great  improvement  is  observable  in  farm  buildings,  farm  implements,  and 
manner  of  cultivating  the  soil.  What  we  now  need  to  make  our  district  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  denirable  in  the  United  States,  is  for  every  farmer  to  study 
the  business  as  mechanics,  merchants  and  professional  men  study  theirs.  When 
this  is  done,  farming  will  become  one  of  the  most  successful,  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupations  under  the  sun,  especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  a  region  blessed  with 
such  natural  advantages  as  ours. 

MIAMI  AND  FULTON. 

This  society  held  their  sixth  annual  fair  on  grounds  one-half  mile  west  of  the 
town  of  Macy,  Miami  CSounty,  from  September  26  to  29  inclusive. 

The  exhibit  in  every  department  was  good,  the  number  of  entries  exceeding 
any  former  year  by  about  one  hundred. 

Our  show  of  horses  was  an  improvement  on  any  previous  year ;  a  few  more  in 
number  and  general  quality  excellent. 

Cattle  was  an  improvement  on  former  years. 

Of  sheep  the  exhibit  was  very  good,  and  a  fair  representation  of  the  sheep 
interest  of  this  section,  yet  there  is  not  the  attention  given  to  sheep  husbandary 
that  might  be  made  profitable  to  the  flock  master. 

Hogs  were  good  in  quality,  and  about  the  same  in  number  as  last  year. 

Financially  our  fair  was  not  the  success  we  had  hoped  for.  The  weather  be- 
ing quite  unfavorable,  raining  the  first  two  days,  clearing  up  too  cool  for  outdoor 
comfort  the  last  days,  yet  we  can  pay  the  expenses  and  premiums  in  fuil  and  have 
a  small  amount  left  to  apply  on  the  improvement  account. 
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The  past  jear  has  been  another  verj  dry  one,  bat  being  quite  cool  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  corn 'season,  this  crop  was  not  injured  so  much  bj  the  drought  as 
it  was  the  previous  year,  jet  the  cool  weather  retarded  the  ripening  so  much  that 
the  quality  is  below  an  average,  the  yield  however  being  good. 

Wheat  was  a  poor  crop,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality,  many  fields  being  plowed 
up  for  other  crops. 

Oats  a  good  crop,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  Potatoes  good,  especially  on  low 
lands.  Hay  crop  very  light,  many  of  the  clover  fields  being  killed  by  last  winter's 
hard  freezing.    Fruit  a  fair  crop. 

Taking  crops  and  prices  togirther,  this  is  a  fairly  prosperous  year  to  our  farm- 
ers. There  being  more  attention  given  to  improved  stock,  and  a  good  many 
of  our  farmers  are  finding  that  by  a  little  extra  care  and  feeding  that  the  same 
kind  of  stock  can  be  turned  much  quicker  and  to  more  profit,  or  that  the  live 
stock  on  the  farm  is  simply  a  condensing  machine  that  must  be  run  to  its  full 
capacity  to  make  it  pay. 


NORTHEASTERN    INDIANA. 

The  seventeenth  annual  fair  of  the  Northeastern  Indiana  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Waterloo,  September  24  to  28,  1888.  Owing  to  the  change  of 
time  for  holding  cur  fair  from  the  first  week  in  October  to  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember (in  order  not  to  conflict  with  other  fairs  near  us)  fate  has  been  against  us 
this  year  in  the  way  of  very  inclement  weather  during  Thursday  and  Friday. 
However,  we  had  a  very  good  attendance.  Entries  in  nearly  all  departments  were 
equally  full  compared  with  past  years.  The  hofse  and  cattle  show  was  excellent. 
The  poultry  department  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
fine  arte,  textile  fabrics  and  needle  work,  there  being  1,050  entries,  showing  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  as  well  as  quality. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  very  good,  there  being  95  entries  in  all  the  quality  of 
fine  wool  and  excellent  mutton  sheep  on  exhibition,  shows  that  breedefs  are  alive 
to  their  best  interests  in  this  department.  The  swine  department  was  not  filled  as 
it  has  been  in  former  years,  the  exhibit  being  wholly  made  up  by  home  breeders, 
however,  in  point  of  excellence,  the  show  was  fine.  In  horticultural  and  domestic 
skill  the  interest  seems  to  increase  with  each  year.  Field  and  garden  products,  in 
consequence  of  the  drouth,  were  not  up  to  the  standard  in  quality.  The  speed 
department  was  filled,  as  usual,  with  good  horses.  The  association  paid  in  speed 
premiums  alone  $656.50. 

The  usual  amount  of  machinery  and  farming  implements,  wagons,  buggies, 
and  sleighs  were  on  exhibition,  making  a  very  nice  display  in  this  department. 

All  things  considered,  the  fair  of  1888  was  a  decided  success,  the  total  reoeipts 
being.  $3,286.55.  After  paying  the  UEual  running  expenses  and  all  premiums 
awarded  on  articles  and  animals  enumerated  in  our  list,  we  were  able  to  place  to 
the  credit  of  the  association  $487.08. 

Crops  in  this  county,  as  a  general  rule,  have  yielded  satisfactorily.  Com  was 
considerable  better  than  in  1887  ;  wheat  below  the  average,  with  oats  a  fair  yield. 
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Potato  vines  were  somewhat  damaged  by  dry  weather,  the  yield,  however,  was  suf- 
ficient for  home  use  and  the  quality  very  good.  The  apple  crop  fell  far  short  of 
1887.  Instead  of  the  immense  surplus  usually  shipped  from  this  county  we  had 
just  about  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  indications  at  this  time  are  fully  as  good  as 
they  have  been  for  several  years  past,  and  we  hope,  by  a  united  effort  in  1889,  to 
be  able  to  report  to  your  honorable  body  a  better  exhibition  in  many  respects  and 
a  greater  financial  success. 

NORTH   MANCHESTER  TRI-COUNTY. 

The  fair  of  the  North  Manchester  Tri-County  Agricultural  Association  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  its  success  financially  and  otherwise. 
The  past  year  being  one  of  intense  political  excitement,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  get  even  the  agriculturists  interested  in  fair  matters  to  warrant  managers  in 
promising  to  patrons  and  exhibitors  that  their  meetings  would  be  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  former  years.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  I  have  to  report  that 
the  meeting  of  our  association  from  October  2  to  5  was  successful  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  number  and  quality  of  horses  on  exhibition  was  in 
many  classes  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  fair  heretofore  held.  In  the  draft 
classes  the  Clydesdale  and  Percherons  divided  the  honors  about  equally.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  Belgians  and  Shires  were  also  on  exhibition,  and  were  well  up  in 
quality.  The  general-purpose  and  light-harness  classes  were  good,  and  a  very 
marked  improvement  was  shown,  especially  in  young  animals. 

In  cattle  we  had  a  grand  exhibit  of  Shorthorns,  which  in  quality,  I  think, 
conld  not  be  excelled  by  any  exhibition  in  the  State.  We  had  also  a  very  good 
show  of  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  excellent  show  of  grades. 
In  this  class  one  can  readily  see  the  advantage  that  is  derived  from  agricultural 
societies  by  our  farmers.  In  recent  years  the  improvement  in  live  stock  through- 
out the  country  has  been  marvelous. 

The  display  of  farm  products,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard  in  quantity,  but  was  very  satisfactory  in  quality.  Agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements  of  all  kinds  were  represented,  and  made  a  grand  display. 
Hog,  sheep  and  poultry  departments  were  more  than  usually  full,  and  of  excellent 
quality.    On  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the  best  fairs  held  by  the  association. 

This  year  the  society  adopted  the  expert  system  of  judging  stock,  and  in  the 
horse,  cattle,  hog  and  poultry  departments  found  it  exceedingly  satisfactory,  both 
to  the  society  and  exhibitors,  there  being  less  complaint  than  was  usually  manifest 
nnder  the  committee  system,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  system  of  expert  judging 
adopted  generally  at  district  and  county  fairs  in  the  near  future,  believing  it  is 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  associations. 

The  asBOciatioi.  owns  twenty-six  acres  of  land  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
North  Manchester,  Wabash  County,  and  has  a  good  amphitheater,  race  track, 
floral  hall,  agricultural  hall,  stables,  etc.,  and  is  located  in  an  excellent  farming 
country,  the  Eel  River  bottoms  being  sand  and  gravel  loam,  and  very  productive* 
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The  principal  grains  raised  are  com,  wheat,  oats  and  clover.  The  principal 
fertilizers  used  are  clover  and  barn-yard  manure,  and  more  care  is  being  taken 
with  each  succeeding  year  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

NORTH  8ALEM  DISTRICT. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1886,  a  few  farmers  of  £el  River  Township  met  to- 
gether and  resolved  to  have  an  exhibition  of  their  farm  products.  Accordingly  a 
day  WM  set  and  a  display  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  farm  products  was  made, 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  many  a  county  fair  where  premiums  were  given. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  NoHh  Salem  Fair  Association,  In  September,  1886, 
two  days  were  set  apart  and  a  small  admission  was  charged.  This  was  so  suooeas- 
ful  that  a  stock  company  was  organized,  which  made  arrangements  for  a  regular 
fair  to  be  held  the  following  year.  It  then  ceased  to  be  a  local  affair ;  but  interest 
and  shares  were  taken  all  over  Hendricks  County.  About  thirty  acres  of  ground 
were  leaded,  a  half-mile  track  was  made  and  the  necessary  buildings  were  erected. 
About  nine  hundred  entries  were  made  and  all  premiums  paid. 

The  fourth  annual  session  was  held  during  the  week  commencing  with  the 
third  of  September,  1888.  Entries  in  all  departments  were  full.  The  special  fea- 
tures were  the  ladies'  department  and  the  horse  display.  The  best  record  in  the 
races  was  made  in  the  free-for-all  pace,  time  2:27.  The  number  of  entries  was 
about  fourteen  hundred.  All  premiums  and  expenses  were  paid  in  full,  and  the 
prospects  are  bright  for  another  and  equally  successful  fair  next  year. 

Among  the  things  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  North  Salem 
fair,  its  location  in  one  of  the  leading  counties  has  added  most.  Hendricks  County 
is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  State.  Its  surface  is  broken  by  many  hills,  yet 
not  so  uneven  as  to  interfere  with  raising  crops.  It  is  well  drained,  and  the  water 
courses  are  more  evenly  distributed  than  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties.  The 
leading  characteristic  of  the  county  is  its  blue  grass  pastures.  Owing  to  this  fact 
it  has  become  the  principal  cattle  raising  county  in  the  State.  The  breeding  of 
fine  horses  has  lately  become  an  interesting  feature  in  the  prosperity  of  the  county. 

The  last  wheat  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure  in  the  northern  part  and  but 
little  better  in  the  southern.  While  the  wheat  was  so  nearly  a  failure,  the  com 
crop  was  the  heaviest  known  for  years,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 
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The  last  fair  was  almost  a  complete  failure  financially  and  otherwise.  What 
show  there  was  of  stock  and  other  articles  was  first  class,  but  there  was  not  enough 
except  in  a  few  popular  horse  rings.  The  attendance  was  the  smallest  that  we  have 
ever  had.  As  we  do  not  charge  entry  fees,  but  depend  on  gate  and  privilege 
receipts  entirely,  we  would  have  failed  completely  but  for  a  good  balance  from  last 
year.  A  county  convention  at  our  county  seat  and  two  political  rallies  in  the  near 
neighborhood  during  the  progress  of  the  fair  doubtless  kept  nytny  from  attending. 
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The  farmers  of  this  district  have  in  a  meaaure  recovered  from  the  great  losses 
sustained  by  them  in  the  almost  total  loss  of  their  crops  by  the  severe  drought  of 
last  year.  In  consequence  of  such  losses  there  has  been  much  less  improvement  in 
dwelling  houses  and  other  farm  buildings  during  the  past  summer  and  fall  than 
usual,  but  farmers  have  worked  hard  to  replenish  their  empty  granaries  and  hay 
mows.  The  present  year  has  been  noted  for  the  fine  crops  of  all  cereals,  grasses, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  for  the  number  and  healthy  condition  of  all  farm  animalSy 
and  for  the  number  fitted  for  market.  The  remarkably  fine  crop  of  wheat  har- 
vested this  year  and  the  fair  prices  realized  for  it  stimulated  farmers  to  put  in  a 
much  larger  area  the  past  fall.  Nearly  all  of  them  used  commercial  fertilizers 
liberally  in  drillingi  which  gave  the  young  plants  a  fine  start,  but  at  this  time  all 
early  sown  wheat  in  this  locality  is  very  badly  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly. 

Owing  to  the  very  low  prices  paid  for  cattle  for  the  past  two  years  many  farm- 
ers are  not  giving  that  industry  the  attention  that  it  deserves,  while  sheep  raising 
has  been  gradually  declining  for  several  years,  I  think  more  on  account  of  ravages 
of  dogs  than  for  any  other  cause,  for  certainly  our  uplands  and  dry  ridges  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  in  large  numbers  as  cheaply,  perhaps, 
as  any  locality  in  the  State. 


PLAINFIELD  DISTRICT. 

This  society  held  its  fair  in  the  grove  near  Plainfield,  August  23.  The  day 
was  quite  pleasant,  and  accommodations  good.  The  horse  show  was  the  leading 
feature  of  the  fair,  all  breeds  and  classes  were  filled  and  some  of  the  best  in  the 
State  were  on  the  grounds.  The  crowd  was  large  and  orderly ;  the  feeling  of  the 
patrons  was  that  it  should  have  been  for  more  days.  The  stock  in  this  county  is 
of  the  very  best  blood  in  the  market  Quite  a  number  of  our  horsemen  have  pur- 
chased some  excellent  strains  of  the  horse,  and  the  cattle  men  are  quite  up  with 
the  demands.  But  few  sheep  are  kept,  and  hogs  are  short  in  supply.  All  our 
stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition  for  the  winter. 

Our  com  crop  was  an  unusually  good  one,  the  average  acreage  was  sixty 
bushels,  many  fields  makiog  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  good  quality.  Wheat  was 
a  failure,  making  about  three  bushels  per  acre  of  the  cut  portion,  and  many  fields 
were  not  cut  at  all.  The  growing  wheat  bida  fair  for  a  better  crop.  Oats  good 
and  a  fair  crop.  Timothy  very  poor,  and  clover  was  an  entire  failure.  Potatoes  an 
average  crop.  Many  forest  trees  died  during  the  summer,  supposed  to  be  charge- 
able to  the  drouth. 

The  farmers  are  putting  up  many  miles  of  patent  fence  of  various  kinds. 
Some  excellent  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  many  have  been  well  painted, 
showing  thrift  among  our  citizens.  The  stock  law  is  but  little  heeded,  for  want 
of  men  who  will  enforce  it. 
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NORTHERN   INDIANA   AND  SOUTHERN   MICHIGAN. 

The  seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Assuciation  was  held  on  grounds  midway  between 
the  cities  of  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  September  10  to  14  inclusive.  The  ex- 
hibits in  all  departments  excelled  those  of  former  years.  Our  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  interest  our  people  take  increases  from  year  to  year.  Our  home 
manufactures  add  much  in  their  own  buildings  well  filled  with  their  line  of  goods. 
In  fact,  ''Manufacturers'  Kow"  is  one  of  our  special  attractions.  In  oar  educa- 
tional department  great  interest  is  taken,  and  under  the  supervision  of  our  County 
Superintendent,  proves  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Several  permanent  im- 
provements have  been  added  the  past  year.  The  one  that  gave  the  most  satisfaction 
was  a  tank  holding  300  barrels  on  an  eighteen  foot  derrick.  This  was  filled  by  a 
steam  pump.  We  used  a  street  sprinkler,  and  found  no  trouble  in  keeping  the 
dust  down  over  our  track  and  grounds.  All  fair  managers  know  what  this  means 
to  their  patrons.  The  past  season  has  been  one  of  extreme  drought  again— the 
third  in  succeaKlon — and  farmers  on  our  sandy  soils  are  becoming  discouraged.  All 
crops,  excepting  on  low  grounds,  are  much  below  the  average. 


RUSH   AND  SHELBY.     # 

Our  Fourth  Annual  Fair  (second  under  the  present  organization)  was  held 
near  Manilla,  Ind.,  August  14th  to  18th  inclusive. 

The  exhibits  for  this  year  were  highly  satisfactory,  although  in  some  depart- 
ments,  in  point  of  numbers,  perhaps,  the  entries  were  not  quite  up  to  that  of  last 
year.  There  was  quite  a  perceptible  improvement  in  quality,  especially  is  this  true 
of  horses  and  cattle,  showing  that  the  process  of  "  weeding "  is  going  on. 

The  heavy  draft  pure  bred  horses  were  represented  by  three  breeds :  Percheron, 
Clydesdale  and  English  Shire,  nearly  all  imported,  and  very  fine  specimens  of 
their  respectiye  breeds.  In  fact  the  entire  exhibit  was  creditable  to  all  the  breeds, 
for  which  this  region  is  famous. 

Two  breeds  of  cattle  were  shown,  there  being  five  breeders  of  Short-horn  and 
one  of  the  Holstein  Friesian.  Some  of  these  were  as  good  specimens  as  can  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  abundant  crops  and  large  yields  of  fruits  of 
the  year  1888  produced  a  very  noticeable  effect  on  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Departments,  and  the  displays  were  fine  of  both  the  professional  and  amateur 
exhibitors. 

The  poultry  department  is  always  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Pair,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  when  the  Shelby  county  fanciers  take  the  lead  in  the  State,  as  the 
Rush  county  horse  breeders  do  in  their  line. 

Some  splendid  displays  were  made  in  the  mechanical  department 

The  fine  art  and  miscellaneous  department  produced  a  fair  show,  this  being 
the  first  year  since  the  new  Floral  Hall  was  erected. 
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The  awards  of  the  Society  were  by  the  "  one  judge  Bystem  "  mostly,  and  ex- 
perts were  secared  for  the  different  departments.  Among  them  were  F.  M.  McMil- 
lan on  horses,  John  McCaslin  and  S.  A.  Dungan  on  cattle,  D.  L.  Thomas  on  swine, 
I.  N.  Barker  on  poultry,  and  H.  B.  Lucas  on  horticultural  products. 

Since  the  report  one  year  ago  the  grounds  of  the  society  have  been  enlarged, 
and  a  one-fourth  mile  track  made  for  showijig  horses  in  harness;  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  stalls  erected,  Floral  Hall  built,  water  piped  to  the  ground(«, 
and  various  other  improvements  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Society  and  the 
oomfort  and  pleasure  of  its  patrons. 

The  grounds  are  in  the  center  of  a  region,  nearly  level,  "  the  flood  tide  "  of  the 
glacial  drift,  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  in  this  or  any 
other  State. 

A  great  many  of  the  farms  are  what  were  once  **  Bur  Oak  Swamps,"  which, 
after  being  thoroughly  underdrained,  will,  with  proper  care,  be  productive  for 
ages.  Such  lands  will  eventually,  with  the  enterprise  of  man,  produce  good  roads, 
commodious  buildings,  raise  fine  stock— in  short,  bring  all  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life. 

ROCKPORT  DISTRICT. 

The  Spencer  County  Fair  Association  held  the  second  annual  fair  on  grounds 
adjoining  the  town  of  Bockport,  from  September  3  to  8,  inclusive. 

The  grounds 'of  the  society,  containing  thirty  acres,  are  well  located  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  a  main  from  the  Rockport  Water  Works  Com- 
pany. Fifteen  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  grounds  are  covered  with  native 
forest  trees — beech,  oak,  ash,  and  sugar  trees.  Five  acres  of  forest  trees  have  been 
set  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  grounds.  The  half-mile  track  is  located  in  the 
north  half  of  the  grounds  in  a  small  valley,  the  ground  gradually  raising  on  both 
sides,  giving  a  good  view  of  the  track  from  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  Inside  of 
the  ground,  inclosed  by  the  track,  is  a  lake  of  three  acres.  Water  stands  six  feet 
deep  in  some  parts  of  the  same.  The  grand  stand  is  a  substantial  two-story  build- 
ing, 60x110  feet.  The  second  story  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500  persons,  leaving 
a  room  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  14x110  feet,  cut  off  by  a  slat  partition, 
which  is  used  by  the  Women's  Department.  The  ground  floor,  60x110  feet,  is  used 
for  displaying  agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  leaving  room  on  the  north 
side  for  refreshment  booths. 

There  are  two  hundred  stalls  on  the  grounds.  The  society  has  spent  six  thou- 
sand dollars  in  improvements  on  the  grounds. 

The  receipts  were  not  as  large  this  year  as  was  anticipated,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rain  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  but  after  paying  expenses  and  premiums  in 
full,  there  was  a  surplus  to  apply  on  indebtedness  of  over  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  farmer  has  had  a  bountiful  yield  in  Spencer  County  this  year.  Wheat  and 
oats  better  than  for  years.  Corn,  a  good  yield,  but  damaged  at  least  15  per  cent, 
by  wind  and  wet  weather.  Hay,  a  little  light.  Large  crops  of  potatoes  and 
tobacco,  with  prices  so  low  as  to  hardly  pay  cost  of  production.  Methods  of  farm- 
ing are  improving.    The  latest  improved  farm  machinery  is  used.    Some  farmers 
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ase  fertilizers  largely,  but  clover  is  relied  on  mainly  for  keeping  up  the  produc- 
tiyenese  of  the  soil,  on  the  hill  lands,  and  clover  seed  is  one  of  the  money  crops  of  the 
farmer.  Cattle  and  horses  are  being  greatly  improved.  Hogs,  not  so  many  raised 
as  formerly,  but  all  are  of  goodi  breed.    The  sheep  industry  is  on  the  decline. 

Land  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  that  was  called  swamp  land  ten  years 
ago,  is  fast  being  drained,  and  where  fever  and  ague  was  a  yearly  visitor,  is  now 
regarded  healthy.  Where  the.  farmer  used  to  cultivate  his  ridges  on  his  forty  acre 
tract,  now  has  the  whole  of  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 


UBMBYVILLE. 

The  tenth  annual  fair  of  this  association  was  held  October  4  to  7  inclusive. 
Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  the  two  first  days  our  gate  receipts  were  small 
compared  with  our  preceding  fair.  However,  we  had  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
all  premiums  with  a  balance  left  in  the  treasury. 

All  departments  were  fairly  represented.  The  corn  and  general  agricullnral 
exhibits  far  exceeded  that  of  any  former  fair  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
It  was  simply  immense;  but  this  is  only  the  outcroppings  of  the  laws  of  "cause 
and  effect,"  as  the  autumn  of  1888  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  county  as  yield- 
ing tlie  richest  and  most  abundant  harvests  in  all  grains  and  vegetables  (known  to 
our  climate  and  soil)  in  her  former  history.  To  give  a  full  history  of  oar  resources 
as  a  county,  our  educational  and  manufacturing  advantages,,  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  former  reports. 

Permit  us,  however,  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  three  starch  works  in  our 
county  (two  at  Franklin  and  one  at  Edinburg)  have  already  bought  of  oar  farmers 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  com  at  better  prices  than  is  real- 
ized and  enjoyed  by  farmers  at  most  any  other  locality  in  the  State. 


WARREN   TRI-COUNTY. 

Our  fifth  annual  exhibition  was  held  from  September  4  to  8,  inclusive.  As 
usual,  the  society  was  well  patronized,  and  in  every  way  successful,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts however,  were  not  quite  so  large  as  in  some  former  years.  This  failure,  how- 
ever, is  accounted  for  by  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  section 
of  the  State.  The  ground,  also,  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  the  farmers  could  not 
plow  and  prepare  the  soil  for  putting  in  wheat,  all  of  which  had  a  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  tlie  spirits  of  the  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  receipts  were  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  expenses  and  the  premiums  in  full  and  leave  a  small  surplus  in 
the  treasury. 

The  exhibition  in  nearly  every  department  was  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
horse  department  was  very  full.  The  stalls,  which  number  some  three  hundred, 
were  inadequate,  and  many  had  to  be  provided  with  quaitera  outside  the  grounds. 
The  different  breeds  of  the  draft  horse,  the  general-purpose  horse,  in  fact,  every 
class  in  the  department  was  well  represented.    The  cattle  department  was  good, 
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embracing  Short-horns,  Herfords,  Polled  AngiiR,  and  Jerseys.  A  very  lively  con- 
test was  waged  between  the  Short-horns  and  Herfords,  the  honors  were  divided. 
The  show  of  hogs  was  excellent,  and  all  of  the  classes  were  well  filled.  The  sheep 
department  is  increasing  in  interest,  and  gives  promise  of  considerable  growth  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  Shropahires  and  Cots  wolds  seem  to  be  in  the  lead,  a  num- 
ber of  fine  specimens  of  both  varieties  were  on  exhibition.  The  poultry  interest 
was  well  represented,  and  is  in  a  promising  condition.  The  agricultural,  floral, 
art,  domestic,  mechanical  and  miscellaneous  departments  were  all  well  filled. 

The  stockholders,  officers  and  patrons  of  the  society  manifest  much  interest, 
and  the  enthusiastic  good-will  and  support  hitherto  given  promises  to  continue. 
Some  improvements  have  been  made,  notably,  a  well  has  been  drilled  into  bed  rock, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water  obtained,  which  is  conveyed  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  grounds  by  means  of  undergrouna  pipes. 

The  district  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Huntington,  Grant  and  Wells,  and 
its  grounds  are  at  Warren,  which  is  located  on  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kansas 
City  Railroad. 

XENIA    UNION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  our  district  agricultural  society  was  held 
on  grounds  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Xenia,  Miami  County,  Indiana,  from  August 
21  to  24.  The  weather  was  fine  during  the  whole  time,  but  the  roads  were  very 
dusty.  The  exhibits  were  up  to  those  of  former  years,  on  an  average.  The  stock 
department  was  above  an  average,  while  the  agricultural  display  was  poor,  owing 
to  the  early  season  of  the  year.  Our  attendance  was  not  as  good  as  in  former 
years,  which  we  attribute  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  caused  by  our  short  wheat  crop 
and  the  political  campaign,  which  is  always  a  poor  year  for  fairs.  In  consequence 
we  were  unable  to  pay  our  premiums  in  full.  Our  society  is  situated  in  an  agri- 
'cnltural  district  and  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  country  for  our  patronage ;  there- 
fore, when  they  fail  to  attend  our  receipts  are  short  However,  we  are  not 
discouraged,  and  will  renew  our  efforts  for  the  coming  year. 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  under,  rather  than  over  an  average  one  to  our 
farmers.  The  cold  weather  of  last  winter  froze  out  the  wheat  and  clover  so  badly 
that  both  were  almost  a  failure,  ancl  a  great  many  farmers  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  cattle  for  stockers  owing  to  the  short  pastures,  and  as  the  price  was  very  low, 
very  little  was  realized  from  sales.  Our  com  crop  was  rather  above  the  average 
in  quantity,  and  with  a  large  breadth  planted  we  have  a  very  large  crop.  While 
the  price  is  below  that  of  other  years  it  will  yield  quite  an  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  our  farmers,  and  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  hogs  to 
feed  will  profit  largely  in  that  way,  as  hogs  have  commanded  a  good  price  all  year. 

There  has  been  a  large  breadth  of  wheat  sown  this  fall,  which  is  looking  well 
at  this  time,  and  if  the  weather  still  continues  favorable,  we  will  in  all  probability 
have  a  good  wheat  crop  in  1889. 

Our  town  and  county  is  still  improving  very  rapidly  since  the  discovery  of 
natural  gas.  The  town  of  Xenia  has  increased  her  population  at  least  one-fourth 
in  the  past  two  years.    The  country  is  also  improving.    Land  is  increasing  in 
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value,  and  now  ranges  from  $40  to  $75  per  acre.  We  have  in  Xenia,  and  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  of  town,  not  less  than  .fifteen  gas  wells  of  great  capacity,  and 
gas  is  transported  by  pipe  lines  to  Peru  and  Wabash  from  this  field.  If  onr 
farmers  would  only  realize  their  advantages  and  not  lease  their  land  to  syndicatesi 
which  will  reap  the  benefits  of  the  wealth  bnried  in  the  ground,  we  might  ere  long 
have  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agricultural  district. 

SWITZERLAND    AND    OHIO. 

The  fair  in  this  district  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence,  still 
the  exhibition  was  good,  and  all  departments  were  well  filled.  There  were  over 
1 ,200  entries  in  the  aggregate,  and  about  the  usual  interest  Manifested  in  the  con- 
tests for  premiums.  Yet  there  was  a  falling  off  in  attendance,  which  we  can  easily 
account  for.  The  centennials,  expopitions,  re-unions,  political  meetings,  etc,  were 
all  around  us.  The  cut  rates  on  railroads  and  steamboats  made  traveling  abont  as 
cheap  as  staying  at  home.  Our  people  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
go  sight-seeing  and  pleasure-seeking,  they  were  in  a  manner  surfeited  with  these 
things.  And  then  the  busy  season  with  farmers  was  at  hand.  Com  blown  downi 
and  to  be  cared  for;  tobacco  cutting,  and  fall  seeding.  The  result  was  we  had  but 
one  big  day  in  point  of  attendance,  and  the  society  paid  more  in  cash  premiums 
than  her  entire  gate  receipts ;  this  with  the  running  expenses  of  the  fair,  and  some 
improvement  on  the  grounds,  left  our  treasury  in  a  somewhat  depleted  condition. 
But  with  all  demands  paid,  and  credit  good,  we  are  reasonably  happy,  if  not 
wealthy,  and  consider  ourselves  lucky  that  we  succeeded  so  well  under  such  adverse 
circumstances. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  district,  we  have  but  little  to 
say  as  to  change  or  improvement.  Our  crops  for  the  year  1888,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  about  an  average  for  this  locality.  The  wheat  crop  was,  perhaps,  the  largest 
and  best  we  ever  raised.  Clover  a  good  crop.  Hay  light,  owing  to  dry  weather  in 
May  and  June;  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  The  same  cause 
cut  short  the  early  planted  potatoes,  while  the  Colorado  beetles  devasted  those 
planted  later,  thus  the  crop  was  cut  short  at  both  ends,  and  the  market  price  so 
low  for  the  few  that  grew  between,  that  the  farmer  who  had  any  surplus  wished  he 
could  eat  them  all.  The  corn  crop  was  doubtless  the  largest  ever  raised  in  this 
district;  it  was  somewhat  damaged  by  being  blow  down  and  by  high  water  along 
the  streams  and  on  low  bottoms  in  October  and  November.  The  tobacco  crop  was 
much  the  largest  ever  grown  in  this  country,  of  variable  qualtity ;  some  very  fine ; 
some  fair;  some  frosted ;  the  crop  at  good  prices  would  probably  bring  more  monej 
into  Switzerland  County  this  year  than  any  other  article  of  export  Fniit  of 
every  kind,  grown  in  our  latitude,  was  very  abundant;  never  better.  Pastures 
have  been  good  most  of  the  season,  and  stock  is  looking  well  for  this  season  of  the 
year.    Cattle  low  in  price.    Hogs  in  demand  at  fair  prices. 

About  the  usual  acreage  of  wheat  sown  last  fall,  looking  very  well  at  this 
time.  Very  little  winter  weather  yet  (Jan.  1,  1889) ;  no  snow  and  but  little  {reel- 
ing. Now,  as  regards  system  in  farming,  the  ways  and  means  and  methods  em- 
ployedy  we  would  say  nothing  disparagingly  of  the  farmers'  tactics  in  general,  as 
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we,  our  self,  have  been  no  great  sucoess  in  this  calling.  Yet  we  must  admit  that 
very  many  of  our  farmers  carry  on  their  business  in  a  sort  of  haphazard  way  that 
would  not  make  a  success  in  any  other  business.  No  lack  of  industry,  if  that 
means  hard  work,  but  relying  almost  exclusively  on  their  muscle  for  results,  they 
fail  to  bring  brain  power  into  requisition  hardly  at  all.  We  might  illustrate  with 
farmer  Jones,  who,  year  before  last,  raised  a  good  corn  crop  on  an  old  pasture  field 
of  thin  upland.  Elated  with  his  success,  and  believing  what  has  been  done  can 
be  done  again,  he  planted  that  same  field  in  corn  again  last  year,  but  owing,  as  he 
supposed,  to  the  weather,  or  the  moon,  or  some  other  conditions  not  well  under- 
stood, the  crop  did  not  meet  his  expectations;  on  the  contrary,  was  very  light; 
but  thinking  that  in  the  cycles  of  time  the  favorable  conditions  would  likely  ensue, 
he  planted  that  field  in  com  again  this  year  and  received  for  his  labor  and  pains  a 
little  fodder  and  a  few  nubbins.  He  now  believes  neighbor  Smith's  philosophy — 
that  the  same  crop  on  the  same  ground,  year  after  year,  will  not  succeed,  but  that 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  liberal  use  of  clover  stable  manure,  or  other  fertilizers 
are  the  conditions  essential  (with  proper  cultivation)  to  successful  farming.  We 
often  hear  the  remark,  **  Farming  don't  pay,"  '*  There  is  no  money  in  it."  We 
have  been  impressed  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  in  very  many  in- 
stances. But  the  "  why  "  that  some  make  a  success  of  farming  while  others  make 
failures  (the  soil,  climate  and  conditions  being  the  same)  we  only  account  for  in 
the  intelligent  methods  made  use  of  in  prosecuting  the  business.  Real  estate  has 
depreciated  in  value  for  some  years  past.  It  has  probably  reached  its  greatest 
declination,  and  will  likely  enhance  in  value  the  more  rapidly  as  the  farmer  comes 
to  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  needed  to  make  farming  a  success ;  and  as 
agriculture  is  the  basis  or  foundation  on  which  we  build,  it  being  progressive  and 
successful,  we  know  that  the  trades  and  other  lines  of  business  will  be  booming, 
and  all  our  people  prosperous  and  happy  in  the  near  future. 


EASTERN   INDIANA. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Eastern  Indiana  Agricultural  Association  was 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  association  at  Kendallville,  commencing  October  1  and 
continuing  five  days.  The  success  attained  in  former  years  was  well  sustained  this 
year,  and,  in  fact,  in  many  departments  the  display  excelled  all  previous  exhibi- 
tions. It  was  pleasing  to  notice  that  exhibitors  in  nearly  every  department  made 
extra  exertions  to  have  their  exhibits  better  and  more  deserving  than  on  former 
occasions.  The  entries  were  large  in  all  the  classes,  particularly  so  in  the  horse 
department.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  horses  on  exhibition  may  be  observed 
by  noting  the  fact  that  when  the  single  horses  in  the  roadster  class  were  called  for 
examination  over  twenty  horses  were  produced,  and  again  there  were  thirty-eight 
entries  of  suckling  colts  in  the  general-purpose  class.  In  the  show  ring  for  horses 
were  some  exceedingly  fine  full-blooded  imported  Normans,  Clydesdales,  English 
Draft,  English  Coach  and  Hambletonians,  besides  many  other  excellent  horses  not 
imported.    This  department  of  the  exhibition  attracted  a  large  number  of  farmers 
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and  others  interested  in  horse-raiRiug,  and  all  seemed  delighted.  The  show  of 
cattle  was  excellent,  and  embraced  nearly  ail  of  the  choice  breeds  raised  in  this 
country.  It  also  attracted  much  attention  and  satisfaction  among  the  stock  raisers. 
The  entries  in  the  sheep  and  swine  departments  were  very  fine,  though  possibly 
not  so  large  as  the  previous  year.  The  poultry  exhibit  was  good,  and  pleaaed 
everybody  interested  in  this  kind  of  display.  The  display  of  agricultural  products 
was  never  so  complete  or  attractive,  and  provoked  much  favorable  comment. 
The  superintendent  in  this  department  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  the 
assistance  of  a  corps  of  competent  ladies,  who  arranged  everything  in  a  beautiful 
and  artistic  manner.  In  Floral  Hall,  where  the  ladies  had  exclusive  control,  was 
reserved  a  view  for  the  sight-seer  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten-  The  exhibits 
here  have  always  been  splendid,  but  on  this  occason  it  seemed  to  so  far  excel  all 
former  efforts  as  to  call  forth  countless  expressions  of  approval  and  delight.  The 
entries  were  more  numerous,  the  quality  better  and  the  arrangement  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  the  ladies  for  their  untiring 
efforts.  Machinery  Hall,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  with  line  shaft  in 
center,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  with  machinery  in  motion  on  either  side, 
presenting  an  animated  scene  and  attracting  crowds  of  eager  sight-seers  bent  on 
examining  the  operation  of  the  various  kinds  of  farm  implements.  The  speed  de- 
partment was  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  both  the  character  and  number  of  con- 
testants. Honest  triab  of  speed  by  some  of  the  finest  and  fastest  hordes  known 
were  witnessed  each  afternoon.  No  pool-selling  was  allowed,  and  betting  and 
bluster  usual  on  such  occasions  was  confined  to  a  remarkably  small  number.  The 
grand  parade  of  live  stock  on  Friday  forenoon  was  anxiously  looked  for,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  very  large  number  of  people.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  and  com- 
pletely encircled  the  half-mile  race  course.  The  receipts  of  the  fair  were  larger 
than  on  any  previous  year,  and  after  all  premiums,  purses  and  expenses  were  paid 
there  remained  a  sufficient  amount  in  the  treasury  to  warrant  the  directors  in  de- 
claring a  dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  and  still  have  a 
few  hundred  dollars  left  for  improvements  and  contingencies.  This  dividend  has 
been  paid  and  the  best  feeling  prevails  among  all  interested,  and  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  fair  is  felt  by  all  who  are  posted  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  association. 


WAYNE,    HENRY   AND   RANDOLPH. 

Our  ninth  annual  fair  was  held  at  Dalton,  Wayne  County,  September  11  to 
14.  Owing  to  the  principles  involved  and  the  energetic  work  of  the  Board  and 
officers  this  fair  has  won  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  Eastern  Indiana. 
The  number  of  entries  of  live  stock,  except  in  the  sheep  department,  were  not  so 
large  as  the  fair  previous,  still  there  was  quite  a  fair  representation  in  all  depart- 
ments. Agricultural  Hall  was  a  leading  feature,  as  all  classes  in  that  department 
were  well  filled.  A  new  and  very  attractive  feature  was  *'old  settlers'  and  chil. 
dren's  day."  Quite  a  number  of  old  settlers  were  present  to  entertain  the  young 
and  rising  generation  in  relating  old  time  stories,  displaying  old  relics,  baking 
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Johnny  cakes,  spinning,  breaking  and  skutching  flax  after  the  old  style,  and  other 
attractions  in  an  old-fashioned  log  cabin  erected  on  the  grounds  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  this  being  campaign  year  the  attendance 
was  good.  While  the  receipts  were  a  little  short  of  last  year  the  attendance  was 
nearer  equal  each  day.  Such  interest  was  manifested  by  the  exhibitors  and  others 
that  stock  has  been  subscribed  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  wheat  crop  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1887  in  number  of  bushels,  but  the  quality  was  not  so  good  in  some 
localities ;  price  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  The  com  crop  far  exceeded  that 
of  1887  in  quantity  and  quality,  some  fields  yielding  from  75  to  80  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  an  average  crop  in  acreage,  but  beat  down  and  in  bad  shape  to 
harvest  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries,  were  plentiful  and  of 
good  quality. 

The  number  of  hogs  marketed  and  the  price  paid  ($4  to  $5  per  cwt)  very 
much  encouraged  the  farmer.  Not  much  loss  by  cholera  in  this  locality.  Cattle 
of  a  good  quality,  but  the  price  very  low,  the  principal  breeds  being  Shorthorns 
and  Jerseys.  Sheep  raising  is  a  growing  industry,  but  not  extensively  engaged  in 
at  present.  Hay  crop  very  light  and  price  high,  causing  the  farmers  to  harvest 
com  fodder  and  house  straw. 

Much  attention  is  paid  by  farmers  to  repairing  and  painting  buildings,  fences, 
etc.  A  new  fence  known  as  the  **  wild  cat "  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  "  worm  " 
fence,  while  a  great  deal  of  wire  and  slat  \a  used. 

Mixed  farming  predominates,  while  much  attention  is  paid  to  grazing.  Tile 
draining  and  ditching  wet  lands  is  very  much  improving  the  looks  and  productive- 
ness of  our  farms.  Gravel  roads  are  being  made  free  pikes,  and  are  kept  in  good 
€X>ndition. 
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TROTTING  AND  PACING  HORSE  BREEDERS. 


The  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  Breeders'  Afsociation  met  in  Boom 
35,  State  House,  January  23, 1889,  and  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  1  p.  M.  by 
Vice-President  M.  L.  Hare,  who  presided  during  the  meeting,  in  the  absence  of 
President  W.  P.  Ijams.  A  letter  from  C.  L.  Clancy,  of  Edinburg,  introducing 
Omer  Bland  as  his  proxy,  and  favoring  a  speed  meeting  during  the  summer,  also 
making  several  pertinent  suggestions  regarding  such  meeting  was  read  by  the  vioe- 
president  and  indorsed  by  the  association. 

Secretary  J.  S.  Darnell  called  the  roll,  showing  members  present  as  follows : 

M.  L.  Hare,  Fishers'  Switch.  H.  E.  Davenport,  Sheridan. 

B.  T.  Bnford,  Danville.  H.  L.  Cavode,  Noblesville. 

R.  J.  Wilson,  Bushville.  E.  A.  Aliman  A  Son,  Waverly. 

J.  S.  Darnell,  Lebanon.  Omer  Bland,  Edinbuig. 

N.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis.  Cope  &  Hunter,  Brownsburg. 

M.  K.  McHaffie,  Stilesville.  Dr.  C.  £.  Wright,  Indianapolis. 

L.  W.  Cobb,  Aurora.  F.  M.  Bottler,  Indianapolis. 

J.  L.  Bradley,  Edinburg.  John  Browning,  Indianapolis. 

C.  F.  Bowen,  Danville.  Clint  Hare,  Indianapolis. 
Caleb  Jackson,  Centreville. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  members  came  in  after  roll  call,  swell- 
ing the  aggregate  to  seventy-eight  in  attendance,  the  largest  convention  yet  held  bj 
the  association. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Secretary  J.  S.  Darnell  submitted  his  annual  report  containing  an  iiemiied 
exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  association  for  the  past  year.  The 
report  showed  a  deficit  of  over  $600,  from  last  year's  trotting  meeting,  and  brought 
out  the  following  remarks : 

Mr.  McHaffie,  If  the  unpaid  dues  were  collected,  our  shortage  would  be  in- 
significant, and  this  should  be  attended  to  immediately. 

Secretary  Darnell.  All  the  members  have  been  notified  by  mail  of  their  arrears 
to  the  association,  and  in  most  cases  I  have  drawn  on  them  through  the  bank  for 
the  money,  but  the  drafts  have  been  returned  unpaid.  I  have  exhausted  my  re- 
wqroes  iu  my  attempts  to  collect  these  unpaid  (Jues.    Now,  what  are  we  to  do? 
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JR.  J,  Wilson,  Strike  their  names  from  the  roll  of  membership  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  enter  a  horse  at  our  future  meetings  until  thej  are  "square"  with  the  as- 
sociation. It  is  unfair  for  us,  who  have  paid,  to  trot  our  horses  against  men  who 
are  delinquent,  and  have  not  the  welfare  of  the  association  enough  at  heart  to  set- 
tle and  help  relieve  us  of  our  indebtedness. 

Caleb  Jackson.  The  $10  fee  is  too  large  for  our  young  breeders,  who  are  just  em- 
barking in  this  business,  to  pay,  and  I  am  parfiallj  in  favor  of  reducing  it  to  $5. 
At  least  would  like  to  have  an  expression  on  the  subject  from  this  meeting. 

H.  L,  Cavode.  We  need  more  members,  and  in  soliciting  men  to  join  us,  the 
sticking  point  seems  to  be  tl^e  $10  lee.  It  is  a  question  with  me  whether,  as  an  ex- 
periment, we  should  not  reduce  the  fee  to  $5. 

C.  F.  Bowen.  I  think  instead  of  reducing  the  fee  we  should  rather  increase  it, 
and  pay  our  debts  like  men.  Trot  for  more  money.  Larger  purses  would  bring 
more  horses,  larger  crowds,  and  in  this  way  swell  our  receipts  so  we  conld  pay  out 
instead  of  being  in  debt  as  we  now  are.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  reduction. 

Vice  President  Hare.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowen.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  run  this  association  on  a  sound  financial  basis  or  go  under,  I  would  rather 
have  25  good  members  who  will  pay,  than  100  who  only  pay  when  they  feel  like  it. 
Make  this  payment  of  the  dues  obligatory  on  the  members  or  drop  them  from  the 
rolls.  Weed  out  the  delinquents  as  other  associations  of  this  character  do  in  such 
an  emergency.  We  can  not  afiord  to  let  this  association  fail,  and  we  won't  allow 
it,  either.  We  will  go  down  in  our  pockets,  right  here  to-day,  and  pay  off  our  in- 
debtedness. We  must  push  this  association  to  the  front,  even  if  we  only  offer  a 
stake  of  $25,  to  show  the  people  how  our  colts  can  trot  or  pace.  It  will  bring 
buyers  to  Indiana  and  make  a  market  for  our  colts  such  as  breeders  in  our  sister 
State  of  Kentucky  has.  We  raise  as  good  colts  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  this  association  is  the  thing  to  advertise  that  fact  to  the  world.  Let  us  raise  a 
purse  right  here  to  pay  off  this  indebtedness  that  now  hangs  over  us  like  a  pall. 
I  will  give  $25.  Now,  you  gentlemen  step  up  and  do  likewise,  and  we  can  raise 
enough  money  right  here  to  square  this  debt  in  a  twinkling. 

Caleb  Jackson.  Mr.  Hare  speaks  my  mind  to  a  "  T,"  and  I  will  put  my  hand 
in  my  pocket  as  deep  as  anybody  to  pay  this  debt  off.  I  will  give  $100  if  neces- 
sary.   I  want  to  see  this  thing  '*  go.*' 

The  Treasurer,  A.  C.  Daily,  submitted  his  annual  report,  showing  receipts  and 
dlBbursements  for  the  past  year. 

Chairman  Cobb,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
Secretary,  reported : 
Gentlemen: 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  books,  financial  reports  and  ac- 
counts of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  James  S.  Darnell,  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  have  gone 
over  them  thoroughly,  and  find  the  books  and  accounts  kept  in  an  excellent,  business 
like  manner,  there  being  upon  the  books  a  credit  and  debit  account  properly  kept 
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with  each  member.  We  further  find  that  there  are  thirty-three  members  delin- 
quent in  their  annual  dues.  We  recommend  that  a  legitimate  effort  be  made  to  at 
once  collect  these  delinquent  fees. 

The  report  was  concurred  in  and  adopted. 

J,  L,  Bradley.  It  appears  from  the  report  just  submitted  that  we  have  sixty 
members,  and  only  twenty-seven  of  this  number  are  in  good  standing,  the  other 
thirty-three  being  delinquent  in  their  annual  dues  to  this  association.  At  $5  it 
would  take  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  to  make  an  amount  equal  to  what 
sixty  would  pay  in  at  our  present  fee,  $10,  provided  all  paid  up.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  doubt  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  annual  dues. 

Caleb  Jackson,  Can  we  make  these  delinquents  pay  their  annual  dues  by  law 
process  ? 

Vice  I^esident  Hare.  As  to  that  I  am  not  advised.  I  believe  we  have  no 
charter. 

X.  W.  Cobb.  My  ideas  in  relation  to  this  matter  have  been  expressed  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  By  helping  along  this  association  we  will  help 
ourselves.     My  heart  and  soul  is  in  it,  and  I  donH  want  it  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  B.  J.  Wilson,  Secretary  Darnell  explained  sat- 
isfactorily his  connection  with  an  entiy  made  in  a  race  at  the  last  meeting,  which 
was  objected  to  by  Rushville  horsemen  on  technical  grounds. 

Vice  President  Hare.  Mr.  Darnell  did  exactly  right  in  that  matter,  and  is 
supported  in  his  stand  by  all  the  members  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Kandall  submitted  the  folfowing,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolvedj  That  no  member  of  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  shall  be  allowed  to  start  an  animal  in  any  race  under  the  auspices  of 
this  association  until  all  his  dues  to  the  association  are  paid,  nor  shall  he  enjoy 
any  of  the  privileges  of  this  association. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Clint  Hare  was  selected  to  solicit  mem- 
berships in  the  association  from  Indianapolis  horsemeu. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Wright  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Mesolvedf  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  notify  all  members  delinquent  in 
dues;  that  their  names  will  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  membership  unless  pay- 
ment is 'made  within  30  days  of  all  indebtedness. 

Resolvedj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture should  instruct  its  committees  to  judge  all  light  harness  horses  contesting 
for  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  under  what  is  known  as  Wallace's  Scale  of  Points. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Randall  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  lost : 

Resolved^  That  in  any  race  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Trotting  and 
Pacing  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  at  the  request  of  any  ovmer  of  a  horse  competing  in 
such  race,  a  timer  or  timers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judges  in  the  stand  to  take 
^he  time  of  said  owner's  horse  in  whatever  position  he  may  occupy  behind  the  win- 
ning horse,  and/eport  the  same  to  the  judge?,  and  the  time  so  taken  and  reported 
shall  constitute  and  be  recognized  as  a  public  record,  as  a  credit  and  a  bar,  by  this 
association. 
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AIho,  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  aecretary  of  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association  shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  for  his  services  $200  per  year,  and 
that  he  shall  devote  his  entire  time  for  at  least  two  months  prior  to  any  race 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  advertising  and  making  other  preparation  for  the 
meeting. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  John  Browning  and  Dr.  C'.  E.  Wright,  in  con- 
nection with  the  presiding  officer  (M.  L.  Hare),  to  wait  on  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  press  bills  to  their  final  passage,  recommended  as  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  hoise  interests  of  the  State. 

The  election  of  officers  resalted  as  follows : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  McCullum,  Monticello,  Ind.,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  T. 
Stevens,  serving  until  1890. 

Dr.  Chas.  K  Wright,  Indianapolis,  term  expires  1892. 

H.  L.  Cavode,  Noblesville,  term  expires  1892. 

B.  T.  Buford,  Danville,  term  expires  1892. 

Geo.  H.  Qifford,  Tipton,  term  expires  1892. 

M.  S.  Claypool,  Muncie,  term  expires  1892. 

New  members  were  proposed  and  admitted  as  follows : 

Messrs.  A.  Chickentanz,  of  Plainfield;  J.  M.  Highuhue,  Indianapolis;  J.  H. 
McCullom,  Paoli ;  E.  J.  Reed,  New  Castle ;  A.  Lieber,  Indianapolis ;  W.  E.  Woods, 
Greensboro;  Capt  P.  M.  Negley,  Castleton;  E.  J.  Bobinson,  Indianapolis;  O. 
Posey  <&  Son,  Rushville;  J.  S.  Mansur,  Indianapolis;  Elmer  Vandervoord,  Sheri- 
dan ;  H.  F.  Wood,  Indianapolis. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the  Executive  Committee 
convened  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President —Charles  £.  Wright,  of  Indianapolis. 

Secretary — J.  S.  Darnell,  of  Lebanon. 

Treasurer — A.  C.  Daly,  of  Lebanon. 

Board  of  Censors — N.  A.  Randall,  of  Indianapolis;  G.  W.  Morrison,  of  Con- 
nersville;  C.  S.  Bowen,  of  Danville;  J.  L.  Bradley,  of  Indianapolis,  and  S.  J.  Pea- 
body,  of  Columbia  City. 

Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  President. 


STATE  VETERINARIANS. 


The  veterinarians  of  the  State  met  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  in  January, 
1888,  and  organised  into  a  permanent  society  by  the  adoption  of  a  Ck)n8titation 
that  admitted  to  membership  only  recognized  graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  in 
first  class  standing.  The  Constitution  adopted  contains  articles  similar  to  those 
embodied  in  the  Constitutions  of  like  State  associations  that  have  already  been 
formed  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  After  a  short  address  by  the  temporary 
chairman  the  society  organized  by  the  selection  of  the  following  permanent  officers 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Dr.  H.  K.  McCaulay,  Indianapolis. 

First  Vice  President — Dr.  T.  L.  Armstrong,  Indianapolis. 

Second  Vice  President— Dr.  W.  B.  Wallace,  Marion. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  M.  E.  Knowles,  Terre  Haute. 

Recording  Secretary — Dr.  J.  C.  Bodgers,  Anderson. 

Treasurer — Dr.  B.  G.  Orlopp,  Indianapolis. 

During  the  progress  of  the  meeting  many  discussions  were  engaged  in,  and  a 
number  of  pertinent  addresses  submitted,  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  fraternity 
hereafter  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

The  first  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Rodgers,  of  Anderson,  was  upon  **  The  Importance 
of  Meat  Inspection  to  Public  Health."  He  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the  nece»- 
sity  of  a  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject,  and  claimed  that  it  was  imperative 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  against  butchers  who  slaughtered  and 
sold  to  the  public  diseased  meats,  knowingly.  Again  he  said  that  in  many  cases 
disease  was  caused  by  the  eating  of  flesh  which  butchers  themselves  could  not  tell 
was  diseased.  Many  diseases  are  due  to  germs  in  the  meat  that  can  be  detected 
only  through  the  microscope.  He  dwelt  on  tuberculosis  as  one  of  the  diseases  that 
affects  high-bred  cattle,  especially.  He  showed  its  progress  from  incipiency  to  its 
worst  stage.  Pork,  also,  came  in  for  a  scoring,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  other 
dangers  that  attend  the  eating  of  meat  bought  hap-hazard  in  our  markets. 

Dr.  Armstrong  introduced  a  subject  which  brought  out  an  animated  discus- 
sion. He  referred  to  recent  actions  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  a  depreca- 
tory way,  mentioning  well  known  cases  where  diseased  animals  had  been  sold  for 
slaughter  within  the  State,  and  specified  the  stockyards  of  Indianapolis  as  one  of 
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the  places  where  sach  animals  had  been  disposed  off.  He  also  favored  milk  in- 
spection, and  called  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Milk  Inspector  in  the  proposed 
new  law. 

On  the  same  subject  Dr.  M.  E.  Knowles,  of  Terre  Haute,  said : 
"It  is  becoming  more  important  every  daj  that  there  should  be  a  regular 
meat  inspector  of  undoubted  responsibility  in  this  city.    He  believed  that  there 
should  be  both  an  efficient  State  inspector  and  a  close  municipal  oversight  in  each 
city  as  well,  especially  in  large  ones,  where  the  opportunity  of  readily  feeding  dis- 
eased meat  to  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  such  inspection,  is  truly  appalling. 
No  better  evidence  of  this  crying  public  need  can  possibly  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  the  statistical  records  of  Qermany  show  a  great  decrease  in  mortality  since  the 
introduction  of  a  thorough  system  of  official  meat  inspection.    It  is  a  fact  recently 
established  by  experiments,  certainly  not  known  to  the  public,  and  perhaps  to  few 
veterinarians,  that  if  a  man  enter  a  restaurant  in  a  fatigued  condition  from  busi- 
ness exertions  or  cares,  and  calls  for  a  glass  of  milk  in  its  raw  or  uncooked  state, 
containing  germs  of  tuberculosis,  they  will  almost  inevitably  plant  in  him  some 
disease.    Such  inoculation  is  happening  every  day  in  the  public  eating  houses, 
and  is  laying  the  foundation  of  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption  throughout 
this  country.    Raw  food  is  always  dangerous,  of  whatever  kind,  if  obtained  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  unless  its  history  can  be  vouched  for,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.     From  raw  milk  he  has  traced,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  most  vio- 
lent outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  in  cities,  the  germs  being  present  in  the 
milk,  and  found  nowhere  else  in  food  or  surroundinj^s  to  cause  the  diseases.    Within 
the  past  two  days  he  had  seen,  in  walking  through  the  streets  of  Indianapolis, 
measley  hogs  hung  up  for  sale  at  butchers'  doors  and  in  their  shops.    Only  an  ex- 
pert can  usually  detect  the  marks  of  measles  under  the  thin  outer  skin  of  a  hog, 
yet  they  are  quite  plain,  consisting  of  minute  round  red  dots  or  points  more  or  less 
apt  to  appear  in  small  patches  the  size  of  a  pea.    By  a  little  practice  they  can  be 
readily  detected  with  the  unaided  eye,  bat  they  are  seen  better  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass.    There  is  a  disease,  among  cattle  principally,  the  actinomycosis,  com- 
monly called  cancer- jaw,  though  the  cancer  may  spread  to  other  adjacent  parts. 
This  disease,  it  has  been  established,  is  capable  of  producing  genuine  cancer  in 
the  human  system  from  the  use  of  meat  from  animals  suffering  from  this  disease, 
and  such  meat  can  never  be  told  from  healthy  meat  except  from  actually  knowing 
the  animal's  disease.     What  is  needed,  he  said,  in  a  great  city  like  this  is  a  public 
Abatoir,  such  as  they  have  in  Paris  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  animals 
will  be  killed  for  merely  the  cost  of  killing." 

Dr.  Henry  McCauley  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The  use  of  Sulphate  of  Mor- 
phine." The  production  was  of  a  technical  character  of  interest  only  to  veterina- 
rians. 

Dr.  Knowles  announced  that  he  had  prepared  a  bill  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  meat  inspector  by  the  Legislature. 

After  a  profitable  meeting  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  during  fair  week  in  September  next. 


SHORTHORN  BREEDERS. 


The  8iate  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  met  in  the  Jjectnre  Room  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January  24,  1889,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  and  was  called  to 
order  bj  President  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Princeton. 

Judge  J.  S.  Buckles,  of  Muncie,  was  called  to  the  chair  and  President  Mitchell 
read  his  annual  address  as  follows: 

PKisai deist's  address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Stale  AssocuUion  o/  Shorthorn  Breeders : 

As  our  annual  sessions  come  and  go,  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  to- 
gether, renew  our  friendships  and  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  maintain  the  promi- 
nence of  the  noble  race  of  cattle  this  association  represents.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  been  blest  with  abundant  crops,  our  herds  have  been  free  from  any  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  yet,  with  all  these  blessings,  prices  of  Shorthorns  have  aver- 
aged low.  Let  us  now  look  for  the  cause  of  these  low  prices,  and  a  remedy.  My 
observation,  while  attending  several  of  llie  sales  during  the  sale  season,  last 
year,  was  that  a  great  many  Shorthorns  were  offered  at  public  sale  in  such  poor 
condition  that  the  animals  were. scarcely  worth  what  they  brought  to  the  purchaser. 
The  offering  of  such  Shorthorns  at  public  outcry  was  a  great  damage  to  the  Short- 
horn interests,  and  certainly  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle, 
as  the  quality  of  the  herds  from  whence  they  came  would  be  estimated  by  those 
sold.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  to  ma.intain  good  prices  for  cattle  of  any  breed, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  sale  cattle  in  what  might  be  called  good  flesh. 
I  don't  mean  by  that  that  they  ought  to  be  beef  fat,  but  flesh  enough  to  show  to 
good  advantage.  If  too  fat,  and  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  that  are  not  good 
feeders,  dissatisfaction  will  be  the  result. 

The  offerings  of  many  of  the  Shorthorns  at  sales  last  year,  by  breeders,  took 
on  another  form  which  has  had  a  telling  eflect  upon  the  Shorthorn  interests, 
namely,  that  they  were  trying  to  unload  their  plain  bred  cattle  upon  the  new 
beginner.  Better  a  thousand  times  that  those  cattle  had  been  fitted  for  the 
butcher's  block  than  sold  as  they  were  for  breeders.  The  prices  they  would  have 
brought  as  butcher's  beasts  would  have  been  much  better  and  more  satisfactory  to 
the  owners.  Now  the  remedy  for  this  sort  of  procedure  by  breeders  is  somewhat 
difiicull  I  admit,  yet  I  believe  that  all  Shorthorns  ought  to  pass  the  eye  of  a 
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critical  inspection  before  being  offered  at  public  sale.  The  pedigree  of  a  Short- 
horn is  not  admitted  to  record  until  it  has  passed  inspection.  -This  is  done  for  the 
protection  of  the  Shorthorn  interest.  Then  if  inspection  of  a  pedigree  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  Shorthorn  interest,  why  not  inspect  the  Shorthorns.  The  breeders 
can  do  this  themselves  if  they  will ;  but  self-interest  is  paramount  to  the  general 
interest.  Then  I  ask  why  should  an  individual  have  the  privilege  to  put  on  sale 
Shorthorns  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the  general  interest  of  Shorthorns  ?  The 
Shorthorns,  during  the  fair  season,  maintained  the  prominence  they  have  hereto- 
fore held  in  public  estimation.  At  many  of  the  leading  fairs  the  competition 
amongst  the  rival  breeds  was  close  and  sharp.  The  beef  breeds  at  our  recent  State 
Fair  were  represented  by  herds  from  the  best  breeders  in  all  this  land,  and  eight 
Krand  herds  of  beef  breeds  were  exhibited;  the  Shorthorns  winning  their  full 
share  of  the  honors.  In  a  previous  address  I  called  attention  to  the  best  way  to 
bring  the  Shorthorns  into  favor  with  the  general  farmer ;  that  was  for  Shorthorn 
breeders  to  fit  up  a  few  steers  in  beef  condition  and  take  them  around  to  the  fairs 
and  exhibit  them  with  their  breeding  herds.  In  this  way  a  practical  test  of  the 
product  of  the  Shorthorn  could  be  shown.  Three  steers  were  exhibited  at  our 
State  Fair  by  Martin  Cntsinger,  of  Johnson  County,  Ind.,  and  lately  sold  in  the 
Buffalo  market  at  $8  per  cwt,  average  weight  at  time  of  sale  2,223  pounds,  bring- 
ing per  head,  $177.81.  Such  steers  not  only  speak  for  the  feeder  and  breeder,  but 
also  for  the  State.  Suppose  three  such  steers  were  exhibited  at  every  county  fair 
in  the  State,  the  benefit  to  the  Shorthorn  interest  could  not  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

A  word  here  on  what  we  might  call  show  herds  and  the  effect  of  showing  such 
herds  has  upon  the  average  Shorthorn  breeder.  Fair  managers  are  beginning  to 
discuss  whether  professional  exhibitors  are  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  fairs. 
It  is  true  no  herd  cun  win  honors  in  the  show  ring  without  being  fat  and  fitted  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  and  the  honors  so  won  reflects  credit  on  that  herd  and  its 
owner.  But  as  fairs  are  fast  drifting  into  what  might  be  called  circuits,  giving 
opportunities  for  these  professional  exhibitors  to  go  the  rounds  with  their  herds, 
does  this  system  not  have  the  effect  of  keeping  many  good  herds  away  from  the 
show  ring  and  discouraging  many  of  the  breeders,  from  trying  to  win  honors  as 
breeders  of  Shorthorns?  Few  breeders  dare  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  show  business, 
for  the  reason  that  it  requires  them  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  show  ring  a 
number  of  the  best  animals  of  their  respective  herds.  Now  I  ask  the  question, 
Do  you,  as  breeders  of  Shorthorns,  think  the  profeosional  exhibitor  an  advantage 
or  disadvantage  to  the  Shorthorn  interest  in  general  ? 

Many  Shorthorn  breeders  are  studying  plans  by  which  the  standard  of  Short- 
horns can  be  elevated,  but  none  that  I  can  recommend  is  better  than  a  free  use  of 
the  knife,  for  if  good  steers  at  three  years  old  will  bring  $7  or  $8  per  cwt.  a  much 
better  profit  can  be  made  than  by  selling  them  as  bulls  at  one  year  old  at  from  $50  to 
$75  per  head. 

The  expert  system  of  judging  Shorthorns  in  the  breeding  classes  at  our  fairs 
by  butchers  is  a  system  that  needs  your  careful  consideration.  The  butcher  will 
be  likely  to  judge  the  animal  from  a  butcher's  standpoint.  He  will  make  the 
award  to  the  animal  that  will  give  him  the  best  return  for  the  money  he  has  paid. 
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The  animal  that  gives  a  large  return  for  the  feed  consumed  (the  feeder's  choice), 
the  animal  that  matures  early  (the  breeder's  choice),  maj  all  be  passed  by  in  the 
awards  by  the  butcher.  Yet  these  are  important  points  in  breeding  and  feeding 
cattle  for  the  block. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  at  Chicago,  111.,  November  21, 1888,  Judge  Nourse  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Besolvedj  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  arrange  with  the 
State  Agricultural  societies  or  fairs  of  such  States  as  have  considerable  dairy  in- 
terests to  pay  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  a  sum  not  exceeding  $250  per  an- 
num to  any  one  society,  to  be  paid  as  premiums  for  a  short-horn  class  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter:  Provided,  That  such  short-horns  be  permitted  by 
such  societies  to  contest  for  sweepstakes  premiums  with  other  dairy  breeds. 

I  am  aware  that  public  opinion  in  the  Western  States  has  classed  the  short- 
horns as  indifferent  milkers.  As  milkers,  where  the  milking  quality  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  short-horns,  they  are  large  milkers,  and  where  they  are  bred  and 
reared  for  that  object  no  cows  excel  them.  Tt  has  been  only  by  neglect  that  the 
milking  qualities  of  the  short-horn  cow  has  declined,  and  this  has  resulted  from 
the  undue  stimulation  of  the  feeding  quality,  as  both  milk  and  flesh  in  excess  can 
not  be  made  by  a  cow  at  the  same  time.  A  fine,  handsome  cow  does  not  show  well 
when  in  lean  milking  condition.  Giving  little  or  no  milk  she  fleshes  up,  shows 
grandly  and  sells  well.  It  is  for  selling  and  showing  purposes  chiefly  that  the  milk 
has  been  neglected,  but  it  can  readily  be  restored  by  selecting  cows  and  bulls  which 
indicate  the  milking  tendency,  and  breeding  and  rearing  the  young  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  the  Indiana  Farmer  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their 
columns  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  breeders  of  this  State  on  any  and 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  short-horns.  This  department  of  the  Farmer  has  been 
very  interesting  and  useful,  and  if  a  proper  effort  is  made  by  the  breeders  this  de- 
partment can  be  made  a  power  for  good,  and  is  likely  a  better  channel  through 
which  to  reach  the  average  farmer  in  the  interest  of  short-horns  than  a  paper 
wholly  devoted  to  that  interest. 

The  Short-Horn  Gazette,  published  here,  has  during  the  past  year  been  doing 
sturdy  work  for  the  cause  it  represents,  and  the  time  is  near  when  a  paper  wholly 
devoted  to  the  short-horn  interest  will  be  a  necessity.  In  this  connection  I  feel  it  a 
duty  we  owe  to  give  expression  to  that  able  advocate  of  the  live  stock  interests  of 
the  West,  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  of  Chicago,  111.  This  paper  has  always  been  a 
friend  to  this  Association,  and  our  meetings  have  always  been  well  advertised  and 
carefully  and  honestly  reported  in  its  columns. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  breeders  of  short-horns,  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Putnam  County. 
Alexander  C.  Stevenson  was  bom  November,  1802,  in  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
died  at  his  home,  two  miles  east  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  January  2, 1889.  In  the 
death  of  Dr.  Stevenson  the  State  has  lost  a  worthy  citizen,  the  short-horn  breeders 
one  whose  example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  He  died  full  of  years,  and  the  monu- 
ment he  raised  by  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  will  stand. 
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Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  honor  you  hare  be- 
stowed upon  me  by  electing  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  for  the  past 
three  years.  I  desire  now  to  thank  the  officers  and  members  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  during  my  official  terms,  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and  express  the 
wish  that  you  will  be  able  to  elect  new  officers  who  will  take  up  the  work  where 
we  have  left  off  and  push  it  on  to  greater  success. 

Secretary  Quick  submitted  his  report  as  follows : 


secretaby's  report. 

At  the  time  of  submitting  my  last  annual  report,  January  25,  1888,  the  secre- 
tary's roll  book  of  this  association  exhibited  211  members,  though  that  report  was 
printed  to  make  it  read  217,  six  more  than  were  on  the  books  at  that  time.  There 
has  been  since  that  report  twenty-five  new  members  enrolled,  making  the  total  en- 
rollment, at  present,  236.  According  to  our  Constitution  we  collect  a  membership 
fee  of  $1  from  each  person  on  enrolling  his  name  as  a  member,  and,  subsequently, 
fifty  cents  dues  each  year.  I  will  here  state  that  quite  a  number  are  delinquent  in 
payment  of  dues,  and  I  must  reiterate  my  belief  of  last  year  that  those  delinquent 
are  usually  of  the  number  that  fail  to  attend  the  Annual  Convention.  "When  a 
member  is  found  at  our  meeting  he  is  invariably  found  in  good  standing.  It  would 
then  seem  to  be  very  important  to  get  each  year  as  many  members  in  attendance 
as  possible,  not  only  for  the  financial  standing  of  our  association,  but  as  well  for 
the  interest  of  the  meeting  and  breeding  fraternity. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Directory,  permit  me  to  state 
that  at  the  opening  of  our  last  meeting  we  had  on  hand  496  of  the  paper  bound 
and  seventy  of  the  cloth  bound,  and  that  at  that  meeting  this  association  decided 
to  sell  the  former,  each,  at  twenty-five  cents  and  the  latter  at  seventy-five  cents.  At 
the  meeting  and  since.  Directories  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $7.25 ;  of  the 
remainder,  all  are  on  hand  but  a  few  that  have  been  given  with  the  Association's 
compliments  to  public  men  or  institutions. 

And  now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  Directories  were  published  about  two 
years  ago  from  information  gathered  and  supplied  the  secretary  of  this  association 
the  year  before  that,  and  are  necessarily  now  more  or  less  unreliable,  owing  to  the 
continued  changes  going  on  in  all  herds,  and,  also,  noting  the  good  accomplished 
by  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Associations  by  donating  their  Directories  to  the  breeders 
not  only  of  their  own  State  that  are  mentioned  in  it,  but  to  all  breeders  interested 
enough  in  Shorthorn  cattle  to  desire  one,  your  secretary  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  this  association  donate  the  State  Directories  on  hand  to  the  breeders  of 
the  State  not  having  copies,  and  that  through  this  and  any  other  legitimate  means, 
each  and  every  breeder  be  prevailed  upon  to  advance  the  popularity  and  import- 
ance of  our  State  among  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of  sister  Stales  as  it  justly  deserves. 
I  would  also  urge  and  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  publish  annually  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  conventions  together  with  a  Directory  in  pamphlet  form,  inserting 
the  address  of  every  breeder  in  the  State,  and  a  very  condensed  description  of  his 
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herd.  In  a  like  manner  as  the  State  Horticultural  Society  the  Indiana  State  Short- 
horn Association  should  have  an  appropriation  of  such  an  amount  at  least  as 
would  enable  her  to  do  this.  The  State  Shorthorn  Directory  part  should  be  simi- 
lar but  more  condensed  than  our  present  and  should  be  revised  and  published  each 
year  free  of  charge,  then  we  could  secure  full  representation. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources,  since  my  last  report,  amount 
to  $161.53. 

DisbursementB,  as  per  secretary's  cash  book $159  03 

Leaving  a  balance  of 2  50 

Total $161  53 

Of  receipts,  balance  on  hand  last  year $46  78 

Membership  fees  amount  to 23  00 

Dues 56  00 

Directories  sold 7  25 

Donation,  at  fifty  cents  per  member 28  50 

Total 161  53 

We  might  make  recommendations  respecting  our  present  membership  fees. 
We  are  lower  than  any  other  State  Association  and  besides  ours  is  not  an  annual 
fee.  From  my  financial  report  it  will  be  observed  that  a  lar^r  fee  is  necessary  to 
sustain  us  and  pay  ofi  the  balance  of  the  Directory  debt  of  $86.10,  besides,  it  would 
be  well  for  this  association  to  consider  the  ofifering  of  premiums  for  Shorthorns  at 
the  State  Fair. 

£.  S.  Frazee,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  submitted  the  following  : 

treasurer's  report. 

January  26, 1888,  paid  Walter  J.  Quick  $63.68  as  follows : 

Expressage  on  directories $0  40 

Janitor's  fees 1  50 

Stenographer .   -    .    . 15  00 

By  cash  . 46  78 

Total $63  68 

January  26,  1888: 

For  membership  fees  and  dues $53  00 

Balance  on  closing  year 46  78 

Donations 14  50 

Directories  sold  at  meeting 6  25 

Total $120  53 

Credit  by  balance  on  hand  from  1887 $2  65 

Credit  by  balance  on  above 30  00 

February  28,  sent  W.  J.  Quick  on  Robert  Mitchell's  order     .......  30  00 

Leaving  a  balance  in  treasury 2  66 
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Judge  Buckles,  E.  S.  P^olsom  and  Joshua  Strange  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Officers'  Reports. 

J.  Strange,  Judge  £.  B.  Martindale  and  Ezra  Swain  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Elesolutions. 

E.  S.  Folsom,  R.  H.  Phillips  and  J.  M.  Sankej  were  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  on  President's  address  through  the  chairman,  S.  D.  Batty,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report :  "  The  recommendations  made  by  the  President  in 
his  annual  address  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  your  committee,  and  we  would 
urge  upon  the  Association  such  action  in  regard  to  them  as  may  be  to  the  bef>t 
interests  of  the  breeders  of  shorthorns." 

Judge  J.  S.  BuckleSy  Delaware  GoujUy,  It  is  known  now,  that  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission Bill  before  the  Legislature  will  come  up  for  action  soon.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  is  in  that  bill.  A  little  while  ago  I  received  a  request  that  our  associa- 
tion this  afternoon  pass  a  resolution  asking  the  passage  of  that  bill.  The  bill  I 
understand  will  come  up  for  action  this  afternoon  and  a  resolution  would  perhaps 
be  of  importance.  If  any  gentleman  here  knows  just  what  that  sanitary  commis- 
sion bill  containB,  and  how  far  it  agrees  with  the  one  proposed  two  years  ago,  per- 
haps we  can  go  on  and  pass  a  resolution  this  afternoon,  otherwise  perhaps  we  could 
not.  If  this  can  not  be,  I  suggest  we  have  a  select  committee  to  investigate  this 
matter. 

Robert  Mitchell^  Gibson  County,  The  suggestion  of  having  a  committee  ap- 
pointed is  a  good  one.  Judge  Buckles  two  years  ago  labored  hard  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  sanitary  commission  bill,  but  failed.  It  passed  both  Houses  and  the 
''dead  lock"  came  on  and  stopped  it.  I  understand  the  same  bill  is  now  taken  up 
and  somewhat  changed.     I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  committee  appointed. 

J.  Strange,  Orant  County.  There  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustries of  the  State.  This  Sanitary  Commission  bill  should  extend  to  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State.  The  Wool  Growers  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  from  this  organization.  There  is  going  to  be  considerable 
dit*cussion  on  that  bill  before  it  is  passed.  It  don't  meet  the  live  stock  interest  of 
the  State  as  well  as  that  one  presented  two  years  ago,  and  is  not  altogether  in  the 
shape  that  would  be  most  desirable  to  the  stock  men.  We  want  a  Live  Stock  San- 
itary Commission  that  will  cover  the  live  stock  interest  of  Indiana.  This  bill 
leaves  out  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  State,  that  is  the  investigation  and 
suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among  swine.  In  originating  a  Live  Stock  San- 
itary Commission  no  stock  should  be  left  out  of  the  bill.  It  should  cover  the 
entire  scope.  There  is  now  before  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  a  small  appropriation 
for  investigating  the  character  of  the  swine  plague.  It  sheuld  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  We  ought  not  to  originate  two  laws  to  cover  similar  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
committee  from  the  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  that  they  confer  together  and 
recommend  that  such  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Swine  Breeders. 

Judge  Buckles,  I  want  to  say,  in  justice  to  myself  and  others,  that  when  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  bill  was  framed  two  years  ago,  it  embraced  what 
my  friend  said  it  should  embrace.     I  supposed  that  was  the  way  to  do  it.    The 
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Swine  Breeders  met  and  entertained  a  different  opinion.  As  the  apparent  anthor 
of  that  bill  I  went  before  the  Swine  Breeders  and  tried  to  convince  them  that  they 
were  mistaken,  but  was  not  successful.  Thej  said  I  must  take  a  part  of  the  loaf 
or  none  at  all.  I  said  to  them  if  nothing  else  would  suit  we  would  have  this  bill 
amended  so  as  to  leave  out  swine,  and  the  very  language  of  the  present  bill  was 
inserted  in  the  original,  with  regard  to  swine.  It  could  not  be  amended  in  the 
House  and  went  to  the  Senate,  but  the  "dead  lock''  came  on  and  it  could  not  be 
amended  before  reporting  it  to  the  House.  I  consulted  with  the  Swine  Breeders, 
and  agreed  to  let  it  go  and  do  the  best  we  could  and  try  to  get  the  Swine  Breeders' 
bill  through.  It  was  possible  to  get  this  in  the  Senate  and  not  go  back  to  the 
House,  thus  keeping  it  from  the  Governor.  With  this  understanding  with  the 
Swine  Breeders  we  decided  to  do  all  we  could  to  help  them,  if  we  did  not  get  oar 
bill  through.  Now  if  our  friends,  the  Swine  Breeders,  are  willing,  and  it  is  not  too 
late  for  them  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  would  heartily  concur 
in  the  arrangement,  but  I  can  not  control  the  Swine  Breeders,  as  they  have  an 
opinion  as  well  as  L  have.  We  can  not  pass  this  through  the  Legislature  without 
the  Swine  Breeders  making  war  on  it,  unless  the  present  Legislature  is  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  in  a  stock  point  of  view  than  the  one  two  years  ago.  What  we  had 
better  do  I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate,  but  I  would  favor  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  see  if  there  is  any  different  views  in  this  matter. 

D,  L.  TkomaSf  of  the  Swine  Breeders'  AjMoeiaiion.  We  have  a  bill  in  the  L^is- 
lature  of  our  own,  but  don't  aim  to  antagonize  the  Shorthorn  bill  at  all. 

Mr,  Nelson,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with  Judge 
Buckles  as  chairman,  to  examine  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Legislature. 

The  motion  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Buckles,  Strange  and 
Christian  as  such  committee. 

Mr.  Shaley,  of  the  Shorthorn  Gazette,  was  appointed  to  solicit  new  members. 

D.  L.  Thomas,  of  Rushville,  read  the  following  essay  on  the 

FLUCTUATIONS    AND    DEPRESSIONS    IN    THE    CATTLE    MABKET  —  CAUSES    AKD 

REliEDIES. 

■ 

No  market  can  continually  flourish.  Such  a  thing  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  business  affairs  of  life.  But  when  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  of  any  given 
commodity  continue  downward,  followed  by  long  depression,  those  interested 
should  institute  a  vigorous  inquiry  into  the  causes,  and  provide  remedies.  Self- 
interest  should  prompt  such  action. 

To  my  mind  there  is  a  ready  solution  for  the  subject  assigned  me.  Perchance, 
there  are  some  things  which  affect  the  cattle  market  in  a  legitimate  way.  There 
has  been,  of  late,  a  wonderful  impetus  given  to  poultry  raising.  And  the  large 
quantity  sent  to  market  during  the  winter  months  has  affected  the  consumption  of 
fresh  beef.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  fancy  prices.  But  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  general  and  continued  decline  in  the  cattle  market  The  leading 
cause  of  the  depression  are  illegitimate  and  unjust  to  American  farmers.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cattle  does  not  keep  pace  with  our  increase  in  population. 
Hence,  there  can  not  be  an  over-supply.  Why,  in  Indiana,  the  number  of  cattle 
m  1888,  did  not  exceed  the  number  in  1860,  by  quite  300,000;  and  was  3,000  less 
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than  in  1880.  And  I  take  it  that  theee  figures  will  fairly  represent  the  general 
siiaation  in  the  agricultural  states.  Just  think  of  the  number  of  cattle  remaining 
almost  at  a  standstill  for  thirty  years  in  our  growing  State ! 

Monopoly,  which  the  Bev.  Mr.  Talmage  aptly  characterizes  as  the  over- 
shadowing curse  of  our  country,  is  a  direct  cause  for  the  general  stagnation.  The 
dressed  beef  monopoly  has  reached  such  magnitude  as  to  concen'rate  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  The  inferior  Texas  l>eef  is  now  shipped  to  the  few 
great  dealers  and  canning  establishments,  where  the  poorest  is  canned  and  the  best 
shipped  all  over  the  country  to  the  local  markets,  and  so  handled  as  to  break  down 
the  home  markets.  This  enables  the  monopoly  to  control  both  the  local  and 
general  market.  This,  if  unchecked,  will  soon  totally  destroy  all  profits  to  the 
producers  of  beef  in  the  agricultural  states.  It  is  so  far-reaching  that  it  will  wipe 
out  the  local  markets  for  home  grown  beef.  The  Butchers'  Association  were  the 
first  to  sound  the  alarm,  for  this  monopoly  threatened  to  annihilate  their  busineKs. 
More  recently  the  great  Cattle  Growers'  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  took  decided 
grounds  upon  this  question.  The  protection  demanded  is  to  require  local  and 
State  inspection  of  all  beeves  before  slaughtering.  This,  too,  will  protect  con- 
sumers from  being  imposed  upon  with  diseased  beef.  As  the  matter  now  stands 
the  Chicago  dressed  beef  monopoly  is  reducing  the  price  of  cattle  to  the  producer 
and  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  But  the  outrage  can  be  remedied  by  the 
passage  of  State  live  stock  inspection  laws.  Such  a  law  would  protect  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  cause  there  is  an  indirect  but  equally  potent  cause  for 
.depression.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about "  protection  to  American  industries." 
It  is  a  pretty  song.  Many  farmers  have  become  so  infatuated  with  its  melody,  and 
HO  sublimely  philanthropic,  that  they  would  apparently  prefer  to  protect  every- 
body else  in  preference  to  themselves.  Now,  let  us  get  down  from  that  ethereal 
barren  ideality,  and  consider  real,  genuine  protection  to  the  farmer.  We  are 
dreadfully  particular  that  the  *' free-trade  Britishers"  shall  not  openly  compete 
with  us  in  our  markets.  If  they  wish  to  sell  in  our  markets  they  must  pay  tariff 
duties.  Yet  we  allow  those  aristocrats  who  live  in  splendor  across  the  waters  to 
send  over  their  money  free  and  buy  and  control  our  railroads,  pay  nominal  taxes 
on  the  same,  and  shoot  up  freight  rates  so  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  extortionate 
freight  to  get  his  cattle  to  market.  If  there  is  any  reduction  in  rates  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  dressed  beef  monopoly. 

Now,  wealthy  foreigners,  with  a  few  Americans  to  give  it  tone,  buy  up  em- 
pires of  public  lands.  Much  of  it  is  obtained  through  pretended  old  Spanish 
grants.  It  is  so  easy  to  trace  a  claim  of  title  away  back  into  the  misty  past  to 
some  imaginary  Spanish  nobleman.  Before  recognizing  the  validity  of  such 
claims  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  sending  to  Spain 
to  see  whether  such  claims  were  genuine  or  fraudulent?  I  call  to  mind  no  such 
instance.  Upon  those  lands  cattle  ranches  are  located.  Those  vast  tracts  of  land 
are  not  subdivided,  hence  not  taxed.  The  bulk  of  their  cattle  is  not  reported  to 
the  assessing  officer,  hence  not  taxed.  Those  foreign  magnates  graze  the  govern- 
ment lands  free.    We  furnish  troops  free  of  charge  to  protect  them  and  restrain 

21— AoB. 
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the  lawless  and  subdue  the  Indians ;  and,  if  need  be,  a  tribe  of  Indians  is  removed 
from  its  reservation  to  make  more  room  for  those  noble  lords.  Those  ranchmen 
raise  and  sell  cattle  at  a  price  which  defies  competition  from  the  American  farmer. 

But  the  farmer  is  lauded  as  the  "  bone  and  sinew  ^'  of  our.  land,  flattered  and 
hoodwinked  until  he  can  scarcely  see  his  own  interest.  He  pays  high  taxes  on 
every  foot  of  land  he  owns;  not  a  hoof  escapes  the  enumeration  of  the  assessing 
officer.  In  short,  he  comes  nearer  than  anybody  to  paying  full  tax  on  everything 
he  owns.  He  helps  protect  foreign  landlordism,  while  said  agency  is  pinning  him 
to  the  wall  in  beef  production.  Yet  the  guileless  farmer  lieu  supinely  on  his  back, 
hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope  while  this  great  industry  languishes,  except 
quadrennially  he  springs  to  his  feet  and  shouts,  "  Hurrah  for  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry ! " 

Then  the  'Mast  straw  to  break  the  camel's  back''  is  monopoly  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  finest  lands  in  the  world  just  across  the  border  in  Mt^xico.  Until 
recently  said  lands  were  the  raiding  grounds  of  savages.  But  the  two  guvernnients 
have  subdued  the  savages  and  the  ranching  monopolies,  which  have  been  fostered 
under  the  aegis  of  the  American  flag,  have  stepped  in  and  occupied  the  lands.  No 
taxes  whatever  are  to  be  paid  upon  those  lands,  for  the  capitalists  are  the  rulens  ut 
the  country.  The  annual  tax  upon  their  cattle  is  about  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  head.  Herders  are  employed  at  one-half  the  cost  that  they  are  in  the  United 
States;  so  that  it  costs  almost  absolutely  nothing  to  produce  beef.  Those  ranch- 
men have  full-blood  Shorthorn,  Hereford  and  other  imported  males,  and  are 
rapidly  grading  up  their  cattle  to  supply  our  markets.  The  tariff  duty  is  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  valuation.  The  custom  officer  values  three  and  four-year-old  steers 
at  $10  and  $12  per  head,  which  makes  the  tariff  $2  to  $2.40  per  head.  Then  that 
cheaply-produced  beef  competes  with  the  production  of  the  American  farmer  in 
his  own  market. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  range  cattle  straying  across  the  border  either  way. 
Herders  are  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  them.  But  ranchmen  who  own  land 
along  the  border— some  of  them  owning  land  on  both  sides  of  the  line — claim  that 
their  cattle  do  stray  across  into  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  a  hardship  for  them  to  pay 
duty  when  they  bring  back  their  cattle.  So  there  is  a  bill  pending  before  Congress 
to  allow  those  poor  fellows  to  return  such  cattle  free  of  duty.  When  that  bill  be- 
comes a  law  it  will  be  so  easy  to  let  the  Mexican  cattle  stray  across  to  our  side  and 
go  to  our  markets  free  of  duty!  Then  the  next  step  will  be  for  the  "  rulers  of  this 
country  " — the  capitalists — to  have  Congress  pass  a  law  which  will  permit  them  to 
bring  in  their  Mexican  cattle  free  of  duty.  All  they  will  need  to  do  will  be  to  se- 
cure the  nomination  of  their  friends  for  Congress  by  machine  methods,  and  then 
get  up  a  warm  political  campaign  and  have  the  farmers  ratify  the  very  thing  that 
is  financially  to  cut  their  throats.  You  have  heard  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and 
the  crow.  That  fable  illustrates  the  case  in  hand.  '^  Rulers  of  the  country  "  are 
the  foxes  and  the  farmers  the  crows,  with  this  difference:  The  foxes  get  the  crowB 
to  help  kill  any  of  the  crows  that  sound  the  alarm.  As  a  proof  of  this  you  need 
only  look  at  Congress.  £very  member  who  stands  up  in  Congress  and  defends  the 
|)eople*8  interest  as  against  monopoly  fails  to  return  to  Congress.  This  is  true  ui 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.     And  farmers  blindly  fall  into  the  trap  and 
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vote  against  their  own  interest.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  If  the 
state  of  affairs  which  I  have  depicted  continues  it  will  be  a  monument  to  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  American  farmers.  The  first  step  toward  a  remedy  is  to  stop  sucking 
the  exhaust  wind  of  political  bag-pipes,  and  to  study  and  act  in  your  own  interest. 
Instead  of  being  dragged  into  it  as  a  political  or  party  question,  make  it  a  pocket- 
book  question. 

Demand  1.  A  State  law  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  on  hoof  before  slaugh- 
tering. 

2.  That  Congress  shall  absolutely  prohibit  foreign  landlordism. 

3.  That  all  public  lands  illegally  obtained  be  forfeited. 

4.  That  ranches  either  sub-divided  or  not  sub-divided  shall  pay  their  full 
proportion  of  taxes. 

5.  That  ranch  cattle  and  property  be  duly  taxed  as  other  property. 

6.  That  rent  be  paid  for  grazing  public  lands. 

7.  That  cattle  which  are  imported  from  the  States  of  Mexico  shall  pay  duty 
according  to  value,  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  shall  be  placed  at  such  a  figure  as 
will  protect  the  farmers  in  the  agricultural  States. 

The  market  has  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  A  measure  of  relief  will  come  from 
natural  causes.  The  continued  depression  in  our  markets  has  caused  a  decline  in 
breeding  cattle.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  cows  have  gone  to  market,  so 
that  the  supply  of  cattle  will  be  visibly  affected  for  some  time.  This  will  improve 
the  market  in  the  near  future;  but  in  my  judgment  full  relief  can  not  be  obtained 
short  of  the  measures  suggested  in  this  address. 

DISCUSSION. 

Judge  E,  B,  Mariindale,  Indianapolis. — This  opens  a  wide  and  speculative  field. 
Every  man  may  have  his  opinion  about  the  condition  of  the  markets.  I  do  not 
think  my  friend  has  based  the  cause  properly  in  his  address.  Every  dollar  of 
capital  raised  in  Indiana,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  expended  in  the  production  of 
cattle  on  the  plains,  have  been  lost  to  the  men  who  raised  it.  We  must  get  at  the 
facts.  The  cattle  production  on  the  plains  was  profitable  at  the  start  They  may 
be  hard  u^  at  times  for  winter  pasture,  but  there  is  unlimited  pasture  in  the 
United  States.  Pastures  sometimes  get  very  short  and  winters  severe,  and  in  some 
cases  40  or  50  per  cent,  die  and  it  wipes  out  the  capital  invested  in  it.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  an  intelligent  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  recently,  and 
he  said  our  Indiana  people  had  an  idea  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  herd 
of  cows  and  put  them  on  the  plains  and  make  money.  They  think  it  is  like  herd- 
ing cows  on  the  prairies  of  the  older  States.  It  requires  more  intelligent  men  to 
herd  cattle  on  the  plains  than  to  run  a  farm  or  practice  law  in  Indiana.  You 
have  to  know  the  entire  condition  as  to  what  the  habit  of  the  cowboy  is,  and  what 
is  expected  to  establish  success.  The  result  is  they  have  not  been  successful. 
There  has  been  no  dividend  struck  in  the  last  four  years.  When  I  look  at  the 
cost  of  beef  I  notice  that  here  in  Indianapolis  it  costs  2c  more  per  pound  to  get 
tender  loin  steak  to  go  on  the  table  than  in  Chicago.  To-day  a  great  deal  of  the 
steak  you  eat  at  Indianapolis  is  not  raised  near  Indianapolis,  but  is  brought  from 
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Chicago  because  the  hotel  people  here  can  go  there  and  buj  it  2c  cheaper  on  the 
pound  than  they  can  here.  The  monopoly  is  with  the  packers.  It  is  either 
shipped  on  the  hoof  or  slaughtered  and  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  to  the  East, 
and  is  in  the  hand^  of  a  few  men.  My  steers  have  been  fat  for  20  or  30  days ;  I 
may  bring  them  to  Indianapolis,  but  am  governed  by  the  Chicago  market.  If  yon 
have  a  drove  of  hogs  the  papers  show  yon  what  you  are  going  to  get  for  them,  bat 
if  you  have  fine  steers  you  are  subject  to  the  whims  of  drovers,  and  you  haye  to 
stand  and  feed  a  few  days  and  then  take  the  price  you  are  offered.  The  best  cattle 
are  shipped  to  the  East  from  here.  Those  coming  from  the  West  are  slaughtered 
at  St  Louis  and  sent  East  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  the  business  b  controlled  by  a 
few  men.  So  far  m  the  question  of  protection  is  concerned  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  pool  of  politics  and  discuss  that  subject.  I  have  a  theory, 
and  no  doubt  every  one  here  entertains  an  opinion,  though  it  may  be  different 
from  mine.  Every  one  of  us  know,  if  we  know  what  our  interest  is,  we  fight  ac- 
cording to  that  interest  either  for  tariff  or  free-trade.  General  Hancock  was  not 
far  wrong  when  he  said  it  was  a  local  question.  The  wool-growers  were  in  session 
here  yesterday,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  any  among  them  but  what  were  protec- 
tionists. Everyone  will  vote  according  to  his  interest.  I  would  as  soon  trust  the 
farmer  to  take  care  of  this  as  any  other  class  of  men  I  know  of.  My  experience 
in  trading  with  them  Lb,  they  generally  get  away  with  me.    [Laughter.] 

J,  B.  Conner^  Indiana  Farmer,    There  .are  some  important  points  in  the  paper 
just  read  and  Judge  Martindale  has  alluded  to  some  of  them.    In  r^^rd  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  number  of  cattle,  there  were  less  in  1888  than  in  1880,  but  there 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  of  weight  in  cattle,  according  to  the  market 
statistics  in  the  last  ten  years.    The  same  governs  in  the  matter  of  the  hog  pro- 
duct; the  average  weight  of  swine  increases  and  so  with  cattle.    All  scrub  cattle 
give  way  to  better  breeds  and  the  same  is  true  with  hogs,  so  we  have  a  better  breed 
of  cattle  and  swine  than  formerly.    It  is  better  blood.    I  think  the  paper  does  not 
account  for  the  deficiency.    This  dressed  beef  question  is  important  and  confronts 
not  only   the  raiser  of  beef  cattle  but  must  affect  the  interest  of  the  fine  slock 
breeder.    Judge  Martindale  has  alluded  to  that  and  to  the  ranches.    It  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  in  Montana  last  year  and  while  there  I  visited  one  of  the  large  Eng- 
lish ranches.    A  young  Englishman  was  there  in  possession  of  stock,  both  hoises  and 
cattle,  he  had  been  sent  there  from  England  to  get  rid  of  him  from  the  family  at 
home.    He  was  making  money  rapidly  but  spending  more  than  he  made.    He  re- 
ceived $35,000  a  year  and  could  not  make  both  ends  meet.   I  visited  two  other  ranches 
in  the  west  and  this  was  a  representative  one.    This  dreseed  beef  matter  is  a  vital 
question  and  should  come  before  the  legislatures  of  the  agricultural  States.    Bills 
are,  and  have  been  introduced  in  some  of  the  western  States  for  the  regulation  of 
this  industry.    Two,  three,  or  four  packing  and  canning  establishments  control 
very  largely  the  markets  of  the  country.    It  is  known  in  this  city  that  in  order  to 
get  their  product  on  the  market  they  have  established  small  shope  and  pat  down 
the  price  to  a  mere  nominal  sum  to  drive  out  the  local  butchers.    They  keep  the 
price  down  until  they  drive  the  butcher  into  the  buying  of  shipped  beef,  or  drive 
him  out  of  the  business.    It  is  confined  to  these  packing  establishments.    Wben 
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two  or  three  hundred  thoasand  people  are  to  give  away  to  two  or  three  men  it  is 
something  we  should  look  after.  This  recommendation  in  the  matter  of  legisla- 
tion, to  look  after  our  local  markets,  should  be  had  in  all  the  States.  While  it 
does  look  to  the  consumer  that  he  is  Jbenefited  by  thefe  packing  establishments, 
often  they  are  not  a  benefit  to  him.  These  monopolies  have  the  market  alone  and 
they  put  the  price  of  beef  up  to  suit  themselves.  So  the  local  market  and  con- 
sumers are  not  benefited,  the  market  is  broken  down  and  the  producers  are  suffering 
from  the  loss  in  the  market.  This  particular  point  should  be  referred  to  this  legis- 
lative committee  and  see  that  this  bill  may  be  furthered  to  maintain  the  local  market. 

/).  L.  ThomaSf  Bush  County.  In  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Connor  that 
it  would  be  right  to  have  some  l^islation  for  the  regulation  of  our  local  markets. 
We  should  have  a  bill  passed  making  it  compulsory  on  the  City  Council  to  appoint 
a  meat  inspector  upon  the  recommendation  of  ten  reputable  citizens.  As  to  this 
cattle  ranch  business,  it  affects  the  price  of  your  cattle.  These  Englishmen  come 
over  here  and  gobble  up  large  tracts  of  our  land,  and  it  is  as  much  of  a  monopoly 
as  our  beef  trade.  This  is  what  they  are  doing  while  we  are  trying  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  monopoly  in  the  cattle  interest.  I  am  in  favor  of  protection 
when  it  is  to  our  interest.  I  wish  to  say  these  ranches  have  a  demoralizing  tend- 
ency in  the  beef  interest  of  our  country.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  from  Texas 
and  sold  in  Kansas  City  at  11.80  per  cwt.  Those  men  who  have  gobbled  up  our 
land  pay  no  taxes  on  land  nor  cattle.  These  foreigners  who  come  here  are  pro- 
tected, while  we  are  not,  and  that  brings  down  the  price  of  your  cattle.  At  the 
same  time  these  men  control  a  good  portion  of  our  Western  States.  The  paper 
was  written  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ranching  business,  and  I  have 
the  documentary  evidence  from  which  my*  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Mr,  MUchell.  There  is  one  point  in  this  paper  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 
That  is  in  relation  to  this  inspection  feature.  Now,  the  farmers  know  to  their  bit- 
ter experience  that  when  the  wheat  crop  is  sold  it  is  inspected  in  the  interest  of  the 
buyer  and  not  the  farmer.  Now,  I  hold  that  this  inspection  could  not  be  done  in 
every  little  town,  and  all  would  have  to  have  their  beef  shipped.  If  this  point  of 
inspection  should  be  located  in  Indianapolis  you  can  not  afford  to  send  your  cattle 
there  to  be  slaughtered  or  to  be  inspected  and  driven  back  again.  It  does  not  give 
relief.  If  it  brings  relief  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  can  not  see  that  it  does.  At 
the  Chicago  Convention  Mr.  Washburn  wanted  everything  inspected.  Diseased 
meat  should  not  be  put  on  the  market,  but  is  it  advisable  for  us  to  say  that  we 
want  inspection  for  the  killing  of  all  cattle  in  the  State.  I  am  satisfied  our  wheat 
inspections  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  buyer,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put  the  in- 
terest in  anything  where  it  does  not  properly  belong. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Folsom,  submitted  the  following  report : 

Your  committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  revision  of 
the  Constitution,  would  recommend  that  article  3  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
membership  fee  $2.00  and  the  annual  dues  $2.00. 
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Judge  Martindalc,  I  move  that  we  amend  by  making  it  $2.00  for  new  members 
and  $1.00  for  yearly  dues. 

The  report  was  80  amended  and  adopted. 

"why  breed  shorthorns?" 

Was  the  subject  of  an  address  assigned  to  Hon.  J.  S.  Buckles,  of  Muncie.  Not 
having  prepared  a  paper  for  the  occasion,  Judge  Buckles  said  : 

"  On  account  of  the  sickness  of  my  wife  I  have  been  deprived  of  doing  much 
writing,  my  care  and  attention  having  been  turned  towards  her.  She  died  in  Sep- 
tember last,  and  since  that  time  I  hlEive  not  written  a  line  for  publication.  I  will 
say,  however,  if  the  Association  will  wait  I  will  promise  to  read  an  article  on  the 
subject  assigned  me  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  life  and  health  permitting." 

E.  S.  Folsom,  of  Indianapolis,  read  the  following  paper  on  the 

EFFECTS  OF  ENSILAGE  AND  BEETS  AS  WINTER  FEED. 

When  your  committee  assigned  to  me  this  subject,  it  demonstrated  that  even 
wise  men  may  make  mistakes.  In  the  language  of  one  of  Indiana's  noted  Gov- 
ernors, it  should  have  selected  "  a  more  abler  man."  In  this  short  paper  I  shall 
enter  into  no  detailed  description  of  the  silo,  its  cost  and  mode  of  construction. 
These  may  be  considered  in  your  general  discussion.  Neither  will  I  enumerate 
the  various  food  plants,  adapted  to  our  soils  and  climate,  which  may  be  preserved 
through  the  aid  of  the  silo  in  a  sweet,  succulent  condition,  as  a  winter  stock  food. 
I  will  consider  briefly  the  forage  plant  and  its  feeding  value,  that  experiments  and 
practical  feeding  tests  have  demonstrated  can  be  produced  at  the  least  cost,  taking 
into  account  the  value  of  our  lands,  and  the  food  value  of  the  plant.  Until  the 
discovery  was  made  that  green  forage  plants  could  be  preserved  so  as  to  retain  their 
succulent  juices,  the  only  practical  means  of  supplying  a  green  food  ration,  so 
much  desired  in  winter  feeding,  was  by  the  production  and  feeding  of  roots,  sach 
as  turnips,  beets  and  mangolds.  These,  when  fed  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  prove  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  dry  food.  When  made  the  grater  part  of  each  day's 
rations,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  only  from  eight  (8)  to  twelve  (12)  per  cent  of 
solid  matter,  the  balance,  from  eighty-eight  (88)  to  ninety>two  (92)  per  cent,  being 
water,  their  feeding  value  is  too  limited  to  warrant  extensive  feeding  with  profit 
When  again  we  realise  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cost  of  a  root  crop  is  the  labor 
— that  the  same  labor  that  produces  one  acre  of  roots  will  produce  ten  acres  of 
ensilage  corn — that  with  our  cheap  lands,  valued  at  from  twenty  ($20)  to  seventy- 
five  ($75)  dollars  per  acre,  and  labor  at  from  one  dollar  ($1)  to  one  dollar  and  a 
half  ($1.50)  per  day,  the  feeding  value  of  roots  is  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, except  to  be  fed  in  limited  quantities  simply  as  a  stimulant  or  aid  to  digestion. 
When  fed  in  such  quantities  they  impart  such  additional  value  to  the  dry  food, 
rendering  it  more  digestible,  as  to  make  them,  in  the  absence  of  other  green  foods, 
an  invaluable  production.    The  feeding  experiments  and  analyses  of  our  various 
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forage  plants,  made  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  practical 
feeding  tests,  award  to  the  ensilage  corn  first  place  as  a  nutritious  and  cheap  win- 
ter stock  food. 

« 

When  ensilage  com  is  harvested  at  the  proper  time,  which  is  at  full  maturity, 
bat  not  ripened,  it  contains  its  greatest  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  hence  its 
greatest  flavor,  and  if  properly  preserved  in  the  silo,  the  flavor  is  all  retained  and 
it  is  eaten  with  as  much  avidity  and  relish  as  when  in  the  green  state  before  it  en- 
ters the  silo. 

We  can  not  expect  to  take  out  of  a  silo  more  than  we  put  in.  Yet  some  feed- 
ers of  ensilage  claim,  that  indirectly  we  can.  That  in  the  process  of  preserving, 
the  ensilage  having  been  brought  to  a  heat  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
(125)  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  degrees,  the  same  chemical  changes  go  on  as 
in  the  first  stages  of  digestion  after  the  food  is 'taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  ani- 
mal— hence,  the  silo  having  performed  a  part  of  the  work  in  digestion,  there  is  a 
saving  of  vital  energy,  and  thus  the  food  value  of  tbe  plant  is  greater,  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  these  chemical  changes  than  before  it  entered  the  silo.  The 
feeding  te^ts  at  these  experimental  stations,  giving  to  ensilage  corn  first  place  as  a 
cheap  and  nutritions  winter  stock  food,  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  practical  stock 
feeders,  in  the  diKtricts  where  dairy  farming  has  come  to  be  the  leading  agricultural 
industry,  and  where  profit  is  the  object' for  which  they  are  conducting  their  busi- 
nees. 

To  feed  ensilage  alone  is  to  take  the  other  extreme.  To  obtain  the  best  feed- 
ing results,  at  least  one  ration  of  each  day's  feeding,  should  be  clover  or  timothy 
hay,  cut  straw,  or  dry  cut  ensilage  corn  or  com  fodder.  A  mixture  of  two-thirds 
ensilage  and  one- third  cut  hay,  straw  or  fodder,  is  perhaps  better  stiU,  as  the  dry 
and  green  food  is  then  taken  into  the  stomach  together  and  in  rumination,  the  dry 
food  absorbing  the  juices  of  the  green,  a  greater  per  cent,  of  the  dry  food  is  di- 
gested, and  this  too  with  a  less  tax  on  the  digestive  organs  than  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  separately.  Again  the  dry  food  absorbing  the  juices  of  the  green, 
there  b  less  tendency  to  a  laxative  condition  of  the  bowels,  which  is  liable  to  fol- 
low, where  the  ensilage  is  fed  separately,  which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
When  ensilage  corn  possesses  a  wealth  of  ears,  as  was  the  case  with  last  year's  crop, 
and  the  mixture  is  ensilage  and  cut  dry  ensilage  com,  no  additional  grain  ration 
is  required.  When  the  mixture  is  ensilage  and  cut  straw  or  fodder,  a  light  grain 
ration  each  day  is  required  for  the  best  results  in  feeding.  That  I  might  arrive  at 
the  cost  of  production  and  feeding  value  of  ensilage  com  from  trustworthy  and 
practical  sources,  I  visited  some  of  the  leading  producers  and  feeders  of  ensilage, 
last  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  filling  silos,  and  arranged  whereby  the 
expense  of  harvesting  their  crops  and  filling  their  silos  should  be  carefully  kept, 
together  with  the  amount  of  ensilage  secured,  and  these  statements  were  placed  at 
my  disposal.    The  following  is  a  sample : 

Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  December  24, 1888. 
K  S.  Fol9(m  : 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  Fargo's  estimate  of  35  to  50c  per  ton  as  the  cost  of  filling  silo 

is  liberal  enough,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following  statement  of  the  working  of  my 

gang  of  men.    Of  course  I  presume  on  the  crop  being  within  160  rods  of  silo. 
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My  power,  as  you  may  remember,  is  an  eight-horse  Taylor  (sweep),  on  which  power 
I  use  only  four  horses,  finding  that  amount  of  power  ample  with  a  20-inch  knife 
cutter  and  an  extra  long  (thirty-two  feet)  carrier,  which  drops  the  ensilage  in 
center  of  silo,  thus  economizing  labor  of  handling  same  therein.  As  yon  say,  the 
team  costs  a  farmer  nothing  and  need  not  be  estimated. 

The  following  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  for  labor  as  I  worked  in  filling  silo : 

Driver  of  power  (horse),  any  boy  can  do  it,  counted  as  a  man. 

Feeder  of  machine  for  cutting. 

Man  to  unload  wagon  to  feeder. 

Two  men  and  three  wagons  to  draw. 

Two  men  to  help  drivers  load  in  field. 

Three  men  to  cut  and  drop  in  field. 

One  man  in  silo  (I  used  him  only  in  last  half  of  filling).  Total  number  of 
men,  11. 

At  $1.50  per  day  each,  $16.50  or  $1.66  per  hour,  I  drew  on  an  average  2,500 
pounds  or  1}^  tons.  Time  of  cutting  run  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  a  load. 
Count  it,  including  stops,  fifteen  minutes,  gives  five  tons  an  hour  or  33c  a  ton. 
You  see  I  have  based  this  estimate  on  what  men  cost  hired  by  the  day,  boarding 
themselves,  and  with  an  extra  liberal  amount  of  help.  At  the  rate  of  usual 
compensation  for  farm  labor  25c  per  ton  would  be  nearer  correct 

I  have  never  had  much  experience  in  raising  roots  to  feed  stock.  I  raised 
roots  one  year,  that  was  enough  for  me.  The  prices  we  get  for  dairy  and  beef 
products  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  raising  roots  to  feed. 
I  think  ensilage  properly  fed  renders  the  raising  of  roots  unnecessary.  I  do  not 
think  ensilage  any  better  than  roots  as  an  exclusive  diet.  I  am  feeding  for  morn- 
ing feed,  clover  and  orchard  grass  hay.  Evening  feed,  a  heavy  ration  of  half 
and  half  dry  unhusked  and  husked  corn  stalks  run  through  a  feed  cutter  and 
mixed  with  above  an  equal  bulk  of  ensilage.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
I  have  found  in  the  line  of  cheap  feeding.  The  corn  in  the  unhusked  stalks 
gives  a  sufficient  grain  feed,  and  with  the  dry  stalks  makes  such  an  addition  to 
the  soft  ensilage  as  to  give  cattle  something  to  chew  on,  that  is  harder  and  more 
substantial  than  ensilage  alone.  This  system  of  feeding  is  original  with  me  so  far 
as  I  know,  but  is  being  adopted  by  several  in  this  vicinity  with  approbation.  I 
noticed  more  or  less  scouring  in  cattle  fed  wholly  on  ensilage ;  also  an  abnormal 
craving  for  something  dry  or  more  substantial  to  chew  while  being  thus  fed,  such 
as  straw,  poor  marsh  hay,  or  rotten  wood.  With  the  mixture  they  seem  better 
satisfied,  and  their  manner  is  of  that  consistency  indicating  healthy  normal  action 
of  digestive  organs. 

The  more  immature  ensilage  corn  is  cut  and  fed  in  silo  the  greater  seems  the 
necessity  of  mixing  it  with  dry  stalks  or  other  dry  substances.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  most  ensilage  is  harvested  too  immature;  that  the  kernels  should  be 
half  dented  to  be  at  the  best  stage. 

Truly  yours, 

yi,  p.  Phillips. 
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ProJ,  JohfMon^  President  Michigan  Shorthorn  Breeders*  AssoeicUion,  After  some 
years  of  experience  I  have  do  hesitation  in  sajing,  that  every  shorthorn  breeder 
will  do  well  to  give  attention  to  this  economical  method  of  preserving  fodder. 
One  winter's  feeding  of  the  well  preserved  contents  of  a  good  silo,  will  convert 
the  most  doubting  Thomas  among  yon,  into  a  firm  believer  in  the  system. 

This  statement,  covering  the  entire  expense  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  to 
the  close  of  the  silos,  has  been  kindly  famished  me,  from  which  I  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing results:  The  average  cost  for  filling  one  silo,  which  includes  the  entire 
expense  from  the  cutting  of  the  corn  in  the  field  to  the  close  of  the  silo,  not  taking 
into  the  account  the  use  of  teams  and  machinery,  was  thirty-three  (33)  cents 
per  ton. 

Two  other  statements  make  the  average  cost  exclusive  of  the  use  of  teams  and 
machinery  about  forty  (40)  cents  per  ton.  These  expense  accounts  were  kept  by 
inteUlgent,  practical  and  conservative  men  with  several^  years'  experience  with  the 
siloe  and  their  accuracy  need  not  be  called  into  question.  Taking  the  highest 
figures,  viz. :  Forty  (40)  cents  per  ton  as  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  ensiling,  let  us 
ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  ensilage  corn  ready  for  the  harvest. 

I  herewith  give  the  estimated  cost  of  producing  ten  acres  of  ensilage  corn, 
which  I  think  any  practical  corn  raiser  will  admit  is  a  liberal  one,  as  the  cost  is 
the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary  com  crop,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  cost 
of  one  plowing  in  favor  of  the  ensilage.  In  this  estimate  I  take  no  account  of  the 
use  of  teams  and  machinery,  as  these  items  are  usually  omitted  by  the  farmer 
when  estimating  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop : 

1.  Fertilizing $20  00 

2.  Breaking  10  acres,  6  days,  at  $1  per  day 6  00 

3.  Preparing  ground  and  seeding,  6  days,  at  $1 6  00 

4.  Seed  for  10  acres  at  50  cents  per  acre 5  00 

5.  Cultivating  10  acres,  4  times  with  double  ploughs 8  00 

Cost  of  ten  acres  of  ensilage $45  00 

At  twenty  (20)  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is  only  a  fair  average  yield,  we  have 

the  cost  to  produce  one  ton  of  ensilage $0.20} 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  ensiling 40 

And  we  have  the  cost  of  producing,  harvesting  and  ensiling  one  ton 

of  ensilage  corn $0.60i 

In  this  estimate  it  will  be  observed  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the  use  of  teams 
and  machinery,  assuming  that  the  farmer  of  necessity  keeps  them  for  general  farm 
work,  whether  he  raises  ensilage  oom  or  not  If  to  the  items  of  expense  enumera- 
ted we  add  the  use  of  teams  and  machines,  interest  at  six  (6)  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  land  and  cost  of  the  silo,  we  have  the  following,  which  should  be  the  market 
value  of  ensilage,  as  every  item  of  labor,  as  well  as  use  of  capital  employed,  is 
paid  for  in  full : 
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1st.    Fertilising  10  acres $20  90 

2d.    Breaking  10  acres,  at  $1.75  per  acre 17  50 

3d.    Preparing  ground  and  seeding  10  acres,  at  $1.75  per  acre 17  50 

4th.    Seed  for  10  acres,  at  50  cents  per  acre 5  00 

5th.    Cultivating  10  acres  four  times,  at  50  cents  per  acre 20  00 

6th.    Ensiling  10  acres  (200  tons)  at  60  cents  per  ton,  50  per  cent,  added 

for  team 120  00 

7th.    Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  10  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $60  per  acre, 

$600 36  00 

8th.    Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  cost  of  silo,  $200 1200 

9th.     Use  of  machinery. 10  00 

Total  cost  of  200  tons  of  ensilage. $258  00 

Average  cost  per  ton 1  29 

The  feeding  value  of  ensilage,  as  compared  with  that  of  timothj  hay,  is  two 
and  a  half  tons  of  ensilage  to  one  ton  of  hay.  One  acre  of  ensilage  (20  tons)  to 
eight  (8)  tons  of  hay.  Since  the  cost  of  ensilage  is  $1.29  per  ton,  and  two  and  a 
half  tons  of  ensilage  equals  the  feeding  value  of  one  ton  of  hay,  to  place  the  two 
on  the  same  financial  basis  the  market  value  of  the  hay  must  be  $3.22^  per  ton. 
To  feed  ensilage  alone  a  full  day's  rations  is  forty  (40)  to  fifty  (50)  pounds  to  each 
animal.  If  fed  in  connection  with  dry  food,  as  in  the  mixtures  heretofore  stated, 
from  twenty-five  (25)  to  thirty-five  (35)  pounds  is  required.  To  feed  an  animal, 
therefore,  six  (6)  months,  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  days  on  full  rations  of  en- 
silage, forty-five  (45)  pounds  per  day,  will  require  eighty-one  hundred  (8100)  pounds, 
or  about  four  (4)  tons.  The  feeder,  therefore,  estimates  his  supply  for  the  feeding 
season  at  one  acre  of  ensilage  corn  for  every  five  (5)  animals  to  be  fed.  To  feed 
twenty  (20)  head  of  cattle  would  require  four  (4)  acres  of  ensilage  or  eighty  (80) 
tons,  which,  at  $1.29  per  ton,  would  cost  one  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  ($103.20),  and  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  thirty-two  (32)  tons  of  timothy 
hay,  which,  at  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  ton,  the  average  market  price  now  at  the 
feeder's  door,  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  ($384).  Here  is  a 
diiTerence  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  eighty  cents  ($280.80)  in  favor  of 
the  ensilage.  Quite  a  nice  profit,  is  it  not,  on  the  feeding  of  twenty  (20)  head  of 
cattle  by  improved  methods  ? 

What  must  we  conclude  from  this  ?  That  we  are  improved  cattle  breeders, 
but  scrub  feeders?  If  no,  how  far  are  we  in  advance  of  the  scrub  cattle  breeder  and 
improved  feeder?  If,  after  having  knowledge  of  these  improved  methods  of  feed- 
ing, and  with  sufficient  time  to  put  them  into  practice,  we  still  insist  on  doing  scrub 
feeding,  let  it  be  with  the  scrub,  for  then  we  will  never  be  disappointed  when  we 
part  with  two  dollars'  ($2)  worth  of  feed  and  get  in  return  one  dollar's  ($1)  worth 
of  beef  or  dairy  products. 

If,  therefore,  we  expect  to  do  more  than  keep  abreast  with  the  improved  feeder 
of  the  scrub,  if  we  expect  to  place  the  red,  white  and  roan  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession as  producers  of  cheap  beef  and  dairy  products,  we  must  come  to  the  front 
with  the  feeding  problem  solved,  and  be  improved  feeders  as  well  as  improved 
breeders. 
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DISCUSSION. 

E,  S.  FoUon,  '  The  efitimated  cost  of  a  silo  of  a  hundred  tons  is  $100.    These 
siioB  are  built  above  ground;  cellars  are  a  failure;  the  ensilage  will  mould. 

Judge  E.  B.  Martindaltf  IndianapolU.  Some  months  ago  my  attention  was 
directed  to  this  kind  of  feed,  and  I  made  some  investigations.  Upon  the  question 
of  product  and  results  I  can  say  this,  that  I  think  in  India'na  where  land  is  cheap 
and  rich,  and  where  most  farmers  own  from  160  to  200  acres  of  land,  I  conclude 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  experiment  with  silos  and  ensilage,  if  they  can  put  up 
fodder  and  clover  hay  which  will  make  good  feed.  It  will  do  for  those  Yankees 
and  Wisconsin  farmers  who  can  not  raise  much  grass,  but  they  can  not  produce 
anything  that  will  fill  the  bill  better  than  good  bright  clover  hay.  We  can  not 
succeed  very  well  in  raising  feed  on  clay  land  without  considerable  enriching. 
Beets  yield  immensly ;  the  result  of  four  rows  of  beets  as  an  experiment,  my  men 
gathered  in  from  them  twelve  wagon  loads ;  but  I  would  not  raise  them  for  feed, 
unless  it  was  for  milk  cows.  You  have  them  to  watch  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
decay,  and  give  you  trouble  in  this  way.  They  are  a  nice  thing  for  mere  diet  as 
flax  seed  cake,  but  when  you  undertake  to  make  a  business  of  raising  beets  for 
your  cattle,  when  a  man  has  plenty  of  land,  there  is  no  money  in  it,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  ensilage.  When  I  go  to  work  and  fill  this  silo  with  corn,  I  have  to 
have  it  cut  up  before  feeding,  and  I  am  under  necessity  of  getting  a  machine  for 
that  purpose ;  the  machine  costs  too  much,  and  when  you  go  to  feed  it  out  you  find 
frequently  it  in  a  little  sour.  The  whole  thing  is  a  theory.  I  have  worked  with  it 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  equal  to  our  standard  crops.  If  you  are  short  of 
hay,  if  you  will  sow  German  Millet  you  will  get  an  immense  amount  of  hay  off 
of  a  small  piece  of  ground.  I  cut,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  much  as  eight  tons  off  of  an 
acre,  and  worked  three  or  four  days  to  get  that  hay  stirred  up  so  it  would  cure. 
[Laughter.]  If  you  plant  beets  on  upland  that  is  a  little  thin,  they  do  not  do  so 
well,  but  if  you  put  them  in  rich  land  you  will  have  beets  that  will  astonish  you. 
The  fact  is  with  the  farmers,  in  regard  to  beets  and  ensilage,  it  is  all  a  theory,  you 
want  to  get  back  to  clover  hay,  cut  it  up  and  put  hominy  meal  on  it  and  it  is  good 
enough  for  my  Shorthorns.  The  fodder  we  put  up  now  don't  cost  us  much.  From 
present  indications  we  will  have  more  fodder  than  we  will  use  this  winter ;  it  don't 
keep  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  better  feed  than  good  fodder.  Give  your  cattle 
mixed  feed,  and  fodder  for  rough  feed,  and  they  will  do  well  on  it.  You  go  ahead 
with  your  silos  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  will  get  into  the  assilo  (asy- 
lum).   [Great  and  continued  laughter.] 

E.  S.  IfoUom,  There  is  no  Ijetter  feed  than  corn  fodder  put  in  the  silo  in  the 
fall.  The  expense  of  cutting  it  and  putting  it  in  the  silo  is  no  more  than  putting 
in  the  shock.  The  difierence  is,  one  is  standing  in  the  field  and  the  other  is  in  the 
silo.  The  fodder  standing  in  the  field  exposed  to  the  weather  will  decay.  The 
ensilage  in  the  silo  will  settle  one-third  in  bulk  when  put  in,  in  the  proper  condi- 
tion. I  believe  there  b  great  economy  in  putting  up  this  kind  of  feed  for  our 
stock.  It  can  be  handled  and  placed  before  the  stock  much  easier  than  fodder  in 
the  old  way.  There  is  no  question  but  what  corn  fodder  i)ut  up  in  this  way  is  of 
very  much  more  value  than  the  way  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  it 
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in  the  past.  At  the  experimental  station  where  they  have  been  testing  the  full 
value  of  the  stalk  thej  award  to  the  leaves  one-third  of  the  feeding  value,  one- 
third  to  the  upper  half  of  the  stalk,  and  the  other  one-third  to  the  lower  half,  which 
we  throw  away.    By  this  method  of  feeding  the  entire  stalk  is  utilised. 

Mr.  Higgins.  This  is  a  i^reat  question,  and  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  this  com  fodder  business.  We  could  spend  our  money  on  the  farm  very  ad- 
vantac^eously,  and  in  place  of  building  silos  to  save  our  fodder  we  should  husk  out 
our  corn  and  tie  up  the  fodder  so  it  will  keep,  and  thereby  realize  much  profit  out 
of  it.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  friend  across  the  way,  that  the  silo  is  not  the 
thing  for  the  common  farmer.  We  plant  ten  acres,  cutting  it  green  for  the  silo,  we 
derive  nothing. but  fodder,  but  if  you  put  it  in  com  and  let  it  mature,  yon  get  your 
fodder  and  perhaps  75  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  Then  take  our  machinery  and 
cut  up  the  fodder,  mix  with  crush  corn  and  sheaf  oats,  and  we  have  better  fodder 
than  that  in  the  silo. 

Mr,  MUehell,  They  have  machines  for  threshing  out  com  the  same  as  wheat, 
putting  the  com  in  the  half  bushel,  separating  the  husk  and  fodder  from  it.  This 
is  going  to  be  the  system  of  feeding  in  the  future.  It  is  literally  chewed  to  pieces, 
and  there  is  your  pile  of  pulverised  feed  in  good  condition.  It  is  cheaply  done, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  practiced  here  soon. 

E,  S.  Fohom,  You  seem  to  lose  the  point  of  green  feed.  Those  men  raising 
ensilage  want  to  use  one-third  to  one-half  dry  feed,  but  we  want  to  know  how 
to  preserve  green  feed  to  feed  in  winter.  We  can  do  this  with  roots,  but  it  is  too 
expensive. 

W.  F,  ChrUtian^  Indianapolis,  I  have  no  objection  to  ensilage,  but  we  are  not 
Yankee  farmers  here  and  have  too  much  surface  tb  go  in  that  business.  I  have 
l»een  experimenting  with  roots  somewhat  and  find  it  don't  cost  me  very  much. 
My  land  is  clay  land  but  I  apply  manure  and  raise  three  or  four  tons  of  roots  to 
the  acre.  I  bank  them  up  in  the  ground  and  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them. 
I  open  out  my  hills  about  this  time  of  year  and  commence  feeding  to  my  calves. 
I  have  a  machine  with  which  to  cut  them  in  small  slices,  so  they  may  be  easily 
eaten.  I  have  also  a  corn-crusher  with  which  I  crush  my  com  and  make  meal,  I 
take  this  meal  and  sprinkle  over  and  feed  to  my  calves  and  cows  with  calves,  and 
it  keeps  them  in  fine  condition.  The  estimated  cost  of  silo  is  $1.00  per  ton.  I 
can  net  cover  200  tons  and  keep  it  from  souring  for  $200.  Taking  all  into  account, 
there  is  no  better  feed  than  com  fodder.  I  think  we  should  try  to  instruct  others 
in  these  things  by  telling  them  how  we  are  feeding  and  what  we  consider  is  the 
best  kind  of  feed.  I  am  grinding  or  cutting  these  roots  and  sprinkling  them  with 
meal  for  my  calves  and  milk  cows  and  cutting  my  com  fodder.  I  feed  none  of  my 
fodder  whole  only  when  I  turn  the  cattle  out  through  the  day,  where  they  can  go 
and  nibble  it    I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  gentlemen  on  this  question. 

Mr,  FoUom,  Have  you  kept  any  account  of  the  expense  from  the  beginning 
to  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  roots  ? 

Mr.  Christian.    I  have  not 

Thoa.  Wilhoitf  Henry  OowUy.  If  I  want  to  feed  for  fat  I  will  take  clover  hay, 
mix  with  bran,  com  ground  coarse  and  a  little  oil  meal.  Fodder  is  good  feedf 
never  had  any  cut  or  threshed,  but  let  them  eat  it  out  of  doors.    Clover  hay  is 
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the  cheapest  and  corn  fodder  next.  Fodder  we  can  feed  through  the  winter  out  of 
dooTB.  As  to  having  any  experience  in  cutting  and  threshing  fodder,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

E.  R.  Moody,  Eminence,  Ky.  We  think  sorghum  is  good  feed  in  Kentucky. 
Throw  it  oat  in  the  fall  on  the  blue  grass,  cattle  will  eat  and  relish  it  greatly.  We 
cut  it  up  just  like  com  and  shock  it,  letting  it  dry  and  then  haul  it  in  the  barn. 
We  have  plenty  now  in  the  field  as  good  as  it  was  last  fall. 

Mr,  WilhoiL    Do  you  raise   it  about  the  same  thickness,  as  when  raising  for 
molasses? 

Mr,  Moody,    We  grow  it  very  thick. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Gault  committees  were  appointed  to  draft  appropriate  reso- 
lutions concerning  the  deaths  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson  and  Charles  Miller,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Messrs.  Gault,  Nelson  and  Martindale  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mefvrs.  Cotton,  Frazee  and  Shaley  on  the  death  of  Chas.  Miller. 

Thos.  Nelson,  £.  S.  Folsom  and  Thos.  Wilhoit  were  appointed  on  programme 
for  1890. 

Adjourned  to  7:30  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  promptly  by  President  Mitchell. 

laham  Sedgmck,  Richnwnd.  Last  year  we  suggested  something  about  pedigrees. 
We  realize  somewhat  the  cumbersome  and  inferior  plan  of  recording  pedigrees  at 
present.  Now,  by  the  plan  which  I  wish  to  present,  we  may  have  a  pedigree  that 
will  be  worth  something  to  us ;  instead  of  having  a  bare  index  of  the  animal  we 
have  a  complete  history  of  it.  I  have  been  studying  over  the  subject  for  the  past 
year,  and  am  able  to  show  you  something  this  evening  on  which  there  are  thirty 
Complete  pedigrees,  and  had  I  been  able  to  have  the  herd-book  1  could  give  you 
date,  birth,  color,  sex,  name  of  breeder,  date  of  sire,  his  color  and  breeder  for 
every  one  of  these  thirty  pedigrees,  and  yon  can  not  find  this  in  any  book  in  exist- 
ence that  I  know  of.  It  is  quite  an  improvement  on  the  American  Herd-Book.  A 
volume  of  1,000  pages  will  hold  80,000  pedigrees.  Instead  we  have  some  1,200  in- 
dexes of  pedigrees  to  only  15,000.  You  can  see  the  great  difference  between  the 
improved  plan  and  the  present  one.  I  have  explained  this  plan  to  several,  and 
they  are  well  pleased  with  it.  At  the  margin  of  this  table  I  have  taken  the  im- 
ported cow  Goodness,  running  through  all  the  points  as  to  her  history.  It  starts 
out  something  like  this :  Goodness — Color,  red ;  bred  by  J.  Hall,  England ;  re- 
corded in  English  Herd-Book,  giving  volume,  page,  etc.  Then  the  sire  is  treated 
in  the  same  way,  giving  in  a  condensed  form  a  complete  history  of  the  animal.  In 
this  margin  which  I  present  here  you  have  a  complete  pedigree  of  the  imported 
cow  in  the  first  column.  Out  of  forty  catalogues  I  found  two  of  her  heifer  calves 
recorded.  One  of  these  calves  had  four  other  calves  in  the  same  catalogue  I 
worked  over.  You  now  see  I  use  but  six  short  lines,  occupying  not  more  than  two 
inches  ii)  length  and  a  little  over  one-half  inch  In  width*    X  have  that  pedigree  as 
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complete  as  the  imported  cow.  In  the  next  one  here  I  use  only  four  lines;  occupy- 
ing less  than  two  inches  in  length  and  one-third  inch  in  width,  giving  date  of 
birth  and  all  that  is  required  in  giving  a  full  descriptive  pedigree.  Each  one  of 
these  pedigrees  are  just  as  complete  in  connection  with  the  imported  cow  as  this 
one  I  have  from  the  imported  cow.  If  I  had  been  able  to  search  the  herd-book, 
there  were  probably  125  representatives  from  the  imported  cow  Goodnei«  in  the 
first  five  generations,  including  himself,  and  all  that  125  would  go  on  one  page. 
When  there  is  a  revision  of  the  American  Herd-Book,  why  not  adopt  something  of 
this  kind,  which  I  think  is  a  decided  improvement?  It  gives  us  something  that  ii^ 
valuable. 

We  might  have  in  addition  to  those  facts  anything  that  is  extraordinary,  such 
an  milker  or  show  animal,  on  the  same  page.  There  is  another  great  advantage. 
Every  cow  that  is  non-productive  shows  on  the  face  of  the  page  that  none  of  her 
posterity  are  recorded.  Mr.  Folsom  and  I  were  talking  over  this  matter  in  the  li- 
brary the  other  evening.  There  are  100.000  bulls  recorded  and  perhaps  twice  ait 
many  cows,  making  something  like  300,000  recorded  in  the  English  Herd  Book, 
and  about  4,000  imported  cows,  with  their  representatives,  recorded  to-day  in  the 
American  Herd  Book.  We  might  get  at  this  in  two  ways.  Take  the  first  thou- 
sand of  imported  cows  in  the  first  volume  and  we  would  have  a  complete  pedigree 
for  five  generations  from  the  imported  cows.  All  that  would  take  a  large  propor- 
tion from  the  Herd  Book,  probably  from  ten  to  thirteen  volumes  into  one.  It 
would  be,  in  addition  to  the  meager  information  now  given  in  the  present  procesm, 
we  would  get  many  points  that  would  be  of  great  value.  We  might  get  at  it  in 
another  way.  In  looking  over  the  last  two  volumes  and  taking  imported  cows,  we 
find  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Herd  Book  of  all  the  imported  cows  having  living 
representatives  it  would  not  make  a  volume  of  1,000  pages,  and  we  would  get  all 
those  living  representatives  in  our  first  volume.  Then,  of  course,  we  might  have 
to  get  another  volume  for  the  second  generation,  revi!»ing  the  American  Herd 
Book  and  not  have  more  than  five  or  six  volumes.  You  ask,  ^'  How  are  wc  going 
to  continue  recording  on  this  plan?''  The  gentleman  who  keeps  the  record,  when 
he  Teoeives  the  birth  of  a  calf,  he  will  have  information  that  will  send  him  to  the 
page  on  which  the  dam  is  recorded,  and  he  will  have  to  enter  that  on  the  original 
entry  in  these  short  words.  That  is  his  way  of  keeping  his  method  together. 
These  volumes  would  have  to  be  revised  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  but  not 
necessarily  oftener  than  that.  We  would  have  to  get  a  short  index  that  would 
refer  to  the  place  of  record,  and  that  would  make  a  volume  of  25,0C*0  animalt^  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  could  be  revised  at  less  expense  than  a  revision  of 
print  at  the  present  time.  Then  again,  as  to  consulting  catalogues,  I  find  in  Mr. 
ElstePs  catalogue  he  gives  in  his  pedigree  the  name  of  each  dam,  where  recorded, 
th«  color,  and  the  breeder  of  each  dam  ;  he  gives  the  name  of  each  sire,  where  re- 
corded, color,  and  name  of  breeder.  I  never  have  seen  any  other  that  does  that. 
His  catalogue  occupies  some  forty-four  pages.  I  have  looked  through  it,  and  all 
the  animals  might  he  fully  catalogued  on  not  to  exceed  five  or  six  pages.  T.  A. 
Cotton's  catalogue  of  fifty-four  pages — more  than  half  of  them  will  go  on  one 
page,  and  the  whole  number  would  be  completely  chronicled  on  five  pageo.  So 
you  will  see  there  is  quite  a  difierence  between  my  plan  and  the  present  method  of 
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recording  pedigrees.  In  reference  to  reaching  some  satisfactory  result  in  this  mat- 
ter, one  way  of  getting  at  it  would  be  for  this  body  to  take  some  action  in  the  way 
of  indorsement  of  some  kind  ;  then  it  can  be  sent  up  to  the  National  Association, 
and  with  qur  representatives  to  that  Association  we  wiH  be  able  to  get  it  adopted. 
All  those  who  know  anything  of  the  condition  now  will  be  inclined  to  take  to 
this  kindly;  but,  gentlemen,  we  must  meet  this  matter  in  this  way  if  we  expect 
to  succeed  in  the  effort.  We  have  thirty-three  volumes  of  the  American  Herd 
Book,  and  I  do  not  know  of  more  than  three  or  four  complete  sets  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Then  there  is  another  thing.  When  you  are  looking  up  a  pedigree  yoa 
will  have  to  search  four  or  five  volumes  to  find  what  you  want  to  insert  in  your 
catalogue.  I  have  no  criticisms  to  make  in  keeping  the  registry  of  our  animals. 
Probably  the  course  that  has  heed  pursued  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done. 
I  have  wondered  that  nobody  else  happened  to  strike  on  this  method,  but  the  best 
thing  we  can  offer  on  this  subject  of  registry  to-day  is  this  plan. 

On  motion  of  W.  J.  Quick,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Registry :    Messrs.  Folsom,  Owen  and  Conner. 

ThoR.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draft  resolutions  in  memory  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  pi'esented  the  following  report : 

REPORT  ON  DEATH  OF  DR.  STEVENSON. 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  last  survivor  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  passed  away.  In  his  death  the 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  of  Indiana,  has  suffered  an  irreparable  lorn,  as  we 
recognize  in  him  the  pioneer  in  the  introduction  and  importation  of  Shorthorns 
into  Indiana.  We  also  remember  that  he  was  present  and  presided  at  the  first 
National  Shorthorn  Convention  ever  held.  That  convention  having  been  held  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  a  man  of  advanced  ideas  in  all  that  pertained  to  agricul- 
ture and  especially  stock  raising  in  all  its  varied  branches.  He  died  full  of  years, 
having  passed  four  score.  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  memory, 
be  it, 

Itesolved,  By  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  of  Indiana,  that  the  fore- 
going memoriam  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  said  association,  and  a  certified 
copy  he  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Pending  its  approval  the  following  remarks  were  made : 

Tkos.  Nehon,  BlocmingdaJje,  There  are  members  here  who  were  associated  with 
Dr.  Stevenson  earlier  than  I.  I  was  acquainted  with  him  for  a  long  while,  and 
always  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  strict  integrity.  His  word  was  law  wherever  he 
went.  He  was  a  man  who  took  great  pride  in  raising  fine  stock,  especially  Short- 
horn cattle.  He  was  the  first  direct  importer  of  Shorthorn  cattle  into  Indiana, 
going  to  England  for  that  purpose,  and  imported  the  bull  Fancy  Boy  and  three 
cows. 

E,  S,  FrazeCy  Orange.  Gentlemen  of  the  association,  I  fully  concur  with  what 
Mr.  Nelson  has  said  as  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Stevenson.    He  was  a  man  on  whom 
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nature  bestowed  gifts  lavishly.  He  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect, 
and  had  a  fine  sense  of  honor.  As  Mr.  Nelson  has  stated,  he  was  the  Indiana  man 
who  went  to  England  and  selected  the  first  importation  of  Shorthorn  cattle  that 
was  brought  to  Indiana.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Stevenson  in  his  palmy  days.  He  was  a  giant  intellectually,  a  moral  man,  a  man 
of  whom  we  should  all  be  proud.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  associated  with 
him  and  instructed  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  worth. 

Tkoa.  Wilhoily  MiddUtoum.  I  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  this 
honored  man.  It  recalls  to  my  mind  the  time  he  imported  those  cattle,  and  I 
looked  to  him  for  advice,  and  learned  much  from  him.  What  he  said  I  could  rely 
on  as  being  the  truth.  He  knew  what  a  Shorthorn  was,  and  always  took  a  pride 
in  talking  about  them.  He  was  an  honest,  upright  man,  and  father  to  me  in  the 
Shorthorn  business. 

Hon,  Robert  Mitehell,  Princeton,  I  can  not  give  the  number  of  yeare,  bat 
I  well  recollect  when  the  old  State  House,  standing  where  this  grand  structure 
now  stands,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  some  others,  met  and  formed  the 
fir.Ht  National  Association  of  Shorthorn  Breeders.  Through  his  influence  this  or* 
ganization  took  form.  Only  a  few  short  months  ago,  many  of  you  recollect,  when 
he  came  to  the  State  Fair  grounds,  driven  out  there  in  a  carriage ;  he  was  firm  and 
erect  but  feeble  in  his  old  age.  He  wanted  to  see  the  Shorthorns.  He  was  driven 
into  the  ring,  where  he  saw  other  fine  cattle,  rivals  of  hb  favorite  breed.  Hb 
whole  life,  almost,  was  spent  in  improving  this  breed  of  cattle,  and  there  he  saw 
them  almost  perfection  in  form  and  breeding.  At  the  closing  days  of  his  life  it 
was  his  ambition  to  see  them  for  the  last  time. 


**  SELECTION  OF  CALVES  AS  FEEDBB8," 

was  the  subject  assigned  Mr.  J.  D.  Spahr,  of  Ceutreville,  not  having  prepared  a 
paper  for  the  occasion,  he  said :  "  Can  any  of  you  present  select  calves  which  in  all 
cases  will  make  good  animals?  No  one!  Well  I  hoped  I  could  find  some  one  who 
could,  for  I  can  not ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  select  a  calf.  Commencing  at  the 
head,  an  animal  that  has  not  a  good  head  is  not  fit  for  anything,  and  to  have  that 
it  should  be  reasonably  short  and  broad  in  the  forehead  between  the  eyeii,  and  ta- 
pering to  the  end  of  the  nose,  with  a  pleasant  eye  and  countenance.  I  do  not  want 
a  lengthy  neck  to  be  a  good  feeder ;  he  should  be  neat  aronnd  the  throat-latch, 
shoulder  should  be  tapering,  back  well  set  in  and  not  up  on  the  outside.  Behind  the 
shoulder  the  crops  should  be  as  full  as  possible.  It  should  be  low,  and  as  full  and 
good  depth  as  possible  behind  the  forearm,  which  is  indicative  of  good  constitution 
and  is  highly  necessary.  The  brisket  should  be  prominent,  the  breast  full ;  the 
butcher  then  takes  some  objection,  but  the  breeder  is  the  best  judge  on  that  point. 
The  ribs  should  be  well-sprung  and  long.  The  loin  should  be  full  and  just  about 
level  with  the  top  of  the  hips,  and  hips  not  too  wide,  not  extending  above  the 
level  of  the  loin  and  reasonbly  well  coupled  up.  From  the  hips  back  shonld  be 
of  good  length.  I  want  the  back  bone  straight  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  from 
the  tail  bone  down,  straight,  with  a  good  twist  on  the  end.    Good  deep  flank  and 
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hind  leg  pretty  straight  in  hock.  Fore  leg  large  in  arm  and  tapering  well,  set  on 
reasonably  fine  bone  and  short  For  a  good  feeder  I  would  have  him  a  little 
paanchj.  I  have  briefly  described  a  calf  which  on  the  whole  would  make  a  good 
steer  if  judiciously  fed.'' 

Thomas  WUhdl,  Henry  Counfy.  The  gentleman  has  pretty  well  covered  the 
ground.  The  neck  I  like  to  see  short  and  a  fine  bone.  The  rale  he  lays  down  I 
think  is  a  good  one.  I  want  you  to  understand  we  must  have  fine  bone.  We  must 
have  quality  first.  Give  me  a  steer  with  a  short  neck  and  fine  bone,  and  I  will 
make  him  fat. 

Jiidge  Mariindale.  I  want  Mr.  Wilhoit  to  tell  us  how  to  feed  a  calf,  unless  he 
has  a  secret. 

Mr.  WUhoiL  I  let  calves  suck  until  five  or  six  months  old.  After  they  get 
old  enough  to  take  feed  I  give  all  the  clover  hay,  meal,  bran  and  oil  meal  they  can 
stand  up  to,  letting  them  suck  the  cow  and  feed  right  along.  Keep  a  calf  on  this 
kind  of  feed  until  he  is  two  years  old  and  he  will  be  a  good  steer.  That  is  about 
all  there  is  in  it.    Give  meal,  bran,  cut  hay  and  oil  meal. 

Mr,  Folaom.    How  often  do  you  feed? 

Mr,  Wilhoit.  I  feed  three  times  a  day  when  not  on  grass,  and  twice  a  day  if 
on  grass. 

Mr.  Folaom.    Mr.  Watson's  plan  was  to  feed  often  and  feed  regular. 

Mr.  Wilhoit,    Begular  feeding  is  best  of  course. 

W,  J.  Quicky  Columbus.  This  feeding  oftener  than  twice  a  day,  is  one  of  the 
fine  points  urged  in  our  papers.  The  point  introduced  by  Mr.  Watson  is  ad- 
visable to  try  at  least.  We  have  tried  this  plan  of  feeding  four  times  a  day  and 
twice  a  day.  It  is  considerable  trouble  to  feed  at  noon,  but  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  feed  without  putting  them  up.  Most  breeders  feed  three  times  in  winter. 
If  they  are  on  grass  they  will  eat  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  then  lie  down.  It 
is  my  opinion  if  cattle  are  fed  in  the  winter  four  or  five  times  a  day,  they  will  do 
better  than  with  fewer  feeds.  They  will  do  better  with  four  feeds  a  day,  given 
regular,  than  with  three.  Say  feed  them  in  the  morning,  then  middle  of  forenoon, 
and  middle  of  afternoon,  and  .then  again  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
II  you  try  this  I  think  you  will  find  they  will  do  better  on  four  than  three  feeds. 

R.  H,  Phillips^  Bush  County.    Would  they  do  better  without  water  than  feed  ? 

TJios.  Wilhoit.  I  water  regularly.  During  the  summer,  on  hot  days,  I  put  my 
cattle  in  the  stable  away  from  flies,  feed  and  turn  them  out  at  nifrht. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  do  you  give  your  stable  proper  ventilation  to  keep  flies 
away  ? 

Mr.  Wilhoit.    You  can  put  screens  over  the  doors. 

B.  F.  Legg.    What  as  to  salt  ? 

Mr.  Wilhoit.    I  keep  it  by  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MUchelL  You  remember  Clarence  Kirk  Livingston  was  quite  a  figure  at 
the  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago;  that  steer  sucked  until  he  was  six  months  old,  and 
was  fed  all  the  meat  and  rich  feed  that  he  could  eat  It  was  evidenced  that  every 
steer  entering  the  first  year  of  calf  life  gave  the  best  returns;  the  second  and  third 
years  the  cost  of  feed  increased,  and  the  gain  in  flesh  was  less.    This  steer,  Kirk 

22— Agr. 
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LivingstoD,  was  fed  sweets  and  the  carcass  was  not  worth  anything.  It  was  sold  to 
the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  and  was  declared  worthless,  being  of  a  blabherj  composi- 
tion. 

CoL  OauU,    Mr.  Wilhoit  would  70a  let  the  calf  run  with  the  cow? 

Mr.  WtUioU.  I  would  separate  them.  When  the  calf  is  yery  young  I  would 
let  the  calf  suck  three  times  a  day,  but  after  a  month  old  twice  a  day  is  sufficient. 
If  you  let  it  run  with  the  cow  it  will  keep  itself  full  and  not  eat  so  much.  Those 
fine  bone  and  flesh  cattle  will  mature  at  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  years  old  if 
rightly  fed ;  then  let  them  go.  There  is  more  money  in  them  at  that  time  than 
any  other.  If  they  go  until  they  are  three  years  old  they  are  lumpy,  and  are  not 
BO  good.  There  is  some  difference  in  steers,  as  you  will  find  a  coarse  steer  will  not 
mature  m  soon  as  a  fine  one.  After  passing  the  second  year,  or  perhaps  two  and 
one-half  years,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  not  profitable. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  was  raised  in  Scotland,  and  my  recollection  is  that  we  never 
let  the  calf  run  with  the  cow  there,  but  always  milk  the  cow  and  feed  the  calf. 

Col.  Oault  I  have  a  Hollander  feeding  my  cattle.  He  says  when  my  calves 
come  he  will  never  let  them  suck  the  cow.  I  said  they  must,  but  he  says  in  Hol- 
land they  feed  them. 

Samuel  D.  Butts,  of  Columbus,  read  the  following  paper  on 

"future  op  shobthorns." 

That  the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  of  the  past  and  those  of  the  present  day 
stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  no  one  doubts.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years  it  has  made  rapid  strides  of  progress,  and  its  representatives  are 
to-day  to  be  found  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The  fact 
that  they  are  so  largely  sought  after,  when  first-class  stock  is  offered,  at  either 
public  or  private  sale,  shows  that  they  are  not  on  the  wane.  In  grading  up  oar 
native  cattle  their  value  can  not  be  estimated.  They  have  given  as  a  grade  of 
cattle  that  has  added  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  to  us  as  a  nation. 

If  it  were  possible  we  would  carry  you  back,  in  your  mind^,  to  the  time  when 
no  Shorthorns  had  ever  been  landed  upon  our  shores,  and  when  no  new  blood  had 
been  infused  in  the  veins  of  our  native  cattle;  when  every  representative  of  the 
Bovine  race  was  a  native.  We  of  to-day  could  not  possibly  estimate  the  value  of 
such  cattle.  The  only  market  for  them  would  be  at  home,  and  they  would  go  beg- 
ging. Thpre  is  no  foreign  demand  for  such  cattle.  Not  only  this,  but  oar  leading 
city  markets  demand  a  better  class  of  cattle.  To  meet  this  demand  the  blood  of 
the  Shorthorn  has  been  steadily  infused,  until  to-day  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  greatest  beef -producing  nations  of  the  world.  Yet  as  a  nation  we  are  in  oar 
infancy,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  our  capabilities  in  the  production  of  beef.  If 
our  national  wealth  has  been  so  incalculably  increased  in  the  past  by  the  infu- 
sion of  Shorthorn  blood,  in  the  years  to  come  who  can  place  any  estimate  upon  the 
wondrous  worth  of  the  early  importers  of  Shorthorn  cattle?  And  we  of  Indiana 
are  in  the  very  midst  of  this  magnificent  breed.  Our  cattle  in  early  maturity 
stand  second  to  none,  and  in  great  weight  stand  second  only  to  Illinois. 
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While  we  have  made  rapid  strides  of  progress  in  the  early  maturity  and  size 
of  our  cattle,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  larger  and  better  cattle.  When  we 
go  to  our  markets  and  see  the  large  number  of  scrub  cattle,  and  realize  the  fact 
that  not  one  in  one  hundred  is  suitable  for  the  export  trade,  or  cattle  that  will 
bring  the  top  price  in  any  market,  we  can  readily  see  the  demand  for  thoroughbred 
cattle.  We  must  remember  that  the  taste  of  the  consumer  of  beef  is  being  all  the 
time  educated  to  a  higher  standard,  and  that  while  our  native  cattle  once  satisfied 
these  requirements,  they  will  not  now ;  and  better  cattle,  given  better  care  and  at- 
tention, must  be  produced.  If  more  Shorthorn  blood  is  Infused  in  the  veins  of  our 
common  cattle,  and  greater  care  given,  this  demand  will  be  met.  We  will  then 
have  more  of  that  rich,  delicate,  juicy  beef,  so  delicious  to  our  palates. 

The  reason  that  Shorthorn  blood  should  be  used  upon  our  common  cattle  is 
the  fact  that  the  Shorthorns  have  proven  by  their  use  that  they  have  given  the  best 
resnlte  in  the  hands  of  the  average  farmer.  Their  docility,  their  hardihood,  their 
early  maturity,  their  large  size,  with  first-class  beef  predominating,  their  ability  to 
give  the  family  plenty  of  mUk  and  butter,  and  their  power  to  reproduce  these 
qualities  when  used  upon  our  common  cattle  are  attributes  that  will  always  bring 
them  in  demand  by  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

While  the  Shorthorns  have  been  of  so  much  benefit  in  grading  up  our  common 
cattle  and  creating  a  demand  for  a  better  quality  of  beef,  we  are  led  to  hope,  in 
fact  know,  that  still  greater  results  must  be  realized.  It  is  for  the  breeders  to  say 
to  what  extent  this  is  to  be  carried  and  what  the  standard  attained.  If  we  rear 
Shorthorns  worthy  the  name,  and  improve  them  as  we  should,  we  need  not  fear 
the  results.  And  if  we  are  enthusiastic  in  our  calling,  we  will  enlist  others  in  the 
cause.  We  need  to  see  that  our  neighbor  inspect  our  herd,  and  point  out  to  him  the 
good  qualities  of  the  breed.  And  especially  let  him  know  that  our  cattle  are  not 
pampered. 

There  is  no  greater  educator  than  an  object  lesson.  If  we  can  by  this  means 
show  our  neighbor  how  easy  it  is  to  raise*  first-class  cattle  we  have  gained  a  point 
in  our  cause. 

Ab  breeders  we  are  apt  to  think,  write  and  talk  too  much  on  what  the  Short- 
horns have  done.  We  glory  in  their  past  success  forgetting  that  the  victories  they 
have  won  should  only  be  incentive  to  arouse  us  to  seek  still  higher  qualities  in  the 
"  red,  white  and  roan."  Bates  and  Colling  were  not  satisfied  with  any  result  they 
obtained,  but  kept  continually  striving  for  a  higher  ideal  that  they  might  attain 
greater  results  in  their  herds.  If  we  would  meet  with  the  same  success  as  theirs 
we  must  put  the  best  energy  of  our  lives  to  the  study  and  attention  of  our  herds. 
These  men  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  aggrandizing  their  herds,  and 
wherever  Shorthorns  are  reared  their  names  are  held  in  high  esteem.  While  every 
breeder  may  not  become  a  Bates,  a  Colling  or  a  Cruickshank,  a  few  may  become 
such,  and  all  may  become  more  proficient. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  become  a  breeder  of  cattle,  but  to  breed  to  a  certain 
line  and  form  becomes  a  difficult  problem— one  in  which  many  hard  knots  are 
tied.     Yet  if  we  would  attain  the  success  we  hope  for,  and  stand  pre-eminently 
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above  all  other  breeds  of  cattle  in  beef,  early  maturity,  butter  and  milk,  th«se 
knots  will  have  to  be  untied,  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  use  deep  thought  and 
sledge-hammer  blows. 

We  are  glad  our  Hereford  friends  have  given  us  so  much  trouble  during  the 
past  few  years.  They  have  fought  a  gallant  fight  They  have  been  quietly  plod- 
ding along,  breeding  to  one  point  alone — beef.  While  the  Shorthorn  breeders 
have  been  resting  on  the  glories  of  the  past  the  Herefords  have  leaped  alongside 
and  now  it  requires  a  great  effort  to  get  the  advance.  But  we  know  they  have 
come  alongside  in  one  quality  only — ^beef.  The  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  authority,  teaches  us  that  the  Shorthorns  are  still  in  ad- 
vance in  early  maturity.  In  other  words  they  produce  more  beef  at  an  earlier  age. 
As  for  milk  and  butter  our  competitors  never  have  made  any  claims,  and  should 
they,  they  would  back  them  up  about  the  same  as  our  Jersey  friends  their  claim 
for  beef. 

But  we  learn  this  lesson  from  the  Hereford  breeders,  that  they  have  bent  every 
nerve  and  brought  into  requisition  every  force  that  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  one  object — production  of  beef.  Shall  we  be  less  sanguine  than  they,  or  shall 
we  go  forward  showing  them  and  the  world  that  we  are  not  dead  but  have  only 
been  slumbering  for  a  season. 

Let  us  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  bulls  to  head  our  herds.  When 
we  obtain  one  that  fills  all  the  points,  both  in  form  and  pedigree,  breeding  strong, 
well  formed  calves,  let  us  retain  him  until  he  is  no  longer  useful.  We  all  know 
that  the  tendency  of  breeders  to- day  is  to  use  young,  vigorous  bulls,  retaining  them 
at  the  head  of  their  herd  for  about  two  years,  when  they  are  discarded  and  another 
untried  one  takes  his  place.  Can  we  expect  the  most  favorable  results  from  this 
practice?  I  think  not.  I  would  rather  pay  a  long  price  for  a  well  formed  bull, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  an  untried  one.  Few  bulls  reach  old  age.  Afier  a  bull 
reaches  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  he  rarely  finds  a  purchaser,  except  to  be 
slaughtered.  Some  of  our  breeders  would  head  their  herds  with  older  bulls,  but 
they  think  it  requires  better  fencing  and  better  care.  Bulls  are  like  stallions,  their 
worth  is  not  known  until  they  reach  old  age,  until  their  progeny  i^  old  enough  to 
show  what  the  sire  can  do.  If  the  bull  is  one  half  of  the  herd  it  seems  strange  that 
he  can  be  so  easily  discarded.  / 

Not  only  this,  but  we  use  the  same  bull  on  all  our  cows,  no  matter  what  the 
form  or  the  breeding.  Is  this  the  true  art  of  breeding?  Can  we  expect  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  this  practice,  or  improve  upon  the  stock  in  our  herds? 

The  object  in  breeding  cattle  is  to  make  money  out  of  it.  He  who  is  most 
successful  is  the  one  who  realizes  the  greatest  profit  from  it.  Then  let  us  cull  our 
herds  and  send  the  culls  to  the  shambles.  They  will  make  fine  beef  and  will  com- 
mand a  high  price.  They  will  be  educators.  The  breeder  will  see  how  much  better 
stock  he  can  produce,  and  the  consumer  of  first  class  beef  will  make  a  higher 
standard  to  gratify  his  taste.  And  we  must  not  confine  our  culling  to  the  bulls 
alone,  but  must  beef  heifers  as  well.  It  is  only  through  severe  weeding  out  that  we 
may  hope  to  obtain  the  best  results.  This  will  require  a  great  deal  of  nerve  force, 
but  we  will  find  this  the  only  way  to  reach  the  pinnacle  in  Shorthorn  breeding. 
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If  there  is  one  here  to-day  who  is  about  to  embark  in  the  breeding  of  Short- 
horn cattle,  or  in  fact  any  other  breed,  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  bull  and  cows. 
It  is  as  important  to  haye  the  one  good  as  the  other.  It  is  far  preferable  to  -  have 
one  animal  well  formed  and  well  bred,  than  a  dozen  poor  ones.  It  would  be  better 
to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  one  extra  cow  than  to  get  bargains  in  many  that 
are  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  The  net  profit  would  be  far  greater,  and  instead 
of  having  to  hunt  purchasers,  purchasers  would  seek  the  well-bred,  well-formed 
ones.  This  seems  strong  language  to  one  who  is  about  to  begin  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  but  we  are  sure  these  older  breeders  will  bear  us  up  in  this  assertion. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  breaking  upon  us.  We  can  look  over  the  landscape 
and  see  the  breeders  slowly  awakening  from  their  long  slumber,  trying  to  behold 
what  the  new  day  is  to  bring  them.  They- realize  that  the  times  have  changed, 
some  have  begun  the  culling  of  their  herds,  and  many  are  ready  to  fall  in  line. 
These  culls  are  going  to  the  shambles,  and  occasionally  we  see  one  of  the  very  best 
thrown  upon  our  beef  market.  The  tidal  wave  has  started  and  the  *^  red,  white  and 
roan  "  will  make  rapid  strides  toward  perfection.  We  in  admiration  will  wonder 
why  this  culling  was  not  begun  long  ago. 

The  future  of  the  Shorthorns  will  be  one  grand  triumphant  march  to  success. 
They  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  "  red,  white  and  roan."  No  color  fancy  will 
change  them,  but  all  will  breed  to  obtain  the  animal  that  will  give  the  best  results 
at  the  block  and  pail ;  that  will  give  us  the  greatest  amount  of  the  best  beef  at  the 
least  cash  per  pound.  We  will  then  breed  to  the  higher  standard  of  Booth  and 
Bates,  and  need  not  fear  the  onward  tramp  of  any  other  breed  in  either  beauty, 
size  or  form. 

We  can  then  go  about  our  herds  with  the  pleasing  assurance  that  though  we 
have  used  hard,  continuous  labor  to  attain  this  high  standard,  yet  by  this -thorough- 
ness we  have  been  crowned  with  success.  We  need  not  look  forward  to  any  time 
of  leisure.  We  live  in  an  age  of  lively  competition,  and  every  nerve  force  has  to 
be  brought  into  active  operation  to  attain  success  in  any  calling.  But  amid. long 
days  of  bitter  contest  the  foundation  of  Shorthorn  breeding  has  been  carefully  laid 
by  hands  devoted  to  their  calling.  It  remains  with  us  to  add  stones  to  the  build- 
ing.   What  kind  shall  they  be? 

DISCUSSION. 

hham  Sedgvriek,  Richmond.  There  is  one  point  in  that  paper  I  would  if  possi- 
ble impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  breeders.  I  find  from  my  experience  in  short- 
horn breeding  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  buying  cattle.  I  thought  to  buy  quite  a 
large  number  of  short-horns  when  I  went  into  the  business,  when  if  I  had  bought 
two  or  three  animals  instead  of  twenty  it  would  have  been  better.  There  is  an- 
other point  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  That  is  the  slaughter  of  young  bulls  at 
two  or  three  years  old.  I  would  not  buy  one  under  four  years  old,  and  one  who 
had  proved  what  he  could  do.  A  young  bull  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  He  dcfes 
not  possess  the  power  to  impress  his  qualities  on  the  progeny,  I  don't  care  how 
nice  he  is  bred.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  nice  Batei^  bull  at  a  Kentucky  sale,  for 
which  a  gentleman  paid  $700,  and  I  don't  believe  a  member  of  this  Association 
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would  take  the  animal  home  if  it  were  given  to  him.  That  is  the  troable  with 
too  manj  of  onr  bulls.  We  want  to  have  animals  that  are  good  getters,  and  then 
use  them  just  as  long  as  possible,  which  I  think  is  a  good  idea.  I  am  just  now 
reminded  of  a  remark  made  not  long  ago  that,  in  selecting,  while  we  may  not  pay 
as  much  attention  to  pedigree  as  some  people  do,  it  is  a  good  point  in  selecting 
either  cow  or  bull  to  know  that  the  dam  is  a  good  milker  as  well  as  a  beef  animal. 

Mr,  WilKoit.  Mr.  Sedgwick  speaks  of  well-bred  bulls.  I  differ  with  him  on 
that  point.  Pedigree  don't  make  a  fine-bred  bull.  Take  good  animals  and  breed 
four  crosses  of  the  best  individuals,  and  jou  will  have  fine  bone  and  flesh  and  the 
calves  will  be  like  him,  but  if  you  take  only  one  cross  and  it  will  be  like  Mr. 
Sedgwick  said,  nobody  will  have  him,  for  you  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to 
get.  Take  a  certain  pedigree,  if  it  is  a  coarse  animal,  and  breed  in  that  line  all 
the  time,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  fine  animal  ?  We  must  have  good  indi- 
viduals. You  had  better  buy  three  heifers  that  average  $1,000  each  than  ten  for 
$100  each.  We  have  too  many  cattle  that  won't  bring  anything.  You  will  notice 
when  a  sale  comes  off  if  there  is  a  first-class  animal  there,  you  will  find  a  buyer  for 
it.  We  have  got  to  stick  to  fine  bone,  flesh  and  constitution.  Mark  a  line  half- 
way up  and  take  the  animal  that  has  the  tnost  high-priced  meat  on  top.  That  is 
the  kind  I  want. 

Judge  E.  £.  MartindaU.  I  would  rather  listen  than  talk.  I  like  Brother  Wil- 
hoit's  idea  of  the  animal,  but  would  rather  have  the  same  animal  with  a  good 
pedigree  behind  it.  If  I  have  a  good  pedigree  behind  it  I  feel  much  safer.  We 
had  that  exhibited  in  Chicago  the  other  day.  It  was  a  Duchess  animal.  We 
could  not  sell  as  well  as  that  man  did  without  a  good  pedigree.  We  could  not  get 
an  Indianapolis  man  to  go  up  there  and  put  $3,000  in  a  heifer  without  assurances 
that  it  was  all  right.  I  attended  the  sale  of  short-horns  a  year  ago  at  Indianapo- 
lis, and  there  were  some  there  of  the  hardest  quality.  The  short-horn  of  this 
country  has  been  degenerating  and  the  Hereford  is  coming  up.  We  should  take 
the  best  cow  and  breed  up  or  the  Hereford  will  get  ahead  of  us.  Mr.  Wilhoit 
should  keep  his  Bates  and  keep  right  with  the  pedigree. 

Mr.  Folsom.  The  Judge  refers  to  the  Oakdale  herd  sold  at  Chicago.  The 
reason  that  herd  sold  at  such  fabulous  prices  was  because  they  had  been  bred  in 
line. 

J.  B.  Conner,  Indiana  Farmer.  We  should  not  get  away  from  the  chief  points 
of  this  paper,  and  that  is  the  disposition  made  of  the  numerous  bulls.  Of  all  the 
reforms.  Shorthorns  are  truly  a  reform,  and  the  only  cattle  as  the  reader  of  that 
paper  would  imply.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  scrub  cattle  in  this  country,  and 
a  vast  number  of  owners  of  that  kind  of  cattle,  but  it  would  be  better  for  the 
beginner  to  produce  better  grades  than  common  cattle.  It  is  better  to  breed  to  a 
$50  or  $75  Shorthorn  bull,  than  to  continue  his  present  process  of  breeding.  If 
the  scrub  Shorthorn  bulls  were  put  in  the  place  of  the  common  scrub  bulls  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  common  cattle  of  the  country.  A  paper  read  not  a  year  ago 
gave  an  estimate  on  this  subject,  showing  there  was  enough  bulls  if  all  were  used, 
and  none  sent  to  the  shambles  to  fill  this  need.  Now  we  must  remember,  coming 
back  to  our  capabilities  of  judging,  what  is  the  best  bull  in  this  Shorthorn  breed. 
We  are  not  perfection  in  judging  the  value  of  animals,  and  there  are  men  who 
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would  invest  in  a  boll  costing  no  more  than  $75  or  $100,  who  can  not  be  indaced 
to  get  a  buU  that  would  cost  more,  and  it  is  belter  to  do  this  than  not  to  breed  to  a 
Shorthorn  at  all.  The  field  is  wide  and  open.  It  is  better  to  use  a  steel  plow  than 
a  cast  iron  plow,  and  a  cast  iron  plow  is  better  than  a  wooden  one.  A  threshing 
machine  is  better  than  a  flail  for  getting  out  grain.  We  don't  come  to  perfection 
until  many  steps  are  taken.  So  you  see  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

22.  H,  PhUlips,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Butts  how  long  he  would  continue  to 
use  the  same  bull  on  his  herd. 

S,  D,  BtUtSy  Columbtu,  I  would  use  a  bull,  if  a  good  breeder,  such  as  already 
described,  one  that  produces  well-formed  calves,  as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  breed 
him  too.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  make  one  cross  on  his  own  calf,  yet  it  is  a  little 
risky,  but  not  so  much  as  a  second  cross ;  when  you  obtain  the  first  cross  you  are 
liable  and  almost  certain  to  stamp  on  the  offspring  the  good  qualities  of  the  bull, 
provided  the  cow  has  as  good  qualities  as  the  bull.  It  would  do  as  Mr.  Wilhoit 
has  said,  to  take  a  fine-bone  bull  and  breed  on  a  rough  cow,  making  another  cross 
and  expecting  a  fine- bone  calf,  you  may  get  it  and  you  may  not  On  the  second 
generation  I  have  not  been  so  successful  as  on  the  first ;  it  is  not  the  form,  but  the 
weakness  of  the  calf  when  dropped.  My  experience  is  if  I  am  not  there  to  take 
care  of  the  calf  it  dies.  This  I  think  is  on  account  of  this  manner  of  breeding. 
In  beginning  to  breed  Shorthorn  cattle  and  having  to  take  a  young  bull  I  would 
want  to  see  the  sire  and  dam.  I  would  want  the  bull  to  partake  of  the  qualities 
of  both  sire  and  dam,  if  it  don't  take  of  this  you  can  not  perpetuate  them.  If  the 
dam  is  rough  and  sire  fine,  the  offspring  ma]^  be  good,  yet  the  offspring  of  that  calf 
may  be  inferior.  If  I  were  buying  a  young  bull  I  would  use  it  only  on  individual 
cows  until  I  knew  what  would  be  in  the  offspring.  If  he  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
I  would  sell  him  the  first  chance. 


DISCUS8ION  ON  THE  $250  PRIZE  OFFERED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SHORTHORN  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  A  CONTEST  OF  THE  MILK  AND  BUTTER  QUALI- 
TIES OF  THE  SHORTHORN. 

J.  Strange,  I  understand  the  value  of  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn 
is  considered  as  depreciating,  and  the  object  of  this  $250  prise  offered  by  the 
National  Association,  is  to  start  up  and  encourage  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
Shorthorn  and  make  it  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  after 
while  we  can  get  milkers  that  will  compare  favorably  with  other  dairy  breeds.  It 
is  intended  to  make  a  special  class,  and  the  Agricultural  Board  pay  a  prize  inside 
of  other  dairy  breeds.  I  understand  this  is  an  additional  class  prize  which  they 
offer  if  they  are  admitted  to  compete  in  sweepstakes  against  other  breeds,  but  if 
they  are  not  admitted  in  sweepstakes  it  deprives  them  of  getting  the  prize. 

Judge  Martindale.  The  money  is  appropriated  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  paid  in  premiums  on  a  Shorthorn  class  for  milk  and  butter,  and  will  be 
paid  if  Shorthorns  are  permitted  to  contest  for  sweepstakes. 
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E.  S.  FoUom,  I  understand  if  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  willing  for  the 
Shorthorns  to  enter  the  content  as  a  milk  and  butter  breed  the  National  Associa- 
tion will  give  this  prize  of  $250  in  their  class.  The  State  Board  has  a  class  of 
Jersey,  Holsteins  and  other  dairy  breeds. 

Mr,  Mitchell,  There  should  be  a  contest  of  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Short- 
horns, but  we  have  no  class. 

E.  S.  Frazee.  That  $250  prize  offered  by  the  National  Shorthorn  AsBociation 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shorthorn  men  if  they  compete  with  each  other,  provided 
they  are  allowed  afterward  to  compete  for  sweepstakes  with  other  dairy  breeds. 

Judge  Martindale.  That  appropriation  is  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
be  given  as  premiums  to  Shorthorns  for  their  milk  and  butter  qualities  if  allowed 
to  compete  with  other  herd?. 

Adjourned  to  9  A.  M. 


SECOND  DAY. 

January  25,  1889. 

The  Association  convened  on  call  of  President  Mitchell. 

The  President  sugge^^ted  that  the  time  of  holding  the  Shorthorn  meeting  in 
the  future  be  designated  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  at  1  o'clock  instead  of  Thurs- 
day, as  this  year,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  Association  agreed  that 
when  it  adjourned  it  would  adjourn  to  meet  at  that  time  next  year. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sankey,  of  Terre  Haute,  ofiered  a  resolution  asking  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  draft  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  dressed  meat  into  the  State,  which  was  adopted;  and  Judge 
J.  S.  Buckles,  £.  S.  Frazee  and  H.  C.  G.  Balls  were  appointed  a  special  committee 
with  instructions  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 

R.  H.  Phillips,  of  Arlington,  Rush  County,  submitted  the  following: 


"  POINTS  OP  A  GOOD  SHORTHORN." 

We  want  the  animal  that  will  make  the  most  of  the  desired  product  to  the 
amount  it  consumes.  We  must  have  a  fine  bone,  fleshy  animal,  with  a  good  con- 
stitution, described  as  follows: 

Head — Clean  and  fine. 

Eyes — Mild  and  medium  size.  * 

Ears — Medium  size  and  thin. 

Horns — Neat  and  a  little  drooped  down. 

Neck — Glean  and  tapering. 

Breast — Full  and  wide. 

Brisket — Well  drawn  and  forward. 

Shoulders —Smooth. 

Crops — Well  filled  and  mealy. 
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Heart  girth — Full  and  large,  bo  as  to  give  good  constitation. 

Bibs — Fleshy  and  broadly  sprung. 

Loins — Broad,  level  and  smooth. 

Hips— Broad,  level  and  well  covered. 

Bump — [ievel,  long  and  broad. 

Tail — Tapering  and  fine. 

Upper  loins — Level  and  straight. 

Quarters — Heavy  and  well  rounde<l. 

Thighs  and  twist — Full  and  well  down. 

Udder — Large  in  proportion  to  age  and  well  proportioned. 

Teats —Good  size  and  nearly  equally  distant  from  each  other. 

Testicles — Even  in  size. 

Flank — Full  and  well  down. 

Lower  line — Nearly  straight. 

Legs — Neat,  tapering  from  the  body  to  the  knee. 

Feet — Medium  size. 

Handling  —Mellow. 

Skin — Fine,  elastic,  loose,  medium  thickness. 

Hair — Thick  and  glossy. 

Symmetry —Smooth,  good  style,  well  proportioned  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. 

Weights — Age,  12  months,  bulls  1,000  pounds^  cows  800  pounds.  Age,  24 
months,  bulls  1,300  pounds,  cows  1,100  pounds.  Age,  36  months,  bulls  1,600 
ponnds,  cows  1,400  pounds. 

Color — Bed,  white  and  roans. 

Pedigree — That  will  record  in  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book.  Bulls 
mast  have  a  masculine  appearance. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  W.  Harper.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  upper  and  lower  line  ? 

R,  H,  Phillips.    The  line  I  would  use  from  the  belly  up. 

O.  W,  Thomas.    What  do  you  consider  a  mellow  handler  ? 

R.  H.  Phillips.  I  can  tell  better  by  feeling  than  I  can  explain  to  you  here. 
There  is  one  kind  that  is  soft  and  will  leave  a  print  when  you  press  on  it.  I  want 
one  that  don't  leave  any  impression  when  you  take  your  hand  off. 

Mr,  Miller.  What  point  above  all  other  points  would  you  lay  most  credit  on, 
the  most  prominent  and  one  you  value  the  highest  ? 

R.  H.  Phillips.    Constitution  around  the  heart 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  girth  and  heart  in  meas- 
urement ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  answer  that  question  accujately ;  there 
IB  not  much  difference  in  measurement. 

W.  R,  Zike.  There  should  be  more  discussion  on  this  question.  There  are  a 
number  of  old  breeders  here  who  are  posted  in  the  business,  who  could  give  us 
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much  valuable  information.  While  Mr.  Phillips  has  given  us  manj  points  of  ex- 
cellence of  the  Shorthorn,  he  failed  in  one  particular ;  they  should  be  low  down  to 
the  ground,  and  legs  should  taper  well  from  the  body  down. 

TK.  F.  Christian.  I  am  like  Mr.  Zike.  I  think  such  men  as  Mr.  Swain  and 
Mr.  Wilhoit  should  get  up  and  tell  us  something  on  this  subject.  Many  of  us  are 
just  going  into  the  business  and  are  investing  considerable  money  and  we  desire  to 
learn  all  we  can  on  the  subject. 

O.  W,  ThomaSj  Homer.  Mr.  Christian's  idea  is  good,  as  young  breeders  have 
come  here  to  learn  what  you  older  breeders  know.  That  is  why  we  have  such  an 
attendance  of  young  breeders  here,  and  unless  the  older  breeders  impart  their 
knowledge  obtained  by  years  of  experience,  they  go  away  without  learning 
what  they  should.  I  think  these  older  breeders  should  take  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Swain  and  Mr.  Wilhoit  have  had  years  of  experience,  and  we 
want  to  know  what  they  have  done  themselves.  Of  course  we  go  to  the  fair,  but 
we  can  not  know  by  just  attending  the  fair  how  these  men  have  attained  to  the 
standard  they  have.  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  more  benefit  to  hear  these  older 
men  give  their  experience  than  any  thing  coming  before  this  convention.  As  to 
the  handling  qualities  there  is  a  differetice  of  opinion  among  breeders  as  to  the 
feeling  of  beef  animals.  There  is  a  difference  between  breeders  and  butchers.  I 
have  attended  some  of  the  fat  stock  shows  to  educate  myself  on  that  point  We 
want  a  mellow  handler ;  it  is  the  understanding  of  young  breeders  that  it  is  soft, 
but  that  is  one  we  can  not  sell.  I  sold  one  of  that  kind  some  years  ago  that  the 
fat  was  so  heavy  and  flabby  that  it  fell  on  the  floor  and  we  had  to  take  it  off  before 
we  could  sell  the  meat.  We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  cattle,  but  we  want  to  estab- 
lish an  animal  whose  handling  qualities  are  of  an  elastic  nature  and  neither  hard 
nor  soft,  but  medium.  You  are  aware  that  those  animals  which  took  the  premi- 
ums at  the  fat  stock  show,  did  not  take  premiums  when  they  came  to  the  block. 
They  were  of  a  soft,  spongy  nature  and  did  not  cool  out  right.  As  Brother  Phil- 
lips has  well  said,  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  to  explain  it  in  a  few  Words,  it  b  a 
feeling  between  hard  and  soft.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  show  cat- 
tle in  that  respect.  I  have  observed  a  discussion  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  on  the 
fat  stock  show,  and  I  fully  concur  with  that  paper  in  reference  to  the  change  of 
judges  as  they  suggest,  they  should  have  breeders  as  well  as  butchers,  and  two 
awards  from  a  breeder's  standpoint  and  one  from  a  butcher's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Wilhoit.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  describe  this  handling  quality.  There 
is  one  kind  that  is  soft  and  sinky  and  will  leave  a  depression  when  you  take  your 
hand  ofl*,  this  is  not  the  kind  we  want,  but  we  want  a  kind  that  will  give  and 
spring  back  like  India  rubber.  As  far  as  the  paper  is  concerned,  I  like  it.  If  we 
buy  the  kind  of  cattle  described  there,  and  breed  from  them  for  five  years,  we 
would  not  have  many  surplus  bulls  over  the  country.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
for  40  years  and  I  have  learned  that  a  good  individual  will  always  bring  a  good 
price.  I  think  that  Indiana  has  to-day  more  high-bred  show  animals  than  any 
other  State.  Which  State  took  the  prize  at  our  State  Fair?  Indiana.  Which 
took  the  prize  at  the  Illinois  fair?  Indiana.  Which  took  the  prize  at  St.  Louis,  the 
largest  fair  in  the  world?  (A  voice,  " except  the  Indiana  fair.")  Indiana,  Indiana 
has  taken  more  prizes  at  these  three  fairs  than  any  State  in  the  Union.    We  have 
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made  more  improvement  in  the  shorthorn  in  the  last  few  years  than  we  did  form- 
erly in  ten.  What  does  this  surplus  mean?  We  made  it  ourselves;  we  have 
got  that  class  of  cattle  instead  of  putting  up  a  few  good  ones,  we  have  a  great  lot 
on  hands  and  can't  sell  them  for  only  about  $40,  $50  or  possibly  $60.  You  go  to 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Herd  Book,  you  see  cuts  taken  from  Kentucky ; 
they  had  fine  cattle  but  you  don't  see  any  cuts  now  from  Kentucky,  they  have  to 
come  to  Indiana  to  get  them.  Indiana  has  as  good  cattle  as  you  can  find  any- 
where. Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Are  we  going  to  go  for  pedigree  or  indi- 
vidual? We  have  been  fighting  against  our  own  interest  Talk  about  color,  red, 
white  and  roan  is  the  color  and  we  have  to  stay  with  it.  If  we  take  a  cross  and 
get  a  good  individual,  fine  bone  and  good  constitution,  to  lay  on  fat  we  have  got  to 
feed.  Talk  about  the  Herefords  coming  up ;  if  we  don't  fight  them  they  will  come 
up,  but  we  don't  have  to  let  them  come  up.  The  secret  is,  good  individuals,  then 
feed  well. 

Col.  QavJU,  Lo^ayeiU.  A  few  thoughts  occurred  to  me  last  night  after  our 
meeting  adjourned,  and  I  noted  them  down,  and  there  has  been  more  remarks  made 
here  confirming  the  idea.  Mr.  Wilhoit  has  been  with  us  in  this  convention,  and 
on  nearly  every  question  of  interest  of  the  Shorthorn,  he  has  been  called  on.  He 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  in  the  State,  and  has  taken  more 
premiums  with  his  herd  than  any  other  person.  He  don't  have  to  hold  public 
sales  to  dispose  of  his  cattle.  What  is  the  secret?  He  handles  them  well,  feeds 
good,  and  gets  good  individuals.  My  experience  for  twenty-six  years  in  breeding 
and  handling  all  kinds  of  stock  at  public  sales  has  taught  me  that  certain  features 
in  many  cases  sell  the  animal.  I  am  here  reminded  of  a  little  boy,  and  sometimes 
many  hints  that  have  a  bearing  may  escape  "  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings."  At  a  show  a  party  glided '  into  the  ring  where  the  horses  were  on  ex- 
hibition, in  looking  at  them  they  said  *'  they  did  not  like  them,  there  was  too  much 
hair  on  their  legs,"  the  little  boy  slipped  up  and  said,  "by  gosh  the  hair  sells 
them."  [Laughter.]  Now  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  point,  but  it  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  point.  When  my  Herefords  come  up  they  lay  down  and  give  a  happy 
groan,  and  when  you  handle  them  they  feel  just  right."  Seeing  is  believing,  but 
feeling  is  the  naked  truth."  When  I  give  you  an  apple  I  say  *^  it  is  sweet,"  you 
say  "how  sweet."  I  say,  "  well,  just  taste  it  yourself."  When  we  go  to  breeding 
stock  we  are  apt  to  look  to  the  fancy  business,  I  would  go  and  get  a  cheaper  animal 
with  good  individual  merit.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  What  breeder 
is  there  in  his  daily  visits  to  his  Shorthorns,  but  what  has  been  made  happy,  his 
constant  and  tender  care  and  great  development,  the  pride  of  his  farm,  and  witness 
of  his  handiwork  and  increase  of  his  pocket  book.  A  man  who  breeds  Shorthorn 
cattle,  it  makes  him  a  better  man,  a  better  husband  and  head  of  a  family.  Many 
people  want  to  get  too  much  farm,  they  want  all  the  land  adjoining  them,  and 
they  want  a  few  Shorthorns.  They  get  too  many,  and  don't  feed  them  well.  "  A 
small  farm  well  tUled,  and  a  small  herd  well  filled,"  there  is  where  the  profit  comes 
in.  There  are  men  in  this  audience  to  whom  I  have  been  called  and  requested  to 
sell  stock,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  not  fat. 
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K  S.  Folsom,  from  the  committee  on  Secretarj  and  Treasurer's  reports,  sub- 
mitted the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Mr.  President — We  find  on  examination  since  last  report  these  accounts 
correct.  Your  committee  would  further  report  that  on  examination  of  accounts  of 
former  years  we  find  the  following  items  of  moneys  received:  May  1, 1887,  Wm. 
Kingsley,  Ad.,  $5;  June  23,  Indiana  Farmer  Co.,  $25;  July  22,  W.  E.  Bean,  $25. 

Your  committee  would  further  report  that  on  exanlination  of  the  Directory  in 
which  the  above  advertisements  were  published  we  find  one  page  appropriated  in 
said  Directory  by  Walter  J.  Quick,  for  which  we  find  no  credit  in  either  former  or 
current  accounts.  Your  committee  sees  no  reason  why  this  Association  should  not 
have  credit  for  said  space  at  the  same  rate  charged  other  advertisers,  viz :  $25,  un- 
less by  some  agreement,  to  your  committee  unknown,  this  space  was  to  be  donated. 
In  reference  to  the  Directories  now  on  hand,  your  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  Secretary  keep  on  hand  fifty  copies  each  of  the  bound  and  paper  covered, 
and  the  balance  be  distributed  equally  among  the  members  present. 

Secretary  Quick  explained  that  the  committee  appointed  to  make  terms  with 
him  at  the  time  the  Association  decided  to  publish  a  Shorthorn  Directory,  agreed 
that  the  compensation  for  compiling  and  getting  out  the  Directory  should  be  $300 
and  the  privilege  of  employing  one  of  the  pages  of  the  book  for  an  advertisement 
of  his  own,  said  advertisement,  however,  not  to  be  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 

J.  B.  Conner,  from  the  Committee  on  Registry,  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  concurred  in : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  new  form  of  Diagram 
Pedigree  as  presented  by  Isham  Sedgwick,  report  that  it  is  most  admirably  adapted 
for  herd  and  sale  catalogues.  It  will  afford  a  very  full  and  complete  pedigree  in 
a  greatly  conden^jo'l  form,  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  such  catalogues  very  con- 
siderably. In  regard  io  its  availability  for  use  in  condensing  and  republication  of 
the  Herd  Book,  and  the  yearly  continuation  of  pedigrees  thereafter,  your  commit- 
tee ask  further  time  to  consider  to  make  full  report  thereon  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Chaille,  from  the  committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Charles  Miller,  submitted  the  following,  which  was  concurred  in  and  adopted : 

Mr.  Chas.  Miller,  of  the  firm  of  Chas.  Miller  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Indiana,  died 
March  15, 1888.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  breeders  of  Decatur  County  and  was 
a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  was  most  popular  where  best  known.  Mr.  Miller 
had  been  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shorthorns  since  1874,  covering  a  period  of 
about  fourteen  years.  He  had  been  an  admirer  of  fine  cattle  for  many  years  prior 
to  his  first  purchase  and  entering  into  the  thoroughbred  business,  and  had  been  a 
breeder  of  good  cattle  for  30  or  35  years.  Mr.  Miller  was  74  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  in  his  death  the  breeders  have  lost  a  worthy  brother  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  this  interest. 

In  this  brief  notice  we  take  pleasure  in  spreading  on  our  minutes  our  appreci- 
ation of  this  worthy  brother's  efforts  as  a  successful  breeder  and  man  of  integrity, 
and  express  to  his  family  and  friends  our  sympathy  in  their  loss. 
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Geo.  W.  Thomas,  of  Homer,  read  the  following  paper  on 


/ 


"most  economical  manner  of  bearing  shorthorns/' 

Mr,  Presidentf  and  QerUlemen  of  the  Indiana  Sharthom  Breeders^  Assodalion : 

I  have  been  assigned  the  above  subject  as  a  foundation  for  an  essay  for  this 
occasion,  and  must  confess  my  inability  to  treat  on  such  an  important  matter  as  it 
deserves,  but  will  endeavor  to  bring  out  a  few  thoughts  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  us  at  least. 

While  it  may  seem  to  be  going  back  of  my  subject,  I  deem  it  but  proper  to 
speak  of  the  selection  of  a  foundation  as  the  first  step  in  the  economical  rearing  of 
a  herd  of  Shorthorns.  First  you  must  select  what  the  people  want  in  order  that 
you  can  sell  at  good  prices,  good  pedigrees,  good  individual  merit.  The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  kind  of  type  best  adapted  to  the  utilizing  of  the  feed 
which  in  my  judgment  is  an  animal  of  the  short-legged,  blocky  kind,  one  that 
shows  by  the  large  girth  of  heart  that  it  has  good  constitution,  and  consequently 
strong  digestive  organs.  With  Shorthorns  of  this  sort  we  are  ready  to  begin  to 
economize  in  the  way  of  feed.  The  first  and  most  essential  thing  is  plenty  of  good 
nutritious  grass,  of  which  I  think  blue  grass  is  far  in  the  lead,  when  you  consider 
the  amount  of  grass  and  length  of  time  you  can  graze  it  together,  but  in  our  lati- 
tude we  of  course  have  to  take  into  consideration  winter  feeding,  and  here  is 
where  our  profits  are  lessened  on  account  of  our  long  winters,  but  by  using  the 
proper  care  and  judgment  this  expense  may  be  greatly  reduced.  There  are  many 
advantages  that  those  have  who  have  plenty  of  barn  room,  where  cattle  are  kept 
fastened  in  their  stalls  during  nights  and  in  bad  weather,  which  adds  largely  to 
their  comfort  as  well  as  their  growth  and  gain  in  flesh  besides,  the  manure  is  saved 
and  spread  on  the  poorer  land  which  amply  pays  for  all  extra  trouble  and  time  of 
stabling.  There  is  room  for  a  division  of  opinions  as  to  the  most  economical  feed 
and  manner  of  feeding.  I  can  not  speak  either  from  experience  or  observation  as 
to  the  feeding  of  ensilage,  but  from  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  address  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  Hiram  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  on  this  subject  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  most  economical  winter  feed  available  in  this  latitude. 
His  remarks  are  as  follows : 

^  Ensilage  and  bran  are  as  good  for  cows  as  is  clover  hay  and  oats ;  coarse 
fodder  alone  is  not  fit  for  any  animal;  buy  bran  to  feed  with  the  silage;  this  will 
increase  the  milk  flow  and  make  a  greater  bank  of  fertility  to  return  to  the  soil, 
more  milk  to  make  pork,  to  buy  bran,  more  fertility  to  produce  crops,  more  fodder 
for  cows,  necessitating  more  cows  to  eat  it,  more  help  to  care  for  the  cows,  more 
butter  to  sell,  and  in  the  end  plenty  of  money  to  pay  all  expenses  and  a  handsome 
sum  left  as  a  net  profit  from  carrying  forward  a  sensible  combination  of  business 
principles.  Winter  dairying  is  much  more  profitable  than  summer  dairying, 
when  one  has  the  silo  and  a  wise  combination  of  business  pinciples.  Mr.  Smith 
keeps  100  cows  on  200  acres  of  land,  and  is  receiving  large  profits  on  his  invest- 
ments.   The  Silo  enables  him  to  do  this;  without  it  he  could  not  accomplish  as 
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much.  The  silo  will  enable  every  intelligent  farmer  to  largely  increaee  his  re- 
ceipts without  adding  to  his  capital  invested  in  land.  To  briefly  summarize  Mr. 
Smith's  ideas,  the  silo,  the  dairy,  and  proper  management  will  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  farm  and  enrich  the  farmer." 

Which  applies  as  well  in  the  economical  rearing  of  Shorthorns. 

Where  a  person  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  silo  I  find  that  by 
saving  top  fodder  and  storing  it  away  in  the  bam  before  it  gets  bleached,  then  run 
it  through  the  cutting  machine  with  some  mill  feed  over  it,  makes  a  very  cheap 
feed  for  my  cattle ;  my  opinion  is  that  when  com  can  be  had  at  present  prices,  by 
grinding  husk,  cob  and  corn  together  and  feeding  along  with  the  cut  fodder,  will 
make  a  cheaper  ration  than  any  other,  when  we  consider  that  the  fodder  would  go 
to  wsAte  if  not  fed  in  this  way,  besides  by  the  use  of  the  fodder  you  can  have 
more  meadow  or  pasture  and  can  raise  more  stock  which  in  turn  will  yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  farmer.  By  observing  the  above  along  with  a  course  of 
judicious  breeding  you  will  have  my  views  in  part  of  the  *'Most  Economical  Man- 
ner of  Bearing  Shorthorns.'' 

DISCUSSION. 

E,  F,  Owens,  New  Harmony.  Year  before  last  I  cut  all  my  fodder  and  I  found 
it  involved  much  labor  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  machine.  I  then  proposed  to  use 
sorghum,  as  my  friend  uses  in  Kansas.  I  did  not  know  how  to  save  it  I  sowed 
three  acres  and  put  it  in  with  a  wheat  drill,  sowing  three  pecks  to  the  acre.  It 
came  up  nicely,  rich  stalks,  some  of  them  were  large  enough  to  go  through  the 
cane  mill,  and  were  full  of  juice.  I  cut  it  with  a  mower  after  it  had  headed  out 
about  two  weeks.  If  it  is  cut  before  then  you  can  get  two  crops ;  I  find  it  is  good 
feed.  I  left  it  on  the  ground  a  week  to  cure  but  took  it  up  before  it  rained  and 
shocked  it ;  the  weather  seemed  threatening  at  that  time ;  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  would  rain  or  not.  I  had  200  shocks  on  three  acres.  It  rained  the  next  day 
and  for  five  days  in  succession  and  I  thought  my  sorghum  was  ruined,  but  when  I 
opened  it  up,  I  found  it  wet  only  two  inches  down.  The  outside  was  damaged  a 
little,  but  not  amounting  to  anything.  I  saw  it  was  qeoessary  then  to  leave  it  out, 
so  I  doubled  the  shocks  and  left  it  out  until  October,  about  ten  weeks.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  It  gives  me  something  to  cut  and  don't  dull  the  machine.  It 
may  be  handled  with  a  fork  and  makes  fine  feed,  which  the  cattle  like. 

W.  S.  Bobins,  Q.  W.  Thomas  and  L.  M.  Morrison,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  regarding  the  milk  and  butter  test  for  the  prize  of  $250  offered  by  the 
National  Shorthorn  Herd  Book  Association. 

W.  iS.  Zike,  MorriaUnon,  I  planted  sorghum  with  an  ordinary  drill,  which 
came  up  nicely  and  developed  well,  cutting  it  when  the  seed  was  in  dough  state. 
When  I  cut  it  I  had  a  man  gather  as  much  as  he  could  in  his  arm  and  then  I 
would  cut  it  off  with  a  scythe ;  by  this  method  we  could  cut  quite  rapidly,  letting 
it  lay  three  or  four  days  and  then  shock  like  corn ;  it  is  fine  feed  and  most  econom- 
ical. I  run  it  through  the  cutter  and  feed  with  crushed  corn.  It  is  bright  and 
nice  and  will  stand  in  the  field  until  the  middle  of  winter. 
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Col,  QauU,  The  corn  thresher  is  going  to  furnish  the  coming  feed.  There  is 
no  waste  about  it.  You  can  have  it  threshed  either  with  the  corn  on  or  off,  just  as 
vou  like.    If  jou  would  thresh  this  sorghum  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Dyer.    Mr.  Zike,  what  is  your  mode  of  cultivating  sorghum? 

Mr,  Zihe,  I  cultivate  just  like  other  corn  and  never  had  a  crop  to  grow  better 
and  with  as  little  bother.    I  plant  a  little  later  than  corn. 

T.  A.  CoUoTif  Manilla,  I  have  a  question  on  my  mind  which  I  wish  to  ask  this 
assembly  of  cattle  breeders.  We  are  called  together  here  as  breeders  of  Shorthorns 
That  being  the  case,  the  presumption  is  a  large  majority  of  the  gentlemen  before 
me  are  engaged  in  the  Shorthorn  industry.  Why  are  they  thus  engaged?  Is  it 
because  Shorthorns  are  the  best  cattle  on  the  earth  ?  If  that  is  the  case  what  is  the 
matter?  What  is  wrong  with  the  cattle?  What  is  wrong  with  the  breeders?  Other 
families  of  cattle  are  making  rapid  strides  to  the  front  because  we  breeders  of  Short- 
horns are  not  doing  our  duty;  the  fault  is  with  us.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  remedy. 

I  first  engaged  in  the  Shorthorn  business  in  Shelby  county  in  1874.  I  went  to 
Qen.  Sol.  Meredith,  and  he  said  to  me :  "  Young  man,  I  would  like  for  you  to 
spend  a  week  with  me  in  Kentucky."  We  went  and  spent  a  week  buying  three 
heifers,  and  good  ones  too.  Several  of  you  breeders  know  that ^ I  have  one  good 
show  animal,  a  young  Mary.  In  my  manner  of  handling  and  breeding  cattle  I 
have  demonstrated  that  the  Shorthorn  cattle  are  the  best  in  the  world.  We  have 
the  general  purpose  cattle,  that  will  bring  more  money  than  any  cattle  in  the  world. 
We  should  go  to  work  and  feed  to  bring  out  all  the  properties  of  the  Shorthorn, 
and  advertise ;  that  will  cause  a  boom,  because  our  people  are  made  up  of  a  dis- 
position to  grasp  anything  that  is  new.  My  admonition  to  you  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  throughout  the  land,  is  to  feed  up  and  bring  out  all  the  fine  points  of 
the  Shorthorn  and  it  will  tell  what  is  in  them.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
gentlemen  regarding  this  matter. 

ooverngr's  remarks. 

Gov.  A.  P.  Hovey  on  being  invited  to  address  the  convention,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  OenUemen : 

I  am  glad  to  greet  you  this  morning,  because  I  take  an  interest  in  the  cause 
yon  represent.  Every  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  adds  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  State.  I  know  but  little  about 
the  subject  which  occupies  your  minds,  and  I  am  sure  every  man  in  the  house 
knows  more  about  the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  than  I  do.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  improved  breed  of  stock— horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine — adds  much  to  the 
benefit  of  our  State.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  a  well-bred  cow  or  horse  as  it  is  to 
raise  a  scrub,  hence  good  stock  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  people.  One 
thing  I  will  be  glad  to  do  is  to  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  pass  a  law 
as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  into  the  State. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States,  with  her  great  resources  and  great  facilities  for 
raising  stock,  could  feed  almost  the  civilized  world.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
your  kind  attention. 
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G.  W.  Thomas,  from  the  Committee  on  Milk  and  Batter  Test  for  the  $250 
prize,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

We,  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of  Indiana,  ask  for  a  dairy  class  for  Shorthorn 
cows  at  our  next  State  Fair,  the  premium  to  be  divided  as  in  other  dairy  claaites, 
and  that  they  may  be  judged  by  the  same  methol  employed  in  judging  other  dairy 
breeds.    This  to  be  paid  by  the  National  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 

President — Judge  J.  S.  Buckles,  Muncie. 

Vice  President — E.  S.  Folsom,  Indianapolis. 

Secretary — H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer — Hon.  E.  S.  Frazee,  Orange. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Buckles,  from  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  reported  the  following, 
which  was  adopted : 

Beaolvedy  That  we  earnestly  request  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  now  in 
session,  to  pass  an  effective  and  comprehensive  live  stock  sanitary  commission  bill 
at  its  present  session,  and  that  House  Bill  No.  12  embraces  most  of  the  provisions 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  bill. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  very  much  prefer  that  said  bill  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  make  the  commission  appointable  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  but,  whether  that  is  done  or  not,  we  request  that  the  bill 
be  passed,  so  that  we  may  have  some  means  of  protecting  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  State. 

Pending  its  adoption  Mr.  Buckles  said :  "  We  desire  that  the  appointment  be 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  keep  it  oat 
of  politics.  We  want  a  man  who  has  no  interest  in  politics.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  dictate  to  the  Legislature,  but  leave  the  matter  with  them  to  act  upon 
as  they  may  think  proper.  There  is  another  matter  I  would  like  te  see  changed. 
In  the  original  bill  swine  could  not  be  included  in  the  Sanitary  Commission.  I 
explained  that  yesterday.  I  want  all  kinds  of  stock  to  come  under  one  commis- 
sion, but  we  have  no  way  of  putting  this  in.  The  swine  breeders  will  be  in  session 
this  afternoon,  and  they  will  determine  whether  they  want  to  be  included  or  not. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  them  in  over  their  protest,  but  I  hope  they  will  see 
that  they  should  be  included.  The  importance  of  having  a  bill  passed  of  this 
kind  is,  we  have  not  to-day  a  word  in  the  statutes  of  Indiana  authorizing  anybody 
to  protect  us  against  diseased  animals  coming  into  the  State.  We  are  utterly 
powerless  in  this  respect  at  the  present  time.  If  we  had  this  bill  passed,  notwith- 
standing we  may  not  be  able  to  manage  it,  yet  it  puts  us  in  the  power  of  asking 
the  Governor  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  diseased  stock  into  Indiana. 
Hence  the  importance  to  stock  breeders  of  every  description  of  stock  to  have  a  bill 
of  this  kind  passed." 

Retiring  President  Mitchell  called  Judge  Buckles,  the  newly  elected  presiding 
officer,  to  the  chair,  who  addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

*'  I  hardly  think  I  am  justified  in  doing  more  than  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  manifestation  of  confidence  you  have  imposed  upon  me.  It  requires  care, 
attention  and  labor  to  carry  on  this  work  successfully,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
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wiU  promise  to  do  the  best  I  know  how.  It  woald  not  be  possible  for  jour  pre- 
siding officer,  without  help  from  you,  to  keep  up  this  association  in  the  prosperous 
condition  it  now  is.  I  have  heard  that  we  are  not  doing  our  duty ;  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  know  that 
there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  last  few  years.  What  I  want  to  say  to  you 
on  this  subject  is  not  to  allow  this  change  to  go  backward,  but  forward,  until  the 
Shorthorns  of  Indiana  stand  ahead  of  all  breeds  of  cattle,  and  stand  there  because 
it  is  right  that  it  should.  Let  us  convince  our  fellow-citizens  that  it  is  true.  (Js, 
who  are  old,  can  not  do  much,  our  day  of  usefulness  is  comparatively  speaking 
passed,  but  still  we  can  stand  by  and  hallo,  when  our  younger  breeders  pass  along, 
then  let  us  go  forward  with  a  determination  that  it  shall  be  a  success.'' 

The  Committee  on  Programme  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

FROOBAMME  FOR  1890. 

**  Why  Farmers  Should  not  Use  Grade  Bulls,"  Lewis  Moore,  Muncie. 

"  Science  of  Breeding,"  H.  C.  G.  Bals. 

"Care  of  Bulls  from  Birth  to  Time  of  Selling,"  W.  D.  Heagy,  Columbus. 

"  Why  Breed  Shorthorns?"    Hon.  Robert  Mitchell. 

"  Why  will  it  Pay  to  Give  Shorthorns  Good  Care?  "    E.  F.  Owens. 

"Most  Economical  Manner  of  Feeding  Shorthorns,"  W.  C.  Clapham. 

*'  Selection,"  Judge  £.  B.  Martindale. 

Robert  MUeheU.  The  papers  contained  a  few  days  ago  information  that  five 
horses  had  to  be  killed  at  Peru  on  account  of  a  contagious  disease  called  glanders. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  report  is  true  or  not,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  enough  to  cause 
alarm.  In  Illinois  a  man  gets  pay  for  his  stock  when  they  are  killed  for  the  public 
good  of  the  citizens  In  Indiana  we  don't  get  anything.  The  public  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  Indiana  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other  States.  As  it  is 
we  are  made  the  dumping  ground  for  all  kind  of  diseases,  and  can  have  no  redrees 
for  stock  killed  for  the  public  good. 

E.  S.  Folaom,  I  move  that  the  Shorthorn  department  of  the  Indiana  Farmer 
be  continued  for  twelve  months  longer,  provided^  The  Farmer  sustains  that  depart- 
ment without  incurring  any  expense  to  this  association. 

J.  B,  OonneTy  of  Indiana  Farmer.  The  Shorthorn  department  of  the  Farmer, 
so  far  as  advocating  the  Shorthorn  interest  of  the  association,  has  never  cost  the 
association  anything.  The  Farmer  has  such  a  relation  to  the  Shorthorn  interest  in 
Indiana  that  it  would  maintain  that  department  without  any  expense  to  the  asso- 
ciation.   It  never  has  been  any  expense  heretofore. 

The  motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Martindale,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  open  an  office 
in  Indianapolis,  where  the  herd  books,  live-stock  papers  and  other  documents  of 
interest  to  Shorthorn  breeders  could  be  kept  for  the  use  of  breeders. 

E.  S.  FoUom,  The  motion  just  carried  is  a  good  one,  and  from  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  we  might  be  benefited.  The  Indiana  Farmer  Company,  as  the  or- 
gan of  this  association,  exchanges  with  the  leading  live-stock  papers  of  the  coun- 
try.    These  Indiana  Farmer  exchanges,  after  they  are  through  with  them,  might 

23— Agr. 
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be  passed  over  to  our  secretary  and  placed  on  fi]e,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  can  get 
exchanges  in  that  way  without  putting  on  the  list.  I  understandi  Mr.  Ck>nner,  that 
you  get  the  Breeders'  Gazette  and  other  leading  stock  journals? 

Mr,  Conner.    Yes. 

W,  S.  Goodmn,  Breeders*  Gazette.  We  would  take  pleasure  in  sending  a  copy 
of  the  Breeders'  Gazette  direct  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  To  make  our  office  still  more  interesting,  1  move  that  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Secretary,  Messrs.  Conner  and  ChristiaUi  be  authorized  to 
look  after  this  and  see  if  the  State  Legislature  will  allow  the  Herd  Books  taken 
from  the  State  Library  and  placed  in  our  Secretary's  office,  and  allow  the  public  to 
have  access  to  them,  as  in  the  State  Library.  I  think  this  committee  should  make 
an  effort  to  take  the  Herd  Books  from  the  State  Library  and  put  them  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose. 

E.  S,  Folsom.  This  Sanitary  Commission  Bill  is  one  we  should  consider.  It 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  and  not  the  Governor.  This  association 
should  appoint  a  committee  and  endeaver  to  get  a  member  of  this  association  on 
that  commission.  We  want  to  be  represented  if  the  bill  is  passed,  and  I  see  no 
other  way  to  get  a  man  from  our  association  on  without  working  to  that  point 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  all  the  different  associations  made  such  a  demand,  there 
would  be  no  stopping  place. 

E.  S.  Folsom.    There  is  no  harm  in  asking,  even  if  we  don't  get  it. 

On  motion  the  Resolutions  regarding  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  ordered 
printed  and  scattered  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS. 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  President  D.  H.  Jenkins,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  1:30  p.  M.,  January  22,  1889, 

The  records  of  the  association  having  been  mislaid,  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  dispensed  with. 

Wm.  C.  Smock,  secretary  pro  (em.,  read  his  report,  as  follows : 

SECRETAKY'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Indiana  Jersey  Breeder^  Assodalion : 

On  October  30,  1888,  Thomas  A.  Lloyd,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  this 
organization  since  its  inception,  died.  In  December,  1888,  the  undersigned  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  pro  tern,  by  the  executive  committee.  The  records  of  the  organ- 
ization have  not  come  into  my  possession,  and  for  the  want  of  them  I  have  been 
somewhat  embarrassed  in  conducting  the  correspondence  with  the  members  of  the 
association  with  reference  to  this  meeting.  From  the  President  of  the  association 
I  obtained  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  and  have  mailed  to  each 
of  them  notices  of  this  meeting,  and  have  caused  similar  notices  to  be  published  in 
the  Jersey  Bulletin.  I  have  conducted  such  other  correspondence  as  seemed  neces- 
sary in  the  preparation  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  I  have  received 
from  the  widow  of  the  former  secretary  and  treasurer  $28,  and  have  expended  $1 

for  postage. 

Wm.  C.  Smock, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
President  Jenkins  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

It  is  customary,  and  perhaps  in  this  case  unfortunate,  in  bodies  of  this  kind 
for  the  president  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting. 
There  are  two  good  reasons  why  I  should  be  excused  from  such  a  task.  The  first 
is  that  for  three  months  past  I  have  been  unable,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  per- 
form even  my  usual  amount  of  work  on  the  Jersey  Bulletin ;  the  other  reason  is,  I 
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could  not  make  a  speech  or  deliver  an  address  if  I  tried  ever  so  hard.  No  one 
ever  thinks  of  calling  on  me  for  anything  of  the  sort ;  yet,  as  President  of  such  an 
important  organization  as  the  Indiana  Jersey  Breeders  Association^  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty,  if  nothing  else,  to  simply  recall  a  few  of  the  more  important  occurrenoes 
in  the  Jersey  world  during  the  past  year. 

That  "all  Jersey  breeders  are  dairymen  but  all  dairymen  are  not  Jersey 
breeders'*  will  apply  to  the  business  we  represent,  but  it  would  not  have  "fit" 
quite  so  well  a  few  year ^  ago,  when  so  many  were  breeding  Jersey  cattle  for  mere 
speculation.  Now  Jersey  breeders  and  dairymen  are  very  closely  allied  in  the 
common  interests  which  they  represent;  for  in  the  best  dairies,  where  the  best  but- 
ter is  made,  do  we  not  find  that  Jersey  blood  is  largely  employed  ?  I  do  not  mean 
where  the  most  butter  is  made,  but  have  reference  rather  to  quality  than  to  quan- 
tity. One  of  the  things  most  needed  to-day  to  assist  in  making  this  breed  the  uni- 
versal butter  cow  is  a  separate  market  report  of  Jersey  butter  in  the  daily  bulletins 
of  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  principal  butter  markets.  We  have  now  market 
reportfi  under  the  headings  of  ^^creamery''  and  "  dairy, *'  either  of  which  might 
mean  anything  that  looks  like  butter.  Let  us  have  a  report  headed  "Jersey  "  but- 
ter, which  would  mean  something. 

PROOBEflS  OF  THE  JEBSEY  IN  1888. 

I  never  could  quite  "catch  "  the  close  connection  between  a  fat  stock  show  and 
a  dairy  show;  oleomargarine  manufacturers  did,  because  their  butter(?)  is  made  of 
that  kind  of  material.  It  always  seemed  to  me  like  tacking  a  piece  of  cloth  onto  a 
garment  of  difierent  hue,  until  this  year,  when  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  people  went  to  Chicago  with  two  fat  Jersey  steers,  the  result  of  which 
you  all  know.  The  meat  of  the  Jersey  was  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  t.  e., 
J.  Irving  Pierce,  proprietor  of  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  and  his  patrons,  to  be 
the  best  meat  they  ever  ate.  I  understand  the  Sherman  House  bought  of  all  the 
premium  meats.  In  the  list  of  carcasses  from  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station 
composed  of  all  the  beef  breeds,  that  of  the  Jersey  stood  fourth,  and  ahead  of  the 
Shorthorn  and  the  Holstein ;  the  latter  last  on  the  list,  and  was  characterized  as 
"  of  a  bluish  tint ''  or  milky.  The  Holstein  is  the  leading  "  general-purpose  cow." 
J.  McLain  Smith  once  said  he  saw  "  no  reason  -why  the  best  dairy  cow  in  the  world 
should  not  produce  a  steer  calf  which  should  win  champion  honors  at  the  fat  stock 
show."  Now,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Smith  was  right.  The  sam^  happened  at  Chicago. 
A  Jersey  steer  took  first  place  over  both  Shorthorns  and  Holsteins  for  the  finest 
quality  of  beef.  This  Jersey  steer's  dam  came  from  the  tribe  of  the  best  dairy 
cows  in  the  world.  So  much  for  Jersey  beef.  But  do  not  breed  Jerseys  for  beef, 
for  if  you  do  you  will  certainly  get  'Meft."  The  idea  is  only  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  the  worthless  bull  calves  and  cows  and  heifers  of  this  breed  not  suit- 
able for  dairy  work. 

As  the  Jersey  Bulletin  has  already  shown,  ninety-two  cows  of  this  breed  passed 
the  fourteen-pound  mark  last  year,  twelve  of  them  making  twenty  pounds  and  over 
of  butter  in  seven  days,  and  eiglity  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds  per 
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week.  The  highest  weekly  teet  reported  for  the  year  was  made  by  Alpheon's  fielle 
— thirty-three  pounds,  eight  ounces.  Have  any  of  you  seen  reports  of  like  records 
from  any  other  breed  ? 

Concerning  high  tests  and  high  feeding,  I  have  only  this  to  say :  I  am  in  fa- 
Tor  of  high  tests  (forced  tests),  but  not  to  the  injury  of  the  cow  or  race.  Seven- 
day  tests  are  good  guides  as  to  what  a  cow  will  do ;  thirty  days  are  better,  and  the 
yearly  tests  tell  exactly  the  capacity  of  any  cow.  Feed  well,  feed  high  if  you  will, 
always  keeping  this  side  of  the  danger  line.  Train  your  cows  to  give  all  the  rich 
milk  and  make  all  the  butter  they  are  capable  of  by  feeding  rich  food  in  proper 
proportions,  which  is  easily  determined  by  any  practical  farmer  or  dairyman.  The 
Jersey  cow  is  a  worker  and  she  can  be  pushed  to  her  full  capacity  without  injury, 
and  be  made  to  yield  the  maximum  amount  of  good  butter,  or  she  can  be  left  to 
plod  along  and  barely  make  her  expenses. 

Concerning  high  tests  of  Jersey  cows,  Mr.  D.  F.  Appleton  says :  "  The  object 
certainly  is  not  solely  to  ascertain  the  value  as  a  butter  maker  in  any  particular 
cow  that  is  being  tested,  but  to  ascertain  her  value  as  likely  to  impart  to  her  prog- 
eny a  tendency  for  producing  large  quantities  of  butter." 

One  thing  is  certain,  on  the  farms  where  we  find  high  tests,  so-called,  there  we 
find  sleek,  well-kept  cows,  and  all  else  to  correspond.  No  fourteen-pound  and  up- 
ward cows  of  any  breed  are  found  on  farms  where  the  fences  are  down,  gates  ofi* 
the  hinges,  and  pigs  rooting  up  the  grass  on  the  lawn.  These  kind  of  fellows  do 
not  force  anything. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  any  Jersey  at  public  auction  last  year  was  $705  for 
a  heifer  calf  sold  at  the  Tennessee  sales.  In  this  same  sale,  four  heifer  calves  sold 
for  $1,790,  making  an  average  of  $447.50  each.  At  the  Kellogg,  May  sales,  held  in 
New  York  City,  sixteen  heifers,  contributed  by  one  firm  of  Jersey  breeders,  aver- 
aged $146.  The  Messrs.  Cromwell  bought  twenty-one  head  of  milch  cows  for  dairy 
work,  paying  an  average  $282  each.  The  breeders'  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Cooper  on  five  animals  bred  by  himself,  with  an  average  of  $427,  Mr.  Farlee  com- 
peting with  an  average  of  $300,  followed  by  Mr.  Reburn,  of  Ontario,  with  $283. 
In  1887  an  average  of  $282  won  the  breeders'  cup. 

At  this  same  sale  last  year — 
2  cows  sold  for  $600  and  over. 
2  cows  sold  for  from  $500  to  $600. 
5  cows  sold  for  from  $400  to  $500. 

11  cows  sold  for  from  $300  to  $400. 

26  cows  sold  for  from  $200  to  $300. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  of  the  past  year  in  the  Jersey  world,  out- 
side of  the  great  and  growing  demand  for  Jersey  stock,  evidenced  by  the  list  of 
transfers  each  week  and  the  sales  reported,  was  the  public  test  of  fourteen  cows  at 
the  fair  in  Tennessee,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president.  This  test,  which 
is  fresh  in  your  minds,  is  the  best  record  ever  made  by  any  cow,  or  cows,  of  any 
breed,  and  if  it  needed  it  would  put  the  Jersey  breed  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  great 
butter  producers,  not  only  for  amount  of  butter  and  its  quality,  but  for  richness  of 
milk. 
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A  leading  Holstein  breeder,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  leading  Holsiein  breeder 
of  America,  is  credited  with  saying:  ''This  breed  [the  Holstein]  has  more  cows 
that  have  records  of  over  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter  in  thirty  days  than  all 
other  breeds  put  together.  It  has  more  cows  with  records  of  twenty  pounds  a 
week  than  all  others."  Now,  if  this  is  so,  I  have  never  heard  of  it ;  I  have  never 
heard  of  this  claim  being  made  before.  These  records  of  over  one  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  in  thirty  days,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  firm  of  which  this  gen- 
tleman is  a  member,  number  just  seven  cows,  and  are  average  records,  not  actual, 
and  the  list  of  twenty  pound  cows  of  this  breed  has  never  been  published,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  fawn  and  white  cow  has  to  her  credit  in  this  line.  In 
a  hurried  examination  of  the  lists  of  tests  as  published  in  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  I 
find  forty-six  cows  have  seven-day  tests  which  average  over  one  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  in  thirty  days ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows  with  weekly  tests  of  twenty 
pounds  and  over.  I  did  not  have  time  to  hunt  up  the  actual  thirty-day  and  yearly 
tests.    This  gentleman  will  have  to  guess  again. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Voyles,  of  Crandell,  Ind.,  lead  the  following  paper  on 

THE  THOBOUOHBRED  SYSTEM  OF  JERSEY  BREEDING. 

The  most  important  item  to  a  new  beginner  in  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
Jerseys  is  to  begin  right,  and  then  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  plan  of  the  beginning. 

We  often  read  in  the  Bulletin  the  publicly  announced  beginning  of  some  one 
who  seems  to  regard  his  outset  as  something  unusually  good.  He  has  ''just  pur- 
chased, at  a  long  price,  the  Son  of  Skyrocket,  dam  Sunbeam ;  the  dam  and  sire's 
dam  have  an  average  record  of  75  pounds  per  week.    Who  can  beat  it?" 

Possibly  Mr.  Quiet  is  in  pursuit  of  a  better  beginning,  with  a  son  of  Winter- 
cloud,  dam  Frostbite ;  dam  and  sire's  dam  both  untested,  but  whose  combined  an- 
cestry from  the  second  to  the  seventh  generation  is  far  superior  to  the  remote 
ancestry  of  the  son  of  Skyrocket  and  Sunbeam. 

The  manner  of  beginning  with  breeding  animals  close  up  in  pedigree  to  great 
performers  is  correct,  provided  that  the  great  performers  are  themselves  buck  up 
in  pedigree  by  an  unbroken  line  of  illustrious  butter  producers.  Otherwise  they 
may  be  only  phenomenal,  sportive  and  accidental,  and  incapable  of  reproducing 
their  excellence  in  their  ofispring.  On  the  contrary,  the  beginning  with  animals 
of  good  parts  and  promise,  with  untested  sire  and  dam,  is  not  necessarily  bad,  par- 
ticularly if  from  the  second  to  seventh  degree  in  the  line  of  their  ancestry,  their 
pedigrees  are  full  of  the  best  butter  blood  of  the  breed. 

The  watchword  of  professional  breeding  is  that  "  like  produces  like,"  or  the 
"  likeness  of  some  ancestor,"  which  transposed  means  that  "  like  produces  like,'' 
except  whm  it  don^L  When  like  don't  produce  like  it  generally  produces  something 
not  entirely  at  variance  with  its  kind,  and  will,  therefore,  resemble  some  more  re- 
mote ancestor.  The  likes  are  expected  to  resemble  one  or  both  of  their  immediate 
ancestors ;  the  "  dont's"  are  expected  to  find  their  analogue  in  some  ancestor  within 
the  seventh  degree  in  generation.     It  was  upon  this  theory  that  a  standard  in 
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breeding  was  once  formed,  that  seven  crossed  in  a  well  directed  line  of  select  breed- 
ing made  a  thoroughbred  animal.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  every  animal 
in  a  pedigree ;  the  closer  up  to  the  best  animal,  in  the  pedigree,  the  better,  and  the 
more  remote  from  a  faulty  one  the  better.  If  the  old  theory  is  correct  that  the 
"  dontV  will  not  go  beyond  the  seventh  generation  to  find  their  analogue,  it  proves 
by  the  law  of  logic  that  the  converse  of  a  direct  proposition  must  be  as  true  as  the 
proposition  itself ;  that  after  the  seventh  generation  no  hereditary  influence  for 
either  good  or  bad  may  be  expected,  and  that  beyond  that  degree  no  importance 
need  be  given  to  ancestral  pedigree.  Modem  breeders  accredit  heredity  with  more 
enduring  influence,  both  for  good  and  evil. 

There  are  some  few  animals  in  all  breeds  that  have  the  power  of  transmitting 
certain  uniform  qualities,  in  either  shape,  color  or  disposition,  or  all  of  these  to 
their  ofispring  in  an  unusual  degree.  This  characteristic  we  have  consented  to 
call  prepotency.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  this  phrase  only  in  its  partial  sig- 
nificance— regarding  an  animal  prepotent  only  whose  great  influence  is  for  good. 
An  animal  may  be  equally  prepotent  in  its  influence  for  imparting  uniform  bad 
qualitied  in  an  unusual  degree — hence  a  bad  animal  in  the  pedigree  even  beyond 
the  seventh  generation  is  an  eye-sore,  unless  we  are  certain  of  the  non-existence  of 
prepotent  characteristics. 

Armed  with  a  knowledge  of  those  general  principles  that  underlie  the  art  of 
breeding,  and  having  wisely  chosen  our  breeding  animals,  with  reference,  both  to 
their  own  intrinsic  worth  and  to  their  ancestral  possibilities ;  having  in  view  only 
the  development  of  a  cow  of  the  greatest  possible  butter  production,  we  should 
stand  unwavering  by  our  beginning  and  its  object. 

It  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  breeder  to  increase  the  general  average  of 
his  herd,  and  not  the  production  merely  of  a  few  phenomenal  cows. 

The  true  test  of  a  breeder's  qualifications  is  the  high  general  average  of  his 
herd — his  reproach — a  few  good  animals  and  many  culls. 

The  uniformity  of  a  herd  largely  depends  upon  a  strict  adherence  to  a  line  of 
breeding  based -upon  the  original  cows  of  the  herd  and  their  descendants. 

No  one  can  maintain  uniformity  who  often  breeds  from  new  accessions  to  his 
herd  of  miscellaneous  bred  cows;  since  however  meritorious  may  be  the  ani- 
mals introduced,  time  alone  can  attest  the  character  of  their  ofispring.  By  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  original  cows,  after  a  few  generations  in  breeding,  we  can 
foretell  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  future  value  of  every  animal,  by  knowing 
all  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  its  ancestry. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  prove  himself  a  great  breeder  in  a  few  years,  but  only 
by  the  labor  of  a  lifetime.  Sufficient  time  must  elapse  to  enable  the  great  breeder 
to  stamp  an  indellible  impress  upon,  and  create  a  family  characteristic  to  his  ani- 
mals that  will  be  transmitted  for  many  generations,  and  the  impressive  character- 
istic so  imparted  must  be  of  great  excellence. 

The  body  formation  of  the  Jersey,  not  essential  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  butter,  nevertheless  become  of  sufficient  commercial  value  to  make  it  an  object 
to  secure  as  much  style,  beauty  and  richness  as  possible.  Size  and  vigor  of  con- 
stitution are  always  essential. 
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Breeding  for  a  secretion,  and  one  of  special  quality,  being  the  greatest  ob- 
jective point  in  Jersey  breeding.  Our  efforts  in  securing  symmetry  in  form  are 
often  thwarted,  as  the  richest  Jersey  bulls  sometimes  are  ungainly  beasts  in  form. 
While,  therefore,  we  have  less  opportunity  to  adhere  to  our  ideal  form,  there  is  a 
general  conformation  in  the  milch  cow,  distinct  from  that  of  the  beef,  which  en- 
ables us  at  all  times  to  keep  in  view  of  its  essential  points — a  depth  and  breadth 
of  carcass  that  insure  constitutional  vigor,  accompanied  by  a  muscular  develop- 
ment not  inclined  to  fat  No  breeder  of  the  Jersey  should  allow  himself  to  be 
seduced  from  the  true  line  by  the  clamor  of  the  general  purpose  man.  This  is  not 
the  age  of  general  purposes.  Those  succeed  best  in  life  who  have  a  specialty. 
The  man  who  treats  for  success  upon  every  industrial  battle-field,  generally  dies  in 
the  alms  house.  In  like  manner  he  who  attempts  to  make  a  general  purpose 
animal  out  of  one  bred  to  great  excellence  for  a  special  purpose,  simply  undoes 
what  has  been  done,  and  to  no  purpose. 

In  coupling  the  best,  and  in  standing  by  the  original  herd,  we  are  often  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  inbreeding — how  far  can  we  go?  How  long  can  we 
con  tin  ae  in  this  line  ? 

The  extent  to  which  inbreeding  can  be  successfully  practiced,  depends  largely 
u])on  the  intelligence  and  close  observation  of  the  breeder.  In  the  hands  of  a 
master  workman  there  is  scarcely,  in  my  opinion,  a  limit  to  its  use. 

The  great  breeders  of  historic  fame,  pioneers  in  the  art  of  improving  domestic 
animals ;  men  who  made  the  greatest  impress  and  improvement  upon  the  animals 
bred,  pursued  this  system,  as  no  modern  breeder,  seemingly,  has  dared  to  pursue  it 

It  would  hardly  be  controverted  by  any  intelligent  breeder  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  that  the  Collings  Brothers  made  greater  improvement  upon  the  original 
Leeswater  cattle,  than  has  been  added  to  that  improvement  by  all  subsequent 
breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 

It  is  the  history  of  their  system  that  after  selecting  a  breeding  herd  they 
seldom  introduced  new  blood  or  strange  animals,  and  in  this  system  of  close  breed- 
ing did  not  hesitate  to  breed  a  favorite  bull  to  his  own  daughters  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation. 

Bates  and  Booth,  distinguished  English  breeders,  successors  to  the  Collings 
Brothers,  pursued  much  the  same  line  of  breeding,  and  stamped  their  cattle  with 
family  characteristics  so  strongly  marked  that  even  a  novice,  can  distinguish  Ihe 
descendants  of  tl^eir  respective  herds  to  this  day.  If  incestuous  breeding  neces- 
sarily impairs  constitutional  vigor,  accompanying  that  condition  would  be  loss  of 
power  to  transmit  family  characteristics.  No  such  evidence  is  to  be  found  among 
the  descendants  of  these  disting^uished  herds.  That  incestuous  breeding  will  mul- 
tiply the  diseased  units  or  tendencies  that  may  exist  in  the  family  is  unquestion- 
ably true ;  but  no  more  so,  than  would  be  in  case  of  outbreeding  between  two  ani- 
mals, whose  respective  families  have  the  same  disease  tendency  in  common.  It  is 
useless  to  cite  results  to  prove  the  success  of  this  system  of  breeding,  when  intelli- 
gently pursued.  All  the  improved  breeds  of  domestic  animals  owe  their  existence 
to  it,  and  could  have  been  produced  in  no  other  way.  While  it  will  intensify  pre- 
existing disease  tendencies,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  short-hand  method  of  inteo- 
sifying  pre-existing  desirable  points,  without  which  the  life  time  of  man  is  too 
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short  to  prove  himself  a  great  breeder.  I  am  ioclined  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
prejudice  against  inbreeding  is  the  result  of  hastily  drawn  conclusions  from  obser- 
vations made  upon  the  subject,  as  related  to  the  human  species. 

I  think  it  is  a  common  belief  in  the  absence  of  information  to  the  contrary, 
that  laws,  among  both  civilized  and  semi-civilized  races  of  men,  where  existent, 
prohibiting  the  intermarriages  of  those  of  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  are 
based  upon  the  idea  that  such  close  intermarriage  brings  physical  and  mental 
deterioration. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  must  be  sought  in  times  antedating  authentic 
history,  and  among  races  and  people's  preceding  civilization.  The  time  was  among 
primitive  man,  when  woman  was  the  common  property  of  the  clan  or  tribe,  and  is 
so  now  among  some  of  the  most  savage  races  of  men. 

The  interdiction  of  intermarriage  between  thoee  of  close  relation  by  blood  is  a 
statute  of  civilization,  and  not  a  law  of  nature.  It  was  enacted  in  the  interest  of 
the  religious  and  moral  nature  of  man,  and  not  in  protection  of  his  physical  and 
mental  development,  as  most  people  believe. 

Instead  of  being  promotive  of  these  latter  conditions  of  man,  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  improvement.  Since  but  for  the  moral  and  religious  teachings 
of  the  world,  and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  man  as  developed  by  such 
teaching,  that  puts  as  of  little  importance  physical  development  unaccompanied  by 
corresponding  moral  worth,  man  as  a  mere  animal,  could  by  a  system  of  close  in- 
breeding be  improved  as  much  above  the  average  physical  condition  of  his  race,  as 
the  improved  breeds  of  lower  animals  are  superior  to  the  wild  native  races  of  their 
kind.  The  moral  and  social  condition  of  civilized  man  forbids  the  thought.  If 
the  children  of  the  same  family  were  not  prohibited  from,  from  love-making,  court- 
ship and  intermarriage,  by  both  the  laws  of  church  and  state,  as  well  as  by  the  still 
stronger  law  of  public  opinion,  the  name  of  chastity  would  become  obsolete  among 
the  children  of  men— hence  the  prohibition. 

There  is  no  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  among  races  where  these  prohibitions 
do  not  exist,  and  where  sexual  promiscuity  prevails,  physical  deterioration  follows. 

Good  feeding  is  the  counterpart  of  good  breeding,  and  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
supplement  his  intelligent  breeding  by  generous  feeding  should  not  embark  in  tlie 
calling.  The  mission  of  the  Jersey  is  to  teach  the  world  to  like  good  butter,  and 
to  supply  the  demand.  Butter  and  cream  are  the  produce  of  generous  feeding. 
The  skim  milk  of  the  native  scrub,  fit  only  for  blueing,  may  flow  in  small  quan- 
tity from  wind  and  water,  as  flows  the  sap  from  the  maple;  not  so  the  Jersey 
product  Twenty  years  ago  the  Jersey  was  regarded  as  merely  ornamental,  and 
called  the  ^'rich  man's  cow."  She  has  demonstrated  her  practical  value  as  a  dairy 
cow,  and  become  the  cow  of  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  she  can  never  be  and  remain  profitable,  and  that  is  the  sHngy  man^a  cow. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  natural  and  scientific  features  of  the 
profession,  we  will  enter  the  fancy  and  fashionable.  Unfortunately  in  Jersey 
breeding,  as  in  all  other  business  relations  in  life  where  fashion  and  fancy  rule, 
reason  abdicates  the  throne.  Still  more  unfortunate  for  our  interest,  with  a  large 
class  the  decrees  of  fashion  outweigh  every  other  consideration,  and  give  to  the 
^nimal  "  fashionablv  "  bred,  but  without  individual  merit,  a  grea^r  commercial 
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value  than  one  of  *' plain"  pedigree  possessed  of  the  greatest  excellence.  The 
arbitrary  decree  of  fashion  can  be  neither  successfully  ignored  not  succeasfully 
provided  for.  Her  standard,  while  in  force,  rules  the  hour,  but  her  fickle  nature  is 
such  that  in  breeding  by  the  time  we  have  adjusted  our  herds  to  meet  her  demands 
her  style  has  changed,  and  what  was  fashion  yesterday  is  stale  to-day,  and  gives 
way  to  the  latest.  « 

The  color  line  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  still  with  us,  but  its  endurance 
is  not  entirely  due  to  the  decrees  of  fashion.  **  Solid  color,  full  black  points  "  once 
seen  so  often  in  the  herd  book  and  elsewhere  as  a  mere  descriptive  feature  of  the 
animal,  become  in  the  opinion  of  new  beginners  in  Jersey  breeding  the  evidence  of 
"  pure  blood,"  or  of  greatest  excellence.  This  idea,  supported  by  the  preference 
that  many  have  for  unbroken  color  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  has  given  the  color  line  a 
longer  stay  and  greater  commercial  value  than  it  would  otherwise  have  obtained- 

While  color  has  absolutely  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  bears  no  relation  whatever 
to  value,  it  is  true,  I  think,  a  much  greater  per  cent  of  excellence  will  be  found 
among  the  broken  colored  animals  of  the  Jersey  breed  than  among  thope  of  solid 
colors ;  but  color,  per  se,  has  not  produced  the  difference.  The  practice  of  breeding 
for  color  to  meet  the  demands  of  fashion  and  trade  often  leads  away  from  the  path 
of  milk  and  butter.     Hence  the  deterioration. 

To  my  taste  the  attempt  at  breeding  solid  colors  has  already  destroyed  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Jersey.  Solid  color  in  breeding  means,  necessarily,  dark  col- 
ors. To  attempt  the  lighter  shades  leads  to  too  many  accidents  in  getting  the 
''hated  fawn  of  white."  Hence  the  beautiful  straw-colored,  or  buff,  is  disappear- 
ing, and  the  miserably  ugly  mulberry  and  smoking,  dirt-colored  fawn  is  fast  be- 
coming the  prevailing  color  of  fashion. 

White  color  in  man  or  beast,  in  the  rainbow  or  in  the  flower  garden  is  but  a 
freak  in  nature ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  thing  about  which  we  instinctively  form  likes 
and  dislikes  so  strong  that  reason  cannot  overthrow  and  time  only  can  stale  them. 
I  believe,  however,  the  time  will  come  when  the  beautiful  parti-oolored  Jersey,  be- 
neath whose  white  hairs  shines  forth  that  golden  yellow  skin  not  seen  elsewhere, 
will  become  as  much  in  demand  as  she  is  now  out  of  fashion. 

In  regard  to  the  escutcheon,  I  would  remind  you  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  it  was  only  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  a  living  Savior  that 
wanted  a  sign.  I  believe  in  the  Jersey  and  not  in  the  escutcheon.  Judged  by  the 
sign  she  would  be  a  failure.  While  in  my  opinion  she  is  the  greatest  of  all  dairy 
cows,  she  has  the  poorest  escutcheon  indication  of  any  breed.  The  shorthorn,  bred 
away  from  the  dairy  towiird  the  shambles  for  a  half  century  or  more,  has  the 
highest  escutcheon  marks  of  any  breed  that  I  have  seen. 

FashionahU  Pedigree,  In  pedigree  fashion  seeks  the  company  of  merit,  but  is 
often  misled.  While  the  breeder's  maxim  that  "  blood  will  tell "  is  true,  it  is 
equally  true  that  ^*  ink  will  tell,"  and  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
in  a  given  case  the  relative  force  of  ink  and  blood  as  valuable  factors  in  a  pedi- 
gree. A  well  advertised  bull  of  fashionable  strain,  but  of  no  individual  merit, 
will  often  give  greater  commercial  value  to  a  pedigree  than  one  of  much  more 
value  that  is  comparatively  unknown.     In  this  case  it  is  "  ink  that  tells." 
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Testing.  This  is  the  only  true  method  of  arriving  at  any  accurate  estimate  of 
the  value  of  an  animal,  and  is  a  practice  that  should  become  every  day  in  use, 
with  this  injunction  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  capacity  of  the  cow  that  we 
are  testing  and  not  the  elasticity  of  our  consciences. 

Butter  Strains.  The  Jersey  breed  is  the  true  source  of  the  butter  strain  ;  bnt 
it  is  true  of  the  Jersey,  as  of  all  other  breeds,  that  some  animals  are  superior  to 
others.  To  breed  from  the  best  and  concentrate  the  blood  of  the  best  is  the  true 
line  in  breeding.  This  practice  in  time  will  develop  families  that,  as  such,  have 
superior  merit.  Whether  we  have  consummated  such  an  end  at  this  date,  though 
somewhat  doubtful  to  my  mind,  is  a  pretty  generally  admitted  fact  to  the  majority 
of  breeders. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  family  and  a  strain.  A  family  embraces  within 
its  circle  only  such  as  have  blood  in  common  and  traced  to  a  common  source, 
The  small  number  of  pure  Alpheas  that  cluster  around  the  old  cow  and  trace 
with  no  outcross  to  Saturn  and  Bhea  constitute  a  family.  Most  all  of  the  other 
so-called  families  are  only  strains  in  which  certain  blood  lines  predominate,  but 
more  or  less  alloyed  with  outside  blood.  That  there  are  some  strains  of  blood  of 
great  value  in  breeding  is  too  generally  admitted  to  necessitate  argument,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  interest  of  new  beginners  that  I  am  justified  in  alluding  to  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  among  them.  When  we  find  many  illustrious  descendants 
from  a  certain  sire  or  dam,  either  directly  or  remotely,  or  find  in  the  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  many  distinguished  preferences  that  such  sire  or  dam  maintains  a  con- 
spicuous presence,  we  naturally  give  to  such  animal  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect 
and  regard  the  blood  a  valuable  'strain.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  blood  of 
Pansy  8  gave  to  the  Jersey  breed  a  valuable  strain ;  also  the  blood  Of  Albert  44. 
When  we  find  in  the  pedigree  of  distingished  animals  two  ancestors  conspicuously 
associated,  each  of  which  has  given  proof  of  being  a  valuable  strain,  and  discover 
multiplied  good  results,  we  call  the  blending  a  "nick."  Such  a  "nick"  or  blend- 
ing of  blood  lines,  with  good  results,  occurs  between  the  descendants  of  Pansy  8 
and  Albert  44,  and  which  combination  we  call  Albert- Pansys,  By  the  still  further 
blending  of  another  valuable  strain,  that  of  Marius,  with  the  Albert-Pansys  we 
arrive  at  the  Signals.  Now,  whether  the  descendants  of  Signal  owe  their  excel- 
lence more  to  the  Pansy  or  the  Albert  or  the  Marius  blood  can  not  be  fully  deter- 
mined. The  reasonable  probability  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  successful  combination 
of  these  three  valuable  strains.  Most  breeders  place  more  reliance  upon  the  com- 
bination of  great  strains  than  on  the  merit  of  one  only. 

The  blood  pf  Rioter  is  esteemed  by  breeders  as  a  valuable  strain,  but  has  pro- 
dued  great  results  only  when  crossed  with  other  established  strains,  as  the  Alphea 
and  Victor  Hugo— combined  with  the  latter  it  created  the  St.  Lambert  strain. 

Rioter's  greatness  was  not  phenomenal,  but  due  to  the  high  character  and 
great  excellence  of  the  herd  from  which  he  emanated,  the  outgrowth  of  forty  years' 
intelligent  breeding  by  a  master  hand.  To  give  you  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  real 
value  to  American-bred  Jerseys  of  the  Danney  blood,  I  will  quote,  without  com- 
ment, the  two  importations  through  which  it  was  obtained,  and  a  third,  the  one 
that  appears  to  have  given  the  most  successful  outcross : 
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In  1868,  imported  hj  Sheldon  Stevens : 

Bull— Victor  Hugo,  No.  197,  St.  Clement,  L  J. 

Cow — Pauline,  No.  494,  St.  Owens,  I.  J. 

Cow— Hebe,  No.  489,  St.  Owens,  I.  J. 

Cow— Portie,  No.  496,  St.  Peters,  I.  J. 

Cow— Bertha,  No.  490,  St.  Peters,  I.  J. 

Cow— Ophelia,  No.  493,  St.  John,  I.  J. 

Cow— Lisette,  No.  492,  St.  John,  I.  J. 

Cow — Lydia,  No.  495,  St  Savior,  I.  J. 

Cow — Bonnie,  No.  491,  St.  Savior,  I.  J. 

Cow — Amelia,  No.  484,  Shano  Farm,  England. 

Cow — Juliet,  No.  486,  Shano  Farm,  England. 

Cow— Defiance,  No.  196,  Shano  Farm,  England. 

Cow — Pride  of  Windsor,  No. ,  Shano  Farm,  England. 

In  1869,  the  Hoe's,  Peter  S.  and  R.  M.,  imported  the  following  animals : 

Peter  S.  Hoe- 
Bull— Matchless,  No.  906,  Thos.  Atherton,  Spok,  England. 

Cow— Minnie,  No.  2386,  Thos.  Atherton,  Spok,  England. 

Cow— Katie,  No.  2389,  Thos.  Atherton,  Spok,  England. 

R.  M.  Hoe  - 

Bull— Dolphin  2d,  No.  468,  T.  M.  Wilson,  England. 

Bull- Rioter  2d,  No.  469,  Marq.  of  Bristol,  England. 

Cow — Proserpine,  No.  1184,  Rev.  Martin  Shane,  England. 

Cow— Dido,  No.  1234,  Mr.  Herd,  England. 

Cow— Vesta,  No.  1235,  Lord  Rokeby,  England. 

Cow- Meeta,  No.  1236,  F.  A.  Hosobel,  England. 

In  1873,  Peter  Leclair  imported  from  England : 

Bull- Stoke  Pogis,  No.  1259,  E.  T.  Coleman,  England. 

Cow— Matilda,  No.  3237,  Wm.  Duncan,  England. 

Cow — Marjoram,  No.  3239,  Wm.  Duncan,  England. 

Cow— Violet  3d,  No.  3240,  Wm.  Duncan,  England. 

The  place  of  the  breeding  of  these  animals  is  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention.  If,  however,  I  were  to  ask  the  intelligent  breeders  of  Jeney  cattle 
throughout  the  world  to  name  the  strain  that,  in  their  opinion,  had  given  the  most 
certain  and  uniform  good  results,  and  to  name  the  bull  from  whom  it  appears  to 
have  emanated,  the  animal  bearing  the  relation  to  Jerseys  that  Messenger  does  to 
the  trotting  horse,  I  presume  a  large  majority  would  name  Old  Noble.  So  many 
distinguished  animals  have  descended  f  i-om  this  strain  of  blood,  deemed  worthy  of 
being  considered  as  original  fountain  heads  of  new  strains,  that  the  Noble  strain 
has  not  been  given  proper  consideration  because  of  divided  honors  between  many 
distinguished  sires  and  their  common,  illustrious  ancestors.  It  will  be  but  a  few 
years  until  the  name  of  Stoke  Pogis  3d,  Signal,  St.  Helena  and  Duke  of  Dashing- 
ton,  will  fall  behind  in  our  pedigrees,  to  the  third  and  fourth  remove,  and  become 
as  Albert  Pansy,  one  now  too  far  removed  for  great  value,  with  no  equally  dis- 
tinguished successor  to  either,  while  Old  Noble  will  be  supported  by  his  illustrioos 
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descendanty  Imp.  Tormentor,  still  living,  with  some  years  of  usefalness  before  him, 
the  sire  of  twenty-one  tested  daughters  now,  and  a  reasonable  expectation  of  ten 
more  from  daughters  born  and  unborn. 

What  constitutes  a  fashionable  pedigree  now,  is  known ;  what  will  constitute 
such  five  or  six  years  hence  can  be  conjectured  only. 

Upon  the  merit  of  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  I  invite  your  unsparing  criti- 
cism, since  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  ideas  and  the  questioning  of  nature  that 
we  learn  wisdom. 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busick,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper  on 


"our  jersey." 

"  Our  Jersey  "  was  not  an  imported  cow,  but  first  saw  the  light  amid  the  rock- 
ribbed  hills  of  the  old  *'  Granite  State."  It  was  a  bleak  night  in  December.  The 
snow-laden  clouds,  swirling  heavily  by,  hold  in  their  rough  embrace  huge  feathery 
masses  that  in  their  noiseless  descent  soon  clothe  hill  and  dale  in  a  mantle  of  glist- 
ening whiteness.  The  keen  north  wind  shrieks  and  blusters  through  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  tall  swaying  oaks  and  elms;  now  roars  and  ravens  adown  the 
deep  gorges  among  the  ravines,  or  whimpers  at  the  key-hole  like  a  ragged  penitent 
supplicating  pity.  The  laughing  brook  that  all  the  summer  long  played  hide  and 
seek  with  sun  and  shadows  amid  the  green  and  gold  of  forest  leafage,  now  lies 
froet-bound,  a  prisoner  in  the  icy  shackles  of  stern  Winter's  forging.  The  dainty 
wild  flowers,  in  winter  hoods  of  gray,  are  snugly  sleeping  'neath  their  russet  cov- 
erlets of  mold,  all  unconscious  of  the  wild,  fierce  winds,  that  are  holding  high  revel 
above  their  lonely  brown  beds.  The  busy  bees  have  ceased  their  droning  hum  and 
lie  torpid  amid  the  sweets  of  a  thousand  rifled  flowers.  The  feathered  songsters 
have  long  since  sought  the  sheltering  warmth  of  a  less  frigid  clime,  and  every 
vestige  of  summer's  life  and  gladness  is  hushed  and  hidden  like  gray  saooded  nuns 
in  a  wintry  garb  of  snow. 

A  little,  brown,  weather-beaten  house,  perched  high  among  New  England  hills, 
sheltered  on  three  sides  by  ragged  cliflb,  that  in  the  glory  of  the  departed  summer 
bore  a  wealth  of  herbage,  upon  which  a  herd  of  gentle,  soft-eyed  Jerseys  browsed 
in  all  tlie  contentment  that  from  a  purely  animal  existence  springs.  Within  the 
low-roofed  dwelling,  the  last  lingering  odors  and  notes  of  Christmas  preparations 
were  palpably  evident,  while  the  blazing  logs,  heaped  high  in  the  wide,  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace,  with  the  warmth  and  light  pervading  every  nook  and  crauny  of 
the  farm-house,  and  its  simple,  unpretending  appointments,  aflbrded  a  deep  con- 
trast to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  without.  A  rush  of  icy  wind,  accompanied 
by  a  scurry  of  snowflakes  and  stamping  of  feet,  announces  the  advent  of  an  out- 
sider, as  a  sturdy,  brown-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  farmer's  boy  enters  almost  breathless 
from  his  tussle  with  the  fierce  messengers  of  "  Old  Boreas,"  and  startles  the  family 
with  the  statement:  "Daisy  [the  petted  cow  of  the  herd]  has  just  dropped  a  heifer 
calf,  and  unless  it  is  at  once  taken  to  warmer  quarters,  it  will  perish  with  this 
bitter  cold."    At  once  the  ordinary  calm  of  the  farm  house  is  broken  by  a  little 
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ripple  of  excitement,  for  Daisy  is  a  direct  laland  importation,  and  is  justXj  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  "  Queen  of  the  Herd,"  as  well  for  her  wonderful  record  of 
milk  and  butter  production  as  by  her  royal  blood  and  lineage. 

A  warm  bran  mash,  in  which  a  quart  of  whole  flax  seed  scalded  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed,  is  hastily  prepared,  together  with  a  large  wooden  pailful  of 
tepid  water  for  the  new  mother,  and  armed  with  a  soft  woolen  blanket,  in  which  to 
wrap  the  recent  arrival,  the  whole  family  sally  forth  to  greet  the  newcomer,  and 
give  it  a  Christmas  reception  befitting  its  rank  and  circumstances.  Shaking 
down  an  additional  bed  of  warm  oat  straw,  making  the  dam  comfortable 
in  her  roomy  box  stall,  taking  precaution  to  stop  every  crack  and  crevice, 
that  the  icy  wind  might  not  find  an  entrance,  the  family  again  take  up 
their  line  of  march  for  the  house,  this  time  tenderly  bearing  the  tiny  calf  to  the 
steaming  warmth  of  the  commodious  kitchen.  Here  let  me  digress  one  moment 
from  my  subject,  if  digression  it  may  be  called,  to  urge  upon  every  one  of  you  a 
humane  recognition  of  motherhood  in  the  physical  needs  and  requirements  of  all 
animals  under  your  care  and  control.  There  is  an  instinct  of  protection  amount- 
ing at  times  almost  to  fierceness  in  the  mother-love  of  the  animal  race,  as  full  of 
tenderness  towards  their  young  and  helpless  ofispring  as  every  human  mother -feels 
for  the  baby  she  cradles  upon  her  bosom,  and  as  I  have  seen  the  look  of  unutter- 
able yearning  in  the  eyes  of  a  mother  cow,  and  heard  her  low  moan  of  dumb 
entreaty  as  her  calf  was  taken  away,  I've  wondered  much  how  men  could  treat 
with  blows  and  curses  the  gentle,  patient,  helpless  creature ;  for  ever  since  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  was  cradled  in  a  manger  motherhood  has  a  "  divine  right "  to  be 
respected  and  cared  for  in  every  phase  of  animal  as  well  as  human  life. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  At  first  it  seems  like  an  even  race  between  death  and 
the  doctor  as  to  which  shall  win  and  wear  the  victor's  honors.  Warming  a  teacup- 
ful  of  evening's  milk,  adding  thereto  a  tablespoonful  of  old  rye  whisky  and  ten 
drops  extract  of  Jamaica  ginger,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  is  slowly  turned 
down  the  baby  throat,  care  being  exercised  to  prevent  its  being  strangled  in  the 
operation,  and  this  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  until  all  is  taken,  while 
a  gentle  rubbing  with  hot  woolen  cloths  is  kept  up  until  a  brisk  circulation  is 
effected.  Meanwhile  the  sluggish  current  of  blood  is  slowly  traversing  the  veins, 
the  feeble  action  of  the  heart  grows  stronger  and  the  subtile  principle  we  caU  Life  is 
surely  asserting  its  supremacy.  After  an  hour's  faithful  exertions  the  farmer  looks 
up  and  says,  "  The  calf  will  live."  Then  snugly  tucking  it  up  in  the  blanket, 
placing  a  barricade  of  chairs  about  its  resting  place,  that  it  may  not  endanger  its 
life  by  contact  with  the  fire  should  it  get  upon  its  feet  and  essay  to  use  its  awk- 
ward, shambling  legs  during  the  night,  the  family  retires,  all  but  the  careful 
housemother,  who,  to  '^make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  throws  a  few  additional 
billets  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  draws  up  the  "  old  oaken  settle,"  flings  over  its  ample 
proportions  the  bearskin  robe  that  has  done  duty  so  long  and  in  such  multifarious 
ways,  heaves  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and  weariness,  and  sinking  down  amid  its  folds, 
is  soon  *'  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just." 

Long  before  old  Chanticleer  has  proclaimed  the  advent  of  a  new  day  the  awk- 
ward calf  is  upon  its  tottering  legs,  striving  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  chair 
backs  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  guarded,  and  so  soon  as  the  family  is  astir,  it 
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is  again  carefnllj  bundled  up  and  carried  to  the  proud  and  happy  mother  in  the 
box  Rtall,  to  receive  its  first  breaklast  direct  from  Nature's  source  of  supply,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  spoon,  or  the  clumsy,  but  well  intentioned  efforts  of  a  foster- 
mother  clad  in  blue  overalls  and  cowhide  boots. 

Christmas  greetings  over,  gifts  exchanged  and  duly  admired,  the  family  sur- 
rounds the  well-spread  breakfast-table,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  principal 
topic  of  discussion  is  the  **  new  calf,"  and  in  whom  the  honorary  title  of  owner- 
ship shall  be  vested.  Dick  says,  **  I  think  it  ought  to  be  considered  my  calf."  **  By 
what  right?"  query  the  rest.  "  By  right  of  discovery,  to  be  sure,  the  right  which 
the  Pope  and  all  Christian  kings  agreed  to  give  each  other,  you  know,  ages  ago, 
when  they  so  generously  parceled  out  other  people's  possessions  among  themselves." 
This  sally  is  received  with  laughter,  for  Dick  is  the  wit  of  the  family,  as  well  as 
the  shirk.  But  after  all  pros  and  eons,  it  is  decided  that  mother  has  the  best  right, 
because  upon  her  will  devolve,  after  all,  the  care  and  rearing  of  the  animal ;  so 
after  a  little  good-natured  sparring,  its  nominal  possession  is  by  common  consent 
assigned  to  mother,  together  with  all  the  rights,  appurtenances  and  trouble  inci- 
dent to  calfhood.  Next  in  order  comes  the  important  question  :  What  shall  we 
name  it?  A  very  momentous  one,  too,  judged  by  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
champions  of  the  several  names  proposed,  until  it  is  finally  decided,  by  reason  of 
its  birthday,  as  well  as  lineage,  to  call  it  Christmas  Daisy.  So  it  is  forthwith 
assigned  a  place  of  honor  in  the  Herd  Register  as  Christmas  Daisy. 

The  rude  blasts  of  winter  have  given  place  to  the  balmy  gales  of  spring,  and 
"the  time  of  singing  birds  has  come."  Nature  in  her  ever-renewing  miracle  of 
life  issuing  from  death,  is  clothing  the  rugged  hillsides  with  a  robe  of  softest  downy 
green.  The  imprisoned  waters  of  the  brooks  are  leaping  and  flashing  in  the  sun- 
beams like  elfin  spirits  at  play  on  "  mid-summer's  eve."  The  herds,  liberated  from 
the  close,  dark  stalls  of  their  winter  quarters,  are  browsing  with  unwonted  energy 
upon  the  young  fresh  springing  grass,  while  Christmas  Daisy,  blithe,  as  the  gayest, 
nibbles  daintily  at  the  crisp  herbage. 

Spring  waxes  into  summer,  wanes  into  autumn,  and  perishes  amid  the  snows 
of  the  old  year.  Time's  ruthless  hand  has  wrought  many  changes  in  the  passing 
twelve  months.  In  the  happy  household,  that  erstwhile  flung  forth  its  Christmas 
greetings  with  such  lavish  profusion,  there  are  saddened  tones  and  hushed  voices ; 
in  the  family  circle  there  is  a  vacant  chair.  Aching  hearts  are  louging  for  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  or  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  forever  is  stilled. 
Again  the  broken  circle  gathers  about  the  family  board  on  Christmas  morning  and 
in  subdued  voices  take  counsel  of  each  other  for  the  future.  The  father's  empty 
chair  proclaims  more  eloquently  than  words  the  loss  all  feel,  yet  dare  not  speak. 
In  reverent  phrase  the  mother  invokes  a  blessing  on  the  morning  meal.  Once 
more  the  family  is  in  coilsultation,  but  the  good-humored  badinage  and  gay  jest  of 
a  year  ago  have  given  place  to  a  grave  discussion  of  sternest  necessity,  that  is 
finally  terminated  by  the  decisive  statement  of  the  mother  in  these  words :  "  Yes, 
the  heifer,  Christmas  Daisy,  can  best  be  spared  and  she  must  go." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  a  letter  is  at  once  written,  consigning  Christmas 
Daisy  to  the  grand  combination  sale  of  Jerseys  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in 
April.     We  pass  over  the  tearful  parting  with  the  petted  animal,  as  the  children 
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whose  playmate  she  had  been  all  the  happy  summer  days,  crowd  around  her  to 
give  her  a  last  affectionate  hug,  and  say  amid  their  sobs,  *'  Good-bye,  Chrissy,  good- 
bye ; "  to  behold  her  again  as  she  stands  upon  the  auctioneer's  block.  Shall  I  de- 
scribe her  to  you  as  she  appeared  before  the  crowd  of  buyers  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  ?  Her  delicate  head  raised  high  in  the  air,  like  a  startled 
fawn,  she  gazes  upon  the  strangers  about  her.  The  soft,  liquid  brown  eyes  seem  to 
have  a  homesick  look  in  them,  as  she  turns  her  head  from  side  to  side  in  a  vain 
effort  to  discover  a  familiar  face.  Fine,  incurving,  wax-like,  yellow  horns,  tipped 
with  black ;  almost  transparent  ears  heavily  fringed  with  the  same  color,  adorn  her 
small,  shapely  head  ;  dished-face  with  black  muzzle,  surrounded  by  a  dainty  white 
fillet,  nostrils  wide  and  thin  like  a  blooded  racer ;  trim,  slender  neck ;  long,  deep 
body ;  well-sprung  ribs ;  short,  fine  legs ;  level  back,  long,  slim  tail,  with  heavy, 
black  switch  sweeping  the  ground.  Unlike  the  craze  for  solid  colors  of  the  present 
day,  she  was  a  spotted  beauty.  Her  fine,  short  hair  covered  a  skin  of  deep,  golden 
color,  rich  and  mellow  to  the  touch  as  plush,  while  the  white  patches  that  irregu- 
larly flecked  her  sides,  had  the  velvety  touch  only  known  to  the  Jersey.  A  square, 
well-balanced  udder,  covered  with  short,  silky  hair,  together  with  exceptionally 
large-sized  teats,  well  spread  apart,  gave  token  even  in  the  immature  heifer,  of  the 
future  merit  and  usefulness  of  the  cow. 

Straying  into  the  exchange  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  with  no  thought  of  buying. 
I  observed  the  spirited  bidding  as  the  auctioneer  exhibited  the  beauty  of  the  animal 
and  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  richness  and  butter  qualities  of  her  Channel 
Island  ancestry.  I  quote  his  words:  ^'Her  dam,  an  imported  cow,  made  18  lbs. 
per  week,  Isle  of  Jersey  weight,  equal  to  20  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Her  Island  sire,  son 
of  a  cow  never  beaten  in  the  show  ring,  and  sire  of  seven  cows  with  tests  ranging 
from  15  to  2Q\  lbs.  per  week,  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  her  royal  breeding.** 
The  bidding  waxes  fast  and  furious  ;  higher  and  yet  higher  still  the  figures  climb, 
as  the  auctioneer  hurls  at  his  nodding  and  excited  bidders,  freshly  remembering 
ancestral  virtues,  until  wearied  out  with  his  vehement  rhetoric  in  a  forced  pause  of 
eloquence  (for  want  of  breath),  he  catches  sight  of  my  eager,  wistful  gaze;  the 
''chump ''  takes  it  for  granted  that  I  want  the  heifer,  and  she  is  " knocked  down  to 
me  on  the  last  bid."  Before  I  had  time  to  collect  my  scattered  wits,  and  explain 
that  ''it  wasn't  me,  but  the  other  feller,"  and  to  expostulate  against  the  greatness 
that  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  me,  in  becoming  the  possessor  of  what  he  so  glow- 
ingly denominated  "  the  plum  of  the  sale,"  though  why  a  heifer  should  be  likened 
unto  a  plum  I  never  could  see;  probably  it  is  a  species  of  "  horse  talk  "  translated 
into  Jersey.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  nolens  volena  the  duly  accredited  purchaser  of 
the  "purtiest  cow  critter"  (as  a  yeoman  standing  near  me  expressed  it),  as  I  had 
ever  seen. 

So  soon  as  my  surpripe  and  elation  over  my  possef^sion  had  somewhat  subsided, 
the  query  arose:  How  shall  I  ever  get  her  home  to  Indiana?  .  After  a  long  and 
laborious  tussle  (metaphorically  speaking)  with  various  railroad  officials,  e^cpress 
messengers,  train  men,  et  a/.,  I  succeeded  in  landing  my  prize  safe  in  my  Hoosier 
home,  but  horror  of  horrors !  Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  dismay  when  the  express 
bill  of  charges  was  presented — $57.80.  As  a  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  the  agent, 
the  biggest  thing  about  the  calf  was  the  "bill  of  fare."     At  first  I  was  fearful  of 
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the  effect  the  cloRe  confinement  in  the  crate  during  her  long  journey  might  have 
upon  her,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  I  turned  her  out  on  the  lawn,  and  her  gambols 
as  she  tried  to  romp  with  our  staid  old  Newfoundland,  soon  convinced  me  that 
she  was  none  the  worse  for  her  long,  tiresome  ride.  She  rapidly  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  her  trip  and  speedily  made  friends  with  every  one. 

As  day  by  day  I  watched  her  rapid  growth  and  development,  the  question 
presented  itself :  Why  not  make  her  the  subject  of  a  practical  test  ?  Pending  the 
decision  of  the-matter,  I  went  out  one  mornings  as  was  my  custom,  to  the  pasture 
lot.  "  Chrissy,"  for  that  waa  her  pet  name,  came  up  to  take  a  bit  of  bread  from 
my  hand,  and  in  doing  so  I  detected  what  I  believed  to  be  an  abnormal  udder  de- 
velopment. Closer  scrutiny  revealed  the  fact  that  her  udder  was  distended  ap- 
parently with  milk.  To  my  surprise  she  stood  perfecily  still  while  T  attempted 
to  relieve  her  of  what  I  supposed  at  firKt  to  be  an  unnatural  secretion  of  colostrum. 
After  milking  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents  of  her  udder,  I  returned  to 
the  house  puzzled  over  my  discovery.  Repeating  my  visit  the  following  day,  I 
found  her  udder,  if  possible,  fuller  than  the  day  before.  I  was  in  doubt  what  to 
do.  All  the  traditions  of  my  youth  relating  to  wonderful  cows  rose  up  before  me, 
together  with  the  oft-repeated  injunction  :  "  Never  milk  a  heifer  before  dropping 
her  first  calf,"  though  why  such  an  operation  should  never  be  performed,  no 
reason  was  ever  given,  except  the  very  vague  one,  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
disastrous  results. 

To  sum  up,  the  case  narrowed  itself  down  to  these  limits :  If  I  milked  my 
heifer  I  might  cause  her  an  injury  thereby;  if  I  did  not  milk  her  I  was  sure  of 
her  being  injured.  So  of  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  took  what  appeared  to  me 
attended  by  the  least  risk,  milked  her  and  took  the  chances;  at  first  but  once  a  day, 
but  as  the  flow  increased  twice  daily.  Testing  her  milk  by  boiling  I  found  it  per- 
fectly good.  The  first  milking  saved  was  set  away  to  ripen,  cream  taken  from  it 
beaten  up  in  a  quart  bowl  with  a  silver  fork,  and  in  just  five  minutes  a  lump  of 
beautiful  golden  butter  almost  the  size  of  a  goose  egg  resulted.  This  determined 
me  to  save  the  milk  of  one  day,  which  was  accordingly  done,  with  the  following 
results  :  Morning  milk,  four  and  one-half  pounds;  evening  milk,  five  pounds;  to- 
tal, nine  and  one-half  pounds.  Thiv,  set  in  a  stone  jar,  ripened  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  last  milk  was  added,  then  churned  in  a  bentwood  churn  with  crank 
dasher,  yielded  in  just  six  minutes  after  placing  milk  in  churn  the  loveliest  golden 
butter  I  ever  saw,  which,  salted,  worked,  allowed  to  stand  six  hours,  then  reworked, 
weighed  one  pound  one  and  one- half  ounces,  and  this  on  grass  alone.  To  say  I 
was  delighted  with  "  Our  Jersey  "  would  but  feebly  express  my  ecstatic  frame  of 
mind  over  the  possession  of  my  prize,  and  I  vowed  henceforth  to  devote  my  best 
energies  to  the  task  of  developing  her  wonderful  capabilities.  To  this  end  I  fed 
her  on  the  most  bone  and  muscle- forming  foods  I  could  find,  nor  did  I  neglect  the 
fat-forming  constituents  in  her  ration,  for  I  as  well  as  she  had  a  double  ofi&ce  to 
perform  ;  she  had  her  Unborn  calf  to  nourish  as  well  as  repair  the  constant  drain 
made  upon  her  system  by  her  precocious  milking  qualities,  while  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  not  only  guard  against  overtaxing  her  energies,  but  to  feed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  her  digestive  organs  in  good  working  order,  while  at  the  same 
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time  supplying  the  elements  neceraary  to  keep  her  growing  vigorously — a  rather 
difficult  task,  you  must  admit.  To  do  this  the  strictest  care  waa  necessary.  For- 
tunately it  was  the  season  when  grasses  were  lush  and  in  their  prime.  She  had  the 
run  of  a  pasture  well  set  in  blue  prass,  dotted  with  low,  wide-spreading  beeches 
affording  ample  shade  from  the  sun's  rays ;  a  mess  of  green  timothy  and  clover, 
equal  parts,  run  through  a  feed  cutter  and  mixed  with  one  quart  each  of  ground 
com,  oats  and  wheat  bran  night  and  morning ;  this  with  free  access  to  pure  spring 
water  and  salt  at  all  times  within  her  reach.  As  she  approached  calving  time  her 
udder  development  became  remarkable,  attaining  a  size  rarely  seen  except  on  fully 
matured  cows. 

At  length  one  fresh  dewy  morning  I  went  to  the  bars,  but  my  pet  failed  to 
respond  to  my  call.  Looking  across  the  lot  I  saw  her  standing  under  a  tree.  She 
gave  a  low  "  moo ''  in  answer  to  my  coaxing,  but  refused  to  stir.  Going  down  to 
where  she  was,  imagine  my  surprise  at  finding  a  beautiful  calf,  ''just  the  image  of 
her  mother,"  lying  in  a  bed  of  fragrant  clover.  You  may  be  sure  I  lost  no  time 
hastening  to  the  house  to  publish  the  joyful  news.  Yes,  "Chrissy"  had  dropped 
her  calf  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months  nineteen  days,  having  come  into  milk  when 
but  thirteen  months  sixteen  days  old,  and  the  calf  instead  of  being  little,  scrawny 
and  stunted,  was  remarkably  large,  thrifty  and  vigorous,  and,  contrary  to  precon- 
ceived fears  and  doubts,  both  mother  and  calf  did  well.  No  appreciable  gain  in 
her  milk  took  place  until  she  had  been  fresh  three  weeks,  when  her  flow  began  to 
increase  steadily  until  it  reached  four  gallons  per  day.  Keeping  pace  with  her  age 
and  growth,  her  rations  were  steadily  augmented,  but  at  no  time  was  she  ever  fed 
beyond  what  she  would  readily  assimilate.  Beginning  with  one  pound  of  butter 
per  day  at  fourteen  months  of  age,  she  had  reached  a  capacity  of  fourteen  pounds 
per  week  as  she  rounded  her  second  year.  For  a  period  of  several  years  she  ap- 
peared to  be  at  a  standstill,  easily  making  her  fourteen  pounds  in  seven  days,  but 
never  going  beyond  it  and  never  going  dry.  Casting  about  in  my  mind  for  a  rea- 
son for  this  I  bethought  me  to  try  to  dry  her  off  before  dropping  her  next  calf. 
With  great  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  to  my  surprise  she  immediately 
began  to  lay  on  fat,  something  she  had  never  done  before.  I  have  foand  in  my 
experience  of  later  years  that  if  a  cow  contracts  the  habit  of  milking  continuously 
from  calf  to  calf  it  is  almost  next  to  impossible  to  dry  her  off.  But  to  return. 
With  her  next  succeeding  calf,  she  broke  her  record  by  making  twenty  pounds  of 
butter  per  week ;  this  with  the  same  care  and  feeding  she  formerly  had.  This  result 
opened  my  eyes  to  one  very  important  fact,  viz.:  a  cow  can  not  do  her  best  unless 
she  has  a  periodical  rest  from  milk  giving.  No  matter  how  you  may  feed  and  cod- 
dle your  cow,  nature  demands  that  the  milk  secreting  functions  should  have  a  rest 
from  their  labors,  else  she  will  take  her  revenge  in  a  decreased  flow  at  the  very  time 
you  are  naturally  expecting  greater  results.  In  summing  up  all  the  virtues  and 
excellences  of  ''Our  Jersey,"  let  me  say  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  she  is  still 
a  well-preserved  cow,  and  although  she  has  lost  the  rounded  outlines  of  youthful 
beauty,  she  still  retains  much  of  her  youthful  excellence,  gives  us  a  calf  every  year 
and  is  capable  of  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week  without  forcing.      And  when 
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ftature^s  forces  stiocamb  to  age  and  death  doses  up  her  mortal  career,  you  may  be 
assured  no  pet  of  the  household  will  be  more  greatly  missed  or  sincerely  mourned 
than  "Our  Jersey." 

Following  the  reading  of  this  paper,  an  interesting  discussion  was  had,  led 
by  Mr.  Kobert  Mitchell,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  alluded  to  the 
valuable  matter  contained  in  the  papers  read,  and  urged  upon  breeders  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  up  a  display  of  dairy  products  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
Fat  Stock  Show,  and  not  surrender  the  field  to  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine. 

Mrs.  Busick  suggested  that  the  directors  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  seemed  to  cater 
to  the  manufacturers  of  bogus  butter,  and  that  fat  stock  and  oleomargarine  seemed 
to  go  quite  well  together. 

Capt.  Jackson  said  that  inasmuch  as  he  could  produce  a  pound  of  butter, 
which  he  could  sell  for  30  or  35  cents,  as  cheaply  as  the  beef  breeder  produced  a 
pound  of  beef,  he  would  produce  butter.  He  had  no  prejudice  against  the  beef 
breeds,  but  he  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Jersey. 

Dr.  Levi  Bitter  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  weeding  out  poor  animals.  That  in 
all  breeds  there  would  be  found  inferior  specimens,  and  for  the  reputation  of  the 
Jersey  cow  and  in  the  interest  of  those  who  breed  her,  the  poor  ones  should  be 
knocked  in  the  head. 

Dr.  Voyles  suggested  that  the  fault  so  often  was  due  to  the  owner  that  in  many 
cases  the  question  would  become  a  serious  one  as  to  which  should  be  hit,  the  cow  or 
the  owner. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  decadence  of  the  craze  for  solid-colored  animals, 
and  that  now  only  the  beginners,  young  breeders  and  men  who  wanted  cattle  for 
mere  show  paid  any  attention  to  color. 

Prof.  Short  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Jersey  was  pre-eminently  a 
butter  cow,  and  that  many  of  the  largest  butter  tests  were  made  from' cows  which 
produced  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  milk. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Short,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  read  a  paper  on 


"the  place  and  work  op  the  chemist  in  testing  animals." 

The  Jersey  is  essentially  a  butter  cow ;  that  is,  with  a  medium  flow  of  milk  w^e 
have  a  maximum  percentage  of  butter  fat  (by  maximum  fat  I  mean  that  the  Jersey 
milk  is  richer  in  butter  fat  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  and  not  that  the  maxi- 
mum per  cent,  of  fat  has  been  obtained.) 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  constant  use  of  the  churn  as  a  test,  and 
it  is  of  the  churn,  its  place  in  testing,  where  it  has  failed  and  where  it  has  helped, 
that  I  wish  to  speak  first.  The  test  is  divided  into  the  following  steps:  weighing 
the  milk,  settinc:  the  milk,  ripening  the  cream,  weighing  and  churning  the  cream, 
weighing,  working  and  salting  the  butter.  Any  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
with  the  above  processes  knows  that  at  every  step  of  the  work  there  is  more  or  less 
loss  of  butter  fat.  But  few  appreciate,  I  think,  how  great  this  loss  may  be,  if  the 
most  minute  attention  is  not  given  and  the  utmost  precaution  taken  at  every  step 
of  the  process.    The  first  loss  comes  under  the  head  of  fat  left  in  the  skim  milk. 
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This  will  vary  according  to  the  care  with  which  the  milk  is  set,  whether  it  is  left 
standing  in  the  cans  before  beiog  put  into  the  cold  water,  and  also  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  tank.  Negligence  in  either  of  these  directio.n8  wUl  caose 
a  loss  amounting  in  some  case^  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  fat  present,  while  10  to  15  per 
cent,  is  not  an  uncommon  loss.  This  would  mean  in  the  case  of  a  14-lb.  cow  a  loss 
of  from  1.25  lbs.  to  1.7  lbs.  of  butter.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
milk  from  which  not  even  the  greatest  care  in  creaming  will  recover  more  than  75 
per  cent,  of  the  fat  present  shows  us  how  great  an  obstacle  to  accuracy  we  meet  in 
the  first  step  of  the  testing  process. 

The  second  source  of  loss  is  in  the  churn.  Aside  from  the  individual  pecnli- 
arities  of  cream,  which  varies  greatly  with  different  cows,  the  manner  in  which  the 
cream  is  ripened  and  churned  largely  affects  the  yield  of  fat.  A  thorough  and 
even  ripening  is  of  the  first  importance  if  we  wish  to  churn  out  the  maximum 
amount  of  butter,  and  who  shall  say  just  when  the  cream  is  in  this  condition?  I 
know  that  experience  will  go  a  long  way  in  determining  this  point,  but  even  ex- 
perience may  fail  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  churning  the  cream  of  individ- 
ual cows.  The  question  of  temperature  is  of  as  much  importance  as  that  of  ripen- 
ing. The  use  of  a  thermometer  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  even  with  the 
thermometer  we  can  not  say  exactly  what  temperature  is  the  best  for  churning. 
Jersey  cream  certainly  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  Holstein  cream,  but  the 
most  we  can  say  is  that  Jersey  should  be  churned  above  60°  Fahr.,  while  Holstein 
requires  a  temperature  below  60°  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  extremes  may  be 
56°  for  Holstein  and  65°  for  Jersey  cream.  But  in  individual  cases  the  Jersey  may 
run  below  60°  and  the  Holstein  above  60°.  On  these  two  questions  of  ripening 
cream  and  churning  temperature  depends  whether  we  shall  have  5  per  cent  or  25 
per  cent,  of  our  fat  in  the  buttermilk. 

Individual  variation  in  animals  is  another  point  which  may  cause  the  test  to 
be  incorrect.  Breeders  have  not  as  yet  given  this  point  the  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. The  knowledge  that  a  cow  by  the  churn  is  a  ten-pound  cow,  while  in 
reality  she  is  giving  eleven  pounds  or  more  of  butter  per  week,  should  cause  us  to 
improve  our  methods  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place  it  shows  the  necessity  of 
improving  our  methods  of  handling  milk  and  cream.  More  care  will  be  taken 
in  setting  the  milk  and  churning  cream.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
tank  and  the  cream  in  the  churn  will  be  more  carefully  looked  to.  If  the  deep 
setting  will  not  recover  all  or  nearly  all  the  fat  in  the  milk,  then  the  centrifugal 
will.  If  irregular  ripening  prevents  us  from  churning  out  the  maximum  amount 
of  fat,  then  the  use  of  a  starter  and  care  in  regulating  the  temperature  during 
ripening  will  give  us  a  more  even  product. 

In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  that  a  cow  gives  unchurnable  fat  will  have 
a  great  influence  in  selecting  animals  from  which  to  breed.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  doubt  that  this  peculiarity  of  giving  unchurnable  fat  can  be  bred  into 
or  out  of  a  herd.  A  cow  giving  a  large  amount  of  fat  is  too  valuable  an  animal 
to  neglect  simply  because  the  churn  will  not  recover  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  it. 
Breeding  the  cow  to  a  bull  whose  progeny  ifl  noted  for  churning  out  a  large  per 
cent,  oi  fat  might  give  us  an  animal  which  would  unite  easy  churning  together 
with  a  large  fat  production.     In  any  case  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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and  it  is  certainly  a  point  to  which  the  breeder  must  sooner  or  later  give  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  thought.  There  is  no  doubt  that  valuable  cows  have  been 
lost  simply  through  imperfections  in  the  method  of  testing.  The  chum  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  breeder,  but  it  has  also  baused  him  to  neglect  certain  peculi- 
arities in  hifl  animals  which  might  have  been  of  great  value  to  him.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  confining  the  breeding  strains  to  animals  giving  easily  chumable  fat, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  has  given  quality  at  the  expense  of  quantity.  Tell 
a  smelter  that  there  $100  worth  of  gold  in  his  ore  and  he  is  only  getting  out  $75  of 
it,  and  he  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  improve  his  methods  and  find  a  process 
that  will  get  out  all  of  it.  Tell  a  Jersey  breeder  that  he  is  getting  only  75  per 
cent  of  the  fat  in  his  milk,  and  that  consequently  his  cows  are  valued  at  only 
three-fourths  of  their  true  worth,  and  if  he  does  not  immediately  begin  to  improve 
his  methods,  or,  if  they  can  not  be  improved,  to  seek  for  better  ones,  he  will  soon 
find  himself  left  behind  in  the  race. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  breeder  of  dairy  animals  having 
something  corresponding  to  the  stop-watch  of  the  horse  breeder.  The  stop-watch 
in  this  case  should  be  the  pounds  and  tenths' of  pounds  of  butter  fat,  not  butter, 
given  by  a  cow  in  one  or  more  days.  Deciding  the  value  of  an  animal  by  the  but- 
ter she  gives  is  open  to  many  objections.  The  standard  should  be  invariably  butter 
fat;  that  is,  the  fat  itself  free  from  water  or  cream.  It  is  the  only  standard  which 
will  be  the  same  under  all  conditions.  A  standard  which  may  vary  30  to  40  per 
cent,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  on  so  important  a 
subject  as  the  breeding  of  d^iry  animals. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  to  which  all  this  is  preliminary :  How  shall  we 
test  our  cows?  I  say,  first  by  analysis,  and  second  by  the  churn.  Yon  may  be  sur- 
prised, after  all  that  I  have  said  against  the  churn,  to  be  told  to  use  the  churn ;  it 
must  be  used  in  the  test.  But  the  churn  has  a  place  in  the  teat  second  only  to  the 
analysis.  The  analysis  first  and  the  churn  second.  I  put  the  analysis  first,  because 
a  few  hours'  work  with  the  analysis  will  often  show  that  the  churn  is  not  necessary. 
The  cow  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  and  all  tedious  processes  of  setting, 
skimming,  ripening  and  churning  will  be  avoided. 

Prof.  Short,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  produced  and  explained  a  mechan- 
ism, invented  by  himself,  for  ascertaining  the  butter  fats  in  milk.  Samples  of  milk 
were  furnished  for  a  public  test  by  Theodore  P.  Haughey,  Peter  Raab,  J.  M.  Knox, 
H.  H.  Wheatcraft  (two  samples)  and  Wm.  C.  Smock.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  permission  was  granted  Prof.  Short  to  take  the  samples  home  with  him  and 
report  the  results  of  the  analyses  to  the  Secretary. 

An  interesting  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the  milk,  the  proper 
temperature  for  churning  the  cream,  and  the  different  methods  of  washing  and 
sailing  butter. 

Prof.  Short  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  placing  the  milk  in  the  cooling 
cans  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  that  a  failure  so 
to  do'  often  resulted  in  a  loss  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  butter  fats. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Aro- 
matic Butter  Automatically  Produced,"  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by 
the  President. 
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AROMATIC  BX7TTEB  AUTOMATICALLY  PRODUCED. 

The  aroma  in  butter  so  much  sought  after  and  prized  by  the  lovers  of  fine 
batter,  depends  upon  several  different  causes  and  conditions,  one  largely  dependent 
upon  the  other. 

Firti,  The  fundamental  source  of  supply  originates  exclusively  in  the  milk 
itself. 

I  have  found  the  aromatic  principles  very  pronounced,  abundant  and  most 
delicate  in  the  milk  ^aken  from  fresh  cows,  that  is,  cows  that  have  but  recently 
calved. 

We  find  it  in  diminished  quantity  in  the  milk  from  cows  that  have  become 
pregnant,  and  as  the  period  of  gestation  advances  the  aroma  decreases  until  little 
or  no  trace  is  to  be  found. 

If  the  milk  does  not  fundamentally  possess  these  aromatic  principles  it  is  ut* 
terly  impossible  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  any  human  ingenuity. 

I  find  in  my  experience  that  the  effect  of  lactic  ferment  in  the  cream  is  to  de- 
velop the  aromatic  principles  in  the  butter,  and  although  these  principles  are  very 
difficult  of  analysis  they  are  plainly  beyond  question  of  a  very  volatile  nature  ss 
they  are  quickly  dispelled  or  consumed  by  the  action  of  other  acids  which  follow 
the  lactic  acid  stage  and  are  mainly  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  air  and  changes 
in  temperature. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  oxygen  theory,  but  I  don't  hes- 
itate to  say  that  in  my  opinion  that  same  oxygen  theory  has  cost  the  ooantry 
millions  of  dollars.  To  its  agency  I  can  trace  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  the 
bad  butter  made  from  good  cream  in  the  United  States.  Nor  does  my  experience 
agree  with  some  prominent  dairy  authorities  in  the  statement  that  a  full  develop- 
ment of  lactic  acid  impairs  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  but  think  that  these  authorities 
ascribe  to  the  action  of  lactic  acid  effects  and  results  which  are  produced  by  other 
acids  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

Early  in  my  investigations  I  discovered  that  to  bring  the  milk  or  cream  in 
contact  with  air  to  produce  the  proper  acid  condition  necessary  for  churning  was 
not  only  a  very  uncertain  method  but  also  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  as  it  always 
introduced  the  element  of  decay  and  produced  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  pro- 
duct   The  longer  the  cream  was  exposed  the  poorer  the  product  became. 

Second.  The  food  consumed  by  the  cows  has  more  or  less  influence  over  the 
production  and  also  over  the  character  of  the  aromatic  principles  in  milk  and 
butter. 

Third,  Manipulation,  which  is  really  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  butter.  For  the  simple  reason  that  notwithstanding  the  milk 
may  fundamentally  contain  a  full  supply  of  the  finest  aroma,  faulty  manipulation 
may  dissipate  every  particle  of  it  and  the  butter  when  produced  be  as  devoid  of 
aroma  as  pure  oleomargarine.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  chemical 
condition  of  the  cream  is  not  understood  or  defined,  and  that  no  adequate  appli- 
ances have  been  introduced  to  produce  that  condition  with  any  degree  of  reli- 
ability. 
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The  difficulties  Id  the  way  of  improvement  in  this  line  were  enhanced  hj  the 
fact  that  popular  ideas  and  prejudices  relating  to  the  manipulation  of  cream, 
dating  hack  for  a  long  period  of  years  (and  in  some  cases  emanating  from  persons 
who  have  heen  considered  good  authority),  have  been  very  much  at  variance  with 
the  best  management. 

One  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  advance  has  been  the  much  vaunted 
theory,  industriously  spread  all  over  the  country  as  a  valuable  discovery,  that 
cream  required  to  be  "  oxygenate<i  "  or  ''  aerated  "  to  produce  the  much  coveted 
aroma  in  butter. 

Another  popular  but  equally  erroneous  idea  was  that  stirring  improved  the 
cream  and  produced  untold  benefits. 

The  fact  is  they  are  twin  brothers,  born  of  error,  and  should  be  consigned  to 
oblivion  as  speedily  as  possible;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  arises 
from  the  fact  that  no  one,  proft-ssor,  layman,  theorist  or  practitioner,  could  or 
would  define  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  cream  before  churning,- yet  all  are 
and  have  been  trying  to  produce  that  condition. 

The  truth  is,  the  exact  condition  was  and  is  largely  left  to  chance  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  not  measurable  by  any  well  defined  rule.  That  this  defect  in 
the  art  of  butter-making  is  a  serious  one  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  bad  flavor  or  want  of  flavor  in  butter  to  the  extent  of  99  per 
cent. 

I  have  been  for  a  long  time  trying  to  work  out  this  problem  :  To  formulate  a 
set  rule,  simple  and  easy  of  performance,  'that  would,  without  prejudice  to  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  butter,  produce  a  uniform  chemical  condition  in  the  cream 
and  still  retain  all  the  original  aromatic  principles  in  its  composition. 

I  soon  learned  by  experiment  that  to  produce  the  necessary  chemical  condi- 
tion with  any  degree  of  uniformity,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  process  prac- 
tical, it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  requisite  implements  automatic. 

This  led  to  the  development  of  my  automatic  fermenting  can,  which,  by  purely 
mechanical  action  and  without  exposure  to  the  air,  produces  a  lactic  ferment,  rich 
in  lactic  acid  and  t^ithout  the  admixture  of  any  of  the  destructive  elements  which 
go  to  neutralize  the  fine  aromatic  principles  of  the  milk  and  cream. 

By  the  use  of  this  simple  implement  in  a  set  manner  any  novice  can  produce 
a  lactic  ferment  of  one  chemical  condition,  true  and  uniform  in  its  action,  every 
day  in  the  year,  regardless  of  seasons  or  climatic  changes.  With  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  ferment  will  invariably  be  found  ready  for  use  of  one  chemical  condi- 
tion. 

A  certain  proportion,  relatively  quite  small,  of  this  lactic  acid  ferment  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  cream,  the  latter  having  first  been  brought  to  the 
proper  temperature  in  my  non-conducting,  self-regulating  cream  vat,  when  the  vat 
is  immediately  closed  or  covered  up  tightly,  so  as  to  efiectually  exclude  the  air. 

The  lactic  ferment  immediately  commences  to  work  through  the  entire  mass 
of  creajn.  This  action,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  cream  vat,  is  continuous 
and  uniform  throughout  the  entire  contents  of  the  cream  vat,  always  producing 
the  desired  chemical  chqnge  necessary  to  perfection  preparatory  to  churning.    The 
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lactic  ferment  so  acts  upon  the  aromatic  principles  of  the  cream  as  to  call  them 
oat  in  full  development,  leaving  them  in  the  butter  when  churned.  The  result  is 
as  uniform  as  machinery  can  make  it,  and  the  product  of  the  finest  quality. 

Thus  the  art  of  butter-making  is  reduced  to  a  mechanical  operation,  one  by 
which  a  uniform  product  is  obtained  with  the  least  possible  labor,  and  with  a  cer- 
tainly heretofore  unknown  even  in  the  best  regulated  establishments. 

Sections  No.  2,  3  and  4  of  the  by-laws  were  amended  to  allow  the  association 
to  elect  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  board. 

It  was  voted  that  each  member  pay  an  annual  due  for  1889  of  $1,  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  association. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President — D.  H.  JenkiDs,  Indianapolis. 

Vice  President — Dr.  D.  W.  Voyles,  Crandall. 

Secretary — Wm.  C.  Smock,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer — H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  to  serve  for  two  years  : 

J.  W.  Sliger,  Richmond;  C.  C.  Crocket,  Richmond ;  Capt.  G.  B.  Jackson,  Gen- 
treville ;  Peter  Raab,  Indianapolis. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  report  of  the  demise  of  Mr.  T. 
A.  Lloyd,  who  had  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  association  since  its  incep- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lloyd  the  association  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  valuable  members,  and  that  we,  as  members  of  the  association,  sincerely  re- 
gret his  untimely  death. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  five  youog 
boys. 

Adjourned. 


WOOL  GROWERS. 


The  fourteenth  annua)  sessiAi  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association  con- 
vened in  the  agricultural  lecture  room,  State  House,  January  23,  1889,  at  1  p.  m. 
Hon.  S.  W.  Dnngan,  of  Franklin,  presiding. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
President  Dungan  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Groieerfi'  Axiociation: 

The  advent  of  a  new  year  has  summoned  us  from  our  homes  and  from  our 
sheep  folds,  to  the  pleasant  duties  of  this  our  annual  convocation.  The  first  emo- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  heart  must  be  one  of  gratitude  to  the  all-giver  whose 
kind  providence  has  led  us  safely  along  the  journey  of  life  to  another  ^'mile  stone," 
and  has  blest  us^ith  health,  and  crowned  our  labors  with  a  bountiful  reward. 

We  come  together  as  the  representatives  of  a  shepherd  life.  A  business  alike 
ancient  and  honorable.  A  life  that  has  been  adorned  by  patriarchs  and  poets  from 
the  very  cradle  of  our  race,  and  one  that  will  endure  as  long  as  honest  industry 
seeks  the  highest  happiness  and  greatest  good  of  humanity. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  to  you  that ''  Sheep  Husbandry "  is  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  than  it  has  been  for  the  two  or  three  years  last  past.  By  this  we 
do  not  intend  to  intimate  anything  sensational.  Wool-growing  is  a  business  too 
well  established  to  be  affected  by  speculative  booms;  nor  is  it  in  any  real  danger 
from  an  overstocked  market.  And  yet,  old  and  well  established  as  the  wool  mar- 
ket is,  it  is  liable  to  be  seriously  influenced  by  the  fastidious  waves  of  fashion.  A 
few  years  ago,  fashion  made  an  urgent  demand  for  worsted  fabrics,  and  long  wool 
was  correspondingly  in  demand,  but  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  supply  it,  public 
taste  had  changed  to  fine  wool,  "Saxon  or  Spanish  " 

Now  the  judicious  wool  grower  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  made  the  victim 
of  these  whims.  A  medium  grade  of  fine  wool  is  always  marketable,  but  it  is  the 
dictate  of  prudence  to  be  always  prepared  to  meet  any  extraordinary  demand  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  without  incurring  exorbitant  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
"By  this  we  mean  that  we  should  not  confine  our  breeding  exclusively  to  one  line  of 
stock,  but  should  breed  the  different  leading  distinct  varieties,  as  our  judgment  and 
taste  may  dictate,  but  whatever  clafis  we  choose  to  represent  in  our  flocks,  let  them 
be  of  pure  blood  and  of  the  highest  type  attainable. 
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The  number  of  sheep  in  Indiana,  at  the  present  time,  is  about  1,060,000.  Of 
.this  number  we  will  not  be  risking  much  to  assume  that  one-half  are  common 
stock,  and  we  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  remainder  are  graded  stock  or  crosses  of 
the  pure  blooded  stock  on  natives,  or  various  degrees  of  crossings. 

This  leaves  but  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  or  about  265,000  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  pure  bloods  of  the  different  distinct  breeds  and  varieties.  The  value 
of  the  flocks  and  of  annual  clips  as  well,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  we  could 
replace  the  native  breeds  by  blooded  varieties  selected  judiciously. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  heretofore  is  that  our 
home  manufacturers  were  not  prepared  to  work  up  our  best  and  finest  qualities  of 
wool,  and  hence  the  producer  of  the  best  class  of  wool  was  not  able  to  realise  any 
more  for  it  than  the  common  grades;  but  that  objection  is  rapidly  being  removed, 
and  we  are  now  manufacturing  the  finest  woolen  fabrics  quite  largely  and  chiefly 
from  imported  raw  material.  This  should  not  b9.  We  have  the  conditions  for 
producing  wool  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  fabrics  worn  in  this 
country,  if  not  as  fine  as  is  produced  in  Spain  or  in  Saxony.  As  soon  as  we  have 
effected  the  change  of  our  native  breeds  for  pure  blooded  varieties,  it  will  cost  no 
more  to  maintain  our  flocks  than  before  the  change,  while  the  annual  yield  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality  will  be  greatly  increased ;  and  in  the  price  as  well.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected — hardly  to  be  desired — that  all  of  the  wool  of  the  country  should 
be  of  the  finer  grades,  but  we  should,  at  least,  produce  enough  of  this  quality  of 
wool  to  supply  our  home  manufacturers. 

The  question  of  our  competition  with  foreign  wool  free  of  duty  may  be  re- 
garded as  settled  for  the  time  being,  and  probably  for  a  series  of  years.  And  the 
Indiana  wool-grower  has  less  to  fear  from  foreign  competition  than  from  the 
'^ ranchmen''  of  our  Western  plains.  While  wool  of  as  fine  fibre  as  our  best 
Saxony  or  Merino  may  be  produced  in  Australia  at  a  price  greatly  below  the  cost 
of  its  American  rival ;  yet  when  we  compare  the  strength  of  the  fibre,  our  Ameri- 
can wool  has  the  advantage.  To  some  extent  the  same  is  true  in  a  comparison  of 
our  wool  of  grain-fed  sheep  with  that  of  the  Western  plains.  It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  wool  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  animal  flesh,  and  requires 
the  flesh  forming  elements  in  the  food  on  which  the  animal  subsists,  which  is  found 
chiefly  in  grain.  If  this  is  deficient,  the  deficiency  will  show  itself  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fibre,  or,  in  other  words,  in  its  wearing  quality. 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  foreign  rival  that  American  wool  must  ulti- 
mately compete  with  is  the  Argentine  Kepublic  in  South  America.  That  country, 
lying  between  30  and  40  degrees  of  south  latitude,  is  an  elevated  plain  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  grass,  and  is  now  rapidly  developing  these 
retiources.  The  samples  of  wool  which  that  country  showed  at  our  centennial  ex- 
hibition was  reported  to  be  ot  high  merit  and  produced  cheaply.  But  at  present 
the  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  chiefly  with  England,  and  will  not  prob- 
ably affect  us  seriously  for  years  to  come. 

The  consumption  of  wool  as  a  clothing  material  is  constantly  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  temperate  zone,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe ;  and  this 
increase  will  continue  as  people  become  more  intelligent  and  better  understand  the 
laws  of  health,  and  are  better  prepared  to  conform  to  them. 
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Already,  in  the  line  of  dress  goods,  wool  or  silk  has  nearly  displaced  cotton 
fabrics  even  for  sammer  wear.  This  substitation  of  delaines,  lustres,  etc.,  will  de- 
mand a  finer  grade  of  long  wool  than  has  generally  been  produced  in  this  country. 
This  demand  mvst  be  mety  if  we  would  hold  the  marlcet.  We  would 'therefore  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  our  breeders  of  long-wooled  sheep  the  importance  of  selecting 
rams  with  fine,  lustrous  fleeces,  entirely  free  from  coarse  wool  and  hair. 

It  is  said  that  a  **  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.'' 

The  enormous  consumption  of  tweeds  and  heavy  cassimeres  in  gentlemen's 
wear  is  making  a  demand  for  a  stronger  grade  of  medium  wool,  and  Shropshire  and 
Southdown  wools  will  find  an  increasing-  consumption  till  wool  entirely  displaces 
cotton  fabrics  from  the  wardrobe  of  men  of  every  occupation. 

For  our  chilly,  damp,  changeable  climate,  the  ingenuity  of  the  future  will 
hardly  invent  a  substitute  for  wool  as  a  clothing  material.  But  sheep  husbandry 
does  not  depend  on  wool  exclusively.  As  an  article  of  animal  food,  but  few  varie- 
ties can  be  more  cheaply  produced  than  mutton,  and  none  is  more  digestable  nor 
more  conducive  to  general  health.  While  we  say  this,  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  an  ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudice  has  existed  against  this  form  of 
flesh  food,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  this  aversion  is  slowly  but  surely  passing 
away  before  the  diflusion  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health.  It  is  a  fact 
that  pork  as  an  every-day  diet  is  going  out  of  use,  and  more  mutton  and  beef  are 
used  by  all  classes  of  people.  The  result  of  this  change  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  general  health,  both  of  country  and  city.  These  are  facts  too  important  to 
be  overlooked  by  those  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry.  In  the  selection  of  varieties 
of  sheep,  the  mutton  market  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  gives  us  the  means 
of  profitably  changing  the  character  of  our  flocks,  as  the  fluctuations  of  the  wool 
market  may  demand.  Sheep  are  subject  to  fewer  diseases  than  any  stock  on  the 
farm.  Texas  fever  and  pleuro-pneumonia  may  sweep  a  valuable  herd  of  cattle 
from  the  farm  in  a  single  month ;  and  cholera  may  blight  the  fairest  prospect  for 
pork  in  less  time,  and  even  the  poultry  yard  is  not  secure  against  these  epidemic 
invasions,  but  if  the  sheepfold  is  secure  from  the  invasion  of  worthless  dogs,  the 
shepherd  may  rest  securely.  ' 

It  is  true  that  the  Legislature  has  made  a  feeble  efibrt  to  protect  the  wool- 
grower  from  this,  his  worst  enemy ;  but  the  mutton- loving  dog  has  proved  himself 
a  law-defying  brute.  Though  the  owner  may  receive  compensation  from  the  spe- 
cial fund,  yet  that  does  not  make  amends  for  his  vexaUan^  nor  restore  confidence  in 
wool  as  a  business. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  men  have  told  me  that  the  dog 
was  the  only  thing  that  kept  them  from  raising  sheep.  And  did  you  ever  think 
about  it?  The  sheep-killing  dog  seems  to  be  moved  by  that  "  total  depravity  " 
which  prompts  him  to  select  the  t)est  sheep  in  the  flock  as  his  victims.  Wool-grow- 
ing in  our  own  State  is  not  a  special  business,  but  is  rather  an  incident  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  farming.  However,  there  are  few  farms  in  the  State  without  its 
flock  of  sheep,  and  we  undertake  to  say  that  no  farm  is  complete  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  details  without  a  nice  flock  of  well-bred  sheep.  Show  me  a  farm  on 
which  there  has  always  been  kept  a  good  sized  flock  of  well-kept  and  well-cared-for 
sheep,  and  I  will  show  you  one  that  yields  annually  rich  returns  in  grains  and 
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graBsee,  for  there  is  no  manure  bo  rich  in  ferlilvnng  elements  as  that  of  the  sheep. 
On  the  other  hand,  show  me  the  farmer  who  has  decided  that  sheep  are  unprofitable 
and  has  dispenseo  with  them,  and  I  will  show  you  one  who  has  paid  the  penalty 
in  weedy  pastures  and  fence  rows  growing  up  in  briars  and  bushes. 

We  have  not  properly  appreciated  the  valuable  services  of  sheep,  in  assisting 
to  keep  a  farm  neat  and  clean. 

I  would  say,  then,  to  my  brother  wool  growers,  "  Stand  by  the  sheep/'  and 
remember  that  there  is  still  truth  in  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  '*  That  the  sheep, 
with  its  golden  hoof,  turns  all  it  touches  into  gold/'  You  have  stood  by  tkem 
while  American  sheep  husbandry  has  evidently  passed  through  its  most  severe  and 
trying  ordeal,  and  you  may  well  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  better  remun- 
erated for  your  labor,  and  skill  in  handling  your  favorite  stock  in  the  future,  than 
you  have  in  the  past.  A  small  aggregate  profit  on  sheep,  beats  wheat,  with  all  its 
labors,  expenses  and  uncertainties,  its  wear  and  tear  on  lands,  on  men  and  women, 
teams  and  machinery. 

The  profits  on  sheep  come  up  twice  a  year — **  a  fleece,  a  lamb." 

The  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  are  slow  and  expensive  ways  of  making 
money.  It  takes  from  two  to  four  years  for  them  to  come  to  market,  and  yon 
know  what  we  farmers  some  times  say  :  "  That  they  eat  their  heads  off  before  they 
are  sold."  But  not  so  with  the  sheep ;  they  come  up  every  six  months  and  pay 
their  bill,  and  never  die,  or  leave  the  farm  in  debt.  A  man  once  said  to  me  that 
raising  sheep  was  too  much  of  a  penny  business.  That  same  man  died  insolvent, 
handling  Shorthorn  cattle  on  a  big  scale. 

It  does  not  seem  much  like  a  penny  business,  neither,  when  we  consider  that 
over  $500,000,000  are  invested  in  sheep  and  wool  iti  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  sure  (having  had  experience  in  handling  all  kinds  of  live  stock) 
that  there  is  no  domestic  animal  that  can  be  handled  and  manipulated  with  as 
mu(^  ease  and  pleasure  as  sheep.  Just  think,  one  man  with  a  well  trained  shep- 
herd dog' can  move  from  one  to  five  hundred  head.  In  fact,  they  are  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  meekness  and  gentleness. 

I  see  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  recently  (and,  by  the  way,  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  bestowed  on  this  paper  for  the  very  full  and  attractive  form  in  which  it 
presents  to  its  readers  the  proceedings  of  the  many  live  stock  and  industrial  con- 
ventions that  meet  throughout  the  State)  that  Mr.  S.  J.  Grinnell  said  at  a  sheep 
breeders'  convention  in  Iowa  that  sheep  were  the  best  civilizers  God  ever  put  on 
earth.  We  fully  endorse  this,  and  hope  to  hear  from  our  Iowa  brother  wool  grow- 
ers through  the  Gazette. 

It  is  said  that  we  naturally  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  domestic 
animals  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  To  illustrate :  If  we  raise  and  handle  hogs, 
and  especially  if  we  eat  excessively  of  their  flesh,  we  become  coarse  and  hoggish 
in  our  natures.  If  cattle,  especially  bulls,  we  become  vicious,  and  if  perchance  we 
should  sell  one  for  $40,0(K),  we  might  become  a  little  avaricious.  If  horses,  espe- 
cially the  fast  kind,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  race  track  and  possibly  to  gamb- 
ling. But  sheep!  beautiful  emblems  of  innocence  and  purity,  naturally  lead  us 
into  the  paths  of  virtue,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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I  wish  that  the  author  (Woodworth)  of  the  iDimitahle  poem  entitled  "The 
Scenes  of  My  Childhood,"  or  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  had  said  something  ahout 
the  old  log  sheep  house  on  the  hill  and  the  stream  that  ran  near  it,  the  gamhols  of 
playful  and  frolicsome  lamhs,  etc.  It  would  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  my  own 
heart  and  awaken  the  sweetest  recollections  and  associations  of  my  childhood  days. 
Yes,  I  go  back  in  memory  over  forty-two  years,  when  only  a  lad  of  eight,  at  which 
age  I  took  upon  myself  the  care  of  my  father's  Hock.  I  see  a  well-beaten  path 
leading  from,  the  threshhold  of  the  "old  homestead,"  along  by  the  well,  where 
hung  the  moss-covered  bucket,  and  on  by  the  drying  kiln  made  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar with  my  father's  own  hands  and  used  every  autumn  for  drying  our  apples  and 
peaches  on  (I  can  almost  taste  those  good  Bamboos  and  luscious  peaches  now) ;  but 
up  through  the  orchard  this  path  leads  until  we  come  to  a  high  fence,  where  my 
father  had  taken  out  a  rail,  through  which  opening  I  might  pass  without  endan- 
gering neck  or  limb.  I'll  never  forget  how  "  slick  "*that  rail  I  crawled  through  on 
became.  Across  the  fence  into  the  sheep  lot,  I  see  the  old  two  story  log  sheep 
house  on  the  hill.  The  second  story  is  full  of  sweet-scented  corn  blades,  which  all 
the  children,  big  and  little,  male  and  female,  had  helped  to  gather  and  store  away. 
The  first  story  was  used  for  folding  the  sheep  at  night.  Just  down  the  hill  beyond 
the  sheep  houpe  I  see  a  clear,  rippling,  sparkling  stream  emanating  from  the  old 
Crystal  spring,  from  which  my  farm  to-day  derives  its  name. 

The  most  of  my  time  when  not  in  school  (and  we  only  had  two  or  three  months 
of  school  in  those  days)  was  spent  along  thi«  stream  and  with  the  flock,  and  it  was 
here  I  thoroughly  mastered  the  science  of  sheep  *'  physiognomy,"  as  I  knew  my 
flock  by  their  face,  and  had  a  name  for  each  one,  and  always  proclaimed  with  joy 
and  delight  the  advent  of  a  youngster  in  the  flock.  Although  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury has  passed,  ai^d  these  dear  old  buildings  and  land  marks  have  been  demol- 
ished, yet  the  sweet  and  sacred  memories  that  cluster  around  them  will  live  as  long 
as  memory  itself  lives.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  some  of  these  reflections  and 
reveries  will  find  a  counterpart  in  the  history  of  some  of  my  brother  wool  growers 
here  to-day. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  as  members  of  the 
Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association  for  what  it  has  acoumplished  during  its  brief 
history.  When  it  was  first  organized  there  was  only  one  imported  sheep,  to  my 
knowledge,  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Association.  In  looking  over  the  reports  of 
the  sheep  departments  of  the  principal  fairs  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  I  see  that  members  of  our  Association  take  nearly  all 
the  class  and  sweepstake  prizes  of  the  various  breeds  exhibited ;  and  if  I  remember 
correctly,  at  our  recent  State  fair  two-thirds  of  the  sheep  on  exhibition  were  im- 
ported, owned  and  exhibited  by  our  members.  But  that  isn't  all.  The  Shropshire 
that  "  swept  the  platter"  at  the  recent  Chicago  fat  stock  show,  was  imported  by  one 
of  our  members.  That  is  not  all  yet.  The  American  Shropshire  Association, 
which  has  been  successful  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends, 
had  its  origin  in  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

Finally  I  say.  Stand  by  our  Association  for  what  it  has  accomplished  in  the 
past,  for  what  it  is  doing  now,  and  for  what  it  proposes  to  do  in  the  future. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Fielding  BeeUr.    It  is  an  able  address.    I  commend  it  in  every  respect 

J,  L.  Thompaon.  It  is  so  good  and  complete  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  add  to 
or  amend  it. 

Dr.  R.  T,  Brownf  Indianapolis.  I  rise  to  give  expression  to  a  thought  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  production  of  wool.  We  have  been  talking 
long  wool  and  short  wool,  but  there  is  yet  a  point  that  must  be  an  important  feat- 
ure in  our  discussion  on  wool  in  the  future ;  that  is,  the  strength  of  the  fiber,  as 
the  wearing  qualities  are  unfolded  in  its  strength.  We  wsnt  a  wool  that  will  bear 
a  tight  tension,  and  on  that  point  is  based  its  wearing  qualities.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  take  this  into  account  and  grow  strong  wool,  especially  for  those 
who  adopt  wool  as  men's  wear  in  all  the  rough  exercises  of  life.  Cotton  or  linen 
at  one  time  was  largely  worn,  but  now  everybody  on  the  farm  wears  woolen  goods. 
It  is  first  important  that  we  have  wool  for  our  home  wear,  and  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity depends  on  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  If  you  feed  your  sheep  on  rich  food  the 
fiber  may  be  no  longer  or  finer,  but  the  wool  will  be  much  stronger  than  on  the 
sheep  that  picks  up  its  living  where  it  can  get  it.  That  is  just  the  difierenoe  be- 
tween your  sheep's  wool  and  the  wool  on  sheep  shifting  for  themselves.  Yours 
being  well  fed,  you  clip  every  time  strong  wool.  It  may  look  like  the  wool  grown 
on  the  plains,  where  the  sheep  nibble  the  buffalo  grass,  but  you  find  it  has  not  the 
fiber ;  there  is  great  difference  in  the  strength.  I  think  we  are  overlooking  some 
important  matters  in  feeding.  Oats  are  perhaps  more  of  a  flesh-forming  feed 
than  any  other,  and  make  strong  wool  on  that  account.  It  is  richer  in  the  flesh- 
forming  element,  which  gives  strength  to  the  wool.  Again,  an  important  element 
in  sheep-feeding  we  are  not  paying  sufllcient  attention  to  is  oil  cake  and  cotton 
seed  cake,  now  coming  into  use.  I  made  an  examination  of  that  kind  of  cake  in 
1872,  and  found  it  contained  40  per  cent,  of  albumen,  while  our  best  oats  con- 
tained only  20  per  cent.  If  we  want  to  make  good  wool  we  must  give  food  which 
will  produce  it.  If  we  are  going  to  make  mutton  we  feed  on  com,  which  will 
make  fat  very  fast.     But  if  you  want  to  make  wool  fast  use  cotton  seed  or  oats. 

Dr,  N.  D.  Oaddy,  Jennings  County.  If  sheep  are  deprived  of  water  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  it  causes  a  weak  place  in  the  fiber.  I  think  it  is  also 
detrimental  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  wool  to  house  them  closely,  making  them 
too  warm.  I  think  probably  the  best  way,  not  only  for  the  wool,  but  for  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  sheep,  would  be  to  have  them  in  good  quarters,  where 
they  can  have  access  in  and  out  at  will  for  water  and  grass  in  addition  to  what 
you  supply. 

J.  L.  Thompson^  Chant  County.  We  should  give  sheep  exercise ;  it  has  much 
to  do  with  the  kind  of  wool  we  grow  as  well  as  quality.  I  do  not  think  housing 
hurts  the  fleece  as  much  as  lack  of  exercise.  We  furnish  our  sheep  good  quarters; 
if  you  want  a  good  clip  give  them  exercipe,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather.  We 
have  not  shut  our  doors  twice  this  winter.    Exercise  makes  better  fleeces. 
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Dr.  N.  D.  Gaddy,  If  yon  give  them  a  chance  to  go  in  and  ont  they  get  water, 
grass  and  ezerciBe,  all  of  which  are  conducive  to  the  healthy  physiological  func- 
tions of  the  sheep.  I  think  apart  from  this  exercise  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
fiber.  I  have  tried  that  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  wool  is  not  so  good  and 
sheep  are  not  so  healthy  when  deprived  of  this  exercise. 

George  C.  Thompson,  of  Southport,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper  on — 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  TYPE   OF  SHEEP   FOR  THE  FARMERS  OF   INDIANA. 

In  the  topic  assigned  me  I  find  I  am  expected  to  discuss  types  rather  than 
breeds,  and  I  shall  not  refer  to  any  of  the  so-called  pure  breeds,  except  by  way  of 
illustration  and  comparision.  The  profit  in  handling  any  kind  of  live  stock  is 
controlled  to  a  considerable  degree  by  certain  conditions  of  climate,  topography, 
food  supply,  etc.,  also  by  the  care  or  lack  of  care  given.  The  profits  also  depend 
largely  upon  market  facilities  and  in  the  case  of  sheep  upon  the  supply,  and 
demand  for  certain  grades  of  wool  and  the  proximity  of  good  markets  for  mutton 
and  spring  lambs. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  of  the  condit^^ns  as  they  exist  in  Indiana.  A  great 
many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  the  climate  of  our  State,  part  of  which  may 
be  true  and  a  great  deal  of  it  untrue,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  we 
have  some  extreme  changes.  From  a  balmy  spring  like  air  to  a  zero  temperature 
is  not  an  uncommon  change  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  warm  rains  are  frequently 
followed  by  sleet  and  freezing  weather,  and  these  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  answering  the  question. 

The  food  supply  for  sheep  is  of  the  best.  Our  blue  grass  is  not  excelled  for 
summer  pasture,  our  clover,  timothy  hay  and  com  fodder,  are  of  the  best  for  win- 
ter rough  feed,  and  the  fact  that  we  this  year  produced  130,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
and  26,000,000  bushels  of  oats  would  indicate  that  there  is  little  danger  of  a  grain 
famine.  In  the  matter  of  care  I  can  not  speak  so  favorably,  as  many  farmers  act 
on  the  system  of  '^root  hog  or  die,''  and  turn  their  flocks  out  on  the  commons  to 
make  their  own  living  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  You  may  say  this  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  and  should  be  changed,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  crack  a  chest- 
nut "  it  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory,  we  are  discussing." 

What  about  our  market  facilities  with  a  city  of  125,000  in  the  center  of  our 
State,  a  large  number  of  flourishint;  manufacturing  cities  and  towns  within  her 
border.  The  large  cities  of  Chicago,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  just  across  the 
line.  Our  State  checkered  by  railroads,  which  radiate  from  our  Capital  City  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Trunk  lines  crossing  the  State  in  every  quarter  from  east 
to  west.    The  markets  of  the  world  are  at  our  doors. 

What  have  we  to  sell?  Wool,  mutton  and  lambs,  and  from  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price,  comes  the  profit  or  loss.  And  the  con- 
ditions to  which  I  have  referred,  are  large  factors  in  determining  which  it  shall  be. 
There  are  also  other  conditions  which  enter  largely  into  the  question  of  profit  or 
loss. 

The  grade  of  wool  in  greatest  demand  by  our  manufacturers,  and  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  wools,  determined  largely  by  the  solution  of  that  other  question 
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which  still  remains  to  vex  the  politicians  and  statesmen — the  tariff.  Also  in  the 
article  of  mntton,  the  quality  and  weight  of  carcasii  determines  the  price  at  which 
it  may  be  sold,  the  prolificness  of  ewes,  their  suckling  qualities  and  the  early  ma- 
turity of  lambs  are  (qualities  which  we  may  not  ignore  when  looking  for  the  most 
profitable  type  of  sheep.  There  are  other  conditions,  but  for  our  purpose  these  are 
enough. 

Let  us  then  consider  some  of  the  well-known  types  of  sheep  in  connection 
with  these  conditioos. 

Beginning  with  the  long  wool  breeds,  we  have  a  sheep  of  large  and  rather  coarse 
frame,  which,  when  well  fattened  brings  a  fair  price  in  market,  yet  they  are.  more 
difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition  than  some  of  the  other  breeds.  Their  wool  be- 
ing long  and  coarse,  takes  water  easily,  and,  unless  provided  with  good  shelter  and 
the  best  of  care,  their  constitutions  become  impaired,  the  flock  becomes  nnhealthy 
and  the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger;  while  the  fleeces  are  of  good 
weight  the  wool  is  too  coarse  to  bring  the  best  price  in  market. 

With  good  care,  about  one  lamb  to  the  ewe  may  be  counted  on  aa  a  mle. 
While  there  will  be  occasional  twins,  casnalities  may  fairly  be  expected  to  reduce 
the  number  to  about  the  proportion  mentioned.  The  lambs  while  growing  rapidly 
do  not  fatten  readily  and  can  not  easily  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  the  butcher 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  early  spring  prices. 

Take  another  type — those  known  as  middle-wool  or  mutton  breeds — the  best 
known  representative  of  which  is  the  Southdown.  In  thi^  type  the  mutton  quali- 
ties have  received  the  most  attention,  and  in  this  respect  little  more  is  to  be  desired, 
and  yet  as  a  general  purpose  sheep,  and  that  is  what  we  want,  they  have  some  defects. 
While  the  wool  is  of  good  quality  and  brings  a  fair  price,  the  fleece  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  make  them  the  most  desirable  to  the  average  farmer.  They  are  of 
good  constitution,  prolific  and  the  lambs  can  be  put  into  market  at  almost  any  age. 
The  ewes  will  raise  a  larger  proportion  of  twin  lambs  than  any  other  of  the  types 
we  may  consider. 

There  yet  remains  another  well-known  type — the  Merinos — which  is  celebrated 
chiefly  for  the  quality  of  their  wool  and  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  the  compactness  of  their  fleece  affording  good  pro- 
tection from  storms  and  cold.  Large  numbers  of  them  can  be  kept  together,  and 
they  will  not  be  so  unfavorably  affected  by  it  as  would  the  other  classes  mentioned, 
but  as  a  mutton  sheep  they  are  not  highly  esteemed,  and  a  given  number  will  raise 
fewer  lambs  than  any  of  those  I  have  referred  to. 

Neither  of  these  classes  produce  the  grade  of  wool  most  in  demand  by  our 
American  manufacturers— the  long  wool  is  too  coarse,  the  staple  of  middle  wool  is 
too  short,  and  the  class  of  goods  into  which  the  Merino  enters  is  not  largely  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  It  must  meet  with  stronger  com[>etition  from  foreiim 
wools  than  any  of  the  other  grades.  Considering  all  the  conditions  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  classes  or  types  of  sheep  referred  to,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  none  of  them  meet  the  conditions  fully,  and  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  most  profitable  type  of  sheep  for  the  farmers  of  Indiana. 

An  ideal  sheep  for  this  purpose  would  be  one  which  would  produce  a  fleece 
with  length  of  staple  of  the  long  wool  breeds,  modified  in  quality  by  a  dash  of 
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Merino  blood — a  carcass  having  the  mutton  qualities  of  the  "Downs" — prolific 
mothers,  lambs  maturing  earlj  and  easily  kept  in  condition  for  the  butcher.  You 
may  say  that  this  is  only  an  ideal,  and  no  breed  will  fill  the  conditions ;  that  it 
would  be  a  mongrel,  and  you  gentlemen  who  take  pride  in  the  purity  of  blood  of 
your  pet  flocks,  are  shocked  at  the  suggestion,  and  yet  I  believe  such  a  sheep  would 
put  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  Indiana  than  either  of  the 
types  I  have  mentioned.  Of  course  we  leave  out  of  the  question  those  persons 
who  make  a  specialty  of  raising  pure  blooded  sheep  to  sell  to  their  neighbors  at 
fancy  prices  for  breeders,  and  to  exhibit  at  fairs  to  the  wondering  multitudes  who 
can  never  make  their  sheep  look  quite  so  well  as  those  they  see  there. 

Their's  is  a  useful  and  necessary  business,  but  they  are  only  one  in  a  thousand, 
and  if  we  should  all  become  breeders  of  pure  bloods  their  occupation  would  be 
gone. 

The  great  mass  of  common  farmers  must  be  satisfied  with  something  which 
will  bring  them  fair  returns  for  the  attention  which  is  given,  and  I  believe  a  type 
of  sheep  produced  as  has  been  suggested  would  come  nearer  meeting  all  the  condi- 
tion:) than  any  of  the  pure  breeds,  as  we  now  have  them. 

DISCUSSION. 

/.  N,  Cotton.  I  had  hoped  the  gentleman  would  have  gone  a  little  farther  and 
told  what  crosses  would  make  this  ideal  sheep. 

G.  C7.  Thompson.    I  would  be  glad  to  hear  something  on  that  subject  myself. 

Mr,  MitchelL  It  is  like  a  novel — it  stops  when  it  gets  to  the  most  interesting 
part. 

Oalvin  Cowgillj  Wabaali  County.  This  question,  sir,  is  one  that  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  solve  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  is,  to  know  what  kind  of  sheep 
would  be  most  profitable  for  me  to  have.  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  the  mongrel 
sheep,  one  that  is  crossed  between  some  of  the  mutton  grades  and  the  Merino  sheep, 
is  the  most  profitable  the  farmer  can  have,  if  we  can  manage  to  keep  it  in  the  con- 
dition we  want  it.  [Laughter.].  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  sheep  that 
is  quite  so  profitable  for  the  common  farmer  as  the  one  that  has  much  Merino 
blood,  taking  into  consideration  the  hardihood  of  the  animal,  the  quality  and 
amount  of  wool  produced.  I  believe,  but  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  I  am  right, 
that  the  cross  between  what  we  call  in  this  country  the  American  Merino  and  the 
Shropshire  sheep,  will  come  nearer  filling  the  bill  than  any  other  kind  of  sheep. 
I  have  not  tried  them  enough  to  tell  whether  we  can  maintain  such  a  cross  by  breed- 
ing two  kinds  together;  I  have  serious  doubts  about  that ;  but  I  think  with  proper 
breeding  and  care  you  may  establish  a  grade  that  can  be  maintained  with  that 
kind  of  a  cross.  As  profitable  sheep  as  ever  I  have  had  were  a  cross  between  Cots- 
wold  and  Merino,  that  is,  the  first  cross,  but  never  could  do  anything  with  it  after 
the  second  cross.  The  farmer  wants  to  raise  sheep  that  will  make  good  mutton 
sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  good  fleece  of  marketable  wool.  If  any  of 
you  can  tell  us  (as  my  friend  here  on  my  right  stopped  before  he  disclosed  how  we 
could  get  at  that  kind  of  sheep) ;  if  any  one  can  solve  that  question,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  do  so.    I  think  we  can  come  nearer  to  that  point  by  crossing 
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the  American  Merino  with  the  Shropshire.  If  you  breed  a  Shropshire  ewe  to  a 
Merino  buck  you  get  the  mark  of  Merino  blood  more  than  the  other  way.  I  re- 
peat, sir,  that  there  is  no  sheep  that  is  profitable  for  the  common  farmer  unless  it 
has  a  good  quality  of  Merino  blood  in  it. 

WiU  Whitey  Johnson  Chunty.  The  Merino  crossed  with  the  Cotswold  is  the  best 
sheep  we  have.  It  tightens  up  the  wool  on  the  back  and  the  rain  don't  hurt  it.  It 
don't  part  like  the  Cotswold,  but  is  less  open  and  protected.  I  have  seen  the  back- 
bone of  sheep  exposed  by  the  parting  of  the  wool.  We  should  tighten  this  up  by 
crossing  with  the  Merino. 

J.  B.  HerkUss.  Too  many  of  our  breeders  breed  after  the  ram  and  have  no 
ideal  name  they  aim  to  breed.  They  keep  on  breeding  in  that  line  and  don't  know 
just  what  they  do  want.  This  is  a  great  failure  of  the  American  people.  If  we 
had  more  Bakewells  we  would  have  better  sheep. 

T.  C.  Phelps,  Decatur  County.  I  believe  every  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  floor, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Herkless,  argue  that  the  mongrel  is  better  than  the 
thoroughbred  for  the  common  farmer.  The  agricultural  papers  have  been  telling 
us  for  years  that  improved  stock  was  better  than  mongrels.  Too  many  crosses,  I 
think,  is  not  for  the  best. 

J.  W.  Robe^  PutTiam  County.  Some  think  there  is  difficulty  in  staying  with 
these  mongrels.  I  raised  Cotswolds  until  I  had  built  up  my  sheep,  and  then  took 
a  Merino  and  crossed.  While  I  had  Cotswolds  I  lost  many  lambs,  in  fact  did  not 
raise  more  than  one  lamb  to  the  ewe;  but  since  crossing  with  the  Merino  I  do  bet- 
ter. I  have  never  had  a  cross  as  good.  I  am  breeding  these  Merino  ewes  to  Shrop- 
shire bucks.  I  don't  want  to  change  my  Merino  ewes,  but  sell  my  lambs.  If  I 
want  to  increase  my  flock  I  keep  ewe  lambs.  It  has  tightened  the  wool  up  materi- 
ally. I  lost  considerably  of  Cotswold,  but  since  I  have  Merino  ewes  I  have  lost 
scarcely  any.  I  do  not  give  special  shelter  to  my  flock.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
my  present  breed. 

Mr.  Thompson.    What  does  the  gentleman  do  when  these  ewes  wear  out? 

Mr,  Bobe.  That  is  not  a  hard  question  to  answer.  To  maintain  that  standard 
if  I  want  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  these  same  ewes,  I  can  put  full  blood  Merinos  on 
the  new  flock. 

Mr.  PrivetL  In  cross' breeding  some  lambs  will  breed  nearer  the  type  than 
others.  Some  will  take  the  type  of  the  ewe  while  others  will  follow  after  the  buck. 
By  this  he  can  select  lambs  and  keep  up  the  flock. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  do  not  know  how  he  can  maintain  the  type  while  he  is  breeding 
Merino,  Shropshire  and  Cotswold  different  years.  I  believe  in  staying  with  the 
thoroughbreds. 

Mr.  Beeler.  I  have  tried  crosses  between  all  three  of  the  breeds  and  had  nice 
sheep. 

Mortimer  Levering,  of  Lafayette,  read  the  following  paper  on 
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VALUE  OF  PEDI6REBS  TO  THE  BBESDEB  OF  PURE  BRED  SHEEP. 

The  subject  given  me  may  be  practical! j  divided  under  three  heads.  First — 
What  constitutes  a  pedigree.  Second — Its  advantages  to  breeders  in  general. 
Third — Its  value  to  sheep  breeders. 

The  word  "  Pedigree,"  as  you  are  aware,  is  derived  from  the  French  words, 
"  Par  Degree,"  meaning  "  By  Degrees,"  or  "  Step  by  Step,"  the  record  of  a  line  of 
ancestry :  a  genealogical  table  of  antecedents. 

The  value  of  a  pedigree  prioiarially  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  ances- 
try, and  secondarily,  upon  the  correctness,  consecutiveness  and  authenticity  of  the 
record. 

Pedigrees  should  always  be  kept  in  books,  or  upon  manuscripts,  for  they  are 
often  received  with  doubt  when  given  from  memory.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
making  each  pedigree  show  an  unbroken  line  of  descent  down  to  the  animal  in 
question.  If  any  link  is  missing  in  the  ancestral  chain,  the  yalue  of  the  pedigree 
is  at  once  depreciated  and  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  whole.  The 
advantage  of  pedigrees  to  breeders  of  any  kind  of  siock  is  inestimable.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  believes  implicitly  in  hereditary  tendencies  and  characteris- 
tics, for  the  inflaence  transmitted  by  progenitors  upon  their  offspring  is  so  univer- 
sally admitted  as  to  leave  but  very  few  sceptical  of  its  results.  Hence,  no  animal 
is  of  unusual  merit  or  distinction  without  deriving  the  quality  from  some  meritor- 
ious ancestor,  be  they  closely  or  remotely  related.  Some  argun^ents  in  defence  of 
this  may  be  shown  by  citing  examples  of  the  practice  of  these  so-called  "sceptics." 
Visit  any  one  of  them,  while  he  says  *'  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune," and  ^'good  shelter/'  and  the  ''com  crib,"  are  the  best  parents  for  live  stock, 
yet  if  any  one  of  his  own  or  his  wife's  ancestors  came  over  in  the  May  Flower,  or 
were  distinguished  in  the  Bevolutionary  War,  he  will  trace  back  the  relationship 
in  detail  and  with  great  pride.  Then  visit  his  stock.  He  will  show  you  a  horse 
that  he  asserts  is  "  by  Old  Messenger"  or  "  Hambletonian,"  though  the  former  has 
been  dead  over  eighty  years  and  the  latter  more  than  a  score.  He  will  show  you 
a  red  cow  and  claim  that  she  is  nearly  a  full  blooded  Shorthorn,  *'  Bates'-topped*" 
perhaps.  His  white  pigs  are  "  Chester  Whites,"  maybe  "  Todd's  Improved,"  and 
his  sheep,  of  these  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm ;  they  are  "  High  Grades,"  as  good 
as  "  Full  Bloods."  The  stock  originally  came  from  the  neighborhood  where  lived 
a  man  who  bought  a  ram  at  the  ''  Fair."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  these 
claims  may  be  just,  and  can  not  be  substantiated  by  the  proper  papers,  he  having 
no  authenticated  pedigrees  to  show  for  any  of  them.  Then  why  does  he  make 
such  statements?  Surely  he  does  not  intend  to  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood  or  in- 
tentionly  deceive  his  visitor.  It  is  done  for  '^  revenue  only."  He  imagines  that 
these  animals  bear  distinctive  resemblances  to  the  stock  he  has  named,  and  he  takes 
satisfaction  in  thinking  they  may  be  accidentally  related  to  some  such  illustrious 
families,  and  if  he  can  induce  a  prospective  buyer  to  see  these  things  too,  he  may 
sell  the  stock  for  a  much  higher  price.  For,  after  all,  there  is  much  in  a  name, 
even  among  domestic  animals.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  thousand  hqrses  and  cattle  recorded  with  combinations  of  the 
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names,  "  Wilkes  "  and  " Airdrie/'  and  other  illustrious  sires  or  dams.  For  every 
one  believes  that  if  stock  is  so  related  the  horse  may  trot  fast,  the  steer  grow  fat  on 
less  feed,  the  hog  have  a  better  form,  the  sheep  be  larger  and  finer,  for  having  a 
traoe  of  such  good  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  value  of  a  pedigree  to  the  sheep  breeder  is  alike  an  advantage  to  the  one 
who  buys,  the  one  who  owns,  and  to  the  sheep  itself.    Taking  these  in  their  order. 

When  a  breeder  contemplates  buying  a  ram  to  improve  his  flock,  as  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  sheep  raiser,  he  goes  to  a  breeder  who  pays  strict  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  that  particular  kind  of  sheep  he  intends  to  buy.  If  he  sees  an  animal 
that  pleases  him  he  asks,  *'  how  is  it  bred  ?  "  Then  if  a  pedigree  can  be  shown  that 
gives  as  the  sire  and  dam — animals  well  known  as  prise  winners,  or  from  prize 
stock — he  is  satisfied  to  pay  a  big  price. 

Those  who  own  sheep  and  have  stock  for  sale  will  find  that  registered  stock 
can  be  sold  for  nearly  three  times  the  price  of  grades.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  no  matter  what  a  breeder  may  say  regarding  the  quality  or  individual  merit 
of  his  flock,  or  the  statement  that  "they  are  full  blood  but  can  not  be  recorded  as 
no  pedigrees  have  been  kept  of  the  difierent  animals,"  he  cannot  sell  them  for  half 
the  price  that  he  could  if  they  were  recorded.  The  average  price  of  pure-bred 
sheep  without  pedigrees  entitling  them  to  registry  is  $8,  and  the  average  price  of 
registered  sheep  is  $35.  The  one  kind  of  sheep  eat  just  as  much  as  the  other  and 
take  about  the  same  amount  of  time  to  handle.  Then  it  is  certainly  a  great 
advantage  to  the  breeder  to  be  able  to  record  his  flock  by  having  a  reliable  pedi- 
gree for  each  sheep.* 

Pedigreed  sheep  undoubtedly  get  better  care  than  their  common  relationii,  and 
fare  relatively  better,  as  their  pedigrees  show  that  they  can  boast  of  superb  lineage. 
From  the  time  a  pedigreed  lamb  is  dropped  its  extra  care  is  marked.  If  the 
shepherd  has  a  choice  pedigreed  breeding  ewe,  he  will  ascertain  to  a  day  when  she 
will  lamb,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  stormy  that  Iamb  will  never  be  left  on 
the  frozen  ground,  but  will  likely  be  wrapped  in  an  overcoat  and  warmed  near  a 
fire,  no  matter  what  time  of  night  it  may  make  its  debut  on  that  farm.  From  that 
hour  it  is  watched,  fed  and  especially  cared  for.  Hundreds  of  such  lambs,  when 
kept  for  show  or  breeding  purposes,  are  not  permitted  to  get  a  drop  of  rain  or  snow 
on  their  fleece. 

Then  again  in  mating  care  is  taken  when  breeding  pedigreed  animals  to  avoid 
too  close  inbreeding,  and  to  use  such  sires  as  have  well  established  records  as  good 
individuals  or  prize  winners,  or  a  breeder  takes  pride  in  publishing  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  record  that  his  stock  is  as  good  as  he  can  afford  to  boy. 

Then  it  is  important  that  every  sheep  breeder  keep  an  accurate  record  of  his 
flock  that  he  may  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  buyers,  establish  his  representations  as  to 
pedigrees,  improve  his  flock  by  getting  meritorious  stock,  and  give  such  sheep  the 
care  that  well-bred  animals  deserve,  to  the  end  that  his  profits  may  be  largely  in- 
creased, his  pleasure  in  raising  stock  be  assured,  and  have  the  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  be  classed  as  "  a  breeder  of  pure  bred  sheep." 
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DISCUSSION. 

Robert  MUcheUf  Gibson  County.  We  shoald  encoarage  pare  bred  stock.  I  am 
Dot  in  favor  of  croro-breeding,  because  joa  have  no  stopping  point.  Tiiere  are 
enough  of  types  already  produced  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  common  farmer.  If 
you  want  a  sheep  for  a  good  mutton  market  we  have  the  Southdown  and  the 
Shropshiredown,  which  is  a  good  family.  If  you  want  a  larger  sheep  you  have 
the  Oxforddown— I  never  fancied  the  Hampshiredown.  Talk  about  crossing 
sheep,  there  are  so  many  crosses  already  it  is  useless  to  spend  time  in  establishing 
other  types  of  sheep.  Sheep  breeders  generally  should  see  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  keep  within  the  established  types,  for  they  will  reproduce  themselves. 

J.  L.  Tkompeon.  I  am  interested  in  pure  bred  sheep  and  good  pedigrees,  and 
lean  indorse  generally  what  Mr.  Levering  has  said  in  his  paper,  but  must  disa- 
gree with  a  few  remarks  made.  As  far  as  breeders  who  are  breeding  pure  bred 
sheep,  which  is  exactly  the  thing  to  do,  are  concerned,  I  agree  with  him,  but  every 
one  in  the  country  can  not  do  this  unless  it  is  in  the  case  of  Merinos.  If  we  throw 
out  here  the  idea  that  every  one  should  have  thoroughbred  sheep  we  drive  out  the 
interest,  yet  we  should  encourage  as  far  as  practicable.  My  friend  across  the  way 
in  near  the  truth.  His  Merino  foundation  is  about  the  thing,  and  by  following 
that  up  we  will  get  a  sheep  the  common  farmer  can. use.  If  you  say  to  the  com- 
mon farmer,  "  Let  the  Merino  alone,  and  use  Shropshire  or  Cotswold,"  he  will  let 
them  alone  nine  times  out  of  ten ;  but  give  him  a  pure  bred  male  all  the  time  and 
you  can  induce  him  to  continue  in  the  business  and  have  a  business  established 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  him,  and  in  the  end  he  will  be  able  to  handle  pure 
breeds. 

Mr.  Mitehell.    Do  you  mean  scrub  when  you  say  cross  ? 

J.  L,  Thompson.  1  commenced  breeding  Cotswold  rams  on  Merino  ewes  and 
was  well  pleased.  It  occurred  to  me  to  try  Shropshire  on  that.  I  thought  I  would 
establish  a  breed  and  continue  with  the  Shropshire  a  cross  or  two.  I  sold  several 
lambs  of  that  grade  that  proved  satisfactory  over  the  county  generally,  but  I  soon 
noticed  that  when  one  of  these  got  with  my  ewes  I  went  back  to  where  I  started. 
This  discouraged  me,  and  I  never  breed  grade  rams  as  good  as  ewes  of  equal  blood 
but  what  I  go  back.  But  I  continue  using  Shropshire  rams  with  grade  ewes.  In 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  I  have  established  a  breed  of  sheep  that  are  good.  I  get 
satisfactory  fleeces  and  good  carcasses.  If  I  tell  a  man  he  must  quit  the  business 
or  buy  Shropshire  at  from  $30  to  $40  apiece  he  will  quit  the  business.  After  a 
while  in  Indiana  I  think  we  will  breed  pure  bred  sheep  of  the  different  breeds. 
The  people  of  the  West  are  looking  to  us  and  reading  reports  of  these  meetings, 
and  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  if  we  give  poor  teaching  they  will  go  on  the 
same  way  they  have  in  the  past.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  raised  in  as  large 
flocks  here  as  on  the  plains. 

Mr,  MitchelL  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  if  a  man  has  a  nice  flock  of  ewes, 
is  it  not  unnecessary  for  him  to  buy  an  imported  buck,  but  necessary  for  him  to 
select  a  good  type  and  keep  on  improving  that  type  and  produce  a  foundation  as 
good  afterwhile  without  near  the  cost.    At  the  close  of  the  war  I  had  long  wool 
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Bheep,  I  wanted  to  change  to  the  Shropshire,  and  by  a  systematic  change  of  breed- 
ing I  have  a  nice  flock  of  sheep  from  the  Gotswold.  We  can  produce  first-class 
sheep  all  over  Indiana.  Take  a  good  buck  that  suits  your  fancy,  and  the  result 
will  be  good. 

J.  2/.  Thompson.  That  is  just  what  I  teach.  That  is  in  the  reach  of  the  com- 
mon farmer.    The  breeders  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  MUehell,  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  breed  twenty-live  or  thirty  years 
for  a  type. 

Mr,  Thompson.  I  don't  believe  in  what  Mr.  Bobe  said,  we  should  breed  right 
along.  You  don't  need  to  go  twenty-five  years,  three  or  four  crosses  will  make  a 
good  type. 

Calvin  Gowgill,  Wahash  County.  Is  it  not  possible  to  establish  a  type  that  will 
be  almost  entirely  similar  to  a  cross  between  full  blood  Shropshire  and  full  blood 
Southdown  or  Cotswold  and  Merino  by  care  in  selecting  the  ofispring  from  year  to 
year?  And  just  what  you  get  from  the  first  cross  between  two  full  blood  sheep. 
Look  at  the  siieep  all  through  the  country,  you  don't  see  any  full  blood  sheep 
without  it  is  some  of  those  breeders  who  have  taken  pains  to  keep  up  the  type. 
You  see  mongrel  sheep  all  through  the  country,  and  they  breed  in  that  way,  and 
they  keep  up  that  kind  of  crosses  through  the  country.  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
establish  that  kind  of  cross  or  type  through  crossing,  and  with  little  pains  that  are 
equally  prominent  and  reliable.  I  do  not  absolutely  know  it  to  be  so,  but  think 
it  possible. 

J.  L.  Thompson,  Qrant  County.  I  think  I  am  well  enough  informed  on  the 
English  breeders  to  know  a  little  something  about  this  matter.  While  in  England 
some  years  ago  I  made  inquiry  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  certain  about  all  of  them 
established  breeds  on  the  plan  the  gentleman  has  outlined.  They  originally  had 
a  fair  sheep  of  the  Shropshire  breed.  They  commenced  by  selecting  and  weeding 
out  until  they  got  them  as  they  are  to-day,  and  they  still  kept  it  up.  Nine  out  of 
ten  are  weeded  out  to-day.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Southdown  and  every 
other  breed,  even  to  the  cattle,  but  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  undertaking  to  estab- 
lish a  breed  as  so  many  disappointments  come  up  and  so  many  will  have  to  be 
weeded  out.  We  have  good  breeds  of  sheep  here,  but  take  them  through  the 
course  I  have  outlined  and  we  will  have  better  sheep.  The  gentleman  says  he  has 
bred  for  twenty-five  years  and  is  not  satisfied,  others  will  breed  twenty-five  years 
longer  and  still  not  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Cotton.  *  If  I  understand  Mr.  Thompson  he  maintains  any  type  he  wishes. 
Mr.  Dungan  may  have  the  Shropshire,  and,  also,  Mr.  Thompson,  but  each  have  a 
different  type  of  the  same  breed.  Mr.  Thompson's  idea  is  this ;  if  his  Shropshire 
Sheep  don't  suit  for  him,  he  can  breed  to  different  bucks  and  regulate  the  grade. 
Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.    1  don't  believe  in  dividing  the  Shropshire  in  types. 

Mr.  Cotton.    Is  it  not  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.    Too  much  so. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  best  type  held  in  your  locality  may-  not  be  the  beet  for  me. 
I  am  living  close  to  the  city  and  run  my  lambs  to  the  market  and  yon  don't  I 
gay  here  that  one  of  our  largest  profits  is  from  our  lambs  at  high  prices. 
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Mr,  Thompson,  I  find,  with  us  living  away  from  market,  that  the  wool  is  most 
profitable. 

Mr,  Cottfm,  I  look  at  the  carcass  and  yon  at  the  wool,  which  requires  a  differ- 
ent type  of  sheep. 

0,  C,  ThompsoUf  Southport.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  pure  bred  sheep  al- 
though none  of  those  pure  breeds  may  meet  the  conditions  in  every  particular  as 
they  should  now. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mei^srs.  J.  W.  Robe,  T.  G.  Phelps  and  C.  Ck>wgi]l  a  com- 
mittee on  programme. 

Mr.  Darnell  ofiered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recommend  to  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  all  County  and  District  Fair  Associations,  that  two  separate  classifi- 
cations of  sheep  be  adopted  in  their  premium  list,  one  for  home-bred  and  the  other 
for  imported  sheep. 

Pending  its  adoption,  the  following  discussion  ensued. : 

Mr,  CcU,  Darnell,  Indianapolis.  The  reason  I  have  introduced  this  resolution,  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  attending  various  fairs  in  the  State ;  most  every 
place  I  find  imported  sheep  taking  all  the  premiums  and  the  farmers  have  become 
disgusted.  These  men  have  sheep  that  fill  every  ring  and  generally  take  every 
prize.  -  The  people  in  this  country  don't  get  sheep  up  as  in  the  East  and  in  Can- 
ada. When  I  imported  sheep  from  Canada  I  generally  looked  at  the  premium  list 
first  and  selected  sheep  to  fill  every  ring  and  took  many  prizes.  While  our  men 
at  home  work  hard  to  secure  some  of  the  prizes  they  are  defeated.  They  are  not 
able  and  can  not  afford  to  take  sheep  to  the  fair  and  back  home  again  without 
compensation.  As  our  president  said,  "  visit  our  fairs  and  you  will  find  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  sheep  there  are  imported.'' 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  want  to  encourage  home  breeders,  but  the  difficulty  in  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  is,  if  you  make  a  specialty  of  sheep,  the  breeders  class  and  im- 
porters class  you  will  swamp,  it  will  be  the  same  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  there 
will  be  no  stopping  place. 

Mr,  While.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  We  can  not  compete 
with  England  and  Canada.  It  is  the  intention  of  county  fairs  to  encourage  people 
to  breed  better  stock  at  home,  and  by  having  this  division  we  can  do  this,  but  if 
we  compete  with  foreign  breeders,  we  will  not  be  a  success  in  improved  farm  stock. 

J,  Strange,  Chant  Co.  I  had  the  pleasure  once  of  interviewing  a  couple  of 
English  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  that  interview  they  said  that  we  in  America 
put  on  better  bone  than  they  could  in  England.  If  that  be  a  fact,  why  can't  we 
make  as  fine  sheep  in  America  as  any  where.  Our  agricultural  associations  are 
benevolent  institutions,  but  owing  to  our  financial  condition  it  might  not  be  best  to 
put  two  classes  in  the  premium  list  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  The  burden  will  be  too 
great  on  the  societies,  yet  I  am  in  favor  of  encouraging  home  breeding.  When 
they  admit  that  we  put  on  finer  bone  in  America  than  they  can  in  England,  we 
can  raise  as  fine  sheep.  If  we  come  out  in  the  showing  to  compete  with  the  world, 
we  should  try  to  beat  everything  that  exists,  not  only  in  our  country  but  in  foreign 
countries. 
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Fielding  BeeUrj  Indianapolis.  If  the  gentleman  attends  the  State  Fair  as  mnch 
as  I  have,  he  will  see  the  diflScultj  of  dividing  the  premiums  as  proposed  in  the 
resolution.  There  is  more  effort  now  in  raising  sheep  superior  in  quality  that 
have  been  handled  bj  men  who  are  experts  in  the  business  than  formerly.  The 
feeding,  trimming,  exhibiting  and  talking  up  of  stock  is  spreading.  Thej  now 
undertstand  how  to  talk  up  all  the  fine  points  of  the  animal.  I  believe  there  is  a 
better  chance  for  deception  in  sheep  than  any  other  kind  of  stock  that  comes  on 
the  fair  grounds.  Mr.  Darnell  has  had  experience  as  an  exhibitor,  and  has  passed 
as  expert  on  sheep  at  other  fairs.  I  believe  the  President  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  said.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  so  divide  the  premium  list  as  to  give  encouragement  to  small  farmers 
as  well  as  large.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  not  only  for  sheep, 
but  all  other  kinds  of  stock.  How  are  we  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  stock  unless 
we  do  something  of  this  kind? 

Mr,  MUchell.  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  exhibit,  but  the  point  for  the  fair 
managers  to  discuas  is  whether  the  professional  exhibitor  is  an  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage.* Those  men  who  are  exhibitors  become  professional  men,  these  are  the 
ones  who  drive  the  farmer  out.  If  the  Board  was  able  to  do  something  it  would 
be  all  right  Is  there  any  fair  association  able  to  do  this  ?  If  you  make  this  list 
you  will  have  to  cut  the  amount  of  premiums  down. 

Mr,  Beeler.  Those  who  have  been  importing  sheep. should  have  great  credit, 
but  I  want  to  see  small  farmers  encouraged. 

J.  L.  Thomjmn.  If  this  classification  can  be  given  to  us  tiepatate  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  practical,  and  no>State  Board  or  county 
fair  is  able  to  do  it.  We  should  look  at  this  question  squarely,  aud  see  whether 
the  sheep  industry  has  been  helped  or  hindered.  It  is  going  forward  all  the  time. 
If  you  make  this  separation  you  may  give  the  professional  two  chances,  he  may 
set  his  stakes  to  breed  for  either  class.  He  knows  how  to  manipulate  matters 
and  turn  where  the  others  do  not  know  the  ropes. 

Ml,  Mitchell.  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  State  Board  when  I  sav  that  the 
Board  desires  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  this  association. 

I.  N.  Cotton  read  the  following  paper  on : 


8HBBP  HUSBANDRY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  OUR  WANTS. 

I  might  start  by  giving  the  zoology  of  the  sheep,  as  regards  its  structure, 
habits,  classification  and  habitations,  but  I  shall  leave  that  to  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  look  after  the  scientific  part,  and  turn  my  attention  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question. 

When  man  appeared  on  this  earth  his  first  thought  seems  to  have  been  of 
something  to  eat,  and  the  next  thought  of  something  to  wear;  those  two  thoughts 
seem  to  involve  the  primary  wants  of  man.  His  firnt  food  seems  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  the  garden,  and  his  first  clothes  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  But  the  sheep 
soon  jumped  into  his  pasture,  and  have  been  closely  allied  to  man  ever  sinoe. 
Probably  first  used  as  food  and  next  as  clothing;  using  the  carcass  as  food  and  the 
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skin  and  wool  as  clothing,  but  we  will  leave  the  ancientB  in  their  glory,  or  nude 
8tate  as  jou  may  choose  to  call  it,  and  come  down  to  the  present  day,  for  though 
the  past  has  its  uses,  it  is  a  poor  place  for  a  man  to  live,  for  he  who  lays  down  to 
sleep  or  follows  the  customs  of  the  fathers  soon  finds  himself  left  behind  in  the 
race  of  the  ninteenth  century. 

The  sheep  has  followed  man  wherever  he  has  built  his  habitation,  and  has 
become  an  element  of  his  support,  and  to-day  within  the  United  States,  with  all 
our  varied  soils,  from  alluvial  valleys  to  high  table  lands,  with  all  the  varied 
climate  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  Globe  (except  the  extreme  tropical)  the  sheep 
may  exist  and  flourish.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  county,  yes,  even  a  township  in  the 
United  States  where  sheep  will  not  be  found  therein  and  raised  with  profit. 

It  may  be  more  universally  raised,  especially  in  the  United  States,  than  any 
other  domestic  animal.  And  with  proper  protection  for  the  carcass  within,  and 
the  fleece  without,  we  should  supply  every  thread  of  wool  consumed  by  the  citizens 
oi  the  United  States,  giving  employment  to  the  agriculturist  wherever  he  may 
choose  his  habitation,  and  whether  they  graze  in  the  valley,  on  the  hill  side,  or 
mountain  top,  they  leave  the  soil  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  when  they  en- 
tered upon  it;  and  that  is  one  of  the  relations  of  sheep  husbandry  to  the  wants  of 
man — the  bettering  of  the  soil.  For  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  our  virgin 
soil  will  all  be  occupied  by  the  pioneer,  for  you  have  only  to  turn  your  ear  to  the 
West  to  hear  the  clamor  for  Oklahoma,  and  when  the  wheat  has  consumed  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  Bed  River  valley,  and  eaten  up  the  chemical  elements  that  com- 
pose wheat,  for  time  will  do  it.  Then  the  agriculturist  will  have  to  look  in  some 
other  direction  for  his  livelihood. 

Who  knows  but  what  the  sheep  will  then  dot  the  plains  as  thickly  as  the 
wheat  sheaves  do  to-day,  for  the  sheep  is  the  scavenger  of  the  farm,  and  turns  his 
food,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  the  best  of  manure.  And  the  sooner  the  country  is 
rid  of  the  scalawag  and  replaced  by  the  fine-wooled  Merino,  the  long-wooled  CSots- 
wold,  pretty  little  Southdowu,  and  the  broad-backed  Shropshire,  the  better  will  be 
the  relations  of  sheep  husbandry  to  the  wants  of  man. 

In  showing  up  the  sheep  and  its  relations  to  man,  I  shall  give  you  a  few 
figures,  for  whether  in  raising,  shearing,  picking,  spinning,  weaving  or  tailoring 
wherein  it  gives  employment  to  man  has  a  relation  to  man's  wants. 

From  the  best  estimate  that  I  can  get  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
consume  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually.  Estimating  our  population  at 
60,000,000  it  would  give  10  pounds  to  each  inhabitant,  and  of  this  amount  we  pro- 
duce about  one-half,  or  300,000,000  pounds,  worth  $100,000,000.  In  1887  we  im- 
ported 114,000,000  pounds,  leaving  186,000,000  pounds  to  be  imported  in  clothing 
and  other  woolen  materials  to  make  up  the  amount  consume<l.  On  our  estimate 
of  $100,000,000  worth  of  wool  we  can  add  $25,000,000  worth  of  mutton,  giving  us 
annually  $125,000,000  as  the  proceeds  from  the  sheep  direct.  And  here  we  have  a 
relation  of  the  sheep  to  man's  wants,  in  the  converting  of  grain  and  grass  into 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  next  relation  of  this  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  is  the  buying,  storing 
and  shipping  to  the  manufactories.  Now  let  us  look  into  these  factories  and  see 
wha(  they  ar^  doing.    Ovpr  2,000  wpolen  factories  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
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capital  of  $100,000,000,  employing  100,000  men,  women  and  children,  with  annual 
wages  of  $30,000,000,  consuming  400,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  and  turning  out 
$z00,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods.  And  again  we  have  about  lOO 
worsted  mills  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  employing  20,000  men,  women  and 
children.  Here  I  might  refer  to  the  labor  of  thousands  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  the  machinery,  and  to  the  miner  who  digs  the  coal,  and  to  the  railroad  that 
hauls  the  coal  that  makes  the  steam  that  drives  the  machinery,  but  I  become  lost 
in  the  multiplicity  of  this  labor.  And  yet  we  have  not  enumerated  the  knitting, 
hosiery,  tailoring  and  dressmaking  establishments,  and  we  shall  not  stop  to  give 
figures,  but  will  you  take  a  thought  of  our  60,000,000  people  and  the  proportion  of 
wool  in  their  clothing.  Let  us  look  into  the  clothing  manufactories,  at  the  numer- 
ous cutting  and  sewing  tailors,  besides  the  millions  of  garments  sent  out  to  private 
families  which  the  census  taker  can  not  reach.  But  if  you  want  to  grasp  the  mag- 
nitude of  tailoring  of  this  country  turn  your  eyes  to  the  masses  and  behold  with 
what  they  are  clothed,  and  then  commence  to  enumerate  the  woolen  pants,  coats 
and  vests,  and  try  to  enumerate  the  innumerable  stitches  that  it  took  to  make 
them,  and  your  brain  will  grow  dizzy  and  your  head  swim,  and  after  you  have 
steadied  your  brain  with  a  little  chloral,  turn  to  the  women  of  this  country  and 
behold  their  raiment  of  worsted  and  woolen,  for  there  is  none  so  well  clothed  as 
the  ladies  of  this  country.  We  might  as  well  view  them  from  a  distance,  for  you 
have  not  been  in  their  dress  shops  much,  unless  your  wife  got  in  a  hurry  to  show 
you  her  fine  all-wool  merino  before  it  was  quite  finished.  So  we  will  stand  at  a 
distance  and  view  them  with  their  worsted  hose,  all-wool  dresses,  and  merino 
shawls  about  the  shoulders.  We  spoke  of  innumerable  stitches  in  men's  clothing, 
but  the  word  innumerable  in  women's  clothing  will  not  cover  the  thought  You 
might  as  well  undertake  to  count  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  or  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore, as  to  enumerate  the  stitches  in  women's  dress.  Think  of  the  dressmaking 
shops  in  this  country,  and  look  into  every  private  family  and  you  will  find  a  dress- 
maker there,  and  then  tell  me  what  relation  sheep  husbandry  has  to  our  wants. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  sheep  with  our  other  domestic  animals,  not  that  we 
wish  to  depreciate  them,  but  that  we  may  get  their  relation  as  to  the  wants  of  man. 

The  young  colt  wanders  in  the  pasture  until  he  is  three  years  old,  and  then 
spends  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  field  and  on  the  road.  Our  cattle  disappear 
from  our  pastures  at  an  average  of  three  years,  never  to  be  heard  from  again.  The 
poor  hog!  he  disappears  in  from  six  to  nine  months  only  to  be  remembered  by  the 
dyspepsia  caused  by  eating  fat  pork.  But  the  sheep !  how  we  like  to  dwell  at  the 
table  with  our  lamb  chops.  No  dyspepsia  there.  You  have  seen  the  white  fieece 
as  it  rolled  from  the  sheep  by  the  clip  of  the  shears,  and  you  have  seen  it  as  it 
passed  through  the  cards  and  was  drawn  into  long  threads  by  the  spindle,  and 
passed  through  the  loom,  colored,  pulled,  sheared  and  laid  on  the  salesman's  table. 
And  you  have  seen  it  taken  from  the  salesman's  table  to  the  manufactory,  and  from 
the  manufactory  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  from  there  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
the  earth,  by  whomsoever  may  choose  lo  wear  it.  And  when  we  look  down  through 
the  long  vicissitudes  which  it  passed  before  it  reached  its  final  destiny,  in  the  rag 
carpet  on  the  farmer's  floor,  may  we  not  exclaim,  Great  is  the  relation  of  sheep 
husbandry  to  our  wants? 
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"  What  should  be  the  qualifications  op  an  expert  judos  on  sheep," 

Was  the  subject  assigned  to  Hon.  Robert  MitcheH,  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Mitchell  not 
having  prepared  a  paper,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  expert  system  of  judging  stock  has  only  been  in  nse  with  us  one  year,  and 
as  I  have  had  so  little  experience  will  give  my  observations  while  acting  as  one  of 
the  Superintendents  at  the  late  State  fair.  The  qualification  of  a  man  necessary  to 
perform  expert  duty  is,  first,  he  must  be  honesL  There  are  two  classes  of  experts 
qualified  for  judging  stock  at  fairs.  One  is  the  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  raising 
stock.  He  is  an  expert  breeder  because  he  demonstrates  this  by  being  an  exhibitor. 
He  knows  the  general  make  up  and  quality  of  his  animals.  Another  class  is  the 
exhibitor  expert,  who  goes  out  into  the  world  and  buys  stock  and  brings  it  in  to 
the  show.  He  has  practice  in  his  eye ;  he  has  the  ability  within  himself  to  select 
that  which  will  win.  These  are  the  only  two  classes  of  men  competent  to  be- 
come judges.  The  butcher  is  considered  an  expert  on  mutton.  I  don't  think  the 
butcher  is  altogether  the  best  judge,  for  this  reason :  He  judges  the  animal  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  butcher,  and  gives  the  award  to  the  animal  that  gives  the  best 
returns  in  money  at  the  block,  and  not  unfrequently  the  breeder's  choice  is  left  out 
by  the  award  of  the  butcher.  We  should  give  a  just  award  so  the  feeder  and 
breeder  may  get  good  returns  for  the  feed  consumed  in  the  production  of  meat, 
whether  mutton,  pork  or  beef.  The  butcher  is  too  apt  to  judge  from  his  own  stand- 
point, and  his  decision  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  A  judge  in  the  show  ring 
should  not  have  friends,  should  have  a  character  above  reproach,  and  when  the 
award  is  passed  it  should  command  respect.  This  is  my  experience  of  the  expert 
system.  I  am  insisting  and  anxious  to  see  it  tried  a  few  years  longer.  I  have 
frequently  observed  in  the  show  ring,  where  we  have  had  three  judges,  that  some 
were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  decision  rendered,  and  the  tendency  was  to  shift 
the  blame  to  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  when  you  have  an  expert  there 
is  no  dodging.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  he  is  the  one  to  blame.  A  man  who  is  serv- 
ing as  an  expert  and  passing  his  judgment  on  stock,  has  to  do  it  without  fear  of 
any  man.    These  are  the  kind  of  men  we  must  select  for  this  purpose. 

J.  B.  HerklesSj  Henry  County.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  as  regards  the  man's  honesty.  I  have  no  one  to  favor.  We  showed  at 
some  eight  different  fairs  last  season  and  all  except  one  adopted  the  one  judge  sys- 
tem, and  our  exhibits  were  satisfactory.  We  had  more  dissatisfaction  with  three 
judges  than  with  one.  We  should  endeavor  to  educate  men  to  the  expert  system. 
We  have  been  talking  a  plan  up  to  bring  about  this  expert  system  everywhere. 
A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  might  hold  a  shearing  here  and  send  a  man 
out  to  pass  on  sheep,  and  ask  him  questions  after  he  comes  back  as  to  why  he  gave 
such  an  animal  the  premium.    We  need  competent  men. 

T.  C.  Phelps,  I  have  been  an  exhibitor  for  many  years,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence I  think  the  one  judge  system  is  best.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Mitchell  has  not  pre- 
pared a  paper,  but  he  has  pretty  well  covered  the  ground,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
the  recomendations  made  by  him. 
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J.  L.  ThompsoUj  Qrani  Ooimty.  By  experts,  of  coarse,  we  mean  a  class  of  men 
who  are  competent  to  judge  stock,  and  we  have  not  many  of  them,  bat  we  wUl 
have  to  ase  what  we  have.  The  point  is,  we  should  establish  a  type  and  know 
what  type  or  class  of  animals  to  show  sacoessfally  which  will  be  the  means  of 
leading  us  on  in  the  right  direction.  When  we  depend  on  a  picked-np  committee 
we  judge  from  one  idea  here  and  another  there.  The  animal  may  win  here  in 
Indiana  but  not  in  Illinois,  fiat  when  we  have  an  expert  judge  he  will  establish 
a  type  of  the  different  classes  of  animals.  Frequently  each  member  of  these 
picked-up  committ4'e8  has  a  type  of  his  own,  and  it  don't  work  satisfactory.  Last 
season  I  showed  at  Columbus,  the  committee  had  no  idea  about  properly  awarding 
premiums.  Here  we  had  the  expert  system,  which  worked  nicely.  Illinois  had  a 
picked-up  committee  which  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Aa  far  as  I  know  the 
expert  system  has  given  satisfaction  where  tried,  fiy  this  we  know  what  kind  of 
sheep  will  win,  and  if  we  show  again  we  know  what  kind  to  take;  but  who  knows 
what  kind  of  animals  judged  by  a  picked-up  committee  to  breed  for  winners. 

Mr.  MiteheU.  The  breeders  last  year  named  men  to  go  out  as  experts  who 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  You  sometimes  name  -men  who  are  strangers, 
you  do' not  know  their  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  nor  whether  some  of  these 
men  would  not  be  controlled  by  exhibitors.  We  should  understand  their  record. 
Every  man  before  going  out  as  an  expert  should  have  a  certificate  of  good  stand- 
ing from  where  he  lives.  If  I  were  asked  to  go  out  to  judge  stock,  and  should  be 
asked  for  such  a  certificate  I  would  not  feel  hurt  at  all.  It  is  just  that  we  should 
require  such  a  certificate.  Whenever  the  sheep  breeders  want  experts  be  sure  to . 
get  men  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with.  There  has  been  trouble  sometimes  by  not 
selecting  trustworthy  men. 

J.  B.  HerkUss.  There  has  not  been  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  among  the 
sheep  breederp.  We  stand  by  any  man  that  our  Association  recommends.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  before  we  aHjourn  to  take  some  measures  te  revise  our  pre- 
mium list,  as  also  this  matter  of  judging.  We  want  it  uniform  all  over  the 
country  in  both  county  and  Statts  fairs 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  competent  experts  in  our  Association,  but  lack  edu- 
cation. Who  will  educate  them  ?  I  would  say  we  can,  if  we  could  have  sheep- 
shearing  at  some  central  point  and  let  them  try  their  skill  at  judging  here.  I 
think  the  score  card  is  a  failure.  Sometimes  the  best  experts  in  the  country  make 
mistakes,  but  we  might  have  somebody  at  this  shearing  that  would  teach  us  some- 
thing that  would  be  of  great  value  to  us. 

tS.  W.  Dungan,  Johnson  County.  I  think  Mr.  Herkless  made  a  good  suggestion 
as  to  the  revision  of  the  premium  list  and  experts.  Perhaps  you  had  best  put  it 
In  the  form  of  a  motion. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  judges  who  have  given  good  satisfac- 
tion, that  could  be  induced  to  come  to  this  shearing  as  instructors  and  teach  those 
who  aspire  to  become  judges  what  they  should  know?  We  have  men  of  that 
kind. 

S.  W.  Dungan.  •  Why  could  not  this  be  done  during  the  State  Fair? 

Mr.  Mitchell.     It  is  too  busy  a  time  then. 
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Mr.  Dvmgan,  It  occurs  to  me  it  would  be  lees  expense  then  than  at  any  other 
time. 

Mr,  Thompson,  We  want  men  to  do  this  work  so  those  looking  on  would  feel 
thej  were  doing  right.  People  make  mistakes  sometimes  which  are  amusing  to  us, 
but  not  so  much  so  when  the  ribbon  goes  to  some  one  else.  [Laughter].  I  notice 
committees  and  experts  spend  too  much  time  on  inferior  animals  that  don't  need  a 
moment's  consideration.  When  my  animals  are  inferior  I  want  to  get  them  into 
the  pen  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr,  Phelps,  I  think  myself  we  spend  too  much  time  on  sheep  that  are  inferior, 
but  still  we  should  use  courtesy  in  this  matter.  If  there  are  a  dozen  in  a  row  and 
two  or  three  of  them  are  close,  they  should  be  brought  together  and  compared  and 
not  spend  too  much  time  on  those  that  are  inferior. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Herkless,  J.  B.  Tomlinson,  Fielding  Beeler,  J.  L.  Thompson  and 
T.  C.  Phelps  were  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  list  of  experts. 


DISCUSSION   OF   LIVE  STOCK  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

J,  Strange^  Orant  County,  As  we  have  no  live  stock  sanitary  commission  it 
would  be  in  the  province  of  these  three  associations  to  look  after  that  matter.  I 
would  suggest  that  three  persons  be  appointed  by  this  Association  to  confer  with 
similar  committees  of  the  Shorthorn  and  Swine  Breeders'  Associations,  to  wait  on 
the  Legislature  in  the  interest  of  a  live  stock  sanitary  commission. 

Mr.  Mitehdl.  It  is  not  necessary.  Two  years  ago  Judge  Buckles  tried  to  get 
a  bill  of  that  kind  through  the  Legislature,  but  failed  by  the  "  dead  lock  "  coming 
on.  It  has  now  been  taken  up,  passed  to  the  second  reading  and  engrossed,  and 
you  can't  do  anything  with  it  after  it  is  engrossed.  It  is  changed  a  little  in  a  few 
places,  which  I  regret.  The  appointments  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
This  should  have  been  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  or  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, but  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
If  you  go  to  amending  this  bill  you  will  have  trouble.  There  will  be  three  or  four 
hundred  bills  before  that  body,  and  it  will  in  the  rush  be  thrown  aside.  While  it 
is  not  just  what  we  want,  it  is  better  than  no  bill  at  all. 

J.  W.  Robe.  Unless  a  recommendation  from  this  association  would  have  a 
wholesome  influence  towards  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  had  best  do  nothing. 

J.  Strange.  There  might  be  other  matters  in  connection  with  it,  such  as  the 
meat  trade  and  adulteration  of  food,  if  nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  done. 
Sometimes  there  is  dressed  meat  shipped  in  here  that  has  flies  in  it.  This  should 
be  remedied.  We  should  have  some  kind  of  a  commission  in  our  State  to  inspect 
meat.  It  is  the  logic  of  the  American  people  to  build  up  home  trade.  Meat  is  shipped 
here  from  the  west,  and  we  don't  know  wether  it  is  wholesome  or  not.  If  you  in- 
vestigate this  you  will  see  that  a  lar^e  amount  of  this  comes  from  Armour's  pack- 
ing house  at  Chicago.  They  are  crowding  out  the  inferior  article  and  shipping  it 
to  outside  points.  I  believe  a  legislative  committee  of  three  from  each  of  these 
associations  to  look  after  interests  of  this  kind  would  be  beneficial. 
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Mr,  MtteheU.  If  we  must  have  a  committee,  let  as  have  three  from  this  mk^ 
elation  and  three  from  the  Shorthorn  Breedenn ;  the  Swine  Breeders  are  trying  to 
work  up  a  bill  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Strange.  If  there  is  a  general  sanitary  bill,  there  is  no  need  of  the  Swine 
Breeders'  bill.    This  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Bill  should  cover  everything. 

Mr.  CowgUL  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  understand  the  question  before  the 
meeting.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  to  appoint  a  committee  by  this  association  to 
look  after  the  sanitary  interests  of  all  stock  or  sheep  only^ 

J.  Strange.    The  general  stock  industries. 

Mr.  MiteheU.  We  had  better  let  this  matter  alone.  There  are  some  as  prac- 
tical farmers  in  the  legislature  as  we  are,  and  we  had  better  let  them  alone  with 
it.  If  we  can  do  anything  privately,  well  and  good,  but  let  us  not  appoint  a  com- 
mittee. 

/.  N.  Cotton  J  Marion  Omnly.  I  can  not  see  but  what  this  committee  will  do 
good  if  it  is  to  look  after  legislation  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  industrial  associ- 
ations. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  each  one  to  consider  himself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  and  speak  to  the  legislators  and  let  your  wants  be  known. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No,  sir;  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  I 
am  in  favor  of  appointing  a  committee. 

Mr.  Strange.  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  have  said  to  me,  "  Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  we  will  try  and  work  in  your  interest." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Decatur  County.  1  have  been  interviewing  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature to-day,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  to-night  they  have  a  meeting  to 
draft  a  bill  to  meet  this  very  case,  that  all  animals  slaughtered  shall  be  inspected 
on  foot.  It  is  important  that  this  association  should  appoint  a  committee  to  meet 
with  them,  and  tell  them  what,  we  want,  and  the  Shorthorn  men  should  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  have  this  meat  inspected? 
Is  every  town  throughout  the  country  to  have  an  inspector? 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Every  town  of  1,500  inhabitants  shall  have  an  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Commissioners  or  Judge  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  can  not  be  as  many  inspectors  aa  butchers  and  in  the 
little  towns  you  will  drive  these  out.  If  you  undertake  this,  yon  will  get  in  deep 
water. 

Messrs.  J.  Strange,  I.  N.  Cotton  and  Calvin  Cowgill  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  legislation. 

On  motion  of  Robert  Mitchell  the  convention  adjourned  until  8.30  A.  m. 

Thursday,  January  24, 1889. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  with  President  Dnngan  in  tbe 
chair. 

Mr.  Mitchell  from  the  committee  on  ren'ilutions  presented  the  following,  which 
were  adopted : 
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Besolvedj  That  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association  heartily  concur  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  passing  the  Senate  Bill,  giving  in- 
creased protection  to  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Resolvedf  That  we  respectfully  ask  our  representatives  in  Congress  from  Indi- 
ana to  give  this  Senate  bill  their  support. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  following  discussion  ensued  : 

Mr,  GowgilL  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  precisely  what  the  improvements  in 
that  bill  are,  over  the  present  law  regarding  the  protection  of  wool.  I  am  satis- 
fied from  the  'reports  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  especially  in  the  Journal  of 
day  before  yesterday,  that  the  duty  is  increased  considerably  above  what  it  is  under 
the  present  law.  I  recollect  from  the  report  of  the  Journal  it  divided  wool  into 
three  classes— combing,  cloth  and  carpet  wool.  The  duty  on  the  two  first  is  twelve 
oents  anc^ somewhat  higher  on  carpet  wool.  It  also  proposes  to  levy  a  heavy  duty 
upon  weight  shoddy  wool  and  rags  which  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  wool  in- 
terest which  is  about  the  extent  of  my  information  regarding  this  matter. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  further  reported  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  action  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  Stevenson  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

Dr.  Alexander  C.  Stevenson  was  born  in  Woodford  County  Ky.,  November, 
1802,  died  at  his  home  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  January  2, 1889.  In  the  death  of  Dr. 
Stevenson  the  State  has  lost  a  prominent  and  honored  citizen;  the  wool  growers  an 
active  member.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  live 
stock  associations  of  the  State  until  death  claimed  him.  His  work  on  earth  for 
the  cause  of  agriculture  will  be  as  enduring  a  monument  as  time  itself.  We  rec- 
ommend that  a  few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  association  be  taken  to  give  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  this  convention  on  the  death  of  this  honored  member. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  A.  C.  STEVENSON. 

Dr,  Ryland  T.  Brown^  Indianapolis,  There  is  some  propriety  in  calling  on  me 
for  remarks  at  this  time.  I  was  an  associate  of  Dr.  Stevenson  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  know  somewhat  of  his  worth.  With 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  fine  stock,  Dr.  Stevenson  was  the  foremost  stock  man 
in  organizing  the  present  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  were  three  leading 
spirits  in  Indiana  to  whom  we  are  indebted  to-day  for  our  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture (all  of  whom  have  passed  away),  and  all  that  it  has  done  in  the  various  in- 
terests of  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Those  three  men  were  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  Dr.  Stevenson  and  General  Orr,  of  Laporte ;  they  shouldered  the  whole 
business  at  the  start,  working  a  bill  creating  the  State  Board  through  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1850.  It  first  contemplated  the  organization  of  county  societies.  The 
State  Society  is  built  on  the  organization  of  county  societies,  which  was  created  by 
a  delegate  Board  from  the  county  organizations.  It  was  hard  work  to  get  up 
enough  societies  to  organize  a  State  Board ;  but  in  1852  they  succeeded  in  getting 
here  a  del^ation  representing  about  twenty-five  societies  out  of  the  ninety-two 
counties,  and  proceeded  with  that  delegation  to  sustain  the  Board.  The  act  had 
appointed  a  State  Board  in  its  creatiop,  but  it  never  acted  as  a  Board  only  to  get 
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np  county  societies.  In  tbe  organization  of  the^e  societies  they  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  delegate  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  proceeded  to  create  the  State 
Fair.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  number  of  papers  that  the  first  State  Fair  was  held 
at  Lafayette,  which  is  a  mistake.  We  held  a  State  Fair  in  Indianapolis  in  1852  at 
Military  Park,  and  we  had  a  good  fair  and  fine  stock.  Dr.  Stevenson  led  in  the 
stock  interest.  It  was  a  close  contest  between  him  and  Qen.  Sol.  Meredith.  Dr. 
Stevenson  Exhibited  full-blooded  Merino  sheep,  the  first  introduced  in  Indiana, 
and  some  Shorthorn  cattle.  He  did  not  import  any  until  two  years  later,  when  he 
went  to  England  and  selected  a  herd.  The  first  brought  to  this  country  was 
brought  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  1854.  The  State  hps  maintained  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  from  that  time  on.  Gen.  Orr  succeeded  Gov.  Wright  for  one  year — 
the  year  1854 — and  then  Dr.  Stevenson  held  the  office  of  President  up  to  1860, 
when  he  declined  serving  any  longer,  but  still  retained  his  place  as  the*head  and 
front  of  the  stock  interest  in  Indiana,  and  held  it  until  old  age  prevented  him 
from  taking  care  of  stock.  He  owned  2,000  acres  of  land  a^  fine  as  any  in  the 
blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky.  I  remember  of  talking  with  him  about  his  blue 
grass,  for  we  had  a  discussion  here  once  about  blue  gras.4,  and  the  Doctor  concur- 
red in  what  I  said,  that  blue  grass  is  not  an  imported  grass,  but  a  native  grass,  and 
was  found  along  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  when  the  white  man  fint 
came  here.  I  remember  talking  with  the  Indian  chief  Chozino  up  on  the  Mis&is- 
sinnewa,  and  he  could  not  tell  from  where  it  came  It  is  growing  wild  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  Montana.  When  the  botanist  of  the  United  States  made  an 
examination  of  the  wild  grasses  he  said  blue  grass  was  a  native  of  Indiana,  and 
grew  here  better  than  in  Kentucky.  Dr.  Stevenson  never  lost  his  interest  in  the 
agricultural  industries  of  the  State,  but  his  specialty  was  sheep  and  Shorthorn 
cattle.  The  Association  of  Wool  Growers  and  Shorthorn  breeders  owe  their  origin 
to  Dr.  Stevenson. 

Fielding  BeeUt-j  Indianapolis.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Stevenson  for 
many  years,  even  as  far  back  as  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  of  this  State,  and  more  so  since  the  organization  of  the  State  Fair.  We 
could  hardly  hold  a  fair  without  him.  He  has  done  more  perhaps  to  forward 
the  stock  interests  of  the  State,  especially  sheep  and  cattle,  than  any  other  man 
and  was  the  earliest  breeder  on  a  large  scale  in  the  State.  He  wan  a  member  of 
this  organization  and  an  honorary  member  until  death.  He  was  with  us  two  yean 
ago  and  we  older  members  of  this  association  know  the  interest  he  took  in  sheep 
husbandry  in  connection  with  all  other  industries  of  the  State.  The  dogs  in  his 
section  of  country  became  so  annoying,  that  he  abandoned  sheep  husbandry  and 
took  up  the  cattle  interest.    I  think  in  his  death  we  have  sufiered  a  great  loss. 

J,  W.  Bobtj  Greenea^tle,  There  is  one  little  feature  of  his  character  which 
came  out  recently,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  He  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  degree 
of  intelligence  and  doctor  of  medicine,  his  mind  was  always  on  some  grand  and 
intelligent  theme,  carrying  out  his  thoughts  in  literature  and  study  in  this  way. 
He  would  discuss  at  meal  time  some  intelligent  and  interesting  topic  and  made  his 
reading  conform  to  this  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  of  his  friends  visited 
him  during  his  last  sickness  and  one  of  them  said  to  me  he  could  sit  and  hear  him 
talk  for  hours,  his  discourse  was  always  so  full  of  interest  bqt  at  that  time  he  was 
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• 
not  able  to  talk  much.    Only  last  year  or  year  before,  the  institution  at  Greenoastle 
(DePauw  University)  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LLD.    He  waa  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  title. 

Dr.  Brown,  At  the  first  medical  convention  in  Indiana  there  were  about  fifty 
doctors  present.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  one  of  twelve  who  held  diplomas  from  a  med- 
ical college.  The  others  were  good  mtn  but  held  no  diplomas.  The  men  educated 
at  medical  colleges  were  scarce  in  those  dayg.     He  graduated  at  Transylvania. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson,  from  the  Committee  on  Expert  Judges,  recommended  the 
following  gentlemen  as  *^ competent''  to  judge  sheep : 

Long  wool — T.  W.  Samuels,  of  Kentucky,  S.  W.  Dung  an,  T.  C.  Phelps,  W.  D. 
Privett,  J.  R,  Tomlinson  and  J.  B.  Herkless. 

Fine  wool — J.  L.  Thompson,  Uriah  Privett,  Thomas  Wilhoit  and  Harvey  Col- 
lins. 

Middle  wool — Cal  Darnell,  Mortimer  Levering,  Uriah  Privett,  J.  C.  Phelps 
and  John  B.  Tomlinson. 

All  around  judges— S.  W.  Dungan,  T.  C.  Phelps,  W.  D.  Privett,  J.  R.  Tomlin- 
son, Cal  Darnell  and  U.  Privett. 

Mr,  Mitchell.  I  believe  the  report  ehould  be  amended,  instead  of  using  the 
word  "  expert,"  use  the  word  "  competent"  That  word  "  expert "  implies  a  great 
deal.    I  think  we  should  modify  it  a  little. 

Mr.  Thompson.    I  have  it  **  competent "  to  make  "  experts  "  judges. 

Mr.  Mitchell.    That  will  do. 

Mr.  Thompson,  One  reason  we  make  it  general,  the  State  Board  of  Illinois  has 
asked  us  to  select  men  that  they  can  use  if  desired. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Suppose  the  State  Fair  should  adopt  a  section  consisting  of 
sheep  under  the  various  breeds,  it  would  justify  selecting  a  man  for  the  three  dif- 
ferent breeds. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  as  amended. 

WHl  W.  White,  of  I^raiMin^  Ind.j  read  a  paper  entitled : 

HOW   SHALL   WE  MANAGE  TO  GET   EAKLY    LAMBS? 

I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  I  feel  myself  competent  to  instruct  the 
members  of  this  association,  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  sheep  culture, 
and  thus  accumulated  by  actual  experience  vaster  and  richer  stores  of  information 
than  is  possible  for  one  of  my  age  to  possess.  But  it  is  healthful  to  people  in  all 
departments  of  business,  to  be  reminded  occasionally  of  things  they  already  un- 
derstand. That  they  may  be  induced  to  arouce  themselves  and  make  an  effort  to 
reach  a  higher  plane.  So  if  we  can  succeed  in  bringing  out  a  discussion  on  any 
point  from  you  who  are  informed  on  this  subject;  or  if  anything  can  be  said 
which  will  stimulate  the  general  farmer  who  is  continually  neglecting  his  flocks, 
thereby  losing  money  himself  and  discouraging  others  in  the  business,  or  if 
anything  said  in  this  paper,  or  may  be  drawn  out  from  others  by  it  that  will 
open  and  illuminate  the  way  of  any  beginner,  I  shall  be  gratified,  and  feel  that 
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my  time  has  not  been  misspent.  We  have  for  oar  consideration  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  complex  subjects  with  which  the 
sheep  breeder  is  concerned.  Because  the  question  of  early  lambs  is  the  all  absorb- 
ing: question  with  sheep  raisers,  as  they  grow  out  better  and  develop  into  a  much 
higher  grade  of  animals,  leaves  the  ewe  in  much  better  condition  in  the  fall,  and 
bring  better  prices  in  an  early  market.  As  to  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  sheep 
breeder  from  early  lambs  there  can  be  no  doubt  But  is  there  any  way  to  influence 
and  control  our  flocks  in  this  regard  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature  which  can  not 
be  overcome,  and  which  renders  all  eflbrts  in  this  direction  fruitless?  Or,  is  not 
there  some  way  to  care  for  our  males  and  females?  Isn't  there  something  in  the 
kind  of  food ;  in  the  temperature  and  general  condition  and  healthf ulness  of  flocks ; 
which  will  enable  us  in  a  measure  to  overcome  nature ;  by  which  we  may  not  only 
increase  the  productiveness  of  our  flocks  and  bring  forth  strong,  vigorous  lambs, 
but  also  to  bring  them  'upon  the  stage  of  existence  earlier  in  the  spring  than  is 
usually  done.  If  such  a  thing  is  possible,  it  is  very  important  that  it  be  given  a 
very  careful  consideration  by  every  sheep  breeder. 

The  question  as  to  early  or  late  lambs  is  one  that  each  breeder  must  settle  for 
himself,  according  to  the  climate  and  his  convenience  for  caring  for  them.  For 
the  range  flockm aster  there  is  only  one  answer  to  the  question.  He  mut»t  so  time 
the  service  as  to  bring  lambing  on  grass.  The  grower  in  the  agricultural  regions, 
and  especially  those  who  form  this  organization,  have  other  considerations.  With 
early  mutton  lambs  in  view,  January  and  February  lambing  is  indispensable  to 
the  highest  measure  of  profit.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it  pajs  to  raise  early 
lambs.  First,  if  your  lambs  are  dropped  in  January  and  February,  they  will  be 
ready  for  market  by  the  first  of  May,  and  bring  nearly  twice  as  much  as  late 
ones.  Second,  by  fall  your  old  ewes  are  fat,  and  those  you  do  not  want  to  keep  as 
breeders  will  bring  a  good  price  on  the  market.  In  considering  this  question,  it 
naturally  divides  itself  and  falls  under  three  general  heads;  first,  is  management 
and  care  of  ram  and  ewes  during  breeding  season ;  second,  is  management  and 
care  of  ewe  and  lamb  immediately  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  lamb;  third, 
management  and  care  of  lamb  at  weaning  time.  These  are  the  three  important 
epochs  in  the  life  of  a  sheep,  and  upon  the  careful  and  painstaking  attention  of 
the  flockmaster  at  these  times  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  business.  At 
these  times  we  can  make  money  or  lose  it  very  easy.  The  selection  of  a  ram  is 
very  important.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  results,  even  with  the  best  of 
ewes,  if  they  are  served  with  poor  rams.  In  selecting  these  there  are  some  points 
which  should  be  carefully  looked  for,  and  others  that  ought  to  be  just  as  carefully 
avoided.  Always  select  a  ram  whose  ears  are  warm,  as  a  cold-eared,  cold-blooded 
animal  is  of  no  value.  The  scrotum  should  be  well  covered,  and  the  wool  joining 
onto  the  belly.  The  spermatic  cord  thick  and  large.  Skin  of  a  bright  ruby  color ; 
as  a  large  pendulus  scrotum,  with  small  cords,  betoken  a  weak  constitution.  And 
as  an  additional  guarantee  of  good  constitution,  a  ram  should  be  sought  which 
has>  short-brood  head  and  powerful  jaws.  The  lower  jaw  spread  well  apart.  Be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  under  the  tongue  are  the  salivary  glands,  and  if  the  jaws 
are  well  spread  these  glands  will  be  large  and  afford  a  good  supply  of  aaliva;  a 
very  important  assistant  to  digestion  and  feebleness  of  constitution.    A  lon^  head 
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and  narrow  jaw  denote  a  deficient  supplj  of  saliva,  consequent  lacking  of  diges- 
tion and  feebleness  of  constitution.  The  great  safety  lies  in  the  selection  of  a  ram 
that  has  the  fewest  defects.  Although  breeding  from  the  prize  winners  is  not  ab- 
Bolatelj  safe.  Beware  of  a  ram  which  requires  to  be  reshorn  in  August  in  order  to 
lighten  his  burden  and  cool  his  blood  so  as  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  the  autumn  service.  Constitution  is  nine  points  of  the  ram ;  as  to  defects  to  be 
avoided,  steep  rump,  crooked  leg  are  all  signs  of  weakness,  still,  however,  objec- 
tionable these  points  may  be,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  with  flat  nostrils 
and  weak  posters;  a  straight  thin  ewe  nose  and  thin  ewe  fleece  all  of  which  denote 
poor  constitution.  The  test  of  the  first  importance  is  the  bright  rosy  skin  ;  a  ram 
may  have  defects,  but  if  he  has  this  he  has  constitution.  The  ram  after  being 
selected  and  decided  upon  should  be  in  a  strong  healthy  condition,  liberally,  but 
not  overfed,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  ewes  except  in  putting 
time.  About  the  first  of  August  the  ram  should  be  taken  up  and  stall  fed ;  their 
is  nothing  better  than  oats  and  a  litte  wheat  occasionally  will  be  beneficial.  As 
far  as  possible  breed  your  ewes  in  September  i^nd  October.  Although  a  late  lamb 
is  "perhaps"  better  than  no  lamb  at  all,  but  they  never  add  any  beauty  to  the 
flock.  In  using  a  ram,  if  he  be  young,  it  is  neciessary  to  begin  work  with  him  a 
few  days  before  you  wish  to  breed  the  entire  flock,  as  they  frequently  refuse  to 
work  at  all.  The  shears  should  be  used  on  both  ewe  and  ram  so  as  to  avoid  anv 
obstruction. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  general  makeup  of  the  breeding  ewe  is  a  small 
matter.  But  in  her  lies  the  germ  which  develops  your  future  flock  for  better  or 
worse.  The  ram  which  sired  your  iambs  gets  his  potency  from  his  dam.  The 
lamb  must  draw  its  support  both  before  and  after  birth  from  its  mother.  There- 
fore, in  making  up  the  breeding  flock  let  every  defective  ewe  be  rigidly  rejected. 
In  a  wild  state,  where  the  weakest  perish,  and  only  the  strongest  survive,  nature 
breeds  all  the  while  a  better  and  better  type.  But  in  an  artificial  condition,  where 
all  the  animals  are  preserved,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  we  have  the  reverse.  Man 
must  perform  the  office  of  nature  by  rejecting  the  defective  specimens.  A  great 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  ram  should  also  be  sought  in  the  ewe.  The 
greatest  point  of  difference,  of  course,  must  be  determined  by  the  sexual  functions. 
The  principal  faults  of  carcass  are  too  narrow  chested,  or  between  the  fore  legs ; 
too  much  slope  on  rump,  and  the  most  general  of  all  faults,  too  thin  through 
hams,  giving  them  a  pinched-in  appearance  from  behind.  The  breeding  ewes 
oiight  to  be  subjected  to  the  best  possible  hygienic  influences,  the  most  important  of 
w  hich  are  good  ventillation,  dry  quarters  and  abundance  of  exercise.  They  should 
receive  but  little  if  any  corn  during  gestation.  Torn  your  ram  with  ewes  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Take  him  out  about  10  next  day  and  feed  him.  This 
will  give  him  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  he  will  persuade  with  increased  en- 
ergy. From  this  frequent  turning  in  draws  the  attention  of  ewes.  As  soon  as  one 
is  served  turn  it  out.  From  his  persuasion  and  the  friction  of  thought  running 
through  the  mind  has  an  influence  which  bears  favorably  upon  the  reproductive 
passions,  as  any  little  school  boy  can  testify  to  this.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  ewes  be  in  good  condition,  but  not  exceedingly  fat.  Salt  them  fre- 
quently, and  keep  the  blood  in  good  condition.    See  that  their  kidneys  are  not  too 
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active  froom  green  food,  afl  clover  and  other  influences.  The  kidneys  are  in  sfm- 
path3r  with  the  glands  of  the  womb,  as  you  all  know,  this  organ  acting  as  a  sponge, 
continually  absorbing  the  impurities  of  the  blood.  .Thus  we  see  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  the  system  as  healthy  as  possible.  Says  Dr.  Draper:  *'The 
rapidity  with'whicli  deleterious  substances  are  conveyed  out  of  the  system  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  if  a  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  taken  it  may  be  found  by  suit- 
able  tests  in  urine  passed  ten  minutes  afterward."  Any  thing  that  is  so  exceedingly 
active  or  washy  as  green  clover  has  a  tendency  at  least  to  cause  abortion,  and  there 
are  some  reasons  for  the  belief  that  there  is  something  in  the  inward  heat  of  a 
sheep  which  would  not  only  produce  the  same  result,,  but  hinder  conception, 
thereby  increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  very  early  lambs ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome,  in  some  degree  at  least,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  breeding  flock  lowered  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  amount  of  shade  and 
pure  water.  And  beneficial  results  might  be  obtained  in  this  direction  by  chang- 
ing the  usual  time  of  shearing,  thereby  diminishing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  very 
early  lambs.  For  our  beet  wooled  sheep  I  seldom  get  in  lamb  until  cold  weather. 
The  earliest  lamb  we  ever  had  was  on  Christmas  day,  and  it  out  of  a  ewe  of  poor 
quality  and  but  little  wool.  We  have  noticed  that  scalawag  ewes,  with  scarcely 
enough  wool  to  keep  them  warm,  have  the  earliest  lambs.  Sheep,  and  especially 
'*  breeding  ewes,"  should  have,  as  near  as  possible,  but  one  shepherd,  should  be 
dealt  with  gently  and  fed  regularly,  as  any  sudden  fright  or  over-feed  is  also  liable 
to  cause  abortion.  It  takes  but  a  small  amount  of  corn  to  produce  this  result. 
They  should  not  be  confined  in  their  house,  but  allowed  to  run  in  and  out  at 
pleasure. 

For  they  will  lose  their  wool  and  produce  weak  lambs  if  warmly  housed. 
From  the  fact  of  the  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  sheep,  which  cause  them  to  all 
get  ready  at  the  same  time  to  pass  through  gate-ways  and  in  and  out  of  their  house. 
All  portals  should  be  made  exceedingly  wide,  or  provided  with  wings,  so  if  more 
than  one  attempts  to  enter,  they  will  give  and  again  spring  back  to  their  proper 
places.  We  have  a  condition  powder  we  can  recommend  for  ticks  and  general  con- 
dition. Being  of  our  own  compound,  consequently  the  proposition  is  not  very 
accurate.  Take  charcoal  (hickory  we  prefer),  powder  it.  (For  required  amount, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  be  governed  by  size  of  flock.)  Put  in  sulphur  until  well 
colored,  then  salt,  gympson  seed,  a  little  lime  and  enough  bran  to  make  them  eat  it 
well.  Keep  continually  in  their  house.  There  is  another  very  important  thing  in 
the  management  of  sheep  and  especially  breeding  ewes.  That  is  the  manner  of 
taking  hold  of  them.  Should  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  catch  one,  take  the 
left  hind  leg  in  your  right  hand,  let  it  kick  back  in  your  left  arm,  place  hand  under 
chin  and  let  go  of  leg.  Should  it  attempt  to  run,  throw  its  head  up.  Yon  have  it 
powerless ;  but  if  at  any  time  you  can  slip  up  and  place  one  hand  on  top  of  head 
the  other  under  chin,  we  prefer  this  method  from  all  others.  As  soon  as  the  lamb 
is  found  after  birth,  its  nose  should  be  cleaned  out  that  it  may  breathe  freely,  and 
then,  together  with  its  mother,  be  separated  from  the  flock  until  it  is  able  to  dis- 
tingniph  its  mother  from  other  members  of  the  flock  All  wool  should  be  carefully 
clipped  from  around  the  udder  and  the  milk  started  from  each  teat,  as  it  some- 
times so  clogs,  that  a  weak  lamb  cannot  stnrt  the  flow,  but  as  far  as  possible  let  the 
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lamb  find  noarishment  itself.  If  at  bdj  time  the  preientation  of  lamb  is  irregular, 
or  any  trouble  arises,  assistance  should  be  given  immediately,  which  is  very  easy, 
but  we  will  not  attempt  any  instructions  on  this  point  in  the  presence  of  our  vet- 
erinary suixeon.  If  at  any  time  the  ewe  fails  to  own  her  lamb,  there  are  different 
methods  recommended,  such  as  shutting  them  in  a  pen  so  dark  that  she  can  neither 
see  nor  hear  anything  but  her  lamb,  and  rub  brandy  on  the  lamb's  rump  and  ewe's 
nose.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  lamb  so  that  its  mother  will  be  induced  to 
lick  it. 

To  make  an  ewe  take  another  lamb  after  she  has  lost  her  own,  tie  the  skin  of 
the  latter  on  the  '* adopted"  youngster.  If  at  any  time  the  lamb  is  weak  and 
sickly  give  it  a  spoonful!  of  hog's  lard,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  a  half  hour  if  no  bet- 
ter, as  this  cuts  all  phlegm  and  makes  breathing  more  easy  and  gives  strength  and 
tone  to  the  system.  But  of  all  things  there  is  nothing  like  sunshine  for  young  lambs. 
This  gives  them  more  strength  and  growth  than  anything  else.  Should  they  get 
chilled  at  aiiy  time  give  them  some  rum  with  a  little  asafoetida  dissolved  in  it.  This 
we  would  recommend  to  have  ever  ready  for  use.  We  do  not  think  it  best  to  cas- 
trate or  even  dock  lambs  except  breeders,  which  should  be  done  in  the  evening  after 
about  two  days  old.  For  docking  stunts  the  growth  to  some  extent.  Last  year  we 
weighed  two  twins  (bucks)  weighing  six  and  twelve  pounds  respectively;  we 
docked  the  latter  and  weighed  again  in  one  week,  and  the  former  made  the  most 
gain.  A  sheep  box  should  be  mounted  on  a  sled,  so  if  a  lamb  is  dropped  in  the 
field  you  can  easily  (by  hooking  onto  a  gentle  horse,  or  behind  the  farm  wagon) 
haul  them  home.  The  box  should  have  a  partition  at  one  end,  so  the  ewe  can  lick 
her  lamb,  but  can  not  step  on  it.  Feed  ewes  oats  and  bran  soaked  in  milk  and 
dishwater ;  have  troughs  low  enough  that  lambs  may  learn  to  eat  with  them.  And 
as  soon  as  they  have  learned,  construct  a  partition  that  they  may  go  in  and  eat  at 
leisure  of  food,  if  possible  soaked  in  sweet  milk.  A  rye  pasture  joining:  barn  will 
be  excellent  for  an  hour  or  two's  sun  each  day.  Manure  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  barn,  as  the  gases  arising  from  it  are  very  unhealthy.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  causes  of  bad  outcome  with  pregnant  ewes,  failure  of  milk,  dis- 
owning of  lambs,  fever,  shedding  of  wool  and  perhaps  death.  One  of  the  most  crit- 
ical periods  in  the  life  of  a  lamb  is  at  weaning  time.  They  should  be  turned  in  a 
field  with  plenty  of  shade,  water,  and  short,  sweet  grass.  A  good  plan  is  to  turn  in 
with  them  an  old  ewe,  to  lead  them  to  water  and  keep  them  gentle.  A  little  oats, 
fed  daily,  will  be  beneficial.  We  have  had  them  to  get  snagged  from  running  in 
the  woods,  or  otherwise  wounded  and  fly-blown.  We  know  of  nothing  better  than 
turpentine  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  in  it.  Have  cured  bad  cases  with  one  appli- 
cation. Calomel  is  recommended  to  be  excellent,  especially  for  the  deep  recesses 
about  the  ears.  We  would  say  in  conclusion  that  there  are  only  three  short  peri- 
ods each  year  that  sheep  require  any  extra  attention  ;  these  are,  in  breeding  season, 
lambing  time  and  weaning  time.  After  having  passed  through  two  of  the  most  try- 
ing and  most  difltreBsing  years  ever  passed  through  in  Indiana,  by  one  who  has  but 
only  reached  his  first  ecore  years,  we  have  had  b»it  little  encouragement  to  work  for 
the  interest  of  the  future  sheep.  But  has  it  not  taught  us  a  lesson  by  which  we 
may  all  be  benefited  ?  We  have  learned  tliat  it  is  the  pheep  that  stands  the  drought 
and  cold  heti  of  all  other  farm  animals,  and,  to  the  amount  of  money  invested. 
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brings  in  the  greatest  returns.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  government.  Should  this  production  reach  anj  farmer  who 
does  not  raise  these  most  prpfitable  of  all  farm  stock ;  should  he  once  become  ac- 
quainted and  attached  to  a  business  that  furnishes  both  food  and  clothing  with  lit- 
tle cost ;  and  on  account  of  their  quiet  and  harmless  nature,  whose  children  might 
feed  and  control  them  with  pleasure  and  instruction;  he  certainly  would  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  the  animal  nearest  perfecting  the  wants  of  men  than  any 
other  known  to  the  human  family,  as  they  have  ever  furnished  him  food,  cloth- 
ing and  drink. 

DISCUSSION. 

7.  N.  Cotton.  I  have  failed  for  two  years  to  have  early  lambs.  I  tnmed  my 
buck  in  with  my  ewes,  and  to-day  out  of  a  flock  of  thirty  ewes  I  have  not  a  single 
lamb.    I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  lambs  two  weeks  old. 

Mr,  BeeUr.  If  the  gentleman  will  go  down  in  Brown  county  and  gather  up 
some  of  the  old  ewes  trailing  over  those  famous  hills,  he  will  have  early  lambs. 
Lambs  which  come  along  in  January  and  February  are  generally  from  these  kind 
of  ewes. 

Mr,  Beeler,  Jimson  seed  is  used  and  given  to  sheep  in  a  powder,  but  should 
be  used  with  discretion.  I  never  select  bucks  with  extra  broad  heads ;  when  they 
have  extra  large  heads  they  don't  breed  well. 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  kind  of  sheep  of  which  Mr.  Beeler 
speaks  to  get  early  lambs  I  will  quit  the  business. 

Thomas  Nelson,  Parke  County.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  well  entertained  by  the 
paper  read  by  our  young  friend,  and  while  there  may  be  several  items  in  the  essay 
to  which  several  of  us  might  object,  still  if  all  the  wool  growers  attending  this 
meeting  would  make  it  a  point  to  prepare  themselves  as  he  has  done,  we  would 
have  a  more  entertaining  meeting. 

Mr.  Miiehell.  The  paper  read  was  a  good  one,  but  there  is  one  thing  we  should 
hold  in  view  in  all  our  State  Institute  meetings^  that  is,  the  highest  compliment 
paid  to  any  paper  is  the  severest  criticism.  There  is  nothing  that  can  discourage 
so  much  as  to  pass  a  paper  by  and  not  say  anything  about  it.  We  should  have 
discussion  on  these  papers.  If  I  write  a  paper  I  consider  it  a  high  compliment  to 
me  if  you  discuss  that  paper.  Our  discussion  is  not  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  but  is 
of  a  character  that  we  may  be  benefitted  by  it. 

Will  W.  While,  Johnson  County.  I  do  not  take  any  offense  at  this  criticism ; 
there  are  many  things  we  can  not  explain  on  paper.  Sheep  are  the  nearest  thing 
to  children,  and  in  some  respects  require  similar  treatment.  Lambs  seem  to  be 
troubled  sometimes  with  phlegm  in  their  throats.  For  this  I  give  a  teaspoonful  of 
lard.  For  lambs  that  have  become  chilled,  brandy  and  sulphur  is  good.  I  have 
brought  many  through  in  that  way.  Sheep  turned  in  a  Jimson  grove  will  eat  it. 
I  believe  it  is  good  for  them.  I  aim  to  supply  them  with  this  seed  but  shall  en- 
deavor to  use  caution.  I  let  my  Jimson  grow  and  gather  it  in  the  fall  to  sapply 
my  sheep. 
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Mt,  Beder.  As  to  handling  early  lambe  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  they 
haye  become  chilled,  I  have  put  them  in  warm  water  and  saved  many  lambs  by 
such  treatment.  I  never  could  succeed  in  saving  many  by  laying  them  by  the  fire. 
In  using  water  I  would  have  it  moderately  warm,  so  you  can  put  your  hand  in  it. 
When  it  has  revived  up,  give  a  little  warm  milk.  When  I  use  spirits,  I  use  g^n 
instead  of  brandy. 

O.  G,  Thompson.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  raising  early  lambs  for 
market.  I  find  I  have  to  use  extra  care  and  attention  in  the  way  of  shelter  and 
feed  if  lambs  come  in  cold  weather.  I  find  it  don't  pay  me  to  have  them  oome 
before  good  weather,  so  they  can  get  grass.  I  bred  my  ewes  last  fall,  aiming  them 
to  come  about  the  first  of  April,  and  I  expect  to  have  as  large  lambs  in  July  as  if 
they  had  come  in  February  or  March. 

Hon,  Calvin  ChvogiU.  I  long  since  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  my  friend, 
Mr.  Thompson.  It  don't  pay  to  try  to  raise  early  lambs.  Perhaps  where  you  are 
near  a  good  market  with  a  small  flock,  it  may  pay  to  have  them  come  early  to  get 
in  market  early,  but  if  you  have  a  large  flock,  from  80  to  100  ewes,  you  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  your  ewe  don't  hold  as  good  flesh  as  she  would,  if 
she  did  not  Iamb  until  spring.  The  extra  care  required  is  very  plain,  and  in  my 
judgment  there  is  very  little  advantage,  if  any,  in  winter  lambs  over  spring  lambs. 
I  aim  to  have  my  lambs  dropped  in  April  and  May,  and  from  my  observation,  by 
weaning  time,  which  is  about  the  first  of  September,  my  lambs  are  as  good  as  lambs 
which  come  in  winter.  Again,  my  ewes  are  in  good  condition.  I  have  grass  for 
them,  and  they  suckle  better,  the  lambs  grow  faster,  and  are  not  stunted,  which  is 
different  with  winter  lambp.  I  never  allow  ewes  to  be  coupled  with  the  ram  until 
from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  November. 

S,  W.  Dungan.    I  consider  a  February  lamb  an  early  lamb. 

Q,  C  Thompson.  I  don't  want  them  to  come  before  the  first  of  April.  I  will 
then  have  a  good  lamb  by  the  first  of  July. 

J.  E.  McGaughey.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  my  ewes  lamb  the  first 
of  April,  and  sell  at  weaning  time  on  an  averuge  from  $2.75  to  $3  per  head. 

J,  L,  ITiompson.  We  can  not  have  lambs  come  too  early,  but  we  must  take 
care  of  them.  When  I  was  talcing  care  of  my  sheep  I  wanted  early  lambs,  but 
when  I  turned  them  over  to  others  to  look  after  I  found  that  late  lambs  were  as 
good  or  better  than  early  lambs.  The  professional  breeder  must,  of  course,  have 
early  lambs,  but  for  the  common  farmer,  if  away  from  the  city,  it  is  better  to  have 
them  come  late.  Perhaps  it  will  do  to  have  them  come  early  if  near  the  city.  I 
think  I  understand  the  wants  of  the  common  farmer.  I  first  started  breeding  early 
lambs,  but  now  have  them  fo  come  a  little  later,  say  about  the  first  of  May.  The 
ewes  are  in  better  flesh  and  the  lambs  are  healthier.  Coming  early  they  get 
stunted,  and  we  never  can  get  them  to  grow  right,  while  an  April  lamb  grows  fast 
and  makes  abetter  ^heep.  T  difier  with  the  gentleman  about  the  mannre.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  clean  tbe  stable  out  every  day.  We  should  keep  it  well  littered, 
but  it  will  not  hurt  to  let  it  go  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  We  clean  ours 
oat  twice  during  the  winter  and  spread  it  on  the  ground, 
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J.  E,  McQaughey.  As  to  cleaning  out  manure,  I  never  have  yet  cleaned  mj 
stable  until  I  quit  stabling  in  the  spring.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  best  to  do 
so  or  not,  but  I  keep  it  well  littered,  and  have  never  had  a  sheep  to  show  anv  sign 
of  sickness  or  disease. 

J,  L,  Thompson.  That  is  my  experience.  The  reason  we  clean  out  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter  is  because  we  can  do  it  cheaper  then  than  in  the  spring. 
We  made  more  off  the  manure  than  from  other  kind  of  stock.  My  land  is  increas- 
ing in  value  all  the  time. 

Chairman  J.  W.  Robe,  from  the  Committee  on  Programme,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  concurred  in  : 

PROGRAMME  NEXT  YEAR. 

1.     President's  Address. 

2  Is  it  Best  to  Breed  for  Mutton  and  let  the  Wool  take  Care  of  Itself?  Isaac 
Williams,  Muncie.     Discussion  led  by  John  E.  McGaughey,  Galludet. 

3.  How  Shall  Sheep  Husbandry  be  Managed  to  Supply  Our  Home  Consump- 
tion in  Wool?  C.  Cowgill,  Wabash.  Discussion  led  by  C.  A.  Howland,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

4.  Can  Sheep  Husbandry  be  Made  as  Profitable  in  America  as  in  England? 
J.  L.  Thompson,  Arcana.     Discussion  led  by  Hon.  J.  N.  Davidson,  Whitesville. 

5.  How  Can  Sheep  Husbandry  be  Managed  in  Order  to  Make  it  it  a  Success 
as  a  Specialty  on  the  Farm?  M.  W.  CoUett,  Metea.  Discussion  led  by  T.  G. 
Phelps,  Greensburg. 

6.  Merino  Against  the  World.  W.  L.  Morse,  Mansfield,  O.  Discussion  led 
by  G.  C.  Thompson,  Southport. 

7.  Silos  and  Ensilage.     L.  B.  Skinner,  Denver. 

8.  Does  Depression  in  the  Wool  Market  Have  the  Efiect  to  Improve  the  Flock, 
and  How  Can  It  Be  ?  Joshua  Strange,  Arcana.  Discussion  led  by  Fielding  Beeler, 
Indianapolis. 

'*  How  to  Treat  Wounds  and  Diseases  of  Sheep?"  was  the  subject  assigned  to 
the  State  Veterinarian.  He  did  not  respond  when  called,  and  the  following  dis- 
cussion ensued : 

Thos.  Nelson.  I  have  not  had  any  sheep  killed  by  doge  and  I  do  not  know 
about  treating  wounds  of  that  kind.  I  understand  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
cure  wounds  of  that  character.     I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Beeler.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  sheep  lacerated  by  dogs.  There 
is  something  poisonous  about  a  dog  bite  which  makes  it  difficult  to  heal.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is  nearly  always  sure  death.  Turpentine  or  tar  is  good  to  put 
on  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  1  had  some  experience  last  fall  with  dogs  troubling  my  flock, 
some  were  killed  outright,  while  others  were  lacerated  badly.  The  best  thing  I 
could  apply  to  the  wounds  was  warm  gas  tar,  but  even  that  did  not  save  the  sheep. 
I  also  used  coal  oil  and  turpentine,  but  finally  was  compelled  to  kill  them. 

/.  N.  Cotton.  There  is  no  money  in  doctoring  sheep  when  badly  hurt.  There 
is  no  better  dressing  for  a  wound  than  dilute  carbolic  acid,  it  kills  insects,  ticks, 
^tc. 
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Mr.  While.  Last  spring  I  docked  some  of  my  sheep  and  the  end  of  the  tail 
filled  with  maggots ;  1  applied  hog  lard  and  carbolic  acid,  which  removed  them. 

Mr.  MitcheU.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  elderberry  mixed  with 
lard,  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

Mr.  Cotton.    Crude  carbolic  acid  is  cheap  and  does  the  work  very  effectively. 

O.  G.  Thompson.  The  best  preparation  in  my  opinion,  is  that  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Moody,  Eminence,  Ky.  We  apply  turpentine  and  then  a  bandage  soaked 
in  tar.  We  cure  three-fourths  by  this  method.  Sew  up  the  wound  if  large  enough 
to  require  it. 

J.  D.  Brayy  Hamilton  Co.  In  speaking  of  the  different  remedies  for  maggots 
gettitig  in  wounds,  there  is  one  remedy  not  yet  mentioned,  that  is  sorghum  mo- 
lasses.    If  anything  will  make  a  maggot  travel,  that  will.     (Laughter.) 

S.  W.  Dunyan.  They  say  it  is  good  for  buckwheat  cakes.  (Kenewed  laugh- 
ter.) 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  ^s  follows: 

President — I.  N.  Cotton,  Traders'  Point. 

Vice  President — Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill,  Wabash. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle. 

Treasurer— John  L.  Thompson,  Arcana. 

Executive  Committee — S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin ;  Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapo- 
lis ;  Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton. 

Governor  A.  P.  Hovey,  on  being  invited  to  address  the  wool  growers  of  the 
State,  appeared  before  the  convention  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

governor's  remarks. 

"  Mr.  President  and  GoUlemen  o  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers^  Association :  I  am  in- 
vited to  address  you,  and  as  I  am  unable  to  speak  to  you  practically  on  your  grow- 
ing industry,  I  will  content  myself  with  talking  to  you  of  some  of  its  theoretical 
relations  to  the  country  at  large.  I  am  in  favor  of  sheep  culture  if  it  had  none  of 
the  much  talked  of  wool  on  its  back.  There  is  no  better  meat  this  country  affords 
from  the  cabin  to  the  White  House  than  mutton,  but  I  am  still  in  favor  of  sheep 
for  the  production  of  wool.  I  may  be  a  little  partial  to  wool  [laughter],  but  I 
am  certainly  and  unequivocally  in  favor  of  protection  of  all  kinds  of  articles 
needed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  being  produced  in  this  country.  If 
you  go  back  a  few  years  a  man  of  my  age  can  remember  the  kind  of  fabrics 
our  mothers  used  to  make  and  wear.  In  cotton  these  articles  cost  from  I8|  to  37} 
cents,  and  even  as  high  as  50  cents  per  yard.  Now  the  identical  articles  can  be 
bought  for  from  three  to  four  cents,  or  at  the  most  six  cents,  per  yard.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  has  caused  this  great  reduction  in  prices?  The  cause  may  be  told  in 
three  words:  Competition  did  it.  Now  to-day  this  reduction  has  saved  millions 
of  dollars  to  our  people  by  the  cheapness  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  our  country.  I 
would  like  to  see  Indiana  covered  with  sheep  on  every  hill.  Our  State,  perhaps, 
is  not  especially  adapted  to  this  product  as  some  others  are,  still  wherever  our 
farmers  are  favorably  situated  to  raise  sheep  they  should  endeavor  to  do  so,  for 
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they  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  solid  inyestments  the  farmer  can  make. 
Your  industry  is  a  most  promising  one,  and  deserves  the  protection  joa  claim 
for  it.  In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  on  this  occasion,  and 
thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  thus  addressing  you  briefly. 

Mr.  Cotton,  on  being  conducted  to  the  chair,  after  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, said : 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  no  little  honor  to  preside  over  men  of  this  class,  men  of 
intelligence,  with  whom  I  have  been  meeting  with  for  years,  with  the  knowledge 
they  have,  and  education  probably  far  ahead  of  mine,  I  feel  it  a  compliment  and 
also  the  deep  responsibility  in  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  thank  you  for 
the  trust  you  have  confided  in  me. 

J.  W.  Bobe  read  the  following  paper  ou 

AMERICAN  WOOL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURER. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  so  strongly  indicates  the  wonder- 
ful advance  we  have  made  iu  woolen  manufacturing  as  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  production  of  wool  from  the  first  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1867  up  to  the 
year  1S84,  and  nothiug  so  certainly  indicates  what  the  fate  of  that  industry  would 
be  as  does  the  decline  in  the  production  of  wool  from  the  enactment  of  the  tariff 
of  1883,  up  to  the  present  time.  As  great  as  was  the  increase  in  woolen  manu- 
facturing, wool  growing  kept  pace  with  it,  and  Messrs.  Judd  &  Boot,  in  a  resume  of 
trade  issued  in  1883,  stated  '^  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  when  the  production  of  wool  nearly  equals  its  consumption  by  the  mills  of 
the  country."  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge  says  in  1887  "  that  whereas  in  1850  one-half  of 
the  wool  we  used  was  imported,  now  only  one-fourth  needed  by  our  mills  is 
Foreign."  The  following  statement  prepared  by  the  Philadelphia  Wool  Mer- 
chants' Association  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  1883  upon 
the  sheep  industry  of  the  country.  It  also  shows  what  the  probable  condition  of 
that  industry  would  now  be,  if  the  wool  and  woolen  tariff  of  1867  had  not  been 
disturbed : 

No,  of  sheep  a»  per       Estimated  No.  if  rule  <if 
Aifr'l  DepartnutU.       increase  had  Oontinued. 

1880 40,766,900 

1881 43,560^99 

1882 45,016,224 

1883 49,237,291 

1884 50,626,626  52,300,000 

1885 50360,243  56,000,000 

1886 48,322.331  59,900,000 

1887 44.759,314  64/N)0,000 

1888 43,544.755  68,489,000 

By  this  statement  it  is  seen  that  the  loss  in  sheep  since  1883  has  been  7,081,871, 
and  by  the  same  it  is  shown  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  from  1880  to  1883  in- 
clusive, had  continued  from  1884  to  1888,  the  gain  would  have  been  24,935,245,  or 
we  should  now  have  in  the  country  nearly  70,090,000  sheep,  capable  of  producing 
450,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  would  makeuii  the  first  wool  producing  ooaniry, 
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in  importanoef  in  the  world,  instead  of  our  being  the  aecond,  which  we  now  are 
We  have. all  the  natural  advantages  to  enable  us  to  take  that  position,  and  our 
rapidly  increasing  population  demand  that  we  shall  have  it. 

It  has  been  said  *'  From  Mexico  to  the  British  possessions,  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  area  of  more  than  a  thousand  million  acres  (not 
including  Alaska),  has  been  for  ages  the  home  of  countless  numbers  of  the  buffaloi 
the  antelope,  and  on  the  higher  elevations  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  goat.  Here  are  millions  of  acres  which  can  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  will  be  idle,  uninhabited  wastes  unless  utilized  by  raising 
sheep."  The  Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  in  its  report,  said,  "  Not  a  State  in  the 
Union,  and  in  some  of  these  not  a  county,  but  has  some  portion  of  its  wealth  in- 
vested in  wool  production." 

Mr.  Qeorge  Wm.  Bond  states  in  his  report  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics :  '*  There  are  portions  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  Montana  in 
particular,^  where  they  are  rapidly  improving  the  character  of  their  wools,  and 
much  will  probably  be  had  from  these  sections,  when  they  have  been  longer  settled 
and  provision  made  for  better  protecting  and  more  uniform  feeding  of  sheep." 

Mr.  Jas.  Lynch  places  the  clip  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories  and  Pa- 
cific States  in  1867  at  18,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1887  at  154,000,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  136,000,000  pounds  in  twenty  years.  This  is  a  wonderful  increase,  and 
when  the  vast  plains  and  ranges  of  this  region,  which  have  not  been  occupied  for 
sheep  raising,  are  considered,  it  is  evident  that  with  a  continuance  of  favorable 
legislation,  we  can  produce  all  the  wool  the  country  may  require  for  many  years 
to  come. 

All  the  wool  grown  in  this  country  can  be  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
einoe  the  improvement  in  combing  machinery  a  very  large  proportion  can  be  used 
for  worsted  purposes,  while  the  coarse  wool  from  any  section  can  be  used  for 
carpets.  Of  the  clothing  and  combing  wool  used  we  now  import  only  7  per  cent.; 
93  per  cent,  being  of  home  production.  With  the  single  exception  of  carpet  wool 
(and  that  need  not  be  excepted  if  it  were  thought  wise  to  give  it  the  protection 
needed  to  stimulate  its  production)  this  country  practically  produces  all  the  wool 
required  by  its  manufacturers. 

In  short  there  is  no  kind  of  wool  which  may  at  any  time  be  needed  for  any 
class  of  goods,  but  can  be  grown  at  home  in  quantities  large  enough  for  the  greatest 
demand.  Under  the  tariff  of  1867  our  flocks  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
if  that  law  had  been  let  alone,  we  would  now  be  making  every  article  of  woolen 
fabric  the  people  of  America  require,  on  American  looms,  operated  by  American 
workingmen,  and  from  American  wool. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statbtics  the  wool  consumption 
of  1886  was  as  follows : 

Clothing  wool  imported 23,196,734 

Combing    "  **  9,703,962 

Carpet        "  "  81,504,477 

Home  clip  of  1886 286,000,000 

Total  supply  to  our  manufacturers 399,403,673 
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Wool  in  the  shape  of  goods,  estimated  at  3  lbs.  of  wool  to  the  $1  cost  .  133,899,788 


Total  consamption 533,308,361 

Deduct  the  carpet  wool 81,504,477 

Leaving  aa  the  amount  of  clothing  and  combing  wool  consumed  in  that 

year 451,798,884 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  tariff  will  be  of  so  prohibitory  a  nature  as  to  shut  oat 
all  grades  of  woolens,  and  past  experience  shows  that  in  the  palmiest  days  of  pro- 
tection, we  imported  goods  representing  an  average  of  about  eighty  million  pounds 
of  wool  a  year;  so  that  the  actual  demand  from  our  domestic  manufacturers  for 
clothing  and  combing  wool  at  present  is  not  over  about  four  hundred  million 
pounds  per  annum.  By  reference  to  table  of  estimated  possible  increase  it  will  be 
observed  that  if  the  conditions  prevailing  in  18S3  had  been  left  undisturbed,  as 
manufacturers  and  wool  growers  alike  demanded,  we  would  be  raising  to>day  more 
clothing  and  combing  wool  than  we  could  consume,  a  fact  which  seems  to  have 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  those  who  assert  that  we  cannot  grow  enough  wool 
for  our  needs. 

England  consumes  about  418,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  grows  but  135,000,000 
lbs.  The  continent  consumes  1.033,000,000  lbs.,  and  grows  but  about  566,000,000 
lbs.,  a  very  large  portion  of  which  is  coarse  wool,  suitable  for  carpets  and  blankets 
only. 

The  bulk  of  the  fine  wool  of  the  world  is  grown  in  Australia,  South  America, 
Africa  and  the  United  States. 

Of  these  wools,  England  controls  absolutely  the  Australian,  South  African, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  the  South  American  clip,  making  altogether  a  larger  stock 
of  wool  than  is  controlled  by  any  other  nation. 

Make  wool  free  (which  the  American  people  have  just  said  it  shall  not  be) 
and  we  depend  upon  England  for  our  supply.  Stand  by  and  encourage  our  home 
clip  and  we  are  independent  of  the  world ;  for  if  we  did  not  receive  a  pound  of 
wool  from  abroad  we  could  make  substantially  the  same  goods  from  American 
wool  without  any  foreign  mixture  whatever. 

There  is  abundant  reason  why  England,  Germany,  France  and  other  manufac- 
turing countries  should  place  no  duty  on  wool,  because,  although  all  produce  wool 
of  some  sort,  none  of  them  can  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  manufacturers.  Being,  therefore,  dependent  upon  other  lands  for 
their  supply,  their  ports  must  of  necessity  be  open  to  the  wools  of  the  whole  world. 

The  population  of  this  country  is  now  estimated  at  60,000,000,  and  the  ood- 
sumption  of  wool  per  capita  at  8^^  pounds.  Our  people,  therefore,  require  about 
528,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  about  95,000,000  pounds 
is  used  for  carpet  purposes,  leaving  433  million  pounds  as  the  quantity  required 
for  clothing  purposes.  This  country  produced,  according  to  Mr.  James  Lynch, 
whose  figures  are  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  trade  as  more  reliable  than  any 
published,  in  1884,337,500,000  pounds;  in  1885,  329,600,000  pounds;  in  1886.322,- 
305,000  pounds;  in  1887,  333,500,000  pounds;  but  had  the  increase  ln>m  1867  to 
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1883,  which  the  tariff  of  the  latter  year  checked,  heen  maintained,  the  country 
would,  in  1887,  taking  the  figures  of  Mr.  Lynch  as  a  basis,  have  produced  474  mil- 
lion pounds  of  wool,  a  quantity  greater  than  the  needs  of  the  people  require. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  produces  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  wool  it 
consumes,  and  in  view  of  the  unexampled  increase  of  177  million  pounds  which  oc- 
curred between  1867  and  1887,  no  one  can  question  the  ability  of  this  great  Bepub- 
lic  to  increase  its  clip  to  any  amount  required,  even  if  it  be  1,000  million  pounds, 
instead  of  about  half  that  amount. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  January  23, 1890. 


SWINE  BREEDERS. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
convened  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  on 
Friday,  January  25th,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  C.  J. 
Clark,  of  Westfield. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  being  absent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pierce,  of  Peru,  was 
appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  President  Clark  delivered 
his  annual  address  as  follows: 

president's  addbess. 

Oentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Stuine  Breeders^  Association : 

Never  have  we  met  under  cireumstances  more  favorable  than  this  our  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Meeting.  The  year  has  been  a  profitable  one  to  swine  breeders. 
We  are  receiving  higher  prices  for  our  products  this  year  than  we  have  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  finding  a  more  ready  market  for  our  surplus  stock.  During 
the  past  year  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  some  localities  among  our  stock. 
But  when  has  it  demanded  less  of  us  than  this  year?  We  have  paid  a  somewhat 
smaller  annual  assessment  than  usual  to  it  for  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  laws 
of  the  adversary  health ;  we  shall  ever  find  disease  prowling  round  ready  to  de- 
vour till  we  are  educated  to  give  proper  heed  to  all  sanitary  conditions,  bar  every 
door,  close  every  crevice  to  keep  it  out.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  swine 
breeders  of  Indiana,  to  know  that  the  past  corn  crop  was  an  increase  both  as  to 
acreage  and  yield,  thus  securing  feed  in  abundance  for  our  stock.  The  winter  has 
proven  so  far  a  favorable  one,  our  stock  requiring  less  feed  and  attention*  The 
prosperity  of  the  leading  swine  record  Associations  during  the  year  shows  the  grow- 
ing demand  among  farmers  and  breeders  to  retain  only  the  pUre  blooded  stock, 
with  individual  merit  and  gilt-edge  pedigrees.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  a  short 
time  scrubs  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  known  but  by  hearsay.  The  swine  breeders 
of  Indiana  have  given  a  fair  trial  of  the  popular  method  of  disposing  of  their 
surplus  stock  by  means  of  annual  public  sales,  and  were  very  much  flattered  with 
the  success  attained.  Among  the  blessings  of  the  year,  is  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  single  expert  judge  method  of  awarding  the  premiums  on  swine  at  the  State, 
District  and  County  fairs.     We  hope  eie  long  under  thia  system  to  have  jnen  who 
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are  educated  in  this  special  line  that  will  ^ive  intelligent  and  just  decisions  to 
merit  alone.  I  would  suggest  that  you  counsel  during  the  *8efi8ion  the  importance 
of  needed  legislation  in  the  interest  of  swine  breeders,  and  when  you  have  decided 
upon  the  measures  most  needed,  assist  our  legislative  committee  by  calling  in  per- 
son upon  the  Senator  and  Representatives  from  your  several  districts  and  solicit 
their  help.  We  deplore  the  unfair  and  unjust  embaigo  placed  upon  our  American 
exportation  of  pork  by  the  French  and  German  Governments  in  their  accui*ation 
of  the  healthfulness  of  our  pork.  May  the  day  hasten  when  they  will  practice  the 
more  practical  and  wise  method  of  encouragement  to  home  products  by  levying  a 
duty  upon  imported  pork,  and  remove  the  odious  brand  placed  upon  our  pork  by 
them,  leaving  us  to  stand  a  fair  trial  with  the  other  Nations  of  the  earth.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  have  been  faithfully  carried  out;  while  growing  more 
united,  we  have  gained  strength.  We  are  living  in  an  enlightened  age,  where 
education  in  all  things  take  the  lead,  and  it  is  growing  more  evident  each  day 
that  a  man  cannot  even  raise  hogs  successfully  without  knowledge  and  labor. 


RBPORT  OF  STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

S.  M.  Shepherd,  from  the  committee  appointed  last  year  to  confer  with  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  reported  as  follows:  "The  only  duties  we  found  in 
that  connection  was  to  get  the  premium  list  enlarged;  the  results  of  our  efforts 
w*»r  j  not  satisfactory." 

From  the  committee  appointed  last  year  on  legislation,  he  reported  as  follows : 

'^  The  bill  drafted  two  years  ago  has  been  reintroduced  and  has  passed  the  sec- 
ond reading  in  the  Senate.  Whether  there  has  been  any  amendment  to  it  I  do  not 
know;  Mr.  Thomas  probably  can  give  us  more  information.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
ported back  from  the  committee  favorably,  and,  I  think,  without  amendment.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  confer  with  other  members  of  the  committee  in  the  matter. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  incorporation  of  this  society  and  provides  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  annually  for  the  investigation  of  swine  disease." 

The  report  was  approved  and  the  committee  continued. 

T.  M.  Beveal  reported  on  single  rates  as  follows : 

"  I  do  not  remember  of  us  doing  anything.  In  fact  I  do  not  remember  the 
nature  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  believe  it  was  to  secure  rates  from 
different  express  companies  for  ^hipping  stock.  There  has  been  no  sacrifice  with 
me  and  I  supposed  all  were  accommodated  with  single  rates." 

J.  H.  Bebout.  Is  there  any  rate  better  than  single  rate  ?  I  ship,  taking  only 
the  weight  of  the  pig,  and  not  the  box  at  one  rate. 

T.  M.  lUt^eal,  I  have  made  arrangements  with  all  companies  in  this  city  for 
one  rate.  They  usually  charge  a  rate  and  a  half  for  shipping  a  pig.  In  shipping 
pigs  in  crates  as  a  box  of  merchandise  I  have  had  some  complaint  in  changing  to 
other  companies,  especially  southern  companies  which  are  more  of  a  monopoly  than 
some  others,  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  rates  from  southern  companies  than  here. 
I  think  the  trouble  is  with  new  agents  coming  in  who  have  to  comply  with  strict 
rules  or  letters  of  the  law,  and  are  a  little  close  in  such  matters.     It  would  be  well 
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for  us  to  give  our  experience  in  this  matter  and  see  how  we  stand  on  this  question. 
I  have  always  got  single  rates,  except  when  transferring  to  other  companies,  when 
then  I  get  a  rate  and  a  half. 

Adam  Foust.  Some  of  us  are  not  so  favorably  situated  as  Mr.  Reveal  and  Mr. 
Bebout.  That  is  the  reason  we  had  this  committee  appointed  a  year  ago  to  secure 
single  rates.  Now  we  have  the  American  and  United  States  Exprew  office  at  our 
place.  We  start  our  hogs  on  the  American  Express.  They  carry,  as  far  as  it  goea, 
at  single  rates.  Then  it  goes  to  the  Adams  or  Southern,  and  they  carry  at  one  and 
a  half  rate.  The  object  in  appointing  this  committee  was  to  secure  single  rates 
over  all  the  lines. 

Jarnes  Muslardj  Broad  Ripple,  I  understand  in  this  shipping  business,  that  if 
a  man  ships  a  pig,  and  the  expressage  comes  to  $5.00,  that  pig  is  to  go  to  its  desti- 
nation for  that  sum.  I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  at  present.  I  shipped  a  pig  to 
Nebraska  and  told  the  man  before  hand  what  the  expressage  would  be.  When 
the  pig  arrived  at  its  destination  the  overcharge  was  $7.50.  He  sent  me  a  bill.  I 
came  down  here  to  the  State  agent  and  reported  the  facts  to  him,  and  in  two  weeks 
that  $7.50  was  paid  back  and  the  man  discharged.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  over- 
charging, and  it  is  nothing  short  of  stealing.  If  they  say  they  will  take  a  pig  for 
$5.00  they  have  to  do  it,  and  when  they  do  any  other  way  they  simply  goitge  you. 
I  hunt  them  up  and  make  them  stand  to  their  contract. 

Mr.  Comingore.  I  have  made  this  question  of  express  rates  a  study  for  the  past 
two  years.  We  can  get  better  rates  from  Indianapolis  to  Reveals  than  Bebout  can 
to  Kushville.  From  my  place  I  can  send  a  pig  via  Indianapolis  to  Bloomington 
for  $1.25,  but  stop  anywhere  between  that  point  it  costs  $1.50.  We  have  a  good 
agent  who  has  explained  this  to  me.  Some  places  you  can  send  hundreds  of  miles 
quite  cheap,  while  the  rates  would  be  much  higher  for  a  shorter  distance  from 
other  points.     I  can  send  a  pig  to  Missouri  for  $3.00. 

J.  Strange^  Grant  County.  There  is  a  subject  which  I  believe  would  be  right  to 
introduce  at  this  time,  that  is  in  regard  to  a  conference  with  committees  appointed 
by  the  Association  of  Shorthorn  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  on  legislative  matters 
pertaining  to  the  live  stock  industry  and  general  agricultural  interest  of  the  State. 
I  have  been  making  an  examination  as  to  the  condition  oC  the  bills  relating  to 
live  stock  now  before  the  legislature.  We  have  a  live  stock  bill  in  part,  but  it 
does  not  include  swine,  that  bill  has  passed  the  second  reading  and  is  engrossed. 
The  swine  bill  before  the  legislature  is  reported  back  unfavorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  have  been  reliably  informed  since  the  adjournment  of 
the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  that  is  the  case,  that  the  bill  had  no  show  of 
becoming  'a  law.  We  have  open  in  the  legislature  a  live  stock  bill  that  should 
harmonize  this  matter  and  for  all  stock  men  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
leave  out  swine  on  my  farm,  and  look  after  the  condition  of  other  stock.  I  am  a 
swine  breeder  as  you  are,  and  have  suflfered  heavy  losses  by  infectious  diseases.  I 
represent  a  county  that  in  1886  lost  $100,000  worth  of  hogs  by  this  ewine  plague. 
If  we  can  not  get  what  we  want,  let  us  get  what  relief  we  can.  We  would  like 
to  have  a  conference  in  some  way  on  this  matter.  This  is  a  question  of  equal  in- 
terest to  all  political  parties,  and  all  parties  are  willing  to  include  swine  in  the 
bill.     If  one  bill  will  cover  the  ground  and  meet  the  interest  of  live  stock  entire, 
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I  would  encourage  a  bill  of  that  character.  I  think  I  have  in  my  brief  remarks 
explained  to  you  the  situation.  As  this  committee  is  continued  we  would  like  to 
have  some  endorsement  or  report  of  what  we  should  do  from  this  association,  and 
there -should  be  arrangements  made  for  investigation,  if  through  a  special  com- 
mittee, while  this  convention  is  in  session. 

^.  M.  Shepherd.  The  bill  has  passed  the  second  reading,  and  I  understand  the 
Agricultural  Committee  has  reported  favorably  on  it. 

D.  L,  'fhomaSy  RunhvUle,  I  understand  the  bill  came  up  la^t  week ;  I  went  to 
pee  after  the  matter  yesterday;  it  was  ordered  printed.  This  morning  Senator 
Urmston  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  bill,  which  I  will  read.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
reducing  the  appropriation  of  five  thousand  asked  for  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
annually  for  the  investigation  of  swine  plague.  Senator  Urmston  says  it  is  not 
what  you  want,  but  acted  on  the  theory  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  none. 

J.  H.  Bebont,  of  Rushville,  read  the  following  paper  on 

**  WHAT   BENEFITS  ARE   PUBLIC  SALES  TO   BREEDERS?'' 

You  sell  in  one  day  the  same  number  you  would  be  from  four  to  six  months 
peddling  out;  and  if  the  stock  is  properly  prepared,  well-advertised,  and  properly 
presented  on  the  day  of  sale,  it  will  bring  a  fair  ca«h  value — perhaps  as  much  as 
in  any  other  way. 

In  all  my  public  sales  the  results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Some 
animals  bring  less  than  the  value  I  would  place  on  them,  while' others  would  bring 
more  than  I  would  value  them  at.  At  public  sales  you  are  relieved  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, excepting  the  guarantee  of  pedigree  and  soundness,  as  the  purchaser's 
eyes  become  his  market. 

In  shipping  an  order,  there  is  often  dissatisfaction  caused,  perhaps,  by  the 
difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  ideal  hog.  At  public  sales  you  prepare  the  stock 
you  wish  to  sell,  and  leave  nothing  out,  except  such  animals  as  you  desire  to  retain 
iu  the  herd.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  will  be  a  buyer  for  all 
claf^ses.  Otherwise,  under  the  peddling  system,  you  will  have  buyers  to  visit  the 
herd,  and  they  are  sure  to  want  the  animal  you  have  sold  or  the  one  you  desire  to 
keep  for  your  own  use. 

The  success  of  a  public  sale  depends  on  the  management.  All  men  are  not 
properly  constituted  to  sell  at  public  sale.  It  takes  nerve,  energy  and  ability.  A 
man  must  have  the  nerve  to  sell  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  for  seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  thank  kindly  the  man  who  bought  it,  and  immediately  offer  another ;  always 
keeping  in  a  good  humor,  and  never  showing  any  signs  of  dissatisfaction ;  the 
nerve  to  advertise  extt^nsively  in  ihe  face  of  all  disastrous  diseases  that  may  de- 
stroy the  herd  near  the  day  of  sale ;  the  energy  to  properly  rear  and  prepare  the 
stock  for  sale,  and  make  such  other  preparations  as  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
properly  present  the  stock  on  the  day  of  sale.  The  word  '*  ability "  properly  ap- 
plies to  the  man  with  the  above  combination. 

D.  L,  Thomas.  I  do  not  think  we  are  quite  through  with  this  legislative  busi- 
ness.    If  there  are  any  members  here  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill  two  years  ago 

27--AOR. 
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we  should  know  it.  We  should  find  out  how  people  stand  on  this  suhject.  I  un- 
derstand, since  coming  to  Indian apolis,  that  there  is  some  opposition  to  this  hill. 
Let  us  know  now  what  that  is  ahout  so  we  can  go  ahead. 

Adam  Foust  oflered  a  resolution  asking  the  endorsement  of  Senate  Bill  No. 
159,  now  before  the  Senate.  Pending  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  the  following 
remarks  were  made : 

J,  Strange,  Grant  County.  I  want  jou  to  understand  that  I  am  not  an  enemy  of 
the  bill.  There  is  but  one  point  in  it  upon  which  swine  breeders  might  difTer :  that 
is  the  point  introduced  in  this  Legislature  upon  which  swine  breeders  sre  divided, 
and  will  be  divided.  We  quarantine  one  kind  of  stock,  and  I  would  aak  if  one 
quarantine  should  not  cover  both.  But  as  to  making  swine  breeders  responsible 
for  scientific  purpo(>ed  in  the  way  of  investigation — that  is  right  There  b  no 
better  one  to  act  or  more  capable  to  advise  than  this  body  as  to  disease  of 
swine,  or  whether  we  should  embody  two  quarantine  powers  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustries of  she  State.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  the  majority  where  that  may  be. 
My  interest  is  for  Indiana  and  for  the  growth  and  development  of  this  great  in- 
dustry. There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  thin  fund.  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  $5,000  instead  of  $1,500.  There  ia  now,  I  understand,  a  recom- 
mendation of  $1,500  for  an  appropriation  which  is  reasonable  enough  for  scientific 
investigation.  The  first  bill  introduced  pays  for  stock  destroyed  to  stop  the  dis- 
ease, while  this  does  not  allow  anything  to  pay  us  with.  Under  the  live  stock  san- 
itary commission  first  introduced  we  got  pay,  but  this  one  we  don't — that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. I  hope  we  will  be  treated  alike  in  this  matter,  and  if  it  is  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  I  want  as  much  for  my  hogs  as  my  cattle.  If  this  bill  passes  in 
favor  of  my  cattle  I  can  collect  so  much  money  for  my  cattle  and  my  horses  and 
sheep,  but  not  a  cent  for  my  hogp.  After  having  suffered  the  heavy  losses  I  have 
in  the  swine  industry  I  want  some  provisions  whereby  we  may  have  compensation. 

Judge  Shepherd.    Is  not  this  the  same  bill  offered  by  Judge  Buckles? 

Mr.  Strange.    Yes,  sir,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Judge  Shepherd.  That  bill  was  thought  not  good  for  swine  breeders.  Some 
one  has  susfgested  that  further  discussion  be  deferred  until  to-morrow  morning.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  take  up  that  discussion  to-night. 

F.  Beeler.  I  move  that  further  discussion  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  Bill  be 
deferred  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Convention. 

D.  L.  Thomas.  If  we  are  not  posted  on  this  now  we  will  not  be  at  all.  Let  us 
have  a  free  discussion  at  once.  Why  should  we  defer  this  matter ;  now  ia  the 
golden  opportunity  while  the  subject  is  before  us.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Beeler  will 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Beeler.  My  motion  was  not  to  throw  any  objection  in  the  way.  I  think 
we  should  thoroughly  inform  ourselves  of  the  nature  of  this  bill.  There  are  many 
new  members  who  never  heard  of  the  bill,  and  we  want  to  become  acquainted  with 
it  and  all  act  together  in  harmony.  If  some  advocate  one  measure  and  other  men 
advocate  a  different  measure,  we  will  not  arrive  at  anything  definite  and  practical. 
It  was  in  the  view  of  harmony  that  I  made  the  motion. 
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D,  L.  Thomas.  If  those  who  have  heen  working  this  up  will  direct  more  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  and  members  of  this  Convention,  go  to  work  and  see  the  jnem- 
bers  of  the  L^islature  from  jour  localities,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  this 
bill  through.  We  want  to  tell  them  what  we  want,  and  urge  the  neoessitj  of  its 
passage  at  once.    Senator  Urmston  thinks  it  will  go  through  the  House. 

J.  H.  BthouL  There  are  two  strings  to  this  bow.  One  bill  is  by  the  Shorthorn 
breeders,  and  the  other  by  the  swine  breeders. 

Mr,  MUchdL  We  are  all  interested  in  this  meeting.  We  should  set  the  time 
for  holding  the  meeting  next  year  before  you  adjourn.  I  want  you  to  select  Thurs- 
day instead  of  Friday.  I  move  that  when  the  Association  adjourns  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  this  week,  one  year  hence.    Carried. 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  I  hope  this  society  will  stand  up  and  say  that  members  shall 
pay  one  dollar,  and  not  reduce  it  to  fifty  cents. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Bebout  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  fee  reduced  to  fifty 
cents. 

''what  are  the  best  crosses  to  breed  for  market?" 

Was  the  subject  of  an  article  assigned  Mr.  E.  A.  OUeman,  of  Waverly.    Mr.  Olle- 
man  being  absent,  his  address  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Kingsbury. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Swine  Breeders  Association  of  Indiana  : 

In  order  to  comply  with  your  request  to  read  a  paper  on  "  What  are  the  Best 
Crosses  to  Breed  for  Market?  "  As  the  demand  is  changing  from  time  to  time,  and 
aa  those  of  us  who  have  reached  middle  age  have  witnessed  several  radical  changes 
in  the  market's  demands,  I  thought  to  gain  information  from  some  of  the  great 
manufacturing  houses  and  commission  men  of  known  standing,  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  several  parties,  in  which  I  asked  the  following  questions : 

1.  About  what  gross  weight  of  hog  commands  the  best  price? 

2.  Do  you  find  any  particular  breed  commanding  a  better  price  than  others  ? 

3.  From  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  receive  the  best  hogs  ? 

4.  Please  make  any  suggestions  you  see  proper  as  to  any  improvement  farm- 
ers can  make  to  improve  their  hogs  for  market. 

To  which  I  received  the  following  replies  : 

Indianapolis,  November  19, 1888. 
K  A.  OUeman,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — As  to  your  interrogatories,  we  will  answer  them  as  briefly  and  to 
the  point  as  quite  an  article  might  be  written  on  each  one  separately.  In  answer 
to  first  question :  About  200  pounds.  Second  question :  We  should  say  the  im- 
proved Chester  White  commands  the  highest  price.  Third  question  :  We  should 
say  that  we  receive  two  classes  of  hogs  at  our  market.  Generally  the  hogs  received 
from  a  line  drawn  directly  through  the  center  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  two 
distinct  types.  The  hogs  north  of  said  line  are  generally  finer  bred  than  those 
south  of  said  line.  The  hogs  from  the  north  of  the  line  are  finer-haired  and 
smoother  looking.  The  hogs  from  the  north  are  generally  black  or  at  any  rate  the 
black  predominates.     Those  from  the  south  are  geuerally  spotted  and  mixed  with 
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white — are  what  we  term  old  fashioned.  They  are  very  small  honed  and  fine 
killers;  are  a  favorite  hog  with  the  firm  of  Kingan  &  Co.,  but  are  slower  growth 
and  take  longer  to  fally  mature  than  those  from  the  north  of  the  line.  As  to  our 
making  some  suggestions  by  which  farmers  can  improve  the  quality  and  market 
value  of  their  hogs,  we  should  say  in  the  first  place  that  what  we  would  say  would 
in  our  best  judgment  be  for  the  general  good  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  of 
breeders,  as  most  all  the  different  breeds  have  some  claims  to  superiority  over  other 
breeds.  Hence,  a  cross  between  the  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  is  the  hardiest 
and  most  profitable  hog  for  the  farmer  and  general  hog  raiser.  '*  But,"  says  some, 
'*  You  must  have  a  distinct  type  or  breed  to  produce  this  result.''  True  enough, 
and  we  will  have,  from  the  fact  that  each  breed  has  its  advocates  who  claim  su- 
periority and  hence  breed  and  raise  the  distinct  type.  Now  while  we  have  a  great 
many  other  good  breeds  and  good  crosses  and  many  of  them  have  some  very  su- 
perior points  of  excellence,  yet  we  regard  the  above  cross  as  the  most  profitable  one 
for  the  average  farmer  or  feeder.  But  of  all  the  breeds  of  hogs  that  are  raised  for 
sale,  the  one  that  we  would  rank  as  below  all  others  is  what  is  termed  the  Jersey 
Bed.  Now  we  do  not  say  this  to  injure  any  breeder  or  class  of  breeders,  but 
simply  because  our  experience  and  observation  teach  us  that  such  are  the  fact  in 
the  case.  Most  respectfully  yours, 

M.  Sells  A  Co. 

Indianafolis,  Nov.  20,  1888. 
Hon,  E.  A.  OUemaUy  Waverly, 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  question  No.  1 — There  is  but  little  difference  to  the 
slaughter  between  the  Poland-China  and  the  Berkshire  hog.  If  any  difference,  the 
Berkshire  is  preferable.  I  regard  the  Berkshire  hog  as  most  profitable  to  the  farmer; 
they  are  more  prolific  and  take  better  care  of  their  young. 

Second  question — Central  and  northern  Indiana  and  eastern  Illinois  furnish 
the  best  stock.  There  is  not  as  much  pains  taken  in  breeding  hogs  in  southern  In- 
diana as  in  the  central  and  northern  parts,  but  hogs  generally  have  more  age  when 
brought  to  market.  The  trade  of  the  country  has  changed  from  large  average  size 
to  small  average  size.  I  think  there  is  more  profit  to  the  farmer  in  marketing  hogs 
at  about  200  to  225  pounds  than  to  keep  them  longer.  For  this  you  want  a  small 
boned  hog,  easily  fattened.  Yours, 

Franklin  Landers  &  Co. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  an  answer  from  Kingan  &  Co.,  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  Phil.  D.  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

We  must  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  attain  the  most  success,  what  the  market 
demands  and  will  pay  the  most  for.  I  think  it  will  generally  be  conceded  that  the 
market  demands  the  fatted  hog  that  will  gross  about  200  pounds,  and  that  will 
average  the  best  price,  winter  and  summer,  and  this  has  been  emphasized  more  this 
winter  than  ever  before.  Then  the  hog  we  are  after  is  the  one  that  can  be  fatted 
to  200  pounds  gross,  ready  for  market  with  the  least  corn  and  grass.  I  accept  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  feed  of  90  per  cent,  of  all  hogs  marketed  by  farmers. 

Now,  one  thought  here.  After  feeding  hogs  for  thirty  years  in  the  valley  of 
White  Kiver,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  200-pound-gro88  hog  is  the  most  profitable 
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weight  for  the  farmer  to  sell;  or,  to  illustrate,  it  will  take  nearlj  as  much  feed  to 
fat  the  hog  to  300  pounds  from  200  pounds  as  it  did  to  produce  the  first  200  pounds. 
So  the  market  demand  has  fixed  the  weight  at  the  most  profitable  time  for  the 
farmer  to  sell. 

This  weight  should  be  attained  at  nine  or  ten  months  old,  by  ordinary  feeding, 
with  a  good  breed  of  hogs.  I  like  a  pig  that  can  be  kept  ready  for  market  from 
the  time  it  is  weaned  until  marketed  at  any  weight. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  improved  breeds  of  swine  are  more  universal  and 
widely  disseminated  in  our  country  than  any  other  kind  of  stock,  and  every  part 
of  our  country  is  adapted  to  their  growth  and  development. 

Now,  as  to  the  best  cross.  The  Poland-China,  if  we  judge  by  numbers,  is  the 
leading  improved  breed,  for  they  comprise  probably  75  per  cent,  of  the  swine  of 
the  United  States.  The  Berkshire  is  very  popular,  and  has  long  been  a  favorite. 
The  Chester  White  are  beauties,  and  kill  nice  and  clean,  and  are  probably  second 
to  none  as  feeders.  W**  say  breed  them  all  in  their  purity,  they  are  all  good  breeds. 
But  as  tp  the  cross  to  grow  the  200-pound  hog  for  market  for  the  most  profit,  we 
prefer  the  cross  from  a  Berkshire  boar  on  the  Poland-China  sow,  and  the  use  of  a 
Poland-China  boar  on  the  mix  breed  of  sows  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  You  have 
heard  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  M.  Sells  &  Co.,  and  Frank  Landers  &  Co. 

The  award  of  sweepstakes  on  hogs  at  the  recent  fat  stock  show  held  in  Chicago 
has  awakened  some  strange  thoughts  in  my  mind.  What  lesson  was  the  award  in- 
tended to  teach?  Was  it  to  encourage  farmers  to  grow  stags  for  market?  Was  it 
to  condemn  the  practice  of  pork  manufacturers  of  docking  stags  eighty-five  pounds 
(really  a  small  steal)  and  then  putting  all  in  the  same  barrels?  Who  ever  heard 
of  the  pork  packer  selling  any  stag  hams,  sides  or  lard  ?  We  have  a  theory.  It 
was  a  Chicago  bluff  to  Grermany  and  France  in  awarding  this  premium,  that  as  we 
had  no  American  statesmanship  to  compel  the  admission  of  swine  products  in 
these  governments,  they  had  crowned  and  commiesioned  this  great  stag  as  head 
and  chief  of  all  his  race,  to  stand  as  representative  of  health  and  purity  until  ad- 
mitted to  compete  with  his  brother  swine  in  the  markets  of  Germany  and  France. 

DISCUSBION. 

J.  H,  BebatUy  Buah  County.  The  paper  is  a  good  one.  All  who  meet  here  are, 
perhaps,  breeders  alike.  I  do  not  breed  Jersey  Ked,  but  we  want  everything  to 
stand  alike  and  have  the  same  showing.  Mr.  Sells  places  the  Jersey  Reds  inferior 
to  all  others,  which  might  cause  some  breeders  to  take  umbrage.  I  think  we  should 
not  print  Mr.  Sells'  letter.    We  want  to  give  everybody  a  warm  shoulder. 

Mr,  Beeler.  I  never  owned  a  Jersey  Ked  in  my  life.  It  is  not  my  favorite. 
About  as  nice  a  hog  as  I  have  seen  here  at  Indianapolis  was  a  cross  between  the 
Jersey  Bed  and  the  Berkshire.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  best  hog,  but  I  have 
seen  some  nice  ones  of  that  breed. 

S.  M,  Shepherd,  This  gentleman  deserves  credit  instead  of  censure.  Mr.  Be- 
bout's  remarks  implies  that  he  wants  us  to  ask  the  opinion  and  evidence  of  this 
meeting.    Now,  if  we  undertake  to  eliminate  some  of  the  information  he  has  given, 
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why  not  eliminate  all.  It  is  not  treating  him  just  right,  and  it  is  discouraging  fu- 
ture members  who  are  assigned  papers  on  any  subject  submitted  to  them.  No  hon- 
est Jersey  breeder  would  take  umbrage  at  this  Society  for  publishing  this  paper. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  fairness.  I,  therefore,  move  that  this  paper  be  received 
and  submitted  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agricultare. 
Adam  Fousty  Buckeye.  In  referring  to  Mr.  Sells'  statement  concerning  the  Dn- 
roc  Jersey,  I  have  been  reliably  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  shipped  hogs  to  the 
Buffalo  market  that  he  could  get  from  15c  to  20c  per  hundred  more  for  Duroc  Jer- 
seys, because  they  were  not  so  fat  as  other  breeds. 

"abb  fall  litters  pbofitablb?" 

Was  briefly  discussed  in  the  absence  of  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

7.  N,  Barker,  Boone  County.  I  would  answer,  they  are,  if  you  don't  raise  too 
many  of  them.  Neither  do  I  want  them  to  come  later  at  all  events  than  the  first 
half  of  October,  and  it  is  better  if  they  come  in  September.  All  farmers  have  the 
kind  of  food  adapted  to  young  pigs,  and  can  raise  a  few  fall  litters  to  good  advan- 
tage ;  but  if  you  try  to  raise  a  large  number,  it  is  difficult  A  small  number  may 
be  handled  profitably  and  be  ready  to  turn  off  next  summer.  I  have  fall  pigs  this 
year  as  good  as  I  ever  raised. 

Mr.  Apple,  Marion  County.  If  I  can  have  pigs  to  come  in  February  or  March 
they  will  make  better  hogs  in  September  than  fall  pigs.  Last  year  I  had  Septem- 
ber pigs,  and  in  July  last  they  weighed  200  pounds.  Pigs  that  came  in  last  March 
and  weighed  in  December,  less  than  ten  months,  280  pounds.  So  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  most  profitable  to  raise  spring  litters. 

James  Mustard.  My  friend  Apple  is  overlooking  one  thing.  The  second  litter 
don't  cost  fifty  cents  to  raise,  because  you  turn  out  on  grass,  but  if  you  breed  in  the 
fall  you  have  to  winter  that  sow  all  winter  to  get  one  litter,  while  the  second  you 
turn  on  grass  and  it  don't  cost  much. 

Mr.  Barker.  These  fall  pigs  will  follow  the  cattle  and  pick  up  all  the  scraps, 
which  you  can  not  do  with  spring  pigs,  and  they  will  be  the  right  age  next  spring 
to  put  on  clover.     Early  spring  pigs  fattened  early.in  the  fall  are  the  cheapest  hogs. 

Oeo.  W.  Smith,  Bozleyiown.  The  majority  of  fall  pigs  don't  make  a  success,  in 
my  opinion.  They  require  much  care  and  attention,  and  must  be  kept  warm.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  let  your  hogs  and  pigs  lay  around  old  strawstacks,  and 
feed  thrown  to  such  is  a  waste.  As  to  breeding  for  market,  from  observation  and 
experience  for  seventeen  years,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  ordinary  farmer 
it  is  best  to  take  gilts  and  raise  one  litter  from  them  and  then  put  them  off.  The 
majority  of  the  farmers  through  the  country  lose  money  by  raising  fall  pigs; 
they  too  often  make  a  mistake  by  not  keeping  them  warm. 

Joe  Ounningkam,  Bunker  Hill.  I  would  infer  from  the  remarks  of  some  of  our 
brethren  that  they  do  not  understand  the  question.  The  question  stated  to  us,  I 
believe,  is,  "Are  Fall  Litters  Profitable?"  We  breed  our  sows  for  February  and 
March  pigs,  then  the  second  litter  don't  cost  any  thing,  and  in  the  final  wind-up  in 
September,  she  is  worth  as  much  for  spring  breeding  as  if  she  never  had  fall  pigs. 
Let  an  aged  sow,  if  having  pigs  in  the  fall  run  to  September  before  breeding, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  have  trouble  in  getting  them  to  breed  in  the  spring. 
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Where  they  raise  fall  and  Bpring  litters  of  pigs  thej  catch  np  and  go  right  on. 
In  the  firet  place  the  pigs  alone  do  not  give  ub  the  profit  altogether,  but  in  part  the 
profit  comes  from  the  better  shape  of  the  sow.  There  is  much  profit  in  having 
aged  sows  from  which  we  may  raise  two  litters,  but  one  litter  is  enough  from  a 
gilt.  We  can  raire  a  few  fall  pigs  successfully,  but  to  overatock  the  farm  with 
these  kind  of  pigs  it- is  a  nuisance.  As  good  show  hogs  as  we  have  ever  had  have 
been  fall  pigs. 

C.  J.  Clark^  Hamilton  County.  What  is  your  experience  with  males  in  regard 
to  time  between  services  ? 

Mr.  Owmmgham.  VLy  experience  is  they  should  never  be  turned  to  but  one 
sow  a  day,  and  one  service  to  get  good,  strong  pigs.  As  to  space  between  spring 
and  fall  breeding,  as  many  sows  as  he  can  get  the  better.  If  they  run  two  or  three 
months  they  sometimes  fail  to  get  pigs. 

Mr,  Mugg.    Mr.  Barker,  at  what  age  would  you  allow  your  male  to  do  service? 

Mr.  Barker.  One  year  or  over  is  best,  but  sometimes  may  do  at  nine  months 
old. 

Mr.  HamiUon.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Barker  if  he  would  like  to  keep  a  hog  two 
years,  or  even  one  year,  without  trying  him?  Quite  often  we  have  boars  that  don't 
produce  and  are  not  breeders,  would  it  be  profitable  to  keep  them  that  long  with- 
out trying? 

Mr.  Barker.  I  would  not,  as  a  general  rule,  try  one  until  he  was  one  year  old. 
I  want  to  breed  from  a  mature  animal.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have  so  many  feeble 
hogs,  the  common  farmer  is  in  the  habit  of  breeding  his  gilts  at  eight  months  old 
one  year,  while  the  next  he  breeds  young,  immature  pigs,  and  fosters,  in  a  measure, 
the  disease  we  have  among  swine. 

J.  H.  BebotU.  The  Berkshire  may  have  pigs  at  eight  or  ten  months  old,  while 
the  Poland-China  do  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  should  keep  our  hogs  until  they  are  nine  or  ten  months  old 
before  breeding.    To  breed  earlier  than  that  the  results  are  not  so  good. 

"is  it  profitablb  to  feed  clover  hay  to  hogs?" 

was  the  subject  assigned  John  Harcourt,  of  New  Augusta.  Not  having  had  ex- 
perience in  that  direction,  the  theme  was  announced  for  discussion. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Collins,  Hamilton  County.  My  hogs  run  with  my  cattle,  but  have 
not  noticed  whether  they  eat  the  hay  or  not.  It  is  under  a  shed,  cut  in  early 
bloom.  It  is  the  English  clover.  The  hogs  will  run  around  and  catch  the  straws 
and  eat  the  blossoms  off,  but  have  not  noticed  them  eating  the  stalks  of  clover. 
Still  I  think  they  do,  as  there  is  no  clover  left  on  the  ground.  They  take  the 
blossom  first  and  eat  that  off.  They  eat  it  freely,  and  it  tends  some  to  counteract 
the  grain.  We  fed  grain  in  the  fall  exclusively,  but  now  we  don't  feed  much 
grain,  and  they  do  quite  as  well.  They  will  eat  boiled  potatoes  in  which  may  be 
put  old  scraps  of  meat,  and  frequently  oats  with  potatoes ;  they  eat  it  greedily, 
and  will  run  from  the  corn  to  get  it,  but  don't  run  after  clover  hay.  It  don't  suit 
them  so  well. 

Mf'.  Knott,  Lawreneebvrg,    My  hogs  clean  up  clover  hay.    They  seem  to  like  it. 
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L.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Sandueky,  read  the  following  paper  on 

"  IS   IT  POLICY  TO   RAISE  THREE  LITTERS  OF  PIGS   A   YEAR  ?" 

Mr,  President  and  Brother  Breeders  : 

At  the  last  meeting  I  was  assigned  the  subject,  ''  Is  it  Policy  to  Raise  Three 
Litters  of  Pigs  a  Year?''  to  which  I  do  not  think  I  can  gi^e  justice  without  having 
a  more  thorough  test. 

First,  we  want  to  find  how  long  it  will  take  to  produce  three  litters,  and  what 
it  costs.  We  find  that  it  will  take  334  dajs  to  produce  three  litters,  and  by  feeding 
the  sow  five  cents  worth  of  ground  feed  and  eight  ears  of  corn  per  day,  the  cost  of 
keeping  her  334  days  will  be  $27.88.  She  is  bred,  and  at  the  end  of  112  days  she 
farrows  eight  pigs,  and  they  weigh  three  pounds  per  head,  making  twenty-four 
pounds.  At  thirty  days  old  they  weigh  264  pounds — at  five  cents  per  pound  thej 
are  worth  S13.20,  and  have  not  cost  anything.  The  second  month  we  gave  them 
one  ear  of  com  a  day,  which  makes  two  and  one-half  bushels  of  com,  costing 
seventy-five  cents,  and  weigh,  at  the  end  of  sixty  days,  504  pounds,  and  are  worth 
$25.  The  third  month  they  consume  $1 .50  worth  of  com  and  $2.00  worth  of  ground 
feed,  and  are  worth  $37.20.  The  fourth  month  they  consume  $5.40  worth  of  feed, 
and  are  worth  $49.20.  The  fifth  month  feed  costs  $7.00,  and  the  pigs  are  worth 
$61.20.  The  sixth  month  the  cost  of  feed  is  $9.50,  and  they  are  worth  $74.20.  The 
seventh  month  it  costs  $11  to  feed  them,  and  they  are  worth  $86.20. 

The  total  cost  of  feed  is  $37.15,  and  the  pigs  ar^  worth  $85.00— profit,  $48.85. 
The  cost  of  feeding  three  litters  and  the  sow  is  $129.33 ;  the  pigs  are  worth  $255.60, 
which  leaves  a  profit  of  $126.27.  What  better  investment  would  you  advise?  Bat 
you  think  it  will  not  pay  to  impose  on  nature,  and  breed  a  sow  so  strong.  You 
will  have  more  runt  pigs,  and  the  sow's  produce  will  become  weak,  not  uniform, 
without  constitution  and  more  liable  to  disease.  Experienced  breeders  of  fancy 
hogs  recommend  one  litter  a  year.  They  are  stronger  when  they  are  farrowed, 
better  developed,  grow  stronger  and  hold  the  perfect  shape.  For  instance  we  take 
Bess  Stibbens.  She  was  one  of  the  best  sows  Ohio  ever  bred.  She  was  only  bred 
once  a  year,  and  she  farrowed  litters  worth  from  three  to  six  hundred  dollars, 
when,  perhaps,  if  she  had  been  bred  twice  a  year  her  pigs  would  not  have  brought 
half  the  money  that  pne  litter  did. 

In  raising  so  many  litters  you  have  some  in  winter.  They  must  have  extra 
feed  and  warm  quarters.  You  have  the  cold  to  contend  with  and  no  grass  to  give 
them ;  their  systems  get  out  of  order,  they  draw  up  with  cold,  and  become  hard- 
hided,  lose  all  their  good,  mellow  qualities,  and  wrinkle  up  like  a  Merino  sheep, 
and  cost  more  feed  for  heat  and  make  little  or  no  growth. 

Breed — Select  according  to  surroundings  and  market,  but  always  breed  to 
pure  blood.  Boar — Use  boar  that  is  not  too  young.  Indeed,  does  not  common 
sense  forbid  the  too  early  use  of  domestic  animaU  for  reproduction,  as  sure  to  entail 
loss  of  vigor  and  constitution  ?  Especially  with  young  sows  use  a  boar  a  year  or 
two  old.     Give  to  all  plenty  of  room  and  pasture  as  soon  as  weather  will  permit, 
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Dot  forgetting  one  good  feed  of  ground  corn  and  oats  per  week,  but  in  winter,  little 
or  no  c6rn,  fat  not  being  wanted,  but  strength,  vigor,  and  a  good  yield  of  milk  for 
the  sustenance  and  thrifty  growth  of  litter. 

In  the  hog  pen,  as  in  all  farm  buildings  where  stock  is  kept,  I  upe  freely  of 
that  great  enemy  of  all  impurity — carbolic  acid. 

Now,  a  question :  Shall  I  raise  hogs  successfully  ?  Perhaps  some  of  our  i;uc- 
cessful  breeders,  whose  experience  has  been  paid  for  and  is  now  attested  by  their 
success;  practical  men,  in  short,  not  theorizing  on  what  ought  to  be,  but  rather 
showing  what  has  been,  may  contribute  something  to  be  noted  with  interest  on  this 
to  me  and  many  others. 

DiscuseiON. 

Mr.  Oylevj  RuaaiavUle.  The  question  is,  whether  we  can  raise  three  litters  of 
pigs  in  one  year.  The  pigs  should  suckle  ten  weeks.  When  that  is  the  case  I 
hardly  think  three  litters  could  be  successfully  raised.  If  we  give  them  the  privi- 
lege of  raising  two  litters  I  think  that  is  about  all  we  can  get  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton — 112  days  is  the  time  for  a  sow  to  go  from  conception  to  farrow- 
ing. In  four  days  after  farrowing  she  will  come  in  heat  again,  but  she  will  not 
always  come  in  pig  again.  She  will  suckle  pigs  when  in  pig.  I  have  generally 
noticed  that  a  sow  will  come  in  in  twenty-one  days  and  suckle  the  pigs  right  on. 
I  think  three  litters  may  be  raised  by  close  work,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  profitable. 

W.  A.  Maize,  Sharpttville—li  would  keep  a  sow  too  busy  to  raise  three  litters 
a  year  to  be  profitable. 

L.  W.  'Hamilton^  Sandiaky — It  would  keep  her  pretty  busy,  at  least  it  is  my 
opinion  it  is  not  profitable.  I  would  rather  have  one  litter;  it  would  be  stronger 
and  better;  we  are  after  fancy;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  warn  more  hogs  and 
more  money  and  overdo  the  matter.  A  sow  would  not  last  long  if  she  were  rushed 
in  that  way. 

J»  H.  Bebout — Is  there  any  one  here  who  has  raised   three  litters  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Smith — I  never  raised  three  litters  but  one  of  my  neighbors  who  has  a  half- 
blood  Jersey  Red  did.    [Laughter.] 

Joe  Ounningham — Mr.  Smith's  argument  recommends  sandy  boars  for  pigs. 
[Great  laughter.] 

Jasper  Heck  of  Waldron,  presented  the  following  address  on 

"what   18  THE  BEST    MOI>E  OF  FEEDING   FOB   MABKET?" 

In  feeding  hogs  for  the  market,  I  would  endeavor  to  breed  my  own  pigs,  instead 
of  picking  them  up  from  various  localities  thereby  hazarding  the  chances  for 
disease. 

I  would  begin  with  having  a  well  established  breed.  Next  to  health,  the  digest- 
ive and  assimilative  powers  of  a  pig  is  of  the  greatest  importance  The  pig  must 
have  a  stomach  capable  of  digesting  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  the  process  of 
assimilation  should  be  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  stomach.  In  a  well  established 
breed  these  qualities  are  more  likely  to  obtain,  "  like  produce  like  "  not  only  in 
form  and  color,  but  also  in  those  qualities  which  determine  thrifty  growth,  early 
maturity  and  a  disposition  to  fat  easily.    To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  pigs  should 
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be  farrowed  early  in  March.  The  bow  should  be  placed  in  a  good,  warm,  dry  and 
-well  ventilated  pen,  with  glass  windows  so  arranged  as  to  admit  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  light 

A  well-constructed  pen  not  only  conduces  to  health  but  saves  feed,  and  the  sav 
ing  of  feed  saves  digestion.  Give  the  sow  all  the  slop  she  will  drink,  but  very 
little  grain  for  the  first  week  after  farrowing.  There  is  nothing  better  than  skimmed 
milk  not  too  sour  with  middlings  and  corn  meal  added.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  hav> 
ing  her  too  fat  before  farrowing  nor  of  feeding  her  too  liberally  after  the  second 
week  for  all  the  accumulated  fat,  and  that  to  be  derived  from  the  food,  will  soon 
find  its  way  into  the  little  pigs. 

The  sow  should  have  the  liberty  of  a  grassy  lot  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  to 
drink  and  her  feed  should  be  so  varied  as  to  induce  her  to  eat  the  greatest  amount. 
When  the  pigs  are  three  weeks  old,  a  little  shallow  trough  should  be  placed  in  one 
corner  of  the  pen  where  the  sow  can  not  get  at  it,  then  put  in  a  pint  or  so  of  the 
new  milk  and  take  a  little  pains  to  learn  them  to  drink ;  if  one  drinks  the  others 
will  soon  learn  by  example.  Continue  to  give  the  new  milk  for  two  weeks  but  be 
very  sure  to  wash  the  trough  each  time  before  feeding,  if  not  they  will  be  very 
likely  to  take  the  diarrhoea  and  thus  retard  their  growth.  If  a  little  sugar  be  added 
to  the  milk  it  is  said  to  improve  the  results,  but  I  have  never  went  farther  than 
new  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  which  seems  to  work  wonders  in  a  very  short  time. 
You  may  think  this  too  much  trouble,  but  the  future  growth  of  the  pigs  depends 
upon  their  treatment  while  young. 

The  pigs  should  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  isow  until  three  months  old.  In 
the  meantime  they  should  be  fed  liberally  with  wheat  middlings  and  commeal 
mixed,  or  equal  parts  of  oats  and  commeal  slightly  moistened  with  milk  or 
kitchen  slops,  with  a  few  ears  of  corn  thrown  them  after  they  have  eaten  their 
regular  meal.  Too  mach  water  in  the  feed  retards  digestion.  In  fact,  I  believe 
better  results  can  be  obtained  from  feeding  ground  feed  in  the  dry  state  than  feed- 
ing it  too  wet.  The  process  of  digestion  begins  after  the  separation  of  water, 
while  the  dry  feed  comes  directly  in  contact  with  and  is  thoroughly  masticated  by 
the  gastric  juices  at  once. 

After  weaning  the  pigs  should  have  the  run  of  a  good  clover  field,  and  if  fed 
liberally  with  old  com  they  will  not  only  gain  much  faster  in  flesh,  but  their  di- 
gestive powers  will  be  increased  to  such  a  capacity  as  to  enable  them,  as  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  to  digest  a  greater  amount  of  concentrated  food.  By  the  first  of 
September,  or  as  soon  as  the  new  crop  of  corn  is  in  good  roasting  ear,  I  would  be- 
gin to  feed  it  either  by  cutting  up  stalk  and  all  or  turning  them  directly  in  the 
field.  If  you  have  a  good  dry  field,  and  not  too  large,  they  will  not  waste  enough 
to  pay  for  gathering.  At  the  same  time  let  them  have  a  good  supply  of  pump- 
kins, with  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink,  and  the  run  of  a  good  clover  field,  with 
free  access  to  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  saltpeter  and  ashes. 

Pigs  fed  and  cared  for  in  the  manner  described  should  weigh  on  an  average, 
at  the  age  of  ten  months,  not  less  than  300  lbs.,  and  at  present  prices  for  pork 
would  give  forty-eight  cents  per  bushel  for  com  fed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value 
of  the  mauure. 
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DiscuasiON. 

James  Mustard^  Marion  County.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  paper.  Still  there 
is  one  thing  I  would  speak  of,  and  that  is,  if  we  breeders  would  practice  and  use 
common  sense  in  the  matter  we  would  not  sustain  such  heavy  losses  as  we  do.  It 
is  all  right  to  have  pigs  come  in  March,  but  if  they  get  the  feed  mentioned  in  that 
l)aper  they  will  get  fat  and  die  of  indigestion.  I  would  give  water,  exercise  and 
no  slop  the  first  week ;  would  not  be  particular  about  giving  slop  the  second  week. 
It  is  well  enough  to  know  these  things  in  order  that  the  pigs  may  be  properly 
handled.  I  would  give  the  sow  water  and  a  little  corn,  and  watch  the  pigs  closely, 
and  if  they  fatten  up  I  would  cut  the  feed,  but  by  all  means  give  them  plenty  of 
exercise,  as  it  is  essential.  I  had  one  sow  which  never  could  raise  pigs  until  late 
in  the  season.  When  she  was  bred  early  the  pigs  would  get  fat  and  die.  A  poor 
pig  never  thumps  around,  it  is  always  the  fat  ones. 

Mr.  AppUy  Marion  County.  My  experience  is,  there  is  danger  of  getting  the 
sows  too  fat  before  having  pigs. 

/.  N.  Cotton,  Traders  PoinL  This  subject  covers  a  wide  field.  The  question  is 
"  What  is  the  best  mode  of  feeding  for  market?"  but  we  want  to  know  what  is  best 
to  feed,  to  feed  right  in  starting  out.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  some 
of  these  gentlemen  on  this  point.  My  experience  is  that  when  my  pigs  come  in 
the  spring  I  carry  them  on  until  fall  in  a  good  thrifty  condition,  and  when  I  com- 
mence feeding  I  feed  carefully  and  not  too  heavy  at  first.  A  young  pig,  if  you 
start  it  too  rapidly,  will  get  too  fat  and  never  develop  right.  There  is  one  trouble 
of  disease.  We  run  our  hogs  through  on  grass  during  the  summer,  and  when  new 
com  comes  in  we  feed  it  to  them  to  pay  up  for  lost  time.  There  is  more  feed  in 
an  acre  of  corn  in  the  roasting  ear  than  any  other  time.  If  I  had  1,000  bushels  I 
would  cut  soft  corn  and  commence  on  the  hogs  and  bring  them  up  gradually.  If 
we  rush  tbem  they  often  have  disease.  When  those  grasshopper  hogs  were  shipped 
in  from  Kansas  and  about  3,000  were  fed  right  around  my  farm,  one  man  had  them 
to  die  by  the  hundred,  which  nearly  broke  him  up.  They  were  not  used  to  strong 
feeding  and  were  rushed  for  all  there  was  in  it.  They  were  nearly  starved  to  death. 
Another  man  who  had  a  lot  feeding,  commenced  by  giving  a  little  at  a  time  and 
he  got  them  through. 

Joe  Cunningham^  Bunker  Hill.  I  would  say  with  what  little  experience  I  have 
had  with  a  young  sow,  I  have  never  seen  one  too  fat.  Old  sows  sometimes  get  too 
fat  and  become  careless,  indolent  and  crush  their  pigs  by  lying  on  them.  If  you 
can  save  the  pigs  until  they  are  three  or  four  days  old  they  are  all  right  after  that. 
When  a  sow  is  fleshy  and  aged  they  require  attention  to  keep  them  from  lying 
on  the  pigs,  but  if  fhe  is  not  fleshy  she  is  more  careful,  «ind  a  young  sow  is  always 
careful.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Heck  about  giving  the  sows  feed  for  the  first  two 
weeks  after  farrowing.  If  we  feed  too  heavy  the  first  week  the  pigs  will  take  the 
thumps  and  die.  In  regard  to  feeding  pumpkins  I  will  say,  from  my  experience. 
If  we  throw  out  too  many  of  them  to  breeding  sows  we  will  have  trouble,  especially 
if  the  seed  is  in  them.  Pumpkins  for  market  hogs  are  all  right.  While  there  is 
not  much  fattening  quality  in  them,  they  are  an  excellent  appetizer.    I  know  of 
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several  instances  happening  in  our  part  of  the  country  where  pumpkins  were  fed 
before  coupling  time,  and  the  sows  failed  to  get  in  pig.  I  lay  it  to  pumpkins.  I 
never  saw  young  sows  ho  fat  but  what  they  would  save  their  pigs. 

Dr,  Collins.  I  come  to  the  meeting  to  hear  this  question  discussed.  There  is 
much  now  being  said  in  the  papers  about  this  question  of  food.  Prof.  Henry,  of 
Wisconsin,  is  experimenting  on  food  and  testing  feeding  bran  in  slop,  and  also  dry, 
and  finds  that  dry  bran  is  better.  Some  of  our  hogs  have  not  been  doing  wel(  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  fed  too  much.  I  have  been  examining  our  agricultural 
books  in  hopes  that  I  might  learn  something  of  value.  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Reveal,  as  I  presume  he  ha^  some  practical  ideas  on  this  question.  Com  and  bran 
make  a  good  feed  to  get  fat,  preventing  hogs  from  getting  over  fed.  If  you  torn 
hogs  in  a  pen  they  will  do  well  for  a  few  weeks,  but  after  awhile  they  will  root  in 
the  ground.  They  are  then  after  lime  alkali,  which  they  do  not  get  in  corn.  If 
they  had  ashes  it  would  be  better. 

T.  M,  Reveal,  Marion  Oounty,  I  much  prefer  hearing  the  experience  of  othen. 
If  desired,  however,  I  can  give  a  little  of  my  practical  experience,  but  I  could  tell 
you  better  if  I  were  on  my  farm.  In  regard  to  having  a  young  sow  too  fat,  I  never 
saw  a  youDg  sow  too  fat  if  properly  cared  for.  No  com  or  commeil  should  be 
given  for  three  weeks  before  farrowing.  An  aged  sow  should  not  be  very  fat,  but 
in  good  condition  before  farrowing.  Young  sows  don't  take  on  fat  inwardly  as  do 
aged  sows.  The  system  should  be  in  the  right  condition,  and  if  they  are  on  grass 
there  is  not  much  trouble  in  this  respect,  but  if  fat  before  farrowing  in  cold  weather, 
if  we  give  feed  that  is  of  a  heating  nature,  such  as  corn,  they  do  not  do  so  well ; 
but  if  we  give  slop  and  bran  they  would  do  better.  If  they  were  feverish  and  cos- 
tive they  should  have  something  like  cracklings  or  lard,  and  with  such  treatment 
I  have  had  good  results.  As  to  feeding  after  farrowing,  I  would  not  give  anything 
but  water  (but  not  too  cold)  after  farrowing,  if  the  sow  is  fat,  for  thirty-six  hours, 
or,  perhaps,  forty-eight  hours.  Dr  (*ollins  speaks  about  hogs  rooting,  which  ia 
right.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  rooting,  for  they  are  built  that  way.  It  is 
the  owner's  fault.  Since  the  country  is  settled  up  they  put  them  in  small  lots  and 
they  become  discontented  and  will  root,  but  if  they  have  a  range  they  will  give  lit- 
tle or  no  trouble  in  this  respect.  When  my  hogs  go  to  rooting  I  fill  their  noses 
full  of  rings  which  generally  is  efiective.  If  we  would  occasionally  give  our  sows 
charcoal,  ashes,  soft  soap  or  soda,  and  a  variety  of  feed,  it  would  be  beneficial. 
We  should  see  how  well  we  could  care  for  them.  We  must  give  a  variety  of  feed, 
and  it  would  take  me  quite  a  while  to  tell  you  what  I  give.  If  yon  treat  your  hogs 
right  I  will  guarantee  that  they  will  not  get  to  rooting,  but  if  you  neglect  them 
they  will  turn  the  sod  for  you.  Nothing  pays  so  well  as  hogs,  for  they  pay  oflP  more 
mortgages  than  all  other  kind  of  stock. 

/.  y.  Barker,  Boone  County.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  the  matter 
with  corn,  and  I  think  I  have  had  as  good  success  in  keeping  begs  up  as  anybody. 
The  cheapest  feed  is  ripe  pumpkins  with  corn.  Cooked  potatoes  are  also  excellent 
to  feed  in  connection  with  com.  In  feeding  pumpkins  don't  throw  out  a  wagon 
load  a  day,  but  put  out  only  what  they  will  eat.  Sweet  apples  are  also  good,  but 
don't  feed  sour  ones.  Hogs  need  something  of  this  kind  during  these  long  cold 
winters,  when  kept  fed  on  corn.    I  give  my  hogs  plenty  of  range  in  the  field. 
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Dr.  CoUins.  Suppose  you  were  feeding  twenty,  thirty  or  even  one  hundred 
head  of  hogs,  the  ground  was  frozen  and  it  would  not  do  to  turn  them  in  the  field, 
could  you  name  something  which  the  large  farmer  might  feed  for  a  change? 
Would  bran,  oil  meal  or  oats  do? 

T.  M.  Reveal.  I  have  found  a  good  thing  in  the  mangle  beet.  It  takes  but  a 
small  patch  to  afford  several  tons  of  roots,  that  can  be  cooked  or  fed  raw.  Oats 
are  a  good  substitute  and  bran  answers  in  part.  I  find  potatoes  are  an  excellent 
substitute  and  may  be  fed  either  raw  or  cooked,  and,  with  some  oats,  corn,  beets 
and  bran,  hogs  do  well.    I  give  a  variety  of  feed  for  any  amount  of  hogs  I  have. 

James  Mustard.  The  Doctor  wants  to  know  what  the  common  farmer  wants  so 
he  can  reach  out  his  hand  and  take  it.  Sogs  sometimes  don't  take  hold  and  eat 
with  a  relish  as  at  other  times  and  we  find  com  left.  It  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  they 
are  constipated.  We  should  then  feed  bran  or  shorts.  You  must  keep  the  bowels 
in  good  condition  by  feeding  charcoal  and  ashes. 

Mr.  Oyler.  Mr.  Mustard  speaks  of  feeding  bran.  Would  you  feed  it  dry  or 
wet? 

Mr.  Mustard.     I  feed  wet. 

Mr,  Oyler.  My  observation  in  feeding  is,  if  the  proper  care  is  taken  to  give 
shade  and  plenty  of  lime  and  salt,  they  can  not  feed  too  much  com. 

Joshua  Stranys.  In  feeding  raw  potatoes,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  the 
hog  is  stalled  on  corn,  is  not  it  an  appetizer  to  aid  digestion  ? 

Mr.  Reveal    It  takes  the  place  of  vegetation  in  summer. 

Joshua  Strange.  Ground  corn  and  cobs  has  been  fed  successfully,  and  equally 
so  with  cob  included  as  with  cob  excluded.  Has  any  one  had  experience  in  that? 
If  it  is  an  advantage  we  want  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

On  motion  the  following  committee  was  appointed  on  programme :  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Morris,  Mintz,  Maize,  Shawhan  and  Mugg. 

Cionvention  adjourned  until  7:30  p.  m. 

KVENTNG   SESSION. 

President  Clark  called  the  convention  to  order. 

G.  F.  Ulrey,  of  Liberty,  read  the  following  paper  on — 

"can  a  breeder  distinguish  his  hogs  without  artificial  marks ?" 

I  thought  when  the  subject  was  assigned  me  I  could  see  a  smile  lurking  on  the 
faces  of  the  veteran  breeders,  indicating,  ^'We  know  what  he  will  say;  he  raises 
only  a  few  hogs,  and  can  easily  distinguish  them  without  a  mark,  but  just  wait 
until  he  has  a  couple  of  hundred  little  fellows  as  much  alike  as  two  peas,  then  see 
what  he  will  say."  Now  let  me  say  that  by  the  first  of  last  May  we  were  blessed 
with  two  hundred  and  eighteen  young  pigs,  every  one  squealing  for  a  distinguish- 
ing mark,  and  we  gave  each  ''a  Dana  ear  tag,"  for,  while  I  fed  them  every  day,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  tell  where  each  one  belonged.  First  here 
and  then  there  would  be  one  that  would  grow  beyond  recognition,  and  the  older  it 
grew  the  worse  it  was.    But  even  if  we  did  know  our  pigs  without  a  mark,  it  is 
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certainly  more  satisfactory  for  the  purchaser  to  know  that  we  have  some  eBtabLUhed 
mark  that  we  can  tell  beyond  a  doubt.  To  illustrate  this,  I  visited  a  breeder  once 
that  used  no  distinguishing  mark.  A  pig  was  driven  out.  The  breeder  said  the 
pig  was  bred  so  and  so.  Then,  with  a  puzzled  look,  said,  "  No ;  let  me  see,  that  is 
not  its  breeding ;  it  is  bred  so  and  so."  I  was  satisfied  he  did  not  know  himself 
how  it  was  bred.  I  believe  it  possible  for  a  breeder  to  know  his  pigs  where  he  has 
them  arranged  in  small  lots  and  feeds  them  himself  every  day ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  this.  Business  may  call  him  away  for  a  few  days,  or  sick- 
ness may  prevent  him  from  setting  them  for  a  week  or  more,  and  in  this  time 
his  pigs  may  change  so  he  can  not  place  them.  So  you  will  see  at  once  that  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  you  have  a  distinguishing  mark.  Now,  the  next  question 
is  what  shall  that  mark  be'  and  where  shall  it  be  placed.  Every  one  will  admit 
that  the  ear  is  the  most  convenient  place,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  as  UBeless  for 
bacon  as  the  tail,  it  has  been  the  especial  delight  of  pig  owners,  time  immemorial, 
to  cut,  punch  and  disfigure  the  ear  as  best  suited  their  taste.  Well  do  I  remember 
when  a  little  boy,  how  the  farmers  in  my  neighborhood  would  have  their  semi- 
annual round-up,  to  place  their  private  mark  upon  the  pigs  before  turning  them 
into  the  woods  to  '*  root,  hog,  or  die."  Some  would  cut  in  the  ear  what  was  called 
swallow-fork,  under-bit,  upper-bit,  crop-off,  etc.,  while  the  last  to  get  a  copyright 
in  his  neighborhood  would  have  to  whittle  off  the  most  of  both  ears  to  get  some- 
thing different  from  the  rest.  But  now,  with  the  ear  counting  a  certain  number  of 
points  on  the  score  card,  we  must  use  a  mark  that  will  not  disfigure  the  ear,  and 
what  this  shall  be  has  been  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  most  of  us.  If  we  punch 
a  hole  in  the  ear  it  will  grow  up ;  if  we  cut  a  notch,  the  pigs  will,  in  fighting,  tear 
other  notches  so  we  will  get  confused  with  the  marks.  If  we  use  the  button,  they 
are  easily  torn  out,  leaving  a  ruined  ear.  The  last  resort  is  the  "  Dana  tag.'*  But 
some  will  say  t^  is  easily  torn  out,  is  too  large,  will  pull  the  ear  down.  But  I  can 
say  candidly,  after  ten  years'  experience,  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  mark  I  have 
ever  used.  If  you  come  up  to  our  farm  I  can  show  you  a  number  of  aged  hogs 
who  have  carried  the  tags  ever  since  they  were  pigs,  and  not  in  a  single  instance 
have  I  ever  lost  a  tag  or  had  an  ear  damaged  by  their  use. 

DISCUSSION. 

D.  L,  Thomas,  Rush  County.  I  was  very  much  interested  In  the  paper.  The 
conclusions  are  that  men  are  differently  constituted.  Some  men  can  not  distin- 
guish their  hogs  from  others  in  many  cases  without  some  artificial  mark,  while 
there  are  other  men  who  would  take  a  lot  of  fifty  pigs  to  select  from  and  select 
correctly  every  time.  I  have  tried  the  Dana  ear-tag  and  do  not  like  it  Hogs  get 
to  fighting  and  will  tear  out  the  tag.  When  they  lie  down  they  get  mud  under 
them  between  the  ear  and  keep  the  ear  sore.  If  you  want  pigs  to  do  their  best  yon 
must  make  them  comfortable,  for  when  rings  irritate  the  nose  or  ears  they  do  not 
do  so  well.  I  prefer  in  place  of  the  Dana  tag  to  take  a  punch  and  cut  a  niche  in 
the  under  edge  of  the  ear,  clo'se  to  the  head,  and  two  niches  for  another  leader, 
and  HO  on,  and  make  a  memoranda  of  them. 
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J.  Strange.  There  is  a  custom  in  the  old  country  of  marking  stock  which 
works  nicely,  and  if  we  could  establish  it  in  ear  marks,  and  apply  a  rule  by  record- 
ing  the  marks  placed  in  the  ear,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  English  have  a 
rule  for  marking  the  ear,  and  they  can  go  any  time  to  the  flock  of  sheep,  though 
these  sheep  may  be  imported  to  this  country.  You  can  draw  a  diagram  and  send 
back  to  the  breeder  of  the  sheep  where  recorded  and  he  will  tell  you  the  breed  of 
that  lamb.  You  know  the  kind  of  punch  we  use  in  placing  ear-tags,  with  it  make 
a  little  clip  on  the  left  ear,  which  counts  one,  and  so  on  until  you  get  ten  on  one 
ear,  then  you  take  the  other  ear  of  another  litter  knd  run  right  around  on  that,  by 
this  method  you  can  keep  each  litter  marked  separate,  and  refer  by  record  to  them 
and  tell  where  each  pig  belongs.  If  every  other  vestige  of  record  is  lost  they  can 
refer  to  this  record  and  tell  just  the  breed  of  that  animal.  For  instance,  we  could 
get  up  Bome  uniform  system  of  marking  certain  sows  by  certain  marks,  and  if  we 
had  this  index  we  could  refer  to  those  marks  and  go  to  the  book  and  tell  what  his 
breed  was,  and  have  it  catalogued. 

Mr,  Ckephan,  It  would  be  quite  a  job  to  cut  all  these  marks,  and  further, 
what  would  an  expert  do  with  them?  .  They  value  the  ear  a  nice  thing.  I  think 
the  mark  would  need  be  quite  shallow,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  appearance. 

Mr.  Strange.     It  is  a  neat  mark  and  don't  disfigure  the  sheep  orpig. 

Mr.  Claphan.  When  you  mark  the  ear  in  that  way  if  the  mark  don't  grow 
larger  it  will  grbw  out  and  disfigure  the  ear. 

Mr.  Fowl.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  marking  hogs.  About  two  years 
ago  I  noticed  in  the  Swine  Breeders'  Journal  a  shoe  punch,  which  I  consider  an 
excellent  instrument  for  the  business.  Heretofore  my  marks  had  showed  greatly. 
This  time  I  cut  a  notch  which  don't  disfigure  the  ear.  That  way  you  can  cut  all 
around  the  ear,  indicating  what  litter,- and  you  have  a  Hubstantial  mark  which 
don't  disfigure  the  ear  at  all. 

J.  W.  Pierce,  Peru.  In  traveling  over  the  State  the  past  season  I  have  dis- 
covered a  wonderful  growth  of  rag  weed.  Do  you  think  this  rag  weed,  having 
grown  to  such  enormous  size  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  hogs  cough  ? 

1.  N.  Barker.  I  am  not  prepared  to  entertain  an  audience  like  this  with  any- 
thing that  would  enlighten  them  on  this  subject.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  rag 
weeds  but  I  know  there  were  plenty  of  them  the  past  season.  They  came  up  and 
grew  in  our  pastures  where  we  had  good  white  clover.  The  weed  eradicated  the 
clover.  Bees  scarcely  made  honey  enough  to  live  on.  Where  that  clover  was 
eradicated  up  came  the  weeds,  and  the  eradication  of  the  clover  gave  the  weed  a 
more  vigorous  growth.  I  do  not  know  as  it  has  any  effect  on  hogs  in  the  way  of 
giving  them  a  cough,  at  least  I  do  not  know  that  hogs  in  our  locality  have  been 
troubled  in  that  respect. 

James  Mustard.  I  have  no  speech  for  you  to-night,  but  I  will  say  I  do  not 
have  rag  weed  and  my  hogs  cough.  I  used  the  mowing  machine  on  my  weeds  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  have  them  in  the  fields.  In  the  woods  pasture  it  is 
railing  and  rag  weeds  don't  grow.  They  would  grow  in  the  fields,  but  I  don't  allow 
them  to!  The  pollen  falls  on  the  hair  and  the  hogs  don't  look  well.  I  would  not 
let  them  run  in  it  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
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L  N.  Cotton,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  fight  on  that  question.  I  have 
noticed  no  serious  effect  from  hogs  running  in  rag  weed.  This  coughing  among 
hogs  is  similar  to  hay  fever  in  the  human  family,  it  is  sneezing  with  us.  I  doubt 
whether  by  cutting  it  is  of  much  benefit.  Dr.  Brown  says  these  rag  weeds  are  a 
blessing  to  us,  adding  protection  to  the  soil  after  cutting  wheat.  I  find  my  ground 
in  better  fix  with  that  shade,  and  will  produce  better  corn  and  better  hogs.  I  cut 
a  little  last  season  where  I  had  wheat,  and  I  find  that  the  clover  was  not  so  good 
as  where  the  weeds  were  left  standing;  the  heat  of  the  sun  seem  to  have  killed  it. 
Whether  a  man  gets  pay  for  his  work  in  cutting  them  down  I  have  my  doubts.  It 
don't  seem  to  effect  the  next  year's  crop  of  seed. 

The  following  subject  was  introduced  for  discussion : 

"which   18   BEST  TO   USE  ON  A   HERD  OF  SWINE,   AN  OLD  OR  YOUNG   BOAR?" 

Mr.  Reveal,  I  think  that  would  be  owing  to  circumstances.  If  we  have  young 
sows  to  use  we  should  use  a  young  male,  if  old  sows  we  should  use  an  aged  male. 
Some  of  our  finest  hogs  were  got  by  young  males.  There  is  none  finer  than  Tom 
Corwin,  second,  who  was  got  by  Star  of  the  West  when  but  nine  months  old.  There 
are  other  fine  hogs  sired  by  boars  not  two  years  old.  The  Poland  China  has  been 
bred  up  until  he  has  become  the  greatest  hog  on  enrtb  from  young  stock,  and  has 
probably  more  vitality  than  any  other.  I  am  using  a  boar  this  year  that  is  seven 
years  old. 

Mr.  Foust,  I  have  not  had  experience  enough  in  breeding  hogs  to  know 
which  I  would  prefer,  an  old  or  young  male,  for  practical  purposes.  I  get  better 
results  from  boars  one  year  old  and  older  than  from  young  males.  If  you  could 
get  from  a  pig  unitorm  litters  I  would  prefer  them  instead  of  a  year  old  all  the 
time,  but  this  we  can  not  always  do.  I  have  observed,  further,  that  as  a  boar  gets 
to  be  two  or  three  years  old  we  can  depend  on  him  more.  I  am  little  of  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  Shorthorn  men  in  regard  to  their  bulls  that  if  we  get  a  good 
boar  that  is  doing  good  service  we  should  keep  him  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  1  will  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Foust  and  Bro.  Reveal  in 
some  respects.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  boar  business,  but  what 
little  experience  I  have  had  my  best  results  have  been  with  boars  one  year  old. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  our  best  hogs  in  our  show  rings  are  out  of  young  sows  and 
young  boars.  Once  in  a  while  we  get  one  out  of  an  old  boar,  but  it  is  altogether 
in  the  management  and  handling  and  breeding  at  the  time  with  our  pigs.  We 
take  a  young  boar  and  turn  him  out  and  breed  him  to  two  or  three  sows  a  day, 
which  is  taxing  him  too  strongly;  we  should  not  breed  too  much.  It  is  all  in  our 
judgment  in  keeping  and  handling,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  prefer  young  animals. 
If  you  take  an  old  boar  and  cross  with  a  young  sow  you  get  better  pigs  than  if 
both  were  old,  and  it  is  the  same  with  an  old  sow  and  young  boar.  I  have  a 
certain  way  of  keeping  my  boar ;  there  is  much  in  the  keeping  and  handling.  I  let 
him  go  to  the  sow  but  once,  which  I  think  is  sufficient,  and  to  that  boar  I  feed 
milk ;  let  the  children  cry  and  the  boar  have  the  milk.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr,  Barker.  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Cunningham's  remarks  to  pass  without  criti- 
cism. It  is  not  true  that  nine-tenths  of  our  show  pigs  are  from  young  animals.  I 
think  the  best  pigs  are  from  matured  stock.  Young  animals  do  make  good  stock, 
but  not  in  the  ratio  of  nine-tenths. 

0.  W.  Thomas,  I  prefer  good  constitution ;  it  donH  make  so  much  difference 
as  to  age. 

Mr,  MorriMn,  From  what  little  experience  I  have  I  believe  I  can  get  good 
pigs  from  young  sows  if  matured,  but  as  far  as  the  boar  is  concerned  I  would 
rather  have  a  one  year  old,  or  older,  than  a  young  animal. 

Judge  Shepherd,  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  depends  more  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  hog  than  the  age.  If  you  keep  him  vigorous  and  in  good  health,  and 
not  overwork  him,  I  think  after  nine  or  ten  months  old  he  will  breed  as  well  as  at 
seven  years,  two  years,  or  one  year.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  condition  of 
the  boar  and  the  sow.  Take  a  boar  ever  so  vigorous  and  the  sow  going  down  hilb 
the  pigs  will  be  weak  and  have  no  vitality.  If  it  is  wrong  to  send  out  young 
males  to  customers  it  should  be  stopped,  but  if  they  do  well  the  customers  will 
do  well.  I  use  young  hogs,  and  prefer  to  have  a  hog  a  year  oM  than  older.  If 
a  young  hog  is  not  overtaxed  he  is  just  as  good  as  an  older  one.  Another 
thing,  take  a  wild  hog  and  they  are  near  a  year  before  they  come  to  themselves. 
Take  any  class  of  animals  and  crowd  them  every  day  from  their  birth  they  get 
their  growth  earlier,  when  you  get  size,  which  you  can  by  heavy  feeding,  you  have 
sufficient  maturity  to  impart  to  the  young.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  size  and 
vigor  of  the  animal  after  reaching  a  certain  age.  I  have  tried  old  and  young 
boars,  old  boars  on  young  sows  and  young  boars  on  old  sows,  and  I  think  young 
animals  do  quite  as  well  as  older,  if  conditions  and  vigor  are  good. 

Mr,  Strange,    Did  you  mature  the  entire  litter  of  pigs  under  your  care? 

Mr,  Shepherd.  I  never  observed  any  difference  between  young  sows  and  old 
BOWS  after  twelve  months  old.  I  would  rather  have  a  sow  at  ten  months  old  than 
twelve  months,  or  one  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  old  than  one  twelve  months  old. 
At  twelve  months  of  age  she  is  loosing  her  teeth.  As  to  the  number  of  "  runts '' 
in  the  litter,  I  never  had  any  more  trouble  in  that  respect  with  young  sows  than 
old  ones.  I  have  noticed  that  teats  used  by  pigs  the  first  litter  will  keep  having 
milk,  while  those  that  do  not  have  milk  the  first  litter  never  do.  As  to  young 
BOWS  having  pigs,  I  believe  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  Poland-China  breed  has 
largely  grown  up  from  young  sow  pigs.  Many  years  ago,  while  traveling  over 
Butler  and  Warren  counties  in  Ohio,  I  found  but  two  yearling  boars  and  but  one 
boar  over  one  year  old,  (I  think  he  was  two  or  three  years  old) ;  and  in  all  my 
travels  I  found  not  to  exceed  twelve  ai^ed  sows.  But  on  every  farm  they  were 
breeding  gilts.  I  made  some  inquiry  about  it,  as  to  why  they  did  not  take  old 
hogs.  They  said  it  was  the  custom  to  une  gilts  and  feed  the  old  ones  for  market. 
So  the  breed  was  built  up  on  gilts,  young  steck,  both  boars  and  sows.  In  1873  I 
made  another  trip  to  Ohio,  and  noticed  many  old  hogs  were  kept  over.  also  no- 
ticed those  breeding  sows  that  were  kept  that  breeders  had  a  large  number  of  pig^ 
and  uniform  litters,  and  had  been  successful  in  selling  their  pigs,  and  the  advant- 
age they  derived  from  that  was  one  season  selection  and  testing  her  breeding 
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capacity  by  the  first  litter.  That  is  the  course  of  the  valuable  and  original 
Poland-China  hog.  It  had  some  effect  on  the  vigor,  or  it  never  would  have  devel- 
oped such  a  hog.  They  selected  the  largest  gilt  and  the  most  vigorpus  and  growthy 
young  boars  and  united  these  two,  year  after  year,  and  selected  the  best  pig  all  the 
time,  and  for  twenty  years  that  course  was  pursued  in  the  Miami  Valley,  and  the 
results  are  desirable  ones  to  obtain.  There  is  a  marked  change  in  color,  but  the 
older  breeders  present  who  have  gone  to  the  Ohio  Valley  for  breeders  will  testify 
that  we  do  not  find  hogs  any  more  healthy  than  in  those  days.  Any  young  man 
who  buys  stock  will  buy  young  stock ;  he  will  buy  young  sows  and  young  boars. 
If  it  is  wrong,  if  the  breeders  are  imposing  on  young  breeders,  they  should  not  do 
it.  You  hardly  ever  hear  of  one  coming  to  you  but  what  buys  young  sows.  If  it 
is  not  good  policy  your  actions  are  belieing  your  words. 

J,  Strange^  Grant  County.  When  I  wrote  this  query  it  was  to  bring  out  this 
thing.  Judge  Shepherd's  remarks  are  scientific  facts  and  not  mere  theory.  That 
is  the  way  that  we  obtain  early  maturity,  by  selecting  that  which  develops  greatest 
in  the  shortest  lengtii  of  titue.  Now,  in  the  method  of  improving  stock,  it  has  be- 
come a  scientific  fact  that  in  the  young  we  can  judge  from  its  form  just  what  it 
will  bring  when  it  becomes  aged,  and  what  it  will  be.  My  experience  in  breeding 
hogs  has  not  been  for  selling  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  but  maturing  them  for 
market.  We  want  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  to  get  stock,  and  we  want  to  mature 
them  for  the  immediate  market.  I  do  not  want  a  runt  in  the  litter.  If  I  have  a 
sow  that  brings  uniformly  nice  pigs  I  would  retain  her  as  long  as  she  proved  profit- 
able. I  prefer  mature  boars,  say  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  old.  They  will  pro- 
duce stronger  pigs  than  young  ones. 

Mr.  Bebout.    Did  you  ever  have  a  litter  of  pigs  that  did  not  have  the  scours? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  was  not  troubled  a  particle  with  that.  To  get  muscle  and 
make  good  meat  I  want  them  to  have  grass.    It  develops  them. 

Justus  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis.  Last  season  my  hogs  were  not  doing  well.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  to  feed  them  soft  brick,  and  another  recommended  slack 
coal.  I  gave  them  coal,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  help  them.  They  seemed  very 
much  constipated. 

Mr.  Mustard.    What  time,  Mr.  Adams,  did  you  feed  this  slack  coal? 

Mr.  Adams.    This  last  fall. 

Mr.  Mustard,  When  hogs  run  on  clover  it  loosens  their  bowels;  let  them  go 
to  the  slack  coal  then,  it  keeps  them  right ;  but  if  you  feed  on  dry  feed  it  will  serve 
them  just  as  you  say.  It  was  the  worst  thing  you  could  have  done.  Don't  feed 
black  coal  when  your  hogs  are  not  running  on  clover.  If  they  get  to  rooting  in  the 
ground,  and  don't  have  a  good  appetite,  feed  soda  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

J.  M.  Aspey.    I  want  to  know  more  about  the  scours. 

JUoyd  Mugg,  Howard  Go.  I  have  had  much  experience  with  pigs  having  the 
scours,  and  have  lost  money.  I  have  raised  a  few  that  never  had  it,  but  the 
majority  of  pigs  do  have  the  scours  when  young.  I  have  some  times  thought  it 
was  caused  by  trying  to  grow  too  fast.  I  have  often  thought  the  sooner  it  come 
the  better. 

J.  Ounningham,  1  never  raise  a  litter  of  pigs  without  them  having  the  scoun, 
and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Mngg,  the  sooner  they  have  it  the  better. 
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I  have  always  tried  to  take  good  care  of  my  pigs,  and  never  have  lost  many  from 
that  complaint.  Whenever  the  pigs  hegin  to  show  signs  of  scoars,  I  check  up  on 
the  feed,  and  feed  only  a  little  bran,  shorts  and  water.  If  they  don't  quit  then,  I 
would  feed  flour  in  water  until  it  checks  up.  We  should  notice  our  pigs  often  to 
ascertain  the  condition  in  which  our  pigs  are  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  very  often 
we  have  sows  in  the  spring  fed  on  rich  food  but  what  the  pigs  more  or  less  will 
have  the  scours. 

Mr.  HoUingswortk.    At  what  age  do  these  pigs  take  the  scours? 

Mr,  Ounningham,    My  pigs  run  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

Mr.  HollingaworUi,  I  seldom  get  a  litter  of  pigs  through  without  them  taking 
the  scours.  They  begin  having  the  scours  in  a  few  days  after  they  begin  cracking 
com,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  what  starts  it.  They  are  not 
strong  enough  to  digest  this  corn ;  they  first  become  bound  in  the  bowels,  which  is 
followed  by  the  scours. 

Mr.  Strange.    How  often  do  you  feed  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  HoUingsworth.  When  we  get  them  through  the  scours  I  quit  giving  feed 
to  the  sow  and  feed  the  pigs,  and  feed  them  very  often  three  times  a  day,  a  small 
amount,  but  generally  twice  a  day. 

&  M.  Shepherd.  Pigs  are  very  much  like  infants — they  are  troubled  in  this 
way  when  cutting  teeth.  The  best  thing  I  ever  tried  in  the  way  of  effecting  a  cure 
is  to  take  milk,  scald  it  and  beat  an  egg  with  it ;  let  them  eat  that  Scorched  flour 
is  also  excellent  for  the  bowels  of  a  pig;  it  has  a  soothing  tendency.  The  first  in- 
dication of  the  presence  of  scours  is,  the  hair  grows  the  wrong  way.  I  think  the 
cutting  of  their  teeth  is  generally  the  cause  of  it 

Mr.  Claphan.  Scour  is  caused  by  improper  feeding.  Sometimes  we  give  them 
more  than  at  other  times,  and  this  increase  of  feed  will  often  give  them  the  scours. 
A  very  effectual  remedy  is  sulphur  given  to  the  mother,  which  may  be  administered 
hj  taking  a  biscuit  and  butter  it,  after  which  put  sulphur  on  and  she  will  eat  it. 

James  Mustard.  We  say  they  have  the  scours,  another  thing  is  a  remedy.  As 
to  this  milk  and  egg  remedy  I  will  say  that  the  egg  should  not  be  put  in  the  milk 
when  cool.  If  the  pigs  are  too  young  to  driuk,  gi^e  it  to  the  sow;  if  that  fails, 
give  the  sow  copperas  with  boiled  milk  and  it  will  never  fail. 

Mr.  Bebout.  1  give  soot ;  it  will  take  only  a  few  days  to  go  through  the  blood 
and  stop  it. 

J.  L,  Aspeg.  I  have  a  sow  which  came  in  heat  in  November.  I  did  not  want 
to  breed  her  then  and  she  has  never  been  in  heat  since.  Will  some  one  give  a 
remedy  that  will  bring  her  in  ? 

Mr.  Mustard.  Give  her  red  pepper  and  I  think  it  will  bring  her  around  all 
right 

W.  H.  Morris,  from  the  Committee  on  Programme,  reported  as  follows : 

1.  Does  raising  one  litter  a  year  tend  to  produce  barrenness? 

W.  H.  Hughes,  Brownsburg,  Ind. 

2.  How  should  we  cross  our  stock  to  secure  uniformity? 

H.  C.  Oiler,  Russiaville,  Ind. 

3.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  pigs  for  breeding  purposes  more  than  two  feeds  a  day  ? 

I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind. 
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4.  Which  IB  the  better  to  use,  an  aged  or  youDg  male  ? 

T.  M.  Kevealy  Clermont,  Ind. 

5.  What  is  the  best  care  for  sow  and  litter?  •  .   .   .  B.  Thompson,  Pittsboro,  Ind. 
For  discnssion,  evening  session : 

6.  What  is  the  best  time  for  selecting  and  manner  of  preparing  animals  for  the 

show  ring? John  Haroourt,  New  Augusta,  Ind.;  M.  W.  Clayton, 

Bigdon,  Ind.;  Cal.  Husselman,  Aabarn,   Ind.;  Joe 
Cunningham,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind. 

7.  What  is  the  proper  size,  texture  and  shape  of  the  bone  of  the  thoroughbred  ?  . 

Jno.  Wilson,  Poplar  Grove,  Ind. 

8.  Is  it  advisable  to  crowd  pigs  for  breeding  purposes  from  farrowing  time  ?  .  .   . 

Geo.  Scott,  Eagletown,  Ind. 

9.  In  feeding  for  the  market,  what  foods  are  the  best  to  combine  with  com  ?  .  .    . 

Garrett  Wikoff,  Groves  P.  O ,  Ind. 

10.  How  can  we  tell  the  age  of  pigs  exhibited  at  fairs  so  as  to  know  that  breeders 

do  not  misrepresent  the  age  of  pigs  shown  ?    .   .A.J.  Boss,  Jamestown,  Ind. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  8:30  A.  m. 

Satubday,  Januabt  26. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  bj  President  Clark. 

On  motion  of  I.  N.  Barker,  of  Thomtown,  the  Association  went  into  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  resulting  as  follows : 

President— J.  H.  Bebout,  Bushville. 

Vice  President — W.  A.  Maixe,  Sharpsville. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Pierce,  Peru. 

Treasurer — John  Harcourt,  New  Augusta. 

Executive  Committee — I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown;  Lloyd  Mugg,  Center;  J. 
Cunningham,  Bunker  Hill. 

Dr.  Elliott  read  the  following  paper  on — 

'^  WHAT  IB  THE  PROBABLE  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE  OF  SWINE?" 

Mr.  President  arid  Oentlemen : 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  the  cauee  of  disease  in  swine.  It  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  breeders  of  that  class  of  domestic  animals.  The  cause  and  preven- 
tion of  disease  in  swine,  more  particularly  the  swine  plague,  called  hog  cholera, 
is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  receiving  the  attention  of  our  most 
learned  veterinary  scientists,  men  who  make  contagious  and  infections  dtseases 
their  special  study,  and  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  making 
the  most  continuous  investigations.  Sketches  of  their  researches  and  experiments 
have  been  given  us  at  different  times  through  the  columns  of  our  leading  stock 
journals.  They  have  found  by  microscopic  examinations  a  germ  or  organism  in 
the  blood  and  tipsues  of  diseased  swine,  which,  if  introduced  into  the  blood  or  al- 
most any  part  of  the  body  of  a  healthy  hog,  will  produce  a  similar  disease.  The 
origin  of  this  germ  is  yet  unknown.    We  will  leave  this  in  their  hands,  as  we 
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tliink  them  eminently  fitted  to  make  such  researches,  hoping  they  will  soon  be  re- 
warded for  their  labors.  As  my  investigations  have  been  more  limited  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  yon  a  short  history  of  a  disease  which  frequently  occurs  in  other 
domestic  animals,  and  'then  note  the  similarity,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
the  swine  plagne  in  character  and  effect  You  are  aware  the  so-called  hog  cholera 
or  swine  plague  assumes  different  forms,  presenting  different  symptoms,  all  alike 
fatal  and  destructive. 

This  disease  is  known  as  anthrax  and  authracoid.  It  consists  in  a  special  and 
primitive  alteration  of  the  blood  in  which  an  organism  termed  Bacillis  Authracis  is 
rapidly  developed  and  propagated,  and  is  more  special  to  herbivora  and  birds,  in- 
oculations with  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals  which  have  died  from  it,  induces 
both  in  man  and  animals  a  malignant  form  of  inflammation  called  malignant 
pustules.  For  this  reason  it  is  looked  upon  and  described  as  a  truly  contagious  dis- 
ease. It  appears  at  all  seasons  but  principally  in  the  spring  or  during  summer 
and  autumn.  It  occurs  as  a  sporadic  epizootic  or  enzootic,  attacking  animals  of 
any  age — the  fat,  vigorous  and  plethoric,  as  well  as  the  lean,  feeble  and  languid. 

Its  history  is  very  ancient,  being  known  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  period  of  the 
siege  of  Troy.  In  1617  it  was  very  prevalent  and  of  such  a  fatal  character  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Naples  that  over  60,000  persons  died  through  partaking  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  had  died  of  the  disease.  In  1731  it  broke  out  in  several  of 
the  provinces  in  France,  and  at  different  times  extending  from  1757  to  1800. 
It  extended  nearly  all  over  France,  and,  although  less  frequent  here  than  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  quite  as  fatal  in  its  character  in  the  horse. 

It  rarely  occurs  in  this  country,  but  is  prevalent  in  India,  where  it  is  said  to 
attack  the  elephant  as  well  as  other  domestic  animals  and  is  termed  loodiaiia  dis- 
ease.   In  Africa  it  is  called  horse  sickness. 

The  symptoms  are :  The  animal  appears  dull  and  walks  with  a  feeble  step, 
then  falls  prostrate  in  a  state  of  somnolence.  But'  if  standing,  the  head  hangs 
down,  resting  on  the  manger,  the  body  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  stall,  when  it 
finally  becomes  restored,  looks  to  its  sides  and  shows  signs  of  colic.  If  at  work 
there  is  extreme  lassitude,  with  great  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  the  gait 
is  staggering,  the  skin  is  hot  and  slightly  crepitates  on  the  back  with  a  partial 
trembling  of  the  muscles;  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth ;  great  excitement  now  sets 
in,  and  the  animal  becomes  unconscious  of  all  surroundings.  The  breathipg  is 
labored  and  attended  with  a  roaring  noise ;  as  these  symptoms  become  aggregated 
violent  colic  sets  in ;  there  is  convulsive  movements  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  nos- 
trils become  dilated,  and  clots  of  sorocity  and  blood  escapes  from  the  nose.-  The 
belly  becomes  swollen  or  tympanitic,  and  the  excrement  from  the  bowels  is  mixed 
with  clotted  blood.  The  disease  terminates  in  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours,  the 
ordinary  time  being  from  twelve  to  twenty-four.  There  are  other  symptoms  which 
we  may  term  external  symptoms — such  as  eruptions  and  tumors  on  the  skin.  These 
tumors  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  up,  and  are  painful  to  the  touch ;  and  if  punct- 
ured a  fetid  gas  is  liljerated,  and  a  brownish  black  fluid  escapes.  These  tumors  are 
also  found  on  mucous  membranes,  as  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  lips,  their  con- 
tents being  both  corrosive  and  acrid,  which  will  destroy  the  surrounding  tissues, 
causing  ulcers  in  cattle. 
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The  symptoms  are  very  an&lagous  to  those  in  the  horse.  They  suddenly  get 
tired  of  their  fe^d.  Rumination  is  suspended.  There  are  rigors;  partial  sweats; 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  loins.  If  down,  it  makes  many  attempts  to  arise, 
hut  .scarcely  succeeds;  but  when  standing  the  back  is  arched,  the  legs  are  stiff,  it 
looks  towards  its  flanks,  and  falls  into  convulsions,  ezpeling  from  the  bowels  with- 
out much  effort  a  soft  and  bloody  matter.  The  belly  becomes  tympanitic,  the 
mouth  is  filled  with  mucous,  and  blood  escapes  from  the  nose.  In  cattle  above  two 
years  old,  especially  milch  cows,  the  local  lesions  are  confined  to  great  congestion 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels.  In  rare  instances  the 
aQ&:orgement  may  be  in  the  lungd,  and  should  the  animal  survive  for  some  days 
mere  is  decomposition  of  the  extravasated  blood,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  breath 
be<:oming  foetid.  This  decomposed  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed  into  the  circu- 
lation, causing  death  by  septicemia,  or  poison.  These  symptoms  designate  what  is 
called  apoplectic  anthrax — splenic  apoplexy  or  splenic  fever.  Now,  there  are 
other  symptoms  with  external  manifesiationi)  designating  a  form  of  the  disease 
called  gloss  anthrax,  blani,  quarter  ill,  blnck  le^^  etc.  It  occurs  more  frequently 
in  young  cattle  under  eighteen  months  and  two  years,  and  terminates  suddenly. 
Enlargements  form  about  the  loins,  back,  head,  and  brisket,  or  upon  one  or  more 
of  the  limbs,  in  which  case  the  animal  is  lame,  the  shoulder  and  neck  becoming 
swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  urine  scanty,  and  of  a 
dark  coffee  color,  convulsions  take  place,  and  they  die  in  a  slate  of  coma.  The 
swelling,  when  cut  into,  is  found  to  contain  serum  and  black  colored  blood.  De- 
composition speedily  takes  place  and  gases  are  evolved. 

In  sheep,  it  is  known  as  bractuking  of  the  blood,  etc.,  they  have  the  same 
arching  of  the  back,  impediment  in  walking  or  staggering  gait,  pain  in  the  bowels, 
etc.  The  po8t  mortem  appearances  are  analagous  to  X\\oi^Q  in  cattle,  there  being  the 
same  great  tendency  to  rapid  decomposition  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  vessels 
are  full  of  dark  colored  blood.  Bloody  froth  issuer  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and 
sometimes  from  the  bowels,  which  are  distended  with  gaees.  In  lambs,  the  fever 
is  accompanied  with  external  swellings  the  same  as  in  young  cattle. 

In  swine  it  is  known  as  authracoid  erysipelas,  blue  sickness  and  pig  typhoid; 
some  authors  contend  it  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  dieea.*^  in  other  ani- 
mals, the  germs  or  organisms  in  the  blood  having  a  different  shape,  appearance, 
etc.,  but  when  we  come  to  note  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  we  find  the  one  and 
same  disease.  The  gloss  authrax  form  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  pig  when  it 
has  fed  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals  which  have  died  of  the  malady.  Then  the 
tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  become  enormously  Kwollen  and  gangrenoUM;  there  is  an 
exhaustive  diarrhea  with  great  tenesmus  and  discharges  of  blood  prior  to  death. 
The  tumors  are  found  on  the  digcbtive  organs,  having  the  same  pathological  ap- 
pearances as  in  other  animals.  In  milder  cases  (not  gloss  authrax)  we  notice  the 
same  similarity  of  symptoms,  such  as  the  loss  of  appetite,  sudden  prostration, 
sullen  appearance,  hanging  ears,  painful  and  haggard  expression,  and  vomition  of 
a  coffee-colored  fluid,  continual  convulsions,  and  paralysis  of  the  extremeties, 
rapid  alterations  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  with  highly  injected  mucous  membranes. 
We  have  another  disease  in  the  hog  similar  in  its  pathological  appearances,  which 
we  call  hog  cholera.    In  Europe  it  is  called  pneumo-enterites,  from  affecting  the 
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luDgB  and  bowels,  and  also  called  typhoid  fever.  It  is  highly  contagious  and  in- 
fections, and  it  is  to  the  symptoms  of  this  particular  form  I  wish  you  to  note  the 
similarity.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  general  prostration,  hanging  of  the  ears,  a 
sullen  appearance,  the  eyes  are  watery  and  the  lining  membranes  red  and  spotted ; 
red  spots  appear  on  the  ears,  abdomen  and  inside  of  the  limbs ;  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances tremblings  and  convulsions  are  manife-ited,  the  animal  grinds  its  teeth,  the 
muscles  contract.  These  are  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  the  hind  limbs,  or  of  the 
whole  body ;  the  urine  passed  is  high-colored  and  even  bloody ;  the  bowels  are  at 
first  generally  torpid,  but  the  foecal  matter  may  be  soft  and  mixed  with  very 
black  foetid  blood;  diarrhea  often  sets  in,  the  breathing  becomes  catching  and 
convulsive ;  there  is  a  painful  cough ;  the  animal  wanders  to  and  fro,  falls  down, 
kicks  and  rolls,  and  seems  to  be  in  pain.  These  symptoms  are  liable  to  various 
modifications,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  various  localization 
of  the  poison.  In  some  cases  the  virus  seems  to  expend  itself  upon  the  serous 
membranes,  inducing  periotinicis  and  pleurisy;  sometimes  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, as  expressed  by  bronchitis  and  bronchial  pneumonia  congestion. 

As  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  malady  (termed  anthrax),  some  authors  claim 
it  is  due  to  influences  of  the  temperature,  to  stagnant  water,  occurring  more  fre- 
quently in  low,  marshy  lands,  and  from  forage  tainted  with  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  and  from  contagion.  Others  who  have  watched  it  closely  almost 
unanimously  conclude  that  in  cattle  and  sheep  it  is  due  to  dietetic  errors,  more 
particularly  to  sudden  and  violent  changes  in  the  diet;  for  instance,  a  sudden 
change  from  a  poor  to  a  highly  nutritious  one,  and  it  is  to  this  particular  cause  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention.  Animals  that  are  poorly  fed  and  roaming  at 
large,  or  animals  well  fed  and  having  plenty  of  exercise,  if  taken  up,  confined  and 
fed  on  highly  nutritious  diet,  or  food  rich  in  the  elements  of  nutrition,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  a  rapid  formation  of  blood  highly  charged  with  albuminous  ma- 
terial which  neither  the  tissue  nutrition  nor  the  excretory  organs  are  calculated  to 
keep  in  anything  like  its  normal  condition,  the  consequence  is  grave  and  serious 
changes  occur  by  which  its  constituents  become  degraded  and  the  system  em- 
poisoned. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  animal  economy  that  every  tissue  and  organ  in  the  body 
must  withdraw  those  constituents  which  are  essential  to  their  well  being.  With- 
out this  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  those  constituents  by  the  tissues  and  organs 
it  soon  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended;  and  the  same  conditions  when 
it  is  so  rapidly  formed  that  the  process  of  tissue  nutrition  can  not  possibly  elimi- 
nate or  withdraw  from  it  more  than  a  half  of  its  superabundant  constituents.  For 
example,  the  body  requires  within  a  given  time  a  certain  quantity  of  plasma  for 
all  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  growth,  heat,  the  formation  of  fat,  and  what  is  elim- 
inated, and  within  that  period  the  quantity  of  that  plasma  far  exceed  those  re- 
quirements, it  naturally  follows  that  the  unused  matter  must  accumulate  in  the 
circulation  and  there  undergo  such  grave  alterations  as  to  become  injurious  to  the 
animal  economy  and  poison  the  blood ;  its  power  of  absorbing  and  conveying  ox- 
ygen from  the  lungs  is  modified,  destroying  the  blood  corpuscles,  converting  it 
into  a  proper  habitat  for  the  growth  and  development  for  low  organism  or  germs 
which  cause  within  it  septic  or  putrefactive  action,  its  vitality  becomes  destroyed, 
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and  a  condition  ib  brought  about  in  the  blood  similar  to  that  which  can  be  pro- 
duced artificially  by  the  introduction  or  inoculation  of  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ter. When  the  blood  is  so  altered  by  those  changes  it  tends  to  accumulate  in  the 
blood  vessels  and  soft  tissues,  such  as  the  spleen,  mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels, 
and  in  the  lungs.  Now,  seeing  that  these  conditions  or  changes  in  the  life-giylng 
element  of  the  body  are  produced  by  these  elements  of  nutrition  due  to  high  feed- 
ing and  want  of  exercise,  is  it  not  clear  to  the  mind  of  every  breeder  and  swine 
dealer  that  the  cause  lays  with  himself? 

Is  not  excessive  interelative  inbreeding  the  primary  cause  of  disease  in  swine  ? 
It  is  extensively  practiced  by  the  breeder,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
those  fashionable  points  so  much  admired ^n  the  show  ring.  But  what  are  its  ef- 
fects on  the  animal  economy?  We  aU  known  its  effects  on  the  human  family, and 
it  must  have  come  on  the  lower  animals.  It  has  not  been  a  success  in  the  horse. 
They  lack  the  power  of  endurance,  are  delicate,  mincy  feeders,  and  easily  excited. 
In  cattle  it  has  its  injurious  efiects,  especially  in  the  Jersey  it  is  carried  to  a  greater 
excess  than  in  the  other  breeds,  and  no  doubt  is  the  great  cause  of  abortion  so 
prevalent  among  them,  especially  when  the  milk  ducts  are  taxed  to  their  utmost. 
With  this  excessive  practice  the  organs  of  the  body  are  degraded,  and  consequently 
weakened,  their  functions  of  secreting  and  excreting  lessened,  making  them  un- 
able to  fulfill  the  office  which  nature  gave  them  in  the  animal  economy.  There- 
fore, they  can  not  take  up  and  use  those  elements  of  nutrition  produced  by  rich 
diet,  separate  and  carry  off  the  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  the  retention  of  which 
when  carried  into  the  blood  empoisons  it,  and  low  organisms  or  germs  of  disease 
are  developed.  The  escape  of  those  germs,  either  through  the  lungs  or  from  the 
putrefaction  of  dead  tissues,  sets  up  a  similar  disease  in  healthy  animals  making 
it  contagious. 

Is  not  the  breeder,  to  a  great  extent,  the  developer  of  this  disease?  I  mean 
the  man  who  buys  in  large  lotd.  He  starts  out  in  the  spring,  or  summer,  or  in  the 
fall,  buys  them  here  and  there  all  over  the  country,  brings  them  home,  pens  them 
up,  and  then  the  high  feeding  process  commences.  They  get  all  the  com  they  can 
stuff  down,  and  not  being  used  to  such  high  living,  they  eat  greedily.  Very  soon 
their  inbred  digestive  and  other  secreting  organs  become  over-taxed,  and  what  is 
the  consequence?  Why,  their  elements  of  nutrition  are  not  properly  disposed  of, 
and  the  result  follows  as  stated  before.  Exercise  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
maintaining  the  health  in  swine,  as  well  as  in  other  animals,  and  I  can  best  ex- 
plain that  by  relating  an  article  I  read  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Farmeiii'  Beview, 
(the  Texas  Story),  the  Greencastle  Story,  and  the  Maywood  Story. 

James  Mustard,  the  Treasurer,  submitted  his  annual  report,  which  was  ap- 
proved. On  motion  of  I.  N.  Cotton,  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasarer 
were  ordered  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  inspection. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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The  first  association  of  poultry  breeders  was  formed  in  1875,  daring  which 
year  the  *' Indiana  Pooltrj  Association  "  gave  a  winter  exhibition  which  was  suc- 
cessful in  every  way,  and  did  much  toward  establishing  the  prestige  of  Indiana 
as  a  leading  State  in  fine  poultry,  which  has  since  been  maintained  and  improved 
upon. 

Soon  after  the  above  organisation  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  requested 
the  officers  of  the  Poultry  Association  to  supervise  the  poultry  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair,  which  was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  board  and  exhibitors.  In 
each  succeeding  year  the  officers  of  the  State  Poultry  Association  have  assisted  in 
the  management  of  poultry  exhibits  at  the  annual  Stale  Fairs.  « 

In  1879,  on  account  of  the  great  progress,  both  practical  and  scientific,  in  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  and  kindred  branches,  some  changes  were  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  Association  was  reorganized  under  a  revised  constitution  and  by- 
laws. During  the  exhibition  held  in  January,  1880,  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, composed  of  prominent  breeders  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis  for  the  first  time.  The 
American  Association  brought  many  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
making  this  exhibition  the  largest  and  most  important  held  in  the  State  up  to 
that  time.  The  finest  birds  from  all  sections  were  exhibited,  and  it  was  found 
that  Indiana  was  competing  strongly  with  the  best ;  causing  Mr.  Philander  Wil- 
liams, of  Taunton,  Mass.,  a  veteran  breeder,  and  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Association,  to  say  in  his  address  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Indiana  Association : 
"  In  looking  over  the  exhibition  now  being  held  here  by  the  Indiana  State  Society, 
we,  from  the  East,  are  reminded  that,  unless  we  are  up  and  doing,  we  shall  soon 
be  sending  west  for  our  breeding  stock  instead  of  sending  across  the  water,  as  many 
of  us  have  done  in  years  past." 

From  year  to  year  the  poultry  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  continued  to  receive 
care  from  the  State  Association,  and  a  winter  exhibit  was  annually  held.  Numer- 
ous county  and  district  associations  have  been  formed,  giving  regular  winter 
shows. 

In  1887  it  was  again  found  necessary  to  reorganize,  and  revise  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  first  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  new  organization  was  held  in  Indianapo- 
lis, January  18  to  25,  1888.    The  association  was  complimented  by  the  American 
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« 
Poultry  Association  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis  during  the  exhi- 
bition. This  was  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  and  the  second 
in  Indianapolis.  This  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  was  largely  attended  by  its  perma- 
nent members,  many  of  whom  are  the  x)lde8t  and  most  eminent  breeders  of  fine 
poultry  in  America.  The  most  important  business  before  this  meetini;  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  revision  of  the  *' American  Standard  of  Excellence/'  many  changes 
being  made  and  the  title  changed  to  "  American  Standard  of  Perfection."  The 
following  new  breeds  and  yarieties  were  admitted  to  the  revised  standard : 

White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Blues,  Black  Minoicas,  White 
Minorcas,  Bed  Caps,  White  Javas,  Pea  Comb  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Plymouth 
Bocks.  The  name,  Wyandottes,  was  changed  to  Silver  Wyandottes,  and  Plymouth 
Bocks,  to  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  Bumpless,  Frizzles  and  Pea  Comb  Partridge 
Cochins  were  stricken  from  the  standard. 

The  headings  of  the  standard  were  changed  to  read  male  and  female,  instead 
of  cock  and  hen.    The  new  standard  is  classified  as  follows: 

• 

Class  1— American. 

Plymouth  Bock,  White  Plymouth  Bock,  Silver  Wyandotte,  Golden  Wyandotte, 
White  Wyandotte,  Black  Wyandotte,  Black  Java,  White  Java,  Mottled  Java, 
American  Dominique,  Dirigo,  Jersey  Blue,  Erminette. 

Class  2— Asiatic. 

Light  Brahma,  Dark  Brahma,  Buff  Cochin,  Partridge  Cochin,  Pea  Comb  Part- 
ridge Cochin,  Black  Cochin,  White  Cochin,  Langshan. 

Class  3— Mediterranean. 

White  Face  Black  Spanish,  White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn,  Dominique  Leg- 
horn, Black  Leghorn,  Bose  Combed  White  Leghorn,  Bose  Combed  Brown  Leghoni, 
Andalusian,  Black  Minorca,  White  Minorca,  Ancona. 

Class  4 — Polish. 

White  Crested  Black,  White,  Silver,  Golden,  Buff,  Bearded  Silver,  Bearded 
Golden,  Bearded  White. 

Class  5 — Hamburg. 

Silver  Spaneled,  Golden  Spangled,  Silver  Penciled,  Golden  Penciled,  Black, 
White. 

Class  6 — French. 

Houdan,  Crevecoeur,  La  Fleche. 

Class  7 — Porkincj. 
White,  Silver  Gray,  Colore4« 
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Class  8 — Game  and  Game  Bantams. 

Black  Breasted  Red,  Brown  Red,  Golden  Duckwing,  Silver  Duckwing,  Red 
Pile,  Black,  White,  Pit,  Black  Sumatra;  Black  Breasted  Red,  Brown  Red,  Golden 
Duckwing,  Silver  Duckwing,  Red  Pile,  Black,  White. 

Class  9— Bantams  Other  Than  Game. 

Golden  Seabright,  Silver  Seabright,  Rose  Combed  White,  Rose  Combed  Black, 
Booted  White,  Booted  Black,  Pekin,  Japanese,  Polish,  Malay. 

Class  10— Miscellaneous. 

Red  Caps,  Sultans,  Silkies,  Fur  Fowls,  Russian,  Malay,  Indian  Game,  Aseel, 
Yokohama,  Dimon,  Creepers,  Texas  Bunties,  Scotch  Greys,  Courtes  Pattes,  Barbe- 
zieux,  Breese,  Caussades,  Mans,  Barbus  d'Anvers,  Coucous  de  Malines,  and  all  other 
varieties  not  meptioned  above. 

Class  11 — Turkeys. 
Black,  Bronze,  Buff,  Narragansett,  Slate,  White,  Wild. 


WATER  FOWLS. 

Class  12-^Ducb:s. 

Pekin,  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  Cayuga,  Black  East  Indian,  Crested  White,  Gray 
CaU|  White  Call,  Colored  Muscovy,  White  Muscovy. 

Class  13 — Geese. 

Toulonse,  Embden,  White  Chinese,  Brown  Chinese,  Egyptian,  African,  Wild, 
Sebastopol. 

Class  14 — Ornamental. 

Pea  Fowls,  White  Guineas,  Pearl  Guineas,  Golden  Pheasants,  Silver  Pheas- 
ants, Amherst  Pheasants,  English  Pheasants. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  **  Standard  of  Perfection  "  some  explanations  as 
to  the  method  of  deciding  the  merits  of  a  specimen,  descriptions,  scale  of  points^ 
etc.,  w^l  be  of  interest.  In  each  variety  both  "  male  "  and  "  female '^  are  carefully 
described  as  to  what  would  be  regarded  necessary  points.  For  this  description  the 
parts  are  taken  as  follows :  Head,  comb,  wattles  and  ear-lobes,  neck,  back,  breast 
and  body,  wings,  tail,  flufi,  legs  and  toes. 
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**  Dlkqualifications  "  are  also  giveii,  that  is,  snch  defects  as  will  show  a  speci- 
men to  be  not  pure  bred,  or  having  any  other  serious  defect  For  instance,  in 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Leghorns  and  other  smooth-legged  birds,  feathers  on  shanks 
would  be  a  disqualification,  while  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  other  feathered-leg  birds 
absence  of  feathers  on  outside  of  shanks  and  outer  toes  would  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion. Other  disqualifications  are  crooked  or  otherwise  deformed  combe,  crooked 
back,  wry  tail  (twisted  or  falling  to  one  side),  color  other  than  that  required  by 
the  standard,  weight  falling  too  much  below  that  required  by  the  standard. 

The  cock  is  a  male  bird  over  one  year  old. 

The  cockerel  is  a  male  bird  under  one  year  old. 

The  hen  is  a  female  oyer  one  year  old. 

The  pullet  is  a  female  under  one  year  old. 


8TANDABD   WEIGHTS. 
Pl,n.a^  Bock,     Br^n^ 

Cock »}  12 

Hen 8  9J 

Cockerel 8  10 

Pullet 6i  8 


10 

8J 
6J 


WffondotU, 
Or. 

51 


SCUiE  OF  POINTS  AND  SCOBINO. 


The  scale  of  points  varies  in  difierent  varieties,  but  the  total  is  always  100. 
A  separate  score  card  is  used  for  each  bird,  and  the  exhibitor  is  entitled  to  this  card, 
when  signed  by  the  judge.  To  become  an  expert  judge  of  poultry  requires  long 
study  and  close  observation. 


SCALE  OF  POINTS  AND  SPBCIMENS  OF  SCORING. 
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8 

10 

10 
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10 

6 

8 

8 

7 

1 

Condition 

K 

Head 

Oomb  ..• rT.,.. 

2 

Wattles  and  Bar  Lobes 

Neck 

1 
1 

Back 

Breast 

.... 
1^ 

Body  and  Fluff 

Win* 

■^ 

Tail .  .!!!.*.!.!..'.....'! 

Len  and  Toes 

Totals 

100 

6 

100 

6>i 

100 

8 

Total  seore 

96 

93^^ 
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92 
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SECOND  AKNTJAL  MEBTINO. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Ajsociation  was  held  during  the  ex- 
hibition on  January  24,  1888.  After  routine  business  and  congratulations  on 
having  given  the  Kre&test  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  west,  and  thanking  the  A.  P. 
A.  for  aiding  in  the  grand  success,  the  association  proceeded  to  elect  the  following 
officers  for  the  year  1888 : 

President,  B.  Twells,  Montmorenci ;  Vice  President,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorn  town ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Major  Oriffin,  Mauzy;  Becording  Secretary,  E.  A.  Pierce, 
Indianapolis ;  Treasurer,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis ;  Executive  Committee,  Wil- 
liam Tobin,  Indianapolis ;  Charles  A.  Styer,  Kokomo ;  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfords- 
ville. 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  in  September,  1888,  was  equal  if  not 
superior  in  extent  and  merit  of  specimens  to  any  previous  State  Fair  exhibitions. 
The  season  had  been  a  fairly  good  one  for  the  rearing  of  young  birds,  and  although 
early  in  the  season,  there  were  a  large  number  of  fine  well-grown  young  specimens 
competing  for  the  State's  cash  premiums,  which  were  satisfactorily  awarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Indianapolib. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  new  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association 
was  held  in  Tomlinson  Hall  February  6  to  9, 1889.  This  exhibition  embraced  a 
bench  show  of  about  one  hundred  dogs,  including  many  fine  and  valuable  speci- 
mens. Ben  S.  Myers,  of  Crawfordsville,  was  superintendent  of  the  beneh  show, 
and  the  premiums  were  awarded  by  Boyal  Bobinson,  of  Indianapolis. 

There  was  a  large  exhibit  of  high  class  pigeons,  including  many  choice  birds 
in  the  numerous  varieties,  especially  in  English  and  Antwerp  housing  pigeons 
(carriers).    Prizes  on  pigeons  awarded  by  Mr.  George  Ewald,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  principal  large  exhibitors  in  pigeons  were  B.  Castenholz,  W.  F.  Church- 
man, H.  Priller  and  E.  A.  Dorsey,  all  of  Indianapolis,  to  each  of  whom  many 
prizes  were  awarded.  Mr.  Dorsey  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs  and  other  pets,  on  which  he  was  awarded  prizes. 

In  poultry  proper  there  were  eleven  hundred  entries,  the  leading  varieties  be- 
ing largely  represented  by  many  high  scoring  birds,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
awards  and  scores  herewith. 

Entries  in  leading  varieties  were  as  follows:  Plymouth  Bock,  84;  Wyan- 
dotte, 59,  Light  Brahma,  124;  Dark  Brahma,  6;  Buff  Cochin,  74;  Partridge 
Cochin,  85;  Black  Cochin,  42;  White  Cochin,  15;  Langshan,  56 ;  White  Leghorn, 
36 ;  Brown  Leghorn,  54 ;  Black  Minorca,  59 ;  Black-breasted  Bed  Game,  18 ;  other 
games,  18 ;  Bantfims,  all  kinds,  59. 

The  average  of  the  scores  in  many  of  the  classes  was  very  high,  and  it  will 
be  noted  from  the  premium  list  that  many  birds  well  up  into  the  nineties  did  not 
get  even  fourth  prizes,  because  there  were  others  still  higher  carrying  off  all  the 
prizes.  On  account  of  these  facts  the  committee  decided  to  give  the  exhibitors  the 
benefit  of  the  publication  of  the  score  of  all  birds,  which  will  be  found  convenient 
for  comparison. 
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The  annaal  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agricaltare  on  the  evening  of  Febraary  8, 1889,  Presidetit  B.  Teyells  in 
the  chair.     All  the  officers  and  a  majority  of  the  members  were  present. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  report  and  sabmit  the  same,  together 
with  amended  constitution,  by-laws  and  list  of  members,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  publication  in  the  State  Agricultural  Reports.  • 

Hon.  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Bock,  William  Tobin,  and  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  an  in- 
crease of  the  appropriation  for  poultry  premiums  at  the  State  Fair,  and  also  to 
ask  that  as  soon  as  practical  the  Board  construct  on  the  fair  grounds  a  more  soit- 
able  building  for  the  poultry  exhibit. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  select  a  competent  person,  and 
present  his  name  to  the  State  Board,  requesting  his  appointment  as  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  "  Poultry  Department,''  with  full  charge  of  the  poultry  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair.  Also  to  select  an  expert  judge  of  poultry  for  the  State  Fair,  to 
examine  all  entries  and  award  premiums,  and  asking  his  appointment  by  the 
Board. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  be  held  in  Indianapolis, 
January  14  to  19, 1890. 

At  the  conclusion  of  other  business,  the  election  of  officers  was  declared  in 
order,  and  the  following  were  unanimously  elected : 

President,  William  Tobin,  Indianapolis. 

Vice  President,  B.  Twells,  Montmorenci. 

ADDITIOKAIi  VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown.  Cy.  W.  Neal,  Marion. 

D.  Christian,  Boanoke.  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville. 

B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis.  Alonzo  Tyner,  Greenfield. 

Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale. 

Beoording  Secretary,  E.  A.  Pierce,  Indianapolis. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Major  Griffin,  Mauzy. 
Treasurer,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

B  W*  Crocket,  Delphi.  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem. 

W.  H.  Fry,  Indianapolis. 
Members  Ex-officio,  Wm.  Tobin,  B.  Twells,  Major  Griffin,  E.  A.  Pierce,  D.  H. 
Jenkins. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. — NAME  ASD  OBJECT. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Indiana  State  Poultry 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  Its  object  shall  be  to  encourage  the  interest  and  promote  the  improve- 
ment in  the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  pigeons  and  pet  stock,  and  to 
hold  exhibitions  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  at  such  times  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

abticle  II. — officebs. 

Sbctiok  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice 
President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  an  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  three,  with  the  President,  Vice  President,  Becording  and  Cor- 
responding Secretaries  and  Treasurer  as  members  ex-officio. 

Sec.  2.    The  officers  are  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  are  to  serve  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified.    Vacancies  occurring  during  the  interim  are  to  be  filled  by  the  Execu 
tive  Committee. 

ABTICIiE    III. — MEMBEBSHIP. 

Section  1.  All  applications  for  membership  shall  be  recommended  by  three 
or  more  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  ballotted  on  separately,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  upon  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  all  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  received  as  a 
life  member. 

ARTICLE    IV.— MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officefrs  of  this  Association 
shall  be  held  during  the  time  of  the  exhibition.  Ten  days  notice  shall  be  given 
to  each  member  as  to  time  and  place. 

ABTICLE  v.— AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  to,  alteration  or  repeal  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  this  Association  must  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
writing,  who  will  present  the  same  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  upon 
receiving  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  members  present  shall  be 
adopted. 

abticle  VI.— penalties. 

Section  1.  Upon  any  member  failing  to  pay  his  dues,  or  being  charged  with 
willful  misrepresentation,  or  dishonest  or  unfair  dealing  in  connection  with  the 
poultry  interest,  or  with  any  other  conduct  derogatory  to  the  standing  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  into  the  matter,  and  if  it  shall 
find  the  charges  sustained,  expel  the  offender. 
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BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE   I. — DUTIIC8  OF  OFFICERS — ^FRESIDEZH:. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
appoint  special  committees,  call  extra  meetings  at  the  request  of  three  or  more 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  exercise  the  usual  functions  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  a  deliberate  body. 

ARTICLE  II. — VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Section  1.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  his  inability  to  act,  the 
Vice  President  shall  act  as  the  presiding  officer. 

ARTICLE  III.— SE(;RETARY — TREAST7RER. 

Section  1.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  general  corres- 
pondence of  the  Association,  and  have  custody  of  the  same ;  he  shall  preserve  all 
important  letters  received,  and  keep  a  letter-book  copy  of  the  answers  thereto ;  dis- 
tribute notices  of  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  and 
have  charge  of  the  books  and  papers  appertaining  to  his  office ;  he  shall  promptly 
notify  all  members  of  their  election,  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Association  and 
pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation, and  shall  pay  bills  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  President ;  he 
shall  keep  his  accounts  in  proper  form  for  inspection  of  the  Executive  Committee ; 
he  shall  make  a  report  at  any  regular  meeting  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures, 
and  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  decide  upon. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  will  hold  special  meetings,  at  the  call 
of  three  or  more  of  its  members,  four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  It  shall 
control  the  affairs  and  property  of  the  Association  at  all  times,  and  attend  to  all 
printing ;  give  publicity  to  and  secure  suitable  accommodations  for  public  exhibi- 
tions ;  keep  a  record  of  all  its  transactions,  and  report  the  same  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  when  called  upon. 

ARTICLE  V. — ORDER   OF  BUBINEBS. 

The  Order  of  Business  of  this  Association  at  all  meetings  shall  be  as  follows : 

Beading  the  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Address  and  reports  of  officers. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  busiuess. 

Election  of  officers. 

IHscussions. 

Adjournment. 
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PRIZES  AWARDED   AND    SCORES. 

Jadges — K  N.  Pierce  and  I.  N.  Barker. 

LIOHT  BRAHMAS. 

John  M.  Rofle,  liberty,  Ind.— Ck)ck,  94,  Ist.  Cockerel,  91}.  Pallet,  93,  93, 
92i,  92i  92},  92.    Breeding  pen,  93.375,  2d. 

Chas.  A.  Styer,  Kokomo,  Ind.— Cock,  92},  2d ;  91,  4th.  Cockerel,  93},  3d,  91}, 
90}.    Pullet,  94},  let ;  93,  92},  92,  91.    Breeding  pen,  93.25,  3d. 

a  D.  Hostetter,  Mace,  Ind.— Cock,  91},  3d.  Hen,  90},  4th;  90,  89},  87. 
Pnllet,  93},  91},  89,  88.    Cockerel,  89. 

W.  R.  Clore,  Trafalgar,  Ind.— Cockerel,  94,  Ist ;  94,  2d ;  92,  90.  Pullet,  93}, 
92},  92},  91},  91,  91,  91,  91,  90,  88}.    Breeding  pen,  93.25,  4th. 

J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  111.— Cockerel,  93,  4th ;  92,  92,  90},  90}.  Hen,  94, 
Ist;  93,  2d ;  91},  3d ;  88}.  Pullet,  94},  3d ;  93},  93,  93,  92},  92},  91,  90}.  Cock,  90. 
Breeding  pen,  93.375,  Ist. 

Major  Griffin,  Mausy,  Ind.— Pullet,  94,  4th;  93},  93},  92,  91},  91,  90},  90}. 
Cockerel,  90},  89}. 

W.  P.  While,  RuRhville,  Ind.— Pullet,  94},  2d ;  94,  93},  92, 92,  91,  91,  91,  90, 

90,  88.    Cockerel,  92},  92},  90},  90},  90,  89,  88. 

Billy  Bolinger,  Pendleton,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91},  91.  Pallet,  93},  93,  93,  92}, 
90}. 

S.  F.  Gross,  Atwood,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91,  90,  89}. 

E.  M.  McCaslin,  Franklin,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91}.    Pullet,  93},  92},  91},  91. 

Jacob  Norris,  Crawfordsyille,  Ind.— Cockerel,  92}.  Pullet,  92},  90},  91,  91,  91, 
89},  91},  91},  91. 

P.  S.  Woods,  Lebanon,  Ind.— Cockerel,  88}.    Pullet,  92, 91},  91},  90}. 

DARK   BRAHlfAS. 

£.  M.  McCaslin,  Franklin,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91},  Ist  PuUet,  90, 1st;  89,  2d  ; 
89,  3d ;  88},  4th.     Breeding  pen,  90.31,  1st. 

LANG8HANS. 

Woodard  '&  Sewell,  Evanston,  111.— Pullet,  95,  Ist ;  94},  2d ;  93,  93,  92},  92}, 
92},  92,  91},  91},  90}.  Cock,  94,  Ist;  93,  2d.  Cockerel,  95},  1st,  tie;  95},  1st,  tie; 
93,  4th ;  91},  87.    Hen,  94},  Ist    Breeding  pen,  94.87, 1st. 

R  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind.— Cock,  93,  3d.  Pullet,  93},  4th;  92},  92},  91.  Cock- 
erel, 91.    Breeding  pen,  92.86,  4th. 

Ben  8.  Meyers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— Cock,  90,  4th.     Cockerel,  94},  2d ;  92}, 

91,  92,  91},  89}.    Hen,  94,  2d ;  90}.    Pullet,  93},  93,  92,  90,  89. 

A.  Tyner,  Greenfield,  Ind.— Cockerel,  93},  3d ;  92}.  Pullet,  94},  3d ;  92},  92}, 
91.    Hen,  93},  92}.    Breeding  pen,  93.87,  2d. 

H.  A.  Bradshaw,  Lebanon,  Ind.— Cockerel,  92},  91}.  Hen,  94,  3d;  94,  4th 
Pallet,  93,  92,  92,  92},  91.    Breeding  pen,  92.93,  3d. 

Frank  Farquar,  Kennedy,  Ohio.— Cockerel,  90.    Pullet,  93,  92}. 

29 — AoR. 
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BUFF   GOCHnfS. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Harlan  &  Son,  Danville,  Ind.— Cock,  91i,  let.  Cockerel,  93},  2d. 
Hen,  92,  4th.    Pullet,  92,  91},  91,  91.    Breeding  pen,  92.48,  3d. 

Frank  Fraley,  Forest  Hill,  Ind.— Cock,  90,  2d.  Pullet,  93,  4th;  93,  92},  91. 
Cockerel,  92,  91}.    Breeding  pen,  92.48,  4th. 

Mrs.  8.  E.  Burt,  Orange,  Ind.— Cock,  87},  3d.  Cockerel,  92.  Pullet,  92},  91, 
91,  88},  89.    Hen,  88. 

J.  D.  White,  Nineveh,  Ind.— Cock,  86},  4th.  Hen,  95},  1st;  94,  2d ;  91},  91}, 
91.  Cockerel,  92,  91},  91,  90}.  Pullet,  91},  91,  91,  90},  90,  88.  Breeding  pen, 
92.66,  2d. 

Clair  Johnson,  Bushville,  Ind.— Cockerel,  93},  1st;  93,  3d ;  89}. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Liberty,  Ind.— Cockerel,  93,  4th;  Hen,  92,  3d.  Pullet,  94},  let; 
94,  2d  ;  93,  3d ;  ^3,  91.    Breeding  Pen,  93.43, 1st. 

H.  L.  Harlan,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— Cockerel,  90,  89.  Pullet,  91,  89,  88, 
87},  87. 

C.  C.  Canary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cockerel,  90.    Pullet,  89}. 
B.  A.  Bichardson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Pullet,  88,  86}. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  111.— Cock,  93},  Ist ;  92},  2d;  91}.    Hen.  94, 1st; 

93,  90.    Cockerel,  90.    Pullet,  93,  89.     Breeding  Pen,  93,  3d. 

D.  C.  Plank,  Logansport,  Ind.— Cock,  92},  3d.  Cockerel,  94,  1st;  91},  91, 90. 
Hen,  94,  2d;  93},  4th;  92,  90},  89}.    Pullet,  95,  Ist;   94,  3d;  94,  4th;  94,94,94, 

94,  94,  94,  93},  93},  93},  93},  93},  93},  93,  93,  93,  92},  92},  92,  91},  91,  91,  90},  88, 
Breeding  Pen,  94.125,  Ist;  93.26,  2d. 

W.  A.  Scott,  Whiteland,  Ind.— Cock,  92},  4th.  Cockerel,  92},  4th.  Hen,  91}, 
88,87}.    Pullet,  91}. 

Burton  &  Shadrick,  Peoria,  111.— Cockerel,  93},  2d;  90}.  Hen,  93},  3d;  90}. 
Pullet,  92,  92,  91.    Breeding  Pen,  92.86,  4th. 

Major  Griffin,  Mauzy,  Ind. — Cockerel,  92},  3d. 

W.  S.  Grimes,  Manteno,  111.— Pullet,  96},  2d ;  91,  90,  89},  88}.  Cockerel,  93, 
91},  91,  90. 

M.  G.  Runsers,  Peoria,  111.— Cockerel,  92}.    Pullet,  91,  89}.  ' 

B.  T.  Pace,  Balem,  Ind.— Cock,  90.    Hen,  92,  90.    Pullet,  92,  91},  91, 90}. 

BLACK  COCHINS. 

Edward  Woodard,  Rushville,  Ind.— Cock,  91,  2d;  88,  3d.  Hen,  96f,  Ist;  94, 
3d;  92},  4th;  90.  Pullet,  95},  2d;  94},  91,  88}.  Cockerel,  91},  91,  90},  90. 
Breeding  Pen,  93.21,  3d  ;  90.75,  4th. 

B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cock,  93,  Ist.  Cockerel,  93,  3d ;  98,  4th;  92}. 
Hen,  94},  2d.    Pullet,  96},  Ist ;  96,  4th ;  94},  94.     Breeding  Pen,  93.93,  2d. 

C.  H.  Rhodes,  North  Topeka,  Kan.— Cockerel,  96,  Ist;  93},  2d.  PuUet,  95. 
ad ;  94},  93},  93.    Breeding  Pen,  94.5,  Ist. 

Alhert  Ifieber,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Pallet,  93,  91}. 
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WHITE  CXKJHINS. 

W.  A.  Scott,  Whileland,  Ind.  -Cock,  90,  Ist.  Cockerel,  91  J,  2d.  Hen,  94,  Ist. 
Pullet,  92},  3(i ;  92},  4(h  ;  89.     Breeding  Pen,  91.  75 ;  2d. 

Geo.  F.  Bean,  Cinncinati,  Ohio.— Cockerel,  92,  1st.  Pullet,  94},  1st;  93,  2d; 
92,  92,  91}.     Breeding  Pen,  92  43,  let. 

8.  C.  BROWN  LEOHORN8. 

£.  A.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cockerel,  95,  1st;  92},  3d.  Hen,  95,  Ist; 
93},  2d ;  93},  3d ;  93,  4th ;  93.  Pullet,  95,  94},  94},  93},  93},  93,  93,  93,  92}. 
Breeding  Pen,  94.87, 1st ;  93,  4th. 

Chas.  D.  Pinkerton,  Hnntington,  Ind. — Cockerel,  94},  2d.  Pullet,  95},  Ist ; 
95,  95.  94,  93}.    Breeding  Pen,  93.6,  2d. 

W.  L.  Hagedon,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cockerel,  92.  Pullet,  95},  2d ;  95},  3d ; 
94}.    Hen,  93,  92}.    Breeding  Pen,  93.3,  3d. 

Geo.  O.  Anderson,  Homer,  Ind.— Cockerel,  92,  4th.    Pullet,  95,  94},  94,  92. 

H.  E.  Wells,  Pleasant  Grove,  Ohio.— Pullet,  95,  4th ;  94},  94,  94,  94. 

S.  B.  Lane,  Spiceland,  Ind.— Pullet,  94},  93,  93,  92}. 

S.  C.  WHITE  liEOHORNS. 

William  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cock,  95},  Ist ;  92,  3d.  Cockerel,  96,  Ist ; 
93},  4th.  Hen,  96, 1st;  95,  3d;  95,  4th ;  94},  94}.  Pullet,  97,  Ist;  96,  2d ;  96,  3d ; 
95),  95},  93.    Breeding  Pen,  96},  1st ;  95|,  2d. 

Albert  K.  Warren,  Lebanon,  Ind. — Cock,  93},  2d.  Cockerel,  94},  2d.  Hen, 
95i,  2d ;  94.    Pullet,  96,  4th ;  95},  95},  95}.     Breeding  Pen,  95  3-40,  3d. 

8.  D.  Hostetter,  Mace,  Ind.— Cockerel,  93},  3d ;  91}.    Hen,  94,  93}. 

E.  G.  Binford,  Carmel,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91.    Pullet,  95},  93},  93. 

BLACK  LEOH0RK8. 

J.  R.  Craig,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cockerel,  93},  1st;  90},  2d.  Pullet,  96,  Ist; 
95},  2d;  95,  3d;  94},  4th,  92.    Breeding  Pen,  94.3, 1st. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBUROS. 

A.  E.  Meredith,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cock,  93},  Ist.  Hen,  92},  3d;  92,  4th; 
90}.    Pullet,  92},  2d.    Breeding  Pen,  93.18, 1st. 

Frank  Aldag,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cockerel,  88},  2d.  Hen,  94^,  1st;  94,  2d. 
Pullet,  94,  1st ;  89,  3d. 

W.  p.  B.  SPANISH. 

John  Bennett,  Snnman,  Ind.— Cockerel,  96,  1st;  93},  2d.  Hen,  95},  Ist;  94}, 
2d.    Pallet,  96, 1st;  95},  2d.    Breeding  Pen,  95.68, 1st. 
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BLACK  MINORGAJS. 

Marmon  &  Pierce,  IndianapoIiB,  Ind. — Cock,  93},  let.  Cockerel,  93},  1st;  92, 
2d.  Hen,  93,  3d  ;  90§.  Pullet,  97,  IbI;  90},  2J;  90,  3*1 ;  95i,  9>},  95},  96,  94,  91, 
94.    Breeding  Pen,  94.87,  1st;  94.  25,  2d;  92},  3d. 

J.  T.  Wright,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cock,  90},  2d;  87},  3d.  Cockerel,  91.  3d; 
90,  4th;  88.    flen,  94,  2d.    Pallet,  95},  4th;  93},  92},  92},  92},  92,  91,  91,  91,  90}, 

90,  89}.    Breeding  Pen,  92.37,  4th. 

F.  C.  Bandel,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— Cock,  86},  4th.    Cockerel,  88.    Hen,  91}, 

91,  90},  90.    Pallet,  94},  93}. 

Ren  W.  Crockett,  Delphi,  Ind.— Hen,  92,  4th ;  91}.    Pallet,  95}. 
B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind.— Hen,  94},  Ist;  91},  91}.    Pallet,  91}. 

■ 

WHITE  MINOBCAS. 

H.  M.  Galey,  Crawfordsyille,  Ind.— Cockerel,  90,  Ist.  Pallet,  91,  let;  90}, 
2d;  90. 

Ben  W.  Crockett,  Delphi,  Ind.— Hen,  90,  Ist ;  89,  2d. 

WHITE  CRESTED  BliACK  POLISH. 

W.  A.  Scott,  Whiteland,  Ind.— Cock,  91,  Ist.  Cockerel,  92},  2d;  92},  3d;  92, 
4tK  Hen,  95,  Ist ;  93,  2d ;  92},  3d ;  90},  4th.  Pullet,  94},  Ist  Breeding  Pen, 
93,37, 1st. 

B.  A.  Richardson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cockerel,  93,  Ist    Pullet,  93},  2d. 

BBOWK  RED  OAUES. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Ind. — Cockerel,  93.    Hen,  96. 

BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAMES. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Ind.— Cock,  96, 1st;  96,  2d;  94,  3d;  90},  4th. 
Cockerel,  97},  1st;  92,  2d.  Hen,  97,  1st;  95},  2d;  95},  3d;  95},  4th.  Pallet,  97, 
Ist;  96},  2d;  95},  3d ;  95},  4th.    Breeding  Pen,  97,  Ist;  95.75,  2d. 

Ren  W.  Crockett,  Delphi,  Ind.— Cockerel,  90},  3d.    Hen,  92.  ' 

RED  PILE  GAMES. 

F.  B.  Sheppard  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cock,  88,  2d.  Cockerel,  91},  let- 
Hen,  94, 1st ;  93},  2d ;  92},  3d ;  92,  4ih.    Breeding  Pen,  92^. 

PIT  GAMES. 

A.  E.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cockerel,  Ist  Pullet,  2d,  3d,  4th. 
F.  R.  Sheppard  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cockerel,  2d,  Pullet,  Ist 
W.  H.  Fry,  Indianapolis,  lud. — Cock,  Ist 
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HOUDANS. 

W.  A.  Scott,  Whiteland,  Ind.— Cock,  90},  2d.  Cockerel,  93,  let ;  90},  2d.  Hen, 
93},  3d;  92},  4th;  92},  92.  Pullet,  95},  1st;  95,  2d;  95,  3d;  95,4th;  95,  93}. 
Breeding  Pen,  94.37,  Ist ;  93.31,  8d. 

Andrew  Cook,  Waakegan,  111.— Cock,  93},  Ist  Cockerel,  90,  3d.  Hen,  94}, 
l8t ;  93},  2d ;  91}.    Pallet,  94},  94,  93},  93.    Breeding  Pen,  93.81,  2d. 

BABBED  FLTM0T7TH  BOCKS. 

Daniel  Christian,  Boanoke,  Ind.— Cock,  88},  3d.  Cockerel,  94,  let;  93,  3d; 
93,4th;  92,92,91,91.  Hen,  92},  Ist;  90},  2d;  90,3d.  Pallet.  95,  Ist;  94},  3d; 
93},  4th ;  93,  93,  92,  92,  91},  90}.    Breeding  pen,  94,  Ist;  93.36,  2d. 

Frank  M.  Baldwin,  Marion,  Ind.— Cockerel,  93,  3d ;  91.  Hen,  90,  4th ;  88. 
Pallett,  95,  2d ;  93,  92,  90,  89}.    Breeding  pen,  92.75,  3d. 

W.  8.  Qrimes,  Manteno,  111.— Cockerel,  91},  88.    Hen,  86.    Pallet,  90},  88, 85. 

John  Sellers,  Mooresville,  Ind.— Cock,  89},  2d.  Cockerel,  91,  89,  88.  Hen, 
89,87}.    Pullet,  92,  91},  87}. 

A.  J.  Forsyth,  Nineyeh,  Ind.— Cockerel,  92,  88},  87.  Hen,  90,  85},  84}.  Pal- 
let, 89}. 

W.  H.  Kelso,  Anderson,  Ind.— Cockerel,  89.    Hen,  87},  87.    Pullet,  90^  85}. 

W.  H.  Flagg,  Ben  Dayis,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91,  89},  88}.  Hen,  90,  86}.  Pullet, 
91},  91},  91.    Breeding  pen,  91,  4th. 

J.  T.  Wright,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cockerel,  90. 

WHTTB  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS. 

A.  J.  Forsyth,  Nineveh,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91},  1st ;  89,  2d.  Pullet,  94,  2d ;  94, 
3d ;  93,  4th ;  92.    Breeding  pen,  921. 

Anna  Hinchman,  Bushyille,  Ind.— Hen,  93, 1st;  92,  2d.    Pullet,  96, 1st 

D0HINIQT7& 

Henry  Sapper,  Noblesyille,  Ind.~Cockei«l,  86,  4th.  Hen,  88,  2d.  Pullet,  91, 
Ist 

BLACK  JAY  AS. 

£.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind.— Cockerel,  94},  1st  Hen,  95},  Ist ;  94},  2d.  Pul- 
let, 94},  Ist;  93,  2d.    Breeding  pen,  9^, 

SILVEB  LACED  WYANDOTTEB. 

K  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind.— Cock,  92,  1st  Pullet,  94},  Ist;  93},  3d;  93},  91. 
Breeding  pen,  92.56,  2d. 

A.  Tyner,  Greenfield,  Ind  —Cockerel,  91,  3d ;  90,  4th.  Hen,  92},  Ist;  92,  2d ; 
90}.  Pullet,  94,  2d ;  93},  4th;  93,  98,  92},  90}.  Breeding  pen,  92.68,  Ist;  90.93, 
4th. 
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Ezra  F.  Shock,  HuDtingtoD,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91,  2d.  Pallet,  93},  93,  93,  92), 
92.    Breeding  pen,  92.5,  3d. 

S.  F.  Groes,  Atwood,  111.— Cockerel,  89,  89,  87. 

R.  M.  Foster,  Tipton,  Ind.— Hen,  92,  3J;  91i,  4th;  91,  88J. 

Ben  8.  Myers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind— Cockerel,  91,  Ist    Pullet,  93,  92t, 91,  90). 

OOIiDEN  WYANDOTTSB. 

D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cock,  90,  Ist  Cockerel,  92,  Ist;  91,  8d. 
Hen,  91, 1st    Pullet,  93},  Ist;  91},  3d ;  90},  4th.    Breeding  pen,  91.87, 1st 

W.  H.  Schoonmaker,  Joliet,  111.— Cock,  89,  2d.  Cockerel,  91, 2d.  Pullet,  92), 
2d ;  89},  89},  86.    Breeding  pen,  90.62,  2d. 

WHITE  WYANI>0TTE8. 

Ben  S.  Mjers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— Cock,  93,  Ist  Cockerel,  92},  1st  Pal- 
let, 96,  1st ;  95,  2d ;  94},  3d ;  92},  4th. 

BLACK  GAME  BAKTAMS. 

F.  R.  Sheppard  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Pullet,  91},  1st. 

YELLOW  DUCKWINO  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Ind.— Cock,  92},  1st  Cockerel,  93},  Ist;  93» 
2d.    Hen,  95, 1st;  94,  2d.    Pullet,  94, 1st;  92,  2d.    Breeding  pen,  93|. 

SILYEB  DUCKWIKQ  GAME  BANTAMS. 

F.  R.  Sheppard  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cock,  89},  2d.    Hen,  92,  2d. 
Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Ind.— Cockerel,  95, 1st    Hen,  95},  Ist 
A.  £.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cockerel,  89},  2d ;  89,  3d.     Hen,  91,  3d. 
PuUet,91},  1st;  91},  2d. 

B.  B.  RED  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Ind.— Cock,  96,  1st ;  95},  2d.  Hen,  96},  Ist; 
96,  2d ;  94},  3d ;  94},  4th.     Pullet,  96,  Ist;  94,  2d.    Breeding  pen,  95}. 

A.  E.  Dorsej,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cock,  90,  4th.  Cockerel,  92},  Ist  Pnllel, 
93,  4th ;  92},  92}. 

R  W.  Crockett,  Delphi,  Ind.— Cock,  92},  3d.    Hen,  90}.    Pullet,  93, 8d. 

BED  PILE  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Ind.— Cockerel,  93},  1st  Pullet,  96, 1st ;  95}, 
2d. 

F.  R  Sheppard  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cockerel,  91},  3d.    Hen,  93},  Ist 
A.  £.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cockerel,  92},  2d.    PuUet,  94,  3d ;  93,  4th. 

JAPANESE  BA27TAMS. 

A.  E.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cock,  93},  Ist    Hen,  94},  1st. 
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ROSE  00MB  BLACK   BANTAMS. 

A.  £.  Dbrsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Pullet,  94},  8d. 

Charles  A.  Nelson,  New  Paris,  Ohio.— Hen,  96,  Ist.    PoUet,  97, 1st;  96,  2d. 

PEKIN  BAITTAMS. 

A.  E.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Pellet,  93, 1st. 

RED  CAPS. 

B.  T.  Pace«  Salem,  Ind.— Cock,  91, 1st.— Cockerel,  93,  1st;  90},  2d.  Hen,  91, 
Ist ;  89,  2d  ;  87},  3d  ;  87,  4th.  Pullet,  92},  Ist ;  91,  2d ;  90,  3d ;  90,  4th ;  89},  88. 
Breeding  pen,  92.06, 1st ;  90.06,  2d. 

SIIiKIES. 

Ren  W.  Crockett,  Delphi,  Ind. — Cock,  1st.    Hen,  Ist. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Cyrus  H.  Mastin,  Amo,  Ind. — Cock,  96. 

W.  A.  Scott,  Whiteland,  Ind.— Cock,  95.  Cockerel,  95,  4th.  Hen,  93,  Ist. 
Pullet,  94,  3d. 

P.  S.  Woods,  Lebanon,  Ind.— Cock,  97},  3d.    Hen,  91},  2d. 

B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Cockerel,  96,  2d ;  95,  3d.    Pullet,  97,  2d. 
'  Mrs.  W.  P.  Binford,  Westland,  Ind.— Cock,  98, 1st.    Cockerel,  96},  1st    Pul- 
let, 97, 1st. 

Robert  Merrifield,  Connersville,  Ind. — Cock,  97}. 

EMBDEN  OEE8E. 

George  Lawton,  Yountsville,  Ind. — Old  pair,  1st.    Young  pair,  Ist. 

TOULOUSE. 

A.  E.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Young  pairs,  1st,  2d,  3d. 

PIGEONS. 

Judge — George  Ewald. 

R.  Castenhoh,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Best  collection  high  class  pigeons. 
A.  £.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Best  collection  toys. 

PET  STOCK. 

A.  K  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 1st  on  gray  squirrel,  1st  and  2d  on  Abys- 
sinian guinea  pigs,  1st  and  2d  on  common  guinea  pigs,  1st  OQ  lop-eared  rabbits,  1st 
p|i  ^Igian  hares,  1st  on  Ang^Q^a  ^^d  ^ip;ialayan  rabbits^ 
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Dooa 

Judge — Bojal  Bobinson. 

HASTIFFB. 

Dogs, 

George  Jackson,  Beech  Grove,  Ind. — Uford  Caution,  Ist, 
G.  E.  Townlej,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Ashmont  Victor,  2d. 
W.  R  Hagedorn,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Don  Gillivan,  3d. 

Bitches, 

G.  E.  Townley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meg,  1st. 
E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Delph,  2d. 

Puppies, 

George  Jackson,  Beech  Grove,  Ind. — Morton,  Ist. 
Miss  Singer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — No.  Name,  2d.  • 

BOUOH-COATED  ffT.  BERNARDS. 

Dogs. 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — No  Name,  let 

POINTERS. 

Dogs. 

J.  E.  Isgrigg,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Graphic,  1st. 
P.  T.  Madison,  Indianapolis,  Ind.^-Ossian,  2d. 

BiUiheA. 
W.  M.  Eerr, '■ — . — Lizzie  K.,  1st. 

Puppies. 

m 

E.  N.  Freeman,  Brlghtwood,  Ind. — Peoria,  1st ;  Bang,  2d. 
J.  E.  Isgrigg,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Queen  Graphic,  3d. 

CHAMPION  BNOUSH  8ETTEBS. 

P.  T.  Madison,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Bush  Gladstone,  IsU 

ENGLISH  SETTERS. 

Dogs. 

F.  W.  Samuels,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Trenton  Bock,  1st. 
R  G.  Mathers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Bake,  2d. 

L.  Dewees,  Landersdale,  Ind. — Mac,  3d. 

Bitches. 

A.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Nellie  C,  1st. 
S.  Socwell,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Gath's  Spark,  2d. 


I 
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BLACK  AKD  TAN  BETTEBS. 

Dogs. 
P.  T.  Madison,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Don's  Boj,  Ist. 

IBISH  SSTTEBS. 

Doffs, 

J.  E.  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — One  1st,  and  one  2d. 
George  W.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Royal  A,  3d. 

BUehea. 

E.  Doisey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Inal,  Ist. 

A.  A.  Anderson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Frankie,  2d. 

Puppies. 
Thomas  E.  Kearnej,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Boss,  1st;  Qrover,  2d. 

FIELD    SPANIEL. 

Dogs. 
H.  S.  Humphrey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Sussex  Bex,  1st. 

BLACK  COCKBB  SPANIELS. 

Dogs. 
H.  Hilderbrand|  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 1st. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  OTHER  THAN  BLACK. 

Dogs. 
M.  &  E.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Victor,  1st 

COLLIES. 

Dogs. 
J.  £.  Dougherty,  Lotus,  Ind. — Dundee,  1st ;  Carlo,  2d. 

BUches. 

H.  G.  Spellman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — No  Name,  Ist 
I.  R  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Queen,  2d. 

Puppies. 

W.  R  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Ist 

E.  E.  Benedict,  Orange,  Ind.— 2d. 

S.  R.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 3d. 
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BULL   TERRIERS. 

Dogs. 

J.  Petenon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Ist. 
R.  June,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 2d. 

Bitches. 
B.  Jane,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Ist. 

TERRIERS  KOT   OTHERWISE   SPECIFIED. 

Dogs, 

Miss  Wiles,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 1st. 
Peter  Morbach,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 2d. 

PUGS. 

Dogs, 

W.  P.  Sockwell,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Patsy,  1st. 
Mrs.  K  N.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Dandj,  2d. 

Bitches. 

G.  S.  Brecount,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Ist. 

Mrs.  B.  N.  Pierce,  Tndianapolis,  Ind. — Trix,  2d. 

TOY    SPANIELS. 

Bilches. 
M.  J.  Ryan,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — One  1st  and  one  2d. 

IRISH  WATER  SPAKIEI^. 

Dogs. 
P.  T.  Madison,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Tipperary,  Ist. 

QREAT  DANES. 

A.  R  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Don,  Ist;  Vic,  2d. 

MISCEIiLANEOUS. 

A  Lieber,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Ist. 
John  Cobb,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 2d. 
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LIST  OF  MEICBBBS. 


D.  H.  JenkioB,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
G.  J.  Bergenet,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Walter  Slliott,  Shelbjville,  Ind. 
Chaa.  Styer,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
John  Emrich,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  T.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  RaBhville,  Ind. 
Daniel  Christian,  Roanoke,  Ind. 
Rev   W.  Crockett,  Delphi,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Hubbard,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I.  N.  Baker,  Thorntown,  Ind. 

Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

H.  C.  G.  Bals.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  F.  Christian,  Roanoke,  Ind. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Elstun,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Edward  Wood  aid,  Rushviile,  Ind. 

B.  T.  Pace,  S^ilem,  Ind. 

J.  W.  Foutz,  New  Castie,  Ind. 

Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock,  Ind. 

W.  P.  White,  Rushviile,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Fry,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  N.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

£.  A.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  Twells,  MontDQorenci,  Ind. 

W.  W.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Tyner,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Cy.  W-  Neal,  Marion,  Ind. 

Major  Griffin,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Lee,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind. 


BEE-KEEPERS. 


The  State  Bee-keepers  Association  met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  State  House,  Wednesday,  January  16, 1889,  at  1:30  P.  m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Collins,  of  Mattsville. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Hicks  occupied  the  chair,  while  President  Collins  deliyered  his 
annual  address,  as  follows : 

president's  address. 

While  the  off  years  in  apiculture  are  hurrying  along  with  their  weary  days 
of  labor  and  disappointment,  we  have  three  measurable  compensations  for  our 
time  and  effort.  The  honey  market  is  being  cleared  and  the  number  of  producers 
lessened,  while  the  bees  remain  healthy  and  the  colonies  strong.  At  the  same  time 
our  individual  and  collective  experience  is  broadening,  as  i^  also  our  knowledge  of 
apiculture  improving  our  methods  of  manipulation. 

As  we  come  from  distant  fields,  bringing  experiences  as  varied  as  the  endless 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  we  labor,  how  inspiring  it  is  to  meet  each  other 
with  a  hearty  shake  and  pleasant  smile.  Is  not  friendship  the  cream  of  life,  and 
is  not  the  union  of  mind  and  effort  in  a  common  interest  the  groundwork  of 
friendship?  Should  not  we  apply  this  thought  more  widely  than  by  meeting  only 
once  a  year  in  this  capacity?  Why  not  prepare  a  good  display  at  the  State  and 
county  fairs  and  make  it  a  nucleus  about  which  congenial  minds  may  gather? 
Why  not  meet  oftener  with  our  neighbors  in  their  local  societies,  and  even  visit 
them  in  their  homes?  A  child  learns  but  little  in  one  day  at  schooL  Allow  me 
to  suggest  that  all  knowledge  is  obtained  one  item  at  a  time.  The  mind  can  grasp 
it  in  no  other  way.  Much  more  is  usually  taught  at  a  convention  of  this  character 
than  we  remember,  but  by  repetition  we  gradually  master  it  and  make  it  our  own* 
If  any  one  will  attend  societies  and  read  up  on  bee  culture  a  few  years  while  work- 
ing with  bees  at  home,  he  can  then  see  the  great  advance  he  has  made,  but  he  can 
not  say  just  where  or  when  he  made  it.  All  labor  is  elevating  or  degrading  in  its 
effects  in  proportion  as  it  requires  thought  and  skill  to  guide  it  You  may  foroe 
a  horse  to  draw  you,  or  you  may  drive  a  pig  from  place  to  place,  but  the  insect 
world  must  be  led  and  gently  invited  to  do  our  bidding.  A  numb-skull  may  drive 
a  trained  horse;  an  ignoramas  may  scare  a  pig,  but  he  can  only  lead  a  bee  and 
compel  it  to  build  its  marvelous  combs  according  to  man's  convenience  and  fill 
them  with  the  largest  stores  of  the  richest  sweets,  who  has  studied  the  law  of  its 
instinct  and  ha^  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  hive. 
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One  bee-keeper  told  me  that  the  dronee  killed  his  queen.  Another  complains 
of  the  moth.  One  man  told  me  that  his  neighbor's  100  colonies  pounced  down  on 
his  six  colonies  and  ate  them,  honey  and  all.  A  friend  has  trouble  to  get  bees 
into  the  sections,  and  another  to  get  them  to  work  at  alL 

Now,  drones  never  kill  queens,  nor  do  moths  destroy  a  normal  colony  of  bees ; 
while  100  colonies  are  more  likely  to  rob  one  of  their  own  number  than  those  away 
from  home.  If  the  conditions  are  right  all  bees  will  work  in  sections,  and  not  loaf 
about  the  hive.  In  bee-keeping  as  in  everything,  "ignorance  is  the  great  sin,'' 
and  research  and  tact  have  a  most  happy  reward,  while  there  is  no  greater  pleas- 
ure than  the  study  of  entomology  and  the  peculiar  and  fascinating  habits  of  bees. 

I  may  name  a  few  thoughts  which  have  been  claiming  attention  from  bee- 
keepers recently.  For  instance,  nature's  hive  is  a  very  dense  coat  of  passive  bees 
inclosing  the  cluster,  while  within  this  shell  the  bees  may  move  about,  or  even  rear 
brood.  In  warm  weather  they  abandon  this  shell  and  renew  it  only  when  needed 
for  protection  from  cold  or  storm.  An  artificial  hive  is  used  partly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  bees,  but  largely  to  direct  their  work  to  suit  the  convenience  and  wishes  of 
man.  There  is  a  very  active  evolution  taking  place  in  selecting  the  most  desirable 
hive  and  fixtures.  Amidst  the  chaos  of  inversion,  horizontal  section,  fixed  and 
loose  frames  and  sections,  tin,  wood  and  wire-cloth  separators,  the  result  so  far 
points  to  the  open  sided,  one  piece,  one  pound  section  4|^x4^xl|  inches.  Also  to 
wood  for  separators  and  some  form  of  section  case  rather  than  wide  frames. 
Amid  the  dust  and  smoke  of  hot  dipcussion  we  still  see  the  old  Langstroth  and  hive, 
or  a  modification  of  them  still  holding  sway. 

Another  thought  on  the  collective  individuality  of  a  colony  of  bees  is  that  of 
present  condition.  If  a  hive  cover  leak,  or  if  a  hive  be  often  removed  or  opened 
to  admit  light,  the  bees  smoked  or  the  combs  disarranged,  the  queen  removed  or 
introduced,  or  the  purpose  of  the  bees  repeatedly  thwarted,  especially  during  a 
honey  flow,  they  may  become  discouraged  and  neglect  work,  or  even  swarm  out. 
Dr.  Tinker,  of  Ohio,  at  the  N.  A.  Bee  Association,  gave  a  method  of  preventing 
increase  without  crossing  the  purpose  or  will  of  the  colony. 

Some  careful  experiments  are  being  conducted  by  Prof.  Cook  and  others,  on 
the  practicability  of  planting  for  honey  on  cellar  wintering,  ventilation,  winter 
stores,  queen-mating,  etc.  Mr.  Dameree,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  experimenting 
on  warming  the  cellar  every  few  weeks  to  a  temperature  which  permits  the  bees  to 
break  cluster  for  a  few  hours. 

The  Bee-keepers'  Union  has  been  doing  efficient  work  in  defending  the  inter- 
ests of  apiculture,  and  should  receive  the  support  of  Bee-keepers. 

At  the  N.  A.  Bee-keepers  Society,  last  fall,  new  instruments  of  organization 
were  adopted,  making  it  a  representative  body.  This  society  might  consider  the 
propriety  of  appointing  delegates. 

There  is  one  more  subject  which  should  claim  the  attention  of  this  Society, 
and  that  is  the  apiarian  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  On  some  years  a  few  enterpris- 
ing individuals  have  made  creditable  exhibits.  In  some  States  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  State  Societies  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  result  has  sometimes  been  that  a  commodious  house  was  built  for  the 
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exhibit  We  may  expect  but  an  inferior  display  unless  some  systematic  effort  b 
made  to  prepare  for  it. 

Allow  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  State  Bee-keepers'  Society,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  favorable  winter  we  are  passing  through,  and  the  excel- 
lent promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of  honey  the  coming  year. 

George  W.  Hardwick,  G.  M.  Hicks  and  S.  P.  Willson  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  the  President's  address. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  Mies  SchoU,  of  Lyon's  Station,  was  then 
read,  Miss  SchoU  having  sent  her  regrets  that  she  could  not  attend  in  person : 


THE  BIST  METHODS  OF  OBTAININO  STRAIGHT  COMBS — THOSE  IN  THE  BROOD  CHAM- 
BER CONTAINING  NINETY  PER  CENT.  WORKER  CELLS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  the  keeping  and  managing 
of  bees,  is  that  of  comb  building.  To  some  it  is  yet  hidden  in  mystery,  while  to 
every  lover  of  bees  who  is  a  close  observer  of  their  habits  and  instinct,  it  is  a  never 
failing  source  of  admiration  and  wonder. 

In  speaking  of  this  department  of  the  work  of  bees,  Quimby  says :  ^*  In  building 
comb,  they  have  no  square  and  compass  as  a  guide ;  no  master  mechanic  takes  the 
lead,  measuring  and  marking  for  the  workmen ;  each  individual  bee  is  a  finished 
mechanic.  No  time  is  lost  in  apprenticeship,  no  service  given  in  return  for  in- 
struction. Each  is  accomplished  from  birth.  What  one  begins,  a  dozen  may  unite 
to  finish.  Each  specimen  of  their  work  may  be  taken  as  a  model.  He  who 
arranged  the  universe  was  their  instructor.  Yes,  a  profound  geometrician  planned 
the  first  cell,  and  knowing  what  would  be  their  wants,  implanted  in  the  senaoriam 
of  the  first  bee  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  all  things  necessary  to  its  welfare, 
which  remains  unimpaired  in  its  latest  descendant." 

The  progressive  bee-keeper  of  to-day  finds  it  desirable  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  brood*  chamber  of  his  hives  be  filled  with  perfect  combs,  of  which  at 
least  90  per  cent,  shall  be  worker  comb.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  comb  founda- 
tion and  its  use,  we  will  consider  some  of  the  methods  of  having  the  brood 
chamber  filled  with  natural  comb  that  will  be  both  straight  and  of  the  desired 
kind. 

Can  this  be  secured  by  any  manipulations  of  the  hive  or  the  frames?  The 
novice,  perhaps,  would  at  once  say  this  can  easily  be  done  by  placing  an  empty 
frame  between  two  full  ones,  thus  compelling  the  bee  to  build  straight.'  Experi- 
ence, however,  teaches  that  while  combs  thus  built  may  be  straight  they  will  usu- 
ally have  more  drone  than  worker  cells.  All  attempts  at  having  comb  built  in 
alternate  frames,  whether  one  or  more  were  placed  in  at  the  same  time,  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  because  it  conflicts  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the  bee; 
and  this  is  an  item  of  importance  which  we  must  bear  in  mind  if  we  would  secure 
the  best  results. 

The  queen  always  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  cluster,  beginning  in  the  center,  and 
gradually  extending  to  the  outer  frames  of  the  hive.    Now,  the  natural  instinct 
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of  the  bee  la  to  construct  comb  to  receive  tbe  egga  of  the  qaeen,  and  when  we  com- 
pel them  to  build  comb  outside  this  clunter  of  eggs  and  brood,  or  break  the  cluster 
with  alternate  empty  frames,  they  will  invariably  build  drone  comb. 

The  method  which  conforms  nearest  to  the  instinct  of  the  bees,  and  has  proved 
by  experience  to  give  the  best  results,  is  to  place  natural  swarms  in  empty  hives. 
When  this  is  done  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  size  of  the  brood  chamber  by  means 
of  division  boards  to  suit  the  size  of  the  swarm  and  the  e^g-laying  capacity  of  the 
queen.  The  right  spacing  of  frames  is  of  importance ;  1|  inches  from  center  to 
center  is  the  proper  distance.  If  the  space  be  wider  the  combs  are  liable  to  be 
bulged  or  crooked.  If  starters  are  used  they  should  run  the  entire  length  of  the 
top  bars  of  the  frames,  and  should  not  be  more  than  one  inch  in  depth.  There  are 
a  few  other  points  which  we  might  mention.  Medium  or  small-sized  colonies,  with 
prolific  queens,  will  construct  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  drone  comb  than  very  large 
colonies;  while  those  having  old  qaeens  that  are  beginning  to  fail  should  not  be 
allowed  to  build  their  own  combs. 

To  secure  straight  combs  in  the  sections  starters  must  be  used,  small  strips  of 
nice  white  comb  being  the  most  desiiable.  If  strips  of  foundation  be  used  the  re- 
sult will  be  comb  honey  containing  "  fish-bones.'*  The  best  way  to  use  founda- 
tion is  to  have  it  drawn  out  in  large  frames  in  the  brood  chamber,  and  then  cut 
into  strips  for  starters  in  the  sections. 

From  experience  we  have  deduced  these  methods  as  being  conducive  to  the 
surest  and  most  satisfactory  results. 

Mr,  Kelly.  1  lift  the  back  end  of  the  hive  the  width  of  a  brick,  keeping  it 
level  from  side  to  side.  I  then  put  frames  in  it  having  a  one-half  ibch  starter  of 
comb  foundation.  The  bees  begin  building  comb  at  the  upper  back  end  of  the 
frame,  that  being  the  warmest,  and  build  downward  and  forward.  It  is  well,  if 
convenient,  to  change  every  other  comb  end  for  end,  when  built  about  half  way 
along  the  top-bar.  Some  advised  having  combs  built  in  fruit  bloom,  by  full 
colonies  with  young  queens.  Other  use  full  sheets  of  foundation  to  insure  worker- 
comb,  and  thereby  aid  the  bees. 

Mr,  J,  M.  Hicks.  By  experiments  conducted  I  have  ascertained  that  between 
twenty  and  twenty-six  pounds  of  honey  is  consumed  in  building  one  pound  of 
comb.    That  foundation  is  much  cheaper  than  to  allow  building  without  it. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Address  reported  tendering  thanks  to  the  chair 
for  his  able  address,  concurred  in  his  suggestion  that  action  be  taken  by  the  society 
looking  toward  a  more  systematic  and  representative  exhibit  of  the  products  of 
the  bee  industry  at  the  State  Fair,  and  presented  the  following : 

Whereas,  The  exhibition  of  the  Apiarian  Department  at  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  has  been  a  rather  hap-hazard  concern ; 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  that  the  State  Board  consider  the  propriety  of  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Apiculture,  with  J.  M.  Hicks  as  Superintendent,  and  that  the 
persons  recommended  by  him  ss  judges  be  appointed. 

Whereas,  The  subject  of  honey  production  and  the  purity  and  adulteration 
of  honey  are  subjects  on  which  the  public  is  both  wonderfully  ignorant  and  terribly 
misinformed  ; 
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Eeaolvedf  That  the  present  premium  of  $99  fails  to  hriag  out  a  cxeditable  ex- 
hibit, and  as  the  sister  states  of  Ohio  and  Dlinois  are  giving  much  larger  premiums, 
we  petition  your  honorable  body  to  increase  the  premiums  at  our  State  Fair  to  $300. 

Besolutions  adopted. 

Mr.  Hicks  introduced  the  subject  of  queen  rearing  and  fertilization  of  queens, 
stating  that  he  bred  from  tested  queens  raised  in  strong  colonies,  not  nuclei.  He 
kept  the  drones  out  of  his  undesirable  colonies  bj  using  foundation  and  the  knife, 
thus  breeding  from  choice  stock. 

Mr.  SeoU.  I  rear  queens  to  be  mated  after  most  colonies  have  quit  rearing 
drones.    I  stimulate  the  rearing  of  drones  in  choice  colonies. 

Mr.  Hieka.  I  prefer  stimulating  the  rearing  of  drones  in  the  spring  before 
woods  bees  and  unstimulated  colonies  have  begun  breeding  drones.  The  tail  is 
too  late  for  queen  rearing. 

Pregideni  OoUvm.  A  good  plan  for  obtaining  strong,  choice  queens  is  to  render 
a  good,  strong  colony  queenless  and  in  five  or  six  days  cut  out  all  queen  cells. 
Now  introduce  an  empty  comb  (a  new  comb  is  best)  into  the  center  of  the  brood 
nest  of  your  choicest  queen.  In  two  days  it  will  be  filled  with  eggs.  Cut  it  into 
strips  an  inch  wide  and  stick  it  to  the  top  bars  of  frames  with  the  cells  of  one  side 
pointing  down,  and  introduce  them  into  the  queenless  colony.  This  method  is  not 
original  with  me  at  all,  but  will  give  you  many  and  fine  queen  cells. 

jr.  M.  Hicks,  It  has  always  been  a  great  mystery  to.  me  how  bees  can  make  an 
egg  a  queen  or  a  worker  at  will,  and,  if  a  queen,  she  will  hatch  several  days  sooner 
than  the  smaller  worker. 

President  CoUins.  This  is  hardly  so  dark  a  mystery  since  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  workers  are  simply  dwarfed  females  and  the  queen  a  perfectly  developed 
female.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  nursing  and  feeding  a  richer,  more  highly  nitro- 
genized,  more  perfectly  digested  food. 

Adjourned  to  7  p.  m. 

EVENIHG  SESSION. 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  G.  K.  Hubbard,  of  Lagrange : 

THEOBETICAL    APIARISTS. 

The  proper  place  for  theory  to  end  and  practice  to  begin,  before  a  person's 
knowledge  shall  be  accepted  by  others  without  numerous  reservations  or  excep- 
tions, is  a  difScult  matter  to  decide  in  the  thousand  and  one  questions  that  are 
constantly  coming  up  in  life ;  and,  of  course,  in  a  pursuit  like  bee-keeping,  where 
much  thought  and  study  are  a  necessary  adjunct,  the  question  comes  with  more 
than  ordinary  force. 

As  in  every  other  controverted  question,  there  is  in  this  a  "  golden  mean  "  to 
strike;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  that  person  who  has  reached  the  half 
way  point  between  the  two  extremes  is  the  successful  apiarist 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  bee-keeping  need  not  necessarily  be  car- 
ried on  by  specialists  with  their  hundreds  of  colonies,  but  that  every  farmer  or 
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tradesman  who  can  take  an  interest  in  bees  should  keep  a  few  to  supplj  honej 
for  home  use.  Among  the  great  mass  of  bee-keepers,  as  we  find  them  scattered 
oyer  the  country,  there  is  far  too  little  theoretical  knowledge.  This  is  shown  by 
their  ignorance  of  many  of  the  facts  concerning  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
bees,  that  the  more  intelligent  apiarist  is  as  familiar  with  as  he  is  with  the  names 
of  his  near  relatiyes.  With  such  persons  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  bee- 
keeping will  giye  them  more  confidence  in  themselyes  wheneyer  they  wish  to  yary 
from  some  old  plan,  or  when  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself.  In  1881,  when  I  was 
quite  young  in  the  bee  business,  a  gentleman  asked  me  to  unite  two  colonies  of 
bees  for  him.  I  told  him  I  neyer  had  done. the  like,  but  knew  how  it  was  done. 
(You  see  I  had  the  theory.)  And  a  little  later,  when  I  had  the  two  colonies  in  one 
hiye  acting  as  much  at. home  as  though  they  had  always  been  together,  I  had 
made  a  start  in  the  praelical ;  but  the  theory  first  learned  from  books  was  as  yalu- 
able  as  though  the  same  knowledge  had  been  acquired  from  experiments. 

Jas.  Heddon  has  recently  said  :  I  know  pretty  well  who  the  practical  honey 
producers  are  in  this  country.  One  who  has  read  and  written  for  journals  and 
produced  honey  on  a  large  scale  for  twenty  years  knows  the  difierence,  immedi- 
ately, between  a  theoretical  and  practical  writer.  Such  a  one,  when  reading  an 
article,  no  matter  how  eloquently  and  skillfully  written,  will  at  once  and  cor- 
rectly determine  whether  the  writer  has  an  apiary  in  his  brain  or  in  his  back 
yard.  I  look  with  interest  for  articles  from  such  men  as  R.  L.  Taylor  and  others 
I  might  mention,  who  ship  their  honey  to  market  by  the  car  loads. 

Here  is  a  good  point.  We  accept  information  from  people  whom  we  know  are 
well  posted  in  apiculture  theoretically  with  much  more  certainty,  if  it  is  backed 
by  large  practice,  and  especially  so  if  abundant  success  has  crowned  their  mode 
of  procedure.  Let  us  not  forget,  howeyer,  that  it  is  rarely  that  a  person  will  suc- 
ceed in  anything  by  being  a  mere  imitator.  You  may  read  a  plainly  written  arti- 
cle on  some  subject  that  takes  in  more  than  a  brief  operation,  like  the  uniting 
illustration  just  used  (say,  for  example,  '^The  Production  of  Comb  Honey,"  or 
''A  Season's  Procedure  in  Queen  Raising"),  and  while  we  might  all  be  pleased  to 
get  the  writer's  yiews,  not  one  progressiye,  intelligent  apiarist  would  do  exactly  as 
described.  Your  own  ideas  and  methods  will  creep  into  all  that  you  do,  and  thus 
unconsciously  you  adopt  a  plan  of  your  own,  and  with  reasons,  too,  for  your 
method.  You  see,  the  theory  of  some  one  else  and  your  practice  will  not  always 
work ;  but  the  theory,  yaried  to  suit  your  own  surroundings  and  thus  applied  to 
your  practices,  will  be  found  to  harmonize  yery  well.  This  implies  intelligence 
and  a  qualification  we  may  call  tact. 

We  mean  by  this,  good  judgment  and  adaptability,  and  we  consider  it  per- 
fectly fair  to  insert  this  qualification,  because  we  belieye  that  a  person  who  has  it 
not  would  be  more  than  likely  to  fail  in  almost  any  business.  And  as  bee-keeping 
is  far  from  being  an  exception  in  this  respect,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  a  reas- 
onable degree  of  tact  will  be  employed  in  reducing  to  practice  the  ideas  suggested 
by  others.  Keeping  in  mind  the  idea  which  this  construction  of  the  word  **  theor- 
etical "  implies,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  can  yery  properly  be  theoretical  apiarists 
to  quite  an  extent.    But  if  you  should  narrow  dovm  the  meaning  of  theoretical  so 
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that  it  applies  only  to  that  species  of  speculation  which  never  will  receive  a  de- 
cisive answer,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  not  he  reduced  to  practical 
advantage  in  the  apiary,  then,  of  course,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  bee-keeping  fraternity  can  not  be  benefited  bj  people  who  '^  dream 
dreams  and  see  visions."  We  wish  to  spend  our  time  on  that  which  will  make  us 
more  successful  from  a  *dollar-and-cent  standpoint ;  that  which  will  enable  us  to 
more  completely  control  our  colonies  as  we  wish ;  that  which  enables  us  to  put  a 
first-class  article  of  honey  on  the  market  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor;  that 
which  will  enable  a  beginner  to  expect  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  when  he  puts 
in  practice  the  information  that  he  has  gained  from  ethers.  Such  theoretical  bee- 
keepipg  is  at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  and  practical  theories  are  of  great 
value,  because  they  carry  with  them  satisfactorily  explained  reasons,  and  give  the 
possesser  that  intelligence  and  perception  that  is  at  the  extreme  opposite  of  *'luck." 
In  this  busy,  pushing  world,  it  is  the  intelligent,  active  man  who  wins — the  man 
who  keeps  posted,  the  man  who  is  quick  to  perceive  and  apply  valuable  points  in 
what  he  reads.  A  peiflon  who  is  well  informed  in  current  bee  literature  is  said  to 
have  the  theory  of  the  pursuit  well  learned ;  and  we  maintain  that,  as  the  pendu- 
lum swings  between  such  theory  and  that  other  method  of  procedure — ^which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  driving  ahead  in  ceaseless,  wearisome  labor  in  the  apiary, 
with  no  thought  for  new  developments  or  the  plans  of  others — that  between  these 
extremes  the  successful  apiarist  will  be  passed  as  the  pendulum  passes  the  golden 
mean  between  them. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  wintering  bees  was  opened  by  Mr.  Hicks,  who 
did  not  consider  bee  houses  or  cellars  necessary  in  this  climate.  But  rather  con- 
tracts the  brood  chamber  and  packs  warmly  with  absorbents.  He  thought  ventila- 
tion the  basis  of  success,  and  bores  a  two-inch  hole  in  the  bottom  board,  coven 
with  wire  cloth,  has  roof  constructed  with  a  gable  with  a  hole  bored  in  it.  There  is  a 
bottom  board  to  the  roof  and  it  is  also  prepared  as  the  rest.  By  packing  the  bees 
and  covering  with  leaves,  he  has  a  constant  but  gentle  ventilation  and  with  it  good 
success. 

Mr,  Scott,  I  think  well  of  that  way,  but  would  advise  to  be  sure  and  contract 
to  the  number  of  combs  the  bees  will  cover. 

Mr,  Stout.  I  had  a  neighbor  (some  years  ago  when  so  many  bees  died),  who 
had  fifteen  or  twenty  stands,  one  of  which  had  lost  its  bottom  board  entirely  but 
stood  on  legs  some  two  feet  high.  The  bees  all  died  in  that  apiary  with  plenty  of 
stores  except  this  one,  and  it  was  strong. 

President  OoUins.  Why  not  place  a  two-inch  rim  between  the  hive  and  bottom 
board.  It  will  prevent  dead  bees  from  clogging  and  stopping  ventilation.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  considered  that  temperature  is  more  important  than  any  unusual  amount 
of  ventilation.    My  bees  certainly  consume  much  less  honey  in  the  cellar. 
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CAN  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT  BE  ADVANTAGEOUSLY  USED  IN  WINTEBING,  AND  IF  BO,  HOW? 

W.  Mcuon,  I  hardlj  think  it  needed  in  a  bee  house.  If  I  used  it  I  would 
favor  running  a  stove-pipe  through  the  houae  to  putting  a  stove  in  it 

R,  Russell.  I  don't  think  it  hurts  bees  to  warm  them  up  carefully  in  winter. 
I  took  a  hive  into  the  kitchen  in  mid-winter,  warmed  and  fed  them  well,  and 
they  did  well.  I  also  cut  a  bee-tree  in  bitter  cold  weather,  and  the  beee  and  honey 
were  knocked  into  a  waxy  muck.  I  picked  out  combs  and  bees  not  too  badly 
mashed  and  put  them  all  dripping  and  sticky  into  a  hive  and  kept  them  warm  a 
while  and  they  wintered  well. 

Mr,  Seottf  Switzerland  Oo.  It  is  well  known  that  in  very  protracted  and  cold 
weather  bees  may  become  chilled  on  the  borders  of  the  clusters  and  even  die  while 
wedged  in  so  tightly  that  the  inclosed  bees  can't  possibly  break  out.  It  also  some- 
times happens  that  bees,  while  rearing  brood  in  late  winter,  are  held  so  long  by 
cold  that  they  canH  carry  honey  and  pollen  and  keep  a  supply  near  the  brood. 

Now  I  have  a  tight,  double-walled  bee  house  and  have  been  experimenting  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  use  of  artificial  heat.  In  protracted  cold  weather  I  warm 
the  house  to  about  80°  and  hold  it  there  till  they  break  cluster  and  move  freely 
about  the  combs.  If  the  hives  didn't  open  out  of  doors  they  would  probably  not 
bear  that  temperature ;  but  they  walk  down  to  fresh  air  and  light,  and  turn  back 
again.  They  now  cluster  on  a  new  place  or  carry  food  to  the  vicinity  of  the  brood 
and  cluster  over  it  again.  In  my  experience  this  practice  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, as  my  bees  always  winter  quite  well  when  I  attend  to  them  regularly  in  this 
way.    I  can  warm  so  many  at  a  time  in  this  way  and  do  not  move  the  hives  at  all. 

Peter  Rahh.  If  a  double-walled  house  gets  cold  it  remains  cold  so  long  if  no 
artificial  heat  is  used.    So  with  a  cellar. 

Mr,  Scott,  The  house  prevents  too  quick  a  change  and  keeps  bees  from  trying 
to  fly  when  cold  enough  to  chill  them. 

Mr,  W,  MasoTi^  Fillmore,  My  bees  are  kept  in  a  house  with  ventilators,  very 
dark.  I  think  bees  should  be  warmed  up  occasionally  during  protracted  cold  to 
prevent  starving  in  the  cluster. 

Mr,  Scott,  If  you  warm  them  in  confinement  they  will  become  excited  and  die 
or  fill  themselves  and  have  dysentery.  But  when  at  home,  everything  natural,  and 
on  going  down  to  the  entrance  they  find  they  aie  not  confined  they  remain  quie't 
and  do  not  roar. 

Mr,  Hicksj  JHppeoanoe  County.  Mr.  Scott's  ideas  are  correct,  in  cellar  or  confine- 
ment, anywhere  the  temperature  in  winter  should  be  between  45°  and  55°,  if  it 
rises  to  60°  you  must  cool  off  or  carry  out. 

The  President,  I  noticed  in  a  bee  paper  the  other  day  a  suggestion  on  warming 
cellars  or  depositories  where  we  wish  to  raise  the  temperature  but  little.  Stand  a 
joint  of  stove  pipe  over  a  lighted  lamp,  taking  care  to  allow  a  little  air  to  pass 
und^r  at  the  bottom.  Then  place  a  tin  over  the  top  of  the  pipe  with  openings  for 
air  to  pass.  This  will  warm  the  room  much  faster  than  the  unaided  lamp. 
Thought  there  was  no  difference  between  cellar  and  out-door  wintering  except  in 
the  consumption  of  stores. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Hicks  presented  two  samples  of  extr&cted  honej.  One  white  clover 
bonej  twenty-one  years  old,  the  other  Alsike  clover  honey  six  years  old. 

Mr.  W.  Mason  presented  a  sample  of  Chickasaw  plumb  honey  of  last  year's  gath- 
ering. The  davor  to  all  was  good  and  natural.  That  of  the  plumb  was  rather 
peculiar,  being  slightly  acid-spreading,  pungent  and  reminding  in  some  points  of 
white  clover  color  amber  shading  to  red. 

Mr.  HombucMt.  Is  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring  advantageous?  I  believe 
the  good  results  of  such  feeding  to  consist  in  keeping  bees  at  home  more  than  in  in- 
creasing the  bees  by  breeding. 

Mr,  Ditismore.  I  have  fed  early  in  the  spring,  and  it  always  induces  the  bees 
to  fly  out  and  become  chilled. 

Mr.  SeoU.  I  believe  we  should  feed  in  the  fall  and  avoid  bothering  them  in  the 
early  spring. 

Mr,  Willson,  I  advocate  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  be  done 
late  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Slout.  I  postpone  feeding  till  weather  is  warm  enough  so  the  bees  can  fly  if 
they  wish  to. 

The  society  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  house  was  called  to  order  by  President  Collins. 

The  subject  assigned  to  Joshua  Bull  was  next  taken  up.  Mr.  B.  having  sent 
his  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  present. 

How  do  you  handle  a  swarming  colony  to  get  the  best  returns  from  the  swarm 
and  the  parent  colony  ? 

This  subject  was  discussed  with  great  interest,  being  of  great  importance  to 
the  bee-keepers. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  Marion.  I  hive  a  swarm  on  five  or  six  combs  if  I  have  them,  and 
when  they  are  leady  I  put  on  sections. 

Mr.  WUUon.    I  use  foundation  with  sometimes  one  comb. 

President  Collins.  But  if  you  should  have  only  15  or  20  days  honey  flow,  and 
it  takes  the  bees  8  or  4  days  to  fill  the  brood  cliamber,  will  yon  not  lose  too  much 
precious  time,  and  have  honey  placed  below,  that  should  be  in  the  sections? 

Secretary  Thompson.  Gave  Mr.  Hutchinson's  plan,  as  follows:  If  you  place  4 
or  5  frames  in  the  new  hive  with  a  half  inch  starter,  place  above  these  frames  a 
queen-excluding  honey  board,  and  put  the  sections  from  the  old  hive  into  the  new 
hive  at  once.  The  swarm  placed  in  the  new  hive  will  unload  their  honey  sacks  in 
the  sections  at  once  and  the  younger  bees  begin  drawing  out  foundation  in  the 
brood  chamber.  This  new  hive  and  swarm  should  be  placed  on  the  old  stand, 
where  it  will  get  the  field  workers  and  will  have  the  full  working  strength  of  the 
parent  hive  before  swarming,  and  as  the  combs  are  built  in  the  brood  chamber  the 
queen  fills  them  with  eggs  so  that  you  force  them  to  put  nearly  all  the  honey  in 
the  sections,  while  you  get  a  brood  chamber  full  oi  brood.  While  if  combs  are 
placed  in  the  brood  chamber  first  the  bees  will  deposit  honey  in  cells  before  cleaned 
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enoagh  for  the  queen  to  lay  in  them.  They  will  thus  crowd  the  queen  for  room, 
making  a  weak  colony  in  the  near  future,  and  having  a  start  helow  they  persist  in 
bulging  combs  and  are  loth  to  go  above. 

This  plan  seemed  new  to  many  and  was  warmly  discussed  and  studied. 

The  old  colony  may  be  removed  to  some  distance  and  allowed  to  build  up. 

After  a  short  recess  the  question  of  too  much  increase  was  discussed,  opened 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Fillmore. 

TO  PBEVENT  TOO  MT7CH    IKCBEASB — ^SECOND  SWARMS. 

This  is  a  mooted  question,  and  I  believe  that  races  of  bees  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this  subject  of  increase.  In  preparing  for  the  spring  work  one  of  the 
main  points  is  to  get  ready  for  the  honey  harvest.  In  our  spring  work  increase  is 
one  of  the  essentialities  with  a  successful  apiarist  as  a  honey  producer,  and  to  be 
that  I  do  not  favor  a  hive  with  too  large  ti  brood  chamber,  not  larger  than  2,000  or 
2,400  cubic  inches.  In  this  I  crowd  my  combs  so  as  to  take  an  extra  comb  over 
the  usual  number  of  spacing,  and  when  I  have  the  brood  chamber  full  of  bees  and 
brood  I  at  once  proceed  to  put  on  my  upper  stories  either  for  comb  or  extracted 
honey,  as  one  of  the  methods  to  prevent  too  over-crowded  increase ;  keeping  the 
swarming  fever  down  either  by  extracting  or  adding  primed  sections,  by  raising 
the  case  of  sections  directly  over  the  brood  chamber,  putting  on  empty  ones  in 
place  and  under  first  case  next  to  brood  chamber.  In  case  I  have  a  prime  swarm 
I  hive  them  in  another  hive.  As  soon  as  the  queen  has  her  work  started  I  remove 
the  honey  cases  from  the  parent  hive  to  this  hive.  After  the  parent  hive  have 
reared  their  queen  cells  I  remove  all  but  one  to  prevent  after  swarms,  putting  on 
section  cases  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  being  crowded  in  brood  chamber.  In 
this  manner  I  am  bothered  with  swarms  but  little,  especially  after  swarms,  thereby 
keeping  down  the  swarming  fever.  As  a  rule  I  never  prevent  increase  of  bees,  but 
try  to  avert  the  swarming  impulse,  for  if  we  get  a  honey  crop  we  must  have  our 
hives  full  of  bees.  And  yet,  with  all  our  skill  and  management,  they  will  swarm 
and  swarm,  until  we  become  so  out  of  patience  that  we  forget  ourselves  and  ex* 
claim,  '^  Confound  the  bees." 

Mr.  SeoiL  I  give  plenty  of  room ;  use  side  storage  and  sections  above  with 
ventilation.     This,  also  prevents  laying  out. 

President  Collins.  This  is  good,  but  not  always  effective.  Dr.  Tinker,  of  New 
Philadelphia,  O.,  gave  the  following  method  at  the  North  American  Bee  Society. 
The  bottom  boards  to  his  hives  are  loose,  and  if  No.  1  swarms,  he  sets  the  hive  to 
one  side,  places  a  new  one  on  the  stand,  and  changes  the  section  boxes  from  the 
mother  colony  to  the  new  hive,  using  a  queen,  excluding  honey-board.  He  now 
hives  the  swarm  in  the  new  hive,  and  if  there  are  more  bees  left  in  the  old  hive 
than  seem  to  be  needed  to  care  for  brood,  he  shakes  them  off  of  the  combs  in  front 
of  the  new  hive.  He  now  takes  the  brood-chamber  of  the  old  hive  containing 
combs  and  brood,  but  having  no  bottom  board,  and  after  removing  the  lid  of  some 
weaker  hive,  places  this  upon  it.  The  brood  soon  hatches  and  makes  a  strong 
colony.  By  repeating  this  process  with  evei^  swarm,  he  finds  at  the  end  of  the 
season  that  he  has  made  no  great  sacrifice  in  the  amount  of  honey  gathered,  and 
ham  no  increase. 
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PLAKTINO  FOR  HONEY. 

Mr.  Hieks.  I  think  on  damp  soil,  Alsike  pays,  both  the  farmer  and  the  bee- 
keeper. 

President  CoUvm.  I  think  my  bees  were  aided  very  mnch  last  year  in  flecoring 
winter  stores  by  Alsike  clover.  I  had  twenty-three  acres ;  it  was  interesting  to  see 
the  bees  work  on  it. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  EXCANOE  BEES  OF  DIFFERENT  APIARIES. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  believe  in  the  introduction  of  new  blood  by  some  means. 
Nature's  methods  brings  this  about  in  a  measure.  I  often  introduce  a  yaluable 
queen  from  a  distance  into  my  yard. 

Mr.  Hicki.  I  think  it  as  important  with  bees  as  with  other  stock.  I  do  admire 
a  beautiful,  carefully  bred  bee,  and  think  we  should  not  forget  docility,  as  well  as 
beauty  and  activity. 

The  question  was  then  asked : 

Would  you  tolerate  hybrid  breeding  ? 

Mr.  Landers.  I  had  in  Texas  sixty  stands,  and  my  best  success  in  getting  honey 
was  from  the  black. 

Mr.  Btiasel.  I  believe  they  will  store  about  the  same  amount  of  honey  if  on 
equally  good  pasture.  But  the  Italians  will  reach  deeper  flowers  than  the  blacks 
can  work.  The  Italian  bees  are  certainly  much  more  docile  than  either  black  or 
hybrids. 

Mr.  Babb.    The  hybrid  bee  will  reach  as  deep  flowers  as  the  pure  Italian. 

Mr.  Bussel.  The  queen  is  said  to  go  like  lightning  when  on  her  mating  tour, 
and  if  a  drone  start  from  the  home  apiary  at  the  same  time  and  follow  her  he  be- 
comes so  weary  after  flying  a  distance  that  any  drone  she  may  meet  will  be  more 
active  and  more  likely  to  mate  than  the  home  drone. 

Mr.  George  Cole.  I  breed  many  queens,  and  often  take  a  number  of  nuclei 
away  some  miles  to  an  apiary  of  good  blood  and  leave  them  till  the  young  queens 
are  fertilized.    I  thus  get  "  fresh  blood  "  in  my  apiary. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  Italianize  my  neighbors'  bees,  and  send  to  distant  apiaries,  the 
same  as  Dr.  Abbott  does,  and  get  a  new  queen  occasionally. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  speaking  of  hybrid  bees  I  wish  to  say  that  they  have  been  the 
best  of  honey  producers.  My  extra  good  colonies,  those  that  gather  the  greatest 
amount  of  honey,  are  hybrids,  rather  than  pure  Italians  or  blacks.  I  pay  no  at- 
tention to  race,  but  breed  from  my  most  paying  colonies.  I  want  the  honey.  I 
admire  a  pretty  bee,  but  for  money  I  want  it  to  get  up  and  dust. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whbbeas,  The  extensive  and  gratuitous  advertising  of  the  various  agricul- 
tural meetings  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  rates  given  by  the  Cen- 
tral Traffic  Association,  brought  large  numbers  to  our  meeting  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  attended ;  and 
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WHSRSASy  Secretary  Heron,  of  said  Board,  has  been  very  kind  and  attentive 
in  everything  necessary  to  make  the  meetings  comfortable ;  therefore, 

Betolvedf  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Society  be  hereby  extended  to  said 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  to  Secretary  Heron 
for  these  favors. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — £.  H.  Collins,  Mattsville,  Hamilton  County. 

Vice  Presidents — W.  C.  Hall,  Joshua  Bull,  Valparaiso ;  G.  B.  Wilson,  J.  M. 
Hicks,  Indianapolis ;  Mrs.  T.  M.^  Cooper,  M.  Mason,  Fillmore ;  W.  Jordan,  L.  Sny- 
der, J.  T.  Coffman. 

Secretary — 6.  C.  Thompson,  Southport,  Marion  County. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  C.  Bobbins,  Indianapolis. 

Adjourned  rine  die. 


CANE  GROWERS. 


The  Seventh  Annaal  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers'  Association  con- 
vened in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  rooms,  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1889,  at  1  p.  M.,  President  A.  S.  Chapman,  of  Madison,  in  the  chair.  A 
large  number  of  members  were  present,  and  the  Convention  was  favored  with  a 
number  of  lady  visitors,  and  also  a  number  of  visiting  gentlemen  from  other 
States,  interested  in  the  culture  and  management  of  sorghum.  The  State  Board 
rooms  were  handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  the  sample  room  adjoining 
the  lecture  room  was  fitted  up  with  tables,  upon  which  was  displayed  a  large  num- 
ber of  samples  of  sorghum  syrup,  any  one  of  which  designated  the  State  in  which 
it  was  made,  unsurpassed  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  syrup.  So  fine  were  the 
samples  that  a  committee  of  wholesale  grocers  from  the  city  of  Indianapolis  gave 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  in  them  the  maximum  of  fine  syrups  had  been 
reached.  No  one  testing  and  tasting  these  samples  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
future  of  the  sorghum  industry  in  Indiana,  or  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  indus- 
try by  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers'  Association. 

After  roll  call  President  Chapman  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

PBESIDSNT's  annual  ADDBES8. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  again  greet  you  all  in  annual  session,  come  as  you  have 
to  talk  over  the  success  and  failure  of  the  season  that  has  intervened  since  last  we 
met,  and  tell  each  other  what  experience  has  taught,  that  you  may  go  back  to  your 
homes  better  prepared  to  make  a  success  of  the  future. 

Six  years  ago  a  number  of  enthusiastic  and  far-seeing  farmers  met  in  the  old 
Board  rooms  across  the  street  and  organized  what  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  organizations  in  the  country — the  Indiana  Cane  Growers.  Similar  or- 
ganizations were  started  in  other  states  about  the  same  time,  or  prior  to,  as  also 
the  National  Association.  All  have  ceased,  or  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  except 
that  of  the  old  Hoosier  State,  with  the  one  exception  I  believe  of  Minnesota, 
which  is  merged  in  with  the  Horticultural  Society.  Thanks  to  the  metal  of  which 
the  Indiana  Cane  Growers  is  composed,  it  has  grown  to  the  dignity  of  the  equal  of 
any  organization  in  the  State,  which  means  in  the  United  States,  for  as  a  reliable 
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farm  paper  recently  put  it  **  Indiana  has  the  best  attended  and  best  regulated  farm 
asBociations  in  the  Union.''  Dr.  Fumaa  was,  as  jou  know,  the  President  of  the 
infant  association,  and  his  pluck  and  energy,  guided  by  wise  experience,  had  much 
to  do  with  its  successful  growth,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  with  us  to-day  to  assist  us  in 
our  deliberations  for  the  welfare  of  the  organization.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  association  the  industry  it  represents  has  passed  through  the  most  critical 
period  of  its  history ;  prices  of  the  products  of  the  cane  fell  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  enemies  battled  it  from  every  side.  The  fittest  survived,  and  to-day  sor- 
ghum stands  purged  of  its  old  ignominious  name,  for  the  man  who  boiled  a  pot  of 
blackstrap  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  has  become  so  small  that  he  makes  no  impression, 
and  to-day  good  sorghum  syrup  is  esteemed  by  a  majority  the  best  table  syrup  we 
have.  If  these  years  of  adversity  have  brought  this  about  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  had  them.  We  know  at  least  that  the  entire  industry  stands  high  in  the 
country  to-day;  and  every  farmer  in  the  land  is  learning  the  value  of  sorghum  as 
a  farm  product.  One  year  ago  when  we  met  in  this  room  we  had  passed  through  a 
season  of  disaster  to  the  farmers;  their  crops  had  failed  and  the  consequent 
stringency  was  felt  all  over  the  land ;  but  to-day  we  meet  again  enabled  to  thank 
God  for  bountiful  crops  and  bams  well  filled.  Sorghum  has  throve  with  the  rest, 
not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  the  factory,  for  the  experiments  with  sorghum  sugar 
have  proven  a  silooess  the  past  season  that  insures  its  future.  The  Indiana  Cane 
Growers'  Association  carries  the  honor  of  much  of  this.  The  deliberations  of  your 
conventions  have  been  read,  studied  and  acted  upon,  its  demands  for  government 
assistance  in  experimenting  has  been  granted.  It  has  paved  the  way  of  success. 
Your  early  members  are  among  the  leaders  in  the  industry.  Ajnong  them  we  find 
Prof.  Wiley,  ex-Seoretary  Deming  and  others. 

With  such  a  record  and  with  such  success  achieved,  I  congratulate  you  all, 
and  I  feel  proud  to  stand  before  you  and  deliver  my  second  annual  address  as  your 
President. 

Touching  the  government  experiments  on  sorghum,  after  the  appeal  made  by 
this  association  last  meeting.  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for  that  purpose.  The 
appropriation  being  made  late,  but  about  $35,000  was  used  the  past  season,  viz.,  at 
Bio  Grande,  N.  J.;  Conway  Springs,  Sterling  and  Douglass,  Kan.,  and  Kenner, 
La.  The  experiments  have  developed  the  fact  that  sugar  can  be  made  from  sor- 
ghum at  a  good  profit  by  the  difiusion  process  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  has  also 
proven  that  making  sugar  by  the  diffusion  process  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  present 
prices,  is  impracticable.  Some  $65,000  of  the  appropriation  yet  remains  unused. 
Indiana  should  endeavor  to  obtain  a  portion  of  it,  and  I  refer  the  matter  to  you 
for  your  deliberation.  A  year  ago  resolutions  were  adopted  by  this  association 
praying  the  Leg^lature  to  offer  a  bounty  for  sugar  grown  in  Indiana.  The  Legis- 
lature is  now  in  session.  I  call  your  attention  thereto.  The  time  is  most  appro- 
priate, as  with  a  share  of  the  congressional  appropriation,  which  could  readily  be 
obtained  if  favorable  action  be  taken  by  our  State  Legislature,  and  a  bounty  paid 
on  home-produced  sugar  by  that  body,  experiments  could  be  made  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  Indiana  as  a  sugar-growing  State  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 
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TouGhing  the  goTemment  Msistanoe  in  perfecting  the  Bymp  industry,  dinoT- 
ering  and  eatahlishing  the  beet  machinery  and  methods  applicable  thereto,  I  think 
jou  should  still  make  jour  Toice  heard,  for  to  the  mass  of  farmers  the  raising  of 
the  best  yarieties  of  cane,  the  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  making  the  syrup, 
and  the  most  practical  machinery,  added  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  oses  of 
sorghum  as  a  general  farm  crop,  is  of  far  more  importance  than  how  to  make 
sugar,  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  The  present  Senate  bill 
placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  should  receive  your  attention,  not  as  a  political  meas- 
ure, but  as  one  affecting  the  industry  you  represent ;  for  as  cane  growers  and  sugar 
and  syrup  manufacturers  our  interests  are  one,  not  to  be  divided  by  political  meas- 
ures at  variance  with  these  interests.  All  these  questions  should  be  discussed 
brotherly  and  to  the  end  that  all  may  be  benefited  thereby. 

In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  wisdom,  therefore  your  aim  should  be  to 
add  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Have  you  learned  the  slightest  thing  of 
interest  in  your  business,  tell  it,  and  when  all  is  massed  together  you  will  find  a 
fund  of  knowledge  obtainable  in  no  other  way,  well  paying  you  for  your  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting,  so  that  when  you  go  home  yon  will  feel  *'  I  have  both  givm 
and  received,  I  have  taught  and  been  taught,  and  I  feel  gratified  at  having  attended 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Cane  Qrowers'  Association.'' 

There  is  one  question  that  is  daily  asked  that  in  your  deliberations  this  asso- 
ciation could  settle,  for  the  farmers  all  over  the  land  will  read  your  published  pro- 
ceedings and  follow  your  recommendations,  and  that  is,  the  best  general  varieties 
of  sorghum  for  farmers  to  plant.  That  and  similar  questions  should  be  discussed 
at  your  leisure.  Let  each  and  every  one  add  to  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
the  best  he  has.  If  you  want  to  know  something  ask  it  Your  question  will  draw 
out  an  answer  that  all  will  be  benefited  by.  By  this  means  you  will  make  this 
meeting  the  best  in  the  history  of  our  organisation. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  courtesies  shown 
me  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  your  President,  and  I  know  you  will  extend 
the  courtesies  to  my  successor.  Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  now  wish  you 
all  wisdom  in  your  deliberations,  a  successful  meeting,  future  prosperity  to  our 
association,  and  a  happy  new  year,  showered  throughout  with  the  blessings  of  an 
ever  bountiful  and  merciful  God. 

W.  F.  Leitsman's  motion,  that  each  sample  be  taxed  ten  cents  as  an  entiy  fee 
and  samples  numbered  instead  of  names  being  attached,  so  that  the  judges  would 
not  know  whose  sample  they  awurded  the  premium  to,  was  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committees : 

Committee  on  Besoliitions — Messrs.  Leitzman,  McCorkle  and  Bichmond. 

Committee  on  Officers — Messrs.  Berry,  Cleland  and  Tomlinson. 

Committee  on  Programme — Messrs.  Nicholson,  Tomlinson  and  Bichmond. 

Committee  on  Addresses — Messrs.  Tilson,  Engle,  Neff  and  Furnas. 

W,  F.  LeUzman,  1  do  not  belive  the  climate  of  Indiana  will  do  for  sugar 
making,  but  for  syrup  I  will  put  it  against  the  world. 

Peter  Baab,    I  think  it  is  all  in  the  making. 

S,  W.  TU&(m,  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Leitzman.  Cane  making  is 
treacherous ;  one  year  it  is  one  thing,  another  it  is  something  else. 
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W.  F.  Leiizman.    Bain  causes  the  sugar  to  revert. 

Prof.  R.  T.  Brown  gave  his  experience,  which  went  to  substantiate  Mr.  Leitz- 
man's  explanation,  that  rainy  weather  and  second  growth  destroy  the  granulating 
power  of  sorghum,  termed  reverting.  He  got  seed  from  the  patent  office  in  1854, 
and  experimented  with  it  each  week  after  the  first  heads  made  their  appearance, 
cutting  a  hill  for  trial  each  week.  He  got  the  sweet  out  by  first  cutting  into  shav- 
ings and  then  percolating,  in  fact,  the  diffusion  process  on  a  small  scale.  At  first 
he  found  no  sugar,  but  glucose,  but  as  the  cane  grew  on  toward  ripening  the  glu- 
cose became  less  apparent,  and  in  its  place  sugar  appeared,  until  frost  destroyed 
the  sugar  again  when  it  deteroriated  and  glucose  again  appeared.  He  also  tried 
it  for  feed,  cutting  when  ripe  into  pieces  about  four  feet  long,  and  piling  like  cord 
wood,  on  straw  twenty-eight  inches  deep,  then  covering  it  with  straw  to  about  the 
same  depth.  It  kept  green  all  winter,  or  at  least  until  March,  when  he  fed  out  the 
last.    To  feed  it  he  run  it  through  a  cutting-box.    The  stock  ate  it  ravenously. 

In  his  opinion  chalk  would  be  better  than  lime  to  neutralize  the  acid.  The 
lime  should  be  weak  and  used  sparingly. 

W.  T.  Leitzman  moved  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  secure  grocerymen 
to  act  as  judges  on  samples  and  award  premiums  on  same. 

Motion  carried  and  the  Chair  appointed  £.  S.  Pope  and  D.  M.  McGorkle. 

Committee  on  Officers  reported  the  following  named  gentlemen  to  be  voted  for 
as  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

JE^^esiderU — A.  S.  Chapman,  of  Madison. 

Vice  Preeident—D.  H.  Talbert,  of  Spiceland. 

SeereUury — A.  B.  Dewey,  of  Cicero. 

Treaswrer — W.  F.  Leitzman,  of  Clayton. 

On  motion  of  Peter  Baab,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  association  for  A.  8.  Chapman  for  President. 

By  motion  the  society  concurred  in  report  of  committee,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  association  for  the  gentlemen  named  for  the 
various  offices. 

Treasurer's  report  was  read  as  follows:  Expense,  85  cents  paid  to  Secretary 
for  postage ;  balance  on  hand,  $3.50. 

The  report  was  received  and  ordered  made  a  matter  of  record. 

The  new  officers  taking  their  seats  made  short  speeches,  thanking  the  associa- 
tion for  the  honor  conferred,  and  promised  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  ad* 
yancement  of  the  cause. 

Committee  on  Samples,  selected  to  procure  judges,  reported  the  following 
named  gentlemen :    A.  McCleary,  F.  Ostermeyer,  W.  D.  Wiles  and  M.  L.  O'Connor. 

The  question  of  stripping  cane  was  here  discussed : 

E.  Berry.    Think  stripping  very  essential. 

Mr.  HfUchinson,    Think  stripping  does  no  good. 

S.  W.  liUon.  Have  tried  all  ways  of  getting  the  blades  off  and  find  the 
wooden  sword  the  best.  My  experience  is,  cane  has  lain  two  months  on  the  yard 
and  made  very  good  molasses. 
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Mr,  LeUzman,  I  undertook  to  make  some  cane  immediately  after  being  cat,  this 
being  the  desire  of  tbe  customer  who  brought  it.  The  molasses  was  bad,  and  I 
found  it  was  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Asked  the  owner  to  have  it  lay 
for  a  week  or  more  on  the  yard,  so  it  would  work  better.  After  two  weeks  it 
worked  quite  well.  Think  it  is  on  account  of  the  gums  contained  in  the  stalks, 
which  adhered  to  the  stalk  and  went  out  with  the  bagasse. 

Peter  Raab,    Have  no  use  for  stripping  cane. 

Dr,  Fumaa.  In  Bed  Wing,  Minn.,  they  make  good  syrup,  but  to  make  sugar 
they  must  make  it  immediately  from  the  patch.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  sorghum 
men.    I  think  cane  is  bound  to  win,  and  will  soon  come  in  to  more  general  use. 

Mr.  Baab.  Have  a  man  only  eight  miles  from  me  who  makes  400  gallons  per 
day.    He  gets  all  he  wishes  to  make  at  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon. 

Pretddeni,  Think  if  proper  steps  be  taken,  and  the  matter  properly  laid  be- 
fore the  department  and  our  Legislature,  a  portion  of  the  unused  appropriation 
can  be  secured  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  experimental  sugar  factory  in 
Indiana,  thus  giving  our  State  a  trial. 

Dr,  Fumaa,    Think  the  bagasse  is  very  valuable. 

This  discussion  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  A.  P.  Cleland,  Birmingham, 
Ind.,  on 

TIME  OF  PLANTING  CAKE. 

Early  Tennessee  planted  May  the  8th,  first  seed  heads  showing  July  18th,  sev- 
enteen days  from  the  time  of  planting.  Price's  hybrid  planted  May  bth,  seed 
heads  showing  August  Ist,  time  eighty-seven  days.  Early  Ajnber,  May  the  8th, 
seed  heads  showing  July  27th,  time  'eighty  days.  Siberian,  May  1 5th,  first  seed 
heads  showing  August  14th,  time  ninety  days.  Orange,  planted  May  8th,  seed 
heads  showing  August  1st,  time  eighty-four  days.  Whiting's  new  variety,  planted 
May  22d,  seed  heads  showing  July  25th,  time  sixty-four  days.  Honey  Dew, 
planted  May  23d,  first  seed  heads  showing  August  1st,  time  sixty-nine  days  from 
time  of  planting.  Amber,  planted  June  21st,  showed  seed  heads  sixty  days  after 
planting. 

Yield  of  Early  Tennessee  77  gallons  per  acre ;  Amber,  185  gallons ;  Orange, 
225  gallons;  Honey  Dew,  100  gallons  of  syrup,  and  50  bushels  seed  per  acre. 
Other  varieties  I  did  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  yield.  If  you  wish  to  make 
sugar  from  cane  here  in  Indiana  you  must  plant  a  patch  of  cane  each  week 
throughout  the  season.  Commencing  May  1st,  you  can  plant  as  late  as  June  20. 
Have  worked  cane  planted  June  2lBt,  as  full  of  sugar  as  cane  planted  May  Ist 
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At  7:30  p.  H.,  the  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Chap- 
man in  the  chair. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr,  Furnas,    Think  drilling  is  the  best  way  to  plant  cane. 

0.  B.  Nicholson.    I  drop  my  hand  and  cover  with  a  drag. 

The  Secretary  and  several  members  explained  Aheir  method  of  dropping  by 
hand  and  covering  with  the  foot. 

S,  W.  TUsan.  I  drop  and  cover  as  stated  by  the  Secretary,  and  have  made  616 
gallons  from  three  acres  and  sixteen  rods. 

W.  F.  LeiLsman,  I  plant  cane  with  a  com  planter ;  fill  holes  of  plate  with 
lead,  reverting  on  the  side  of  plate  where  hole  is  smallest. 

My  way  of  preparing  the  ground  is  to  work  it  down  very  level  and  smooth. 
This  is  very  essential,  as  then  the  seed  will  not  be  planted  too  deep  in  some  places 
and  out  of  the  ground  in  others.  I  till  it  the  two  first  times  with  a  scraper  made 
of  wood  and  fastened  to  a  common  two-horse  cultivator,  the  lower  edge  of  scraper 
being  faced  with  iron. 

By  this  means  I  get  the  weeds  scraped  into  the  middle  of  the  row  where  they 
are  more  easily  killed. 

A.  P.  Qeland.  Fall  plowing  is  a  good  thing  to  help  in  tending  cane.  With 
it  I  get  from  150  to  180  gallons  per  acre. 

Dr.  Furnas,    Think  cross  harrowing  the  best  way  to  commence  tilling  cane. 

He  here  explains  how  he  made  a  machine  to  plant  cane.  He  fastened  it  to  a 
common  drag  about  six  feet  long,  he  and  the  driver  riding  on  it.  It  was  arranged 
with  a  crank  attached  to  two  screws  about  the  size  of  a  three-quarter  auger,  and 
the  distance  apart  he  wishes  the  rows.  This  acted  as  a  force  feed,  and  in  this  way 
he  gets  a  continual  fiow  of  seed  which  ran  through  holes  in  the  drag,  ond  was  cov- 
ered by  the  back  part  of  the  drag  with  a  shallow  depth  of  mellow  soil. 

W.  F,  LeUzman,    I  am  much  opposed  to  cross  harrowing. 

D.  M,  JSlcCorkU,    Cross  harrowing  is  good  for  cane  and  com. 

E,  Berry,  I  harrow  with  the  row,  with  an  A  harrow  run  backward,  and  a 
handle  fastened  to  the  pointed  end,  it  being  very  easy  to  guide. 

I  hitch  the  horses  to  the  outer  corner  of  harrow,  not  using  the  doubletree. 

W,  F.  LeiUtman.  The  best  way  to  handle  cane  is  to  bundle  and  sit  it  on  end, 
covering  the  tops  with  bagasse. 

Mr,  Ingle,  Think  I  can  bundle  and  haul  it  faster  than  any  one  can  haul 
loose,  and  make  a  better  job. 

D,  H,  TalberL  Could  not  trucks  on  a  track  be  put  in  a  yard  at  a  profit,  the 
track  leading  to  the  mill  ? 

A.  P.  Cleland,  I  use  sleds  to  get  the  cane  to  mill,  as  well  as  to  take  away 
bagasse. 

&  W,  TUson.    I  bum  my  bagasse. 

Dr,  Furnas,  In  Louisiana  1  saw  a  factory  where  they  burned  it;  thereby 
saved  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Talbert,  Spioeland,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper : 
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NATURAX  OAS  AS  APPLICABLE  TO  SOBGHUM  MAKING. 

Being  fortunatelj  located  in  one  of  the  best  little  towns  within  the  great  gas 
belt  of  Indiana,  sarrounded  by  a  prosperoaa  farming  community  and  supplied 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  nature's  ready  fuel,  we  readily  agreed  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  trying  the  same  for  evaporation  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  and  maple 
syrup.  The  entire  operation  concerning  the  use  of  gas  was  experimental,  and  as 
there  was  no  one  available  who  had  fitted  a  furnace,  or  even  so  much  as  seen  one 
fitted  for  gas,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  blindly  and  learn  by  an  expensive  ex- 
perience. We  simply  inserted  an  open  pipe  burner  a  few  inches  inside  the  furnace 
door,  applied  the  burning  piece  of  paper  and  turned  on  the  gas,  thus  entirely  ig- 
noring the  first  and  most  important  principle  necessary  to  the  perfect  combustion 
of  natural  gas,  viz. :  the  mixing  of  atmosphere  in  the  proportion  of  about  nine 
parts  of  air  to  one  of  gas.  The  only  loss,  however,  resulting  from  this  ignorance 
was  the  great  waste  of  fuel,  since  more  than  double  the  amount  is  required  for  a 
given  amount  of  work  in  the  absence  of  air  properly  mixed.  Next  was  the  loss  to 
us  in  labor  daily  expended  in  cleaning  flues  and  bottoms  of  pans,  from  an  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  soot.  This  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by  properly 
mixing  air,  in  which  case  the  surface  of  all  vessels  exposed  to  the  fire  will  remain 
as  clean  as  when  new.  The  result  of  burning  air  with  gas  reduces  the  flame  to  a 
minimum  and  gives  a  maximum  of  heat,  intensely  hot  in  the  region  of  burner, 
while  shutting*  ofi*  the  air  reverses  this,  giving  a  vast  quantity  of  smoky,  yellow 
blaze,  with  a  minimum  of  heat.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  how  easy  it  is  to  locate, 
distribute  and  perfectly  control  the  application  of  this  heat  to  any  sized  evapora- 
tor from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  lengtli,  the  first  requisite  being  the  necessary  experi- 
ence in  manipulating  the  gas.  The  evaporator  used  for  this  trial  was  of  an  in- 
ferior pattern  and  only  put  up  for  temporary  use.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diffi- 
culties encountered,  and  despite  the  misuse  of  nature's  greatest  fuel,  the  results 
obtained  were  of  a  high  order  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  all  con- 
cerned. It  did  the  most  perfect  work  of  any  fuel  ever  used,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  Giving  as  it  does  a  heat  absolutely  perpetual,  without  the  slightest  varia- 
tion, its  power  in  evaporation  is  simply  wonderful,  absorbing  all  moisture  within 
its  reach.  This  feature  is  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used 
it  in  cooking.  The  housewife  unaccustomed  to  its  use  will  experience  much  trouble 
in  keeping  stove  vessels  supplied  with  water.  This,  however,  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  self-feeding  fire,  requiring  no  attention,  thus  lessening  occasions 
for  visiting  the  stove,  as  one  is  obliged  to  in  burning  wood.  Inasmuch  as  the  rapid 
reduction  of  juice  to  syrup  is  the  most  essential  factor  in  producing  a  fiist-clasB 
article,  you  will  at  once  recognize  an  advantage  in  this  continuous,  excessive  heat 
impossible  to  otherwise  obtain,  viz. :  the  convenience  of  applying  it  to  a  very  shal- 
low, fiowing  body  of  juice.  The  average  customer  and  producer  of  cane  readily 
comprehends  the  necessity  of  quick  evaporation,  and,  with  the  improved  quality 
of  the  product  at  hand,  gas  at  once  is  practically  demonstrated  as  being  a  direct 
means,  otherwise  unattainable,  of  aiding  the  manufacturer  in  establishing  a  per- 
manent business,  fully  justifying  him  in  placing  the  very  best  and  latest  improved 
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machinery  and  operating  upon  the  beet  known  methods  in  all  respects,  thereby 
building  up  an  industry  that  will  enable  farmers  to  diversify  their  crops,  encour- 
aging them  in  the  cultivation  of  sorghum,  which  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  staple  farm  products,  provided  we  manufacture  nothing  but  a  superior  article. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  overdo  this  industry  so 
long  as  the  importation  of  syrups  equals  the  home  production,  except  by  our  pro- 
ducing inferior  goods.  Hence  we  should  gladly  hail  this  added  means  of  perfect- 
ing our  work  and  promptly  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  for  applying  it 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  growing  industry.  Even  steam  heat  is  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  gas  except  where  there  is  liability  to  burning  or  scorching.  First,  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  reduction  in  cost,  and  again  because  of  the  ready  supply, 
which  is  always  forthcoming  without  attention  from  man.  As  to  stirring  sorghum 
molasses,  gas  has  only  one  advantage  over  wood,  viz. :  your  ability  to  perfectly 
control  it,  the  operator  being  able  to  increase  the  heat  at  will  or  to  instantly  abol- 
ish it.  In  finishing  steam  heat  is  vastly  superior  to  all  others,  as  it  will  not  bum 
or  scorch  when  properly  applied.  We  made  no  attempt  to  use  gas  for  finishing. 
We  cannot  here  detail  the  various  successful  methods  of  applying  gas  to  furnace 
or  steam  boiler,  but  will  mention  a  few  general  suggestions.  In  the  first  place,  no 
man  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  fitting  a  furnace  for  its  use  until  he  has, 
from  experience  or  by  personal  observation  and  the  most  careful  research,  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  essential  to  the  beet  re- 
sults. 

Next,  my  furnace  or  arch  properly  constructed  for  wood  or  coal,  will  be  suit- 
able for  gas,  except  the  fire  box  should  be  shut  as  in  the  case  of  threshing  engines, 
since  many  unsatisfactory  trials,  we  have  decided  it  is  impossible  to  burn  gas  suc- 
cessfully in  a  box  so  cramped  as  this,  as  it  must  have  ample  space  for  combustion, 
and  at  same  time  have  vent  through  flues  larger  than  two  inches.  A  stationary 
two-flued  boiler  with  strong  draught,  is  the  proper  thing  for  gas.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  only  a  few  minor  changes  are  necessary,  such  as  the  removal  of  grates 
and  placing  burner  in  such  a  position  as  to  perfectly  control  draught,  and  properly 
mix  it  with  the  gas.  Heated  air  is  best  for  mixing  when  possible  to  so  arrange. 
Furthermore,  the  inexperienced  operator  in  contemplating  the  use  of  this  new  fuel, 
should  not  fail  to  compute  the  cost,  so  far  as  possible,  in  advance  of  the  invest- 
ment. He  should  first  ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  gas  itself,  and  next  should 
attain  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  for  complete  piping  and  fittings. 
This  work  is  expensive  and  the  beginner  will  likely  be  deceived,  especially  should 
he  proceed  in  ignorance  and  find  it  necessary  to  tear  out  his  work  a  time  or  two 
and  make  changes. 

Certainly  all  who  are  directly  interested  in  this  subject,  should  persist  in 
investigation,  as  a  greater  blessing  could  scarcely  befall  you  than  of  operating  a 
first  class  evaporator,  with  a  flow  of  natural  gas  for  fuel.  Should  this  ever  become 
your  lot  you  will  be  truly  thankful  for  an  existence  in  this  wonderful  age  of 
natural  gas. 

Question  from  £.  S.  Pope :  "  Could  not  gas  be  manufactured  cheap  enough  to 
be  of  use  in  making  molasses,  it  being  made  at  40  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet?" 

The  question  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
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The  following  letter  was  then  read  from  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of 
the  department  of  Agriculture,  on  sorghum  and  its  prospects  in  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  12,  1889. 

A.  S.  Chapman,  President  of  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers^  Association: 

Dear  Sib — I  had  hoped  that  I  might  be  able  to  send  you  ere  this  the  advanoe 
sheets  of  bulletin  No.  20,  but  they  have  not  yet  appeared  from  the  press.  I  had 
also  expected  to  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your  Association  on  the  15tli  and 
16th  instants,  but  I  fear  now  that  the  press  of  official  duties  will  prevent  me  from 
doing  JO.  I  desire,  however,  to  extend  a  word  of  encouragement  and  congratula- 
tion to  my  old  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  sorghum  business,  who,  by  their 
industry  and  enthusiasm  have  maintained  in  Indiana  the  Association  whose  amiual 
meetings  continue  to  be  both  entertaining  and  profitable.  As  you  well  know,  my 
work  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  production  of  sorghum 
sugar,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  in  all  this  time  that  there  is  a  place  for  pure  sorghum 
sirups  which  could  not  be  filled  by  any  possible  extension  of  the  sorghum  sugar 
industry.  As  you  know,  the  molasses  left  after  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
sorghum  is  more  impure,  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter  and  more  poorly  suited  for 
table  consumption  than  that  which  is  made  directly  from  the  juices  according  fo 
the  old  process.  I  do  not  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  extension  of  the  sorghum 
sugar  industry  will  in  any  way  tend  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  production  of 
a  first  class  article  of  table  sirups.  I  was  asked  a  day  or  two  since,  by  a  person 
fond  of  sorgbum  molasses,  if  that  article  could  be  had  pure  in  the  W^ashington 
markets?  Application  had  been  made  to  a  large  number  of  grocery  stores,  but  in 
no  case  could  sorghum  molasses  be  found.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  obtain 
a  gallon  of  pure  sorghum  molasses  or  sirup  in  any  of  our  large  eastern  cities ;  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  kind  of  sirup  used  for  the  table  which  can 
compare  with  a  fine  article  made  from  sorghum  for  purity,  flavor  and  wholesome- 
ness  and  enduring  table  qualities. 

The  fact  that  sorghum  sirups  can  be  made  in  a  small  way  by  inexpensive  ap- 
paratus and  without  special  chemical  or  technical  control  insures  for  that  industry 
an  enduring  place  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Another  point  must  not  be  forgotten, 
viz :  that  the  sorghum  sugar  industry,  on  account  of  limitation  of  season  and  soil, 
is  not  likely  to  spread  over  a  large  area  of  our  country ;  for  instance,  in  Indiana  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  sorghum  sugar  can  be  made  profitable  unless  it  be  in  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  State.  The  severe  frosts  which  often  fall  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State  would  prevent  the  work- 
ing of  sorghum  for  sugar  on  a  large  scale.  These  early  frosts,  however,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  sirup  and  molasses,  since  even  frosted  cane,  un- 
less  it  has  fermented,  can  be  successfully  manufactured  into  the  above  articles.  1 
see,  therefore,  a  prosperous  future  for  the  manufacture  of  a  standard  article  of  sor- 
ghum sirup,  not  only  in  Indiana  but  over  vast  areas  of  our  country  where  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  expect  the  successful  introduction  of  the  culture  of  sorghum  for 
sugar  making  purposes. 
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I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  remarkably  fine  samples  of  sirups  which  I 
have  seen  on  exhibition  at  jour  annual  meetings  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  collec- 
tion which  you  have  at  the  present  time  will  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of 
former  meetings;  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  you  secure  from  the  makers 
some  of  the  finest  samples  of  these  products  for  exhibition  at  the  forthcoming  Paris 
Exposition.  Each  sample  should  be  carefully  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  locality  and  the  kind  of  cane  from  which  made.  Please  have  the 
samples  carefully  packed  and  send  by  express  at  our  expense,  marked  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Paris  Exposition. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  know  that  there  is  a 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  success  of  sorghum  as  a  sugar  producing  plant.  The  pro- 
cess of  difiusion,  without  which  successful  sorghum  sugar  making  is  impossible, 
has  been  successfully  established  not  only  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  sor- 
ghum but  also  for  sugar  cane.  There  are  many  minor  details  of  a  technical  char- 
acter yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  enough  has  already  been  accomplished  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  success. 

The  mild  autumns  of  Southern  and  Western  Kansas  seem  to  afford  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions  for  the  manufacture  of  sorghum.  During  the  past  season  at 
the  government  station  at  Cionway  Springs  the  sot^hum  was  still  in  good  condition 
for  manufacture  as  late  as  the  4th  of  November.  It  is  possible  that  the  conditions 
of  the  past  season  were  more  favorable  than  usual,  but  at  least  the  above  shows  the 
capabilities  of  that  region  for  sorghum  production.  I  have,  this  morning,  received 
a  letter  from  a  resident  of  Dublin,  Indiana,  in  which  he  asks  my  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  sorghum  factory  in  that  region  of  the 
State.  Such  inquiries  as  the  above  are  reaching  me  constantly  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  showing  the  increasing  interest  of  our  people  in  this  great  problem. 

•The  recent  success  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  California,  together  with 
what  has  been  done  in  the  production  of  sorghum  in  Kansas,  and  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  diffusion  process  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  emphasized  the 
possibility  of  our  own  sugar  production  in  the  near  future ;  at  least  the  prospects 
are  bright  enough  to  enable  us  to  demand  that  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country 
should  at  least  have  a  chance.  For  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  it  should  be  as- 
sured of  non-interference  in  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  sugar  interests  is  con- 
cerned. If  our  Congress  would  declare  that  no  dangerous  reductions  should  take 
place  in  sugar  duties  for  at  least  ten  years  it  would  be  an  assurance  to  capital  of  a 
safe  investment.  If  it  should  be  wiser  to  reduce  the  duties  a  compensating  bounty 
should  be  established. 

W.  F.  Leitzman,  Clayton,  Ind.,  presented  the  following  paper  entitled : 

SORGHUM  AND  ITS  PB0DUCT8. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  enter  upon  this  subject  reluctantly, 
knowing  that  many  of  you  have  had  much  larger  experience  than  myself,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration  is  much  greater  than  my  own. 
I  hope  you  will  therefore  pardon  me  should  I  utterly  fail  to  interest  you,  or  say  a 
single  thing  that  you  do  not  already  know. 

31— AoB. 
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WHAT  SOBGHUM  IS. 

Sorghum  is  a  genus  of  tall  grasses  or  canes,  indigenous  in  India  and  Arabia 
and  perhaps  Africa. 

The  genus,  sorghum,  embraces  several  species,  and  each  of  these  are  dirided 
into  varieties  more  or  less  numerous. 

The  name  sorghum  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  embraces  all  these  ipecies 
and  varieties.  But  in  this  country  the  name  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  includ- 
ing only  the  sugar  and  syrup  producing  species  known  as  sorghum  (or  holcus) 
sacharatum  and  all  their  varieties. 

Of  these  canes  we  have  two  species:  The  Chinese  sugar  cane  which  came 
from  China,  and  the  African  sugar  canes  which  came  from  Africa.  When  these 
canes  were  introduced  the  Chinese  canes  were  called  sorghum  and  the  African 
varieties  were  called  imphees,  but  more  recently  the  name  sorghum  by  oommon 
consent  has  been  applied  to  both  species  and  all  their  varieties  and  hybrids. 

The  early  history  of  the  sorghum  plant  is  somewhat  obscure,  being  enveloped 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  here  and  there  through  the  clouds  of  mist  a  rsy  of 
light  shines  upon  this  obscure  page  of  its  history  and  reveals  the  fact  that  sorghum 
was  one  of  the  first  plants  ever  cultivated  by  man. 

The  cultivation  of  sorghum  antedates  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  or  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  its  cultivation  seems 
to  have  begun  in  the  early  morning  of  time  "  when  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

We  have  incontrovertible  evidence  that  sorghum  was  cultivated  in  China 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  also  that  it  has  been 
grown  in  India,  Arabia  and  Africa  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

In  searching  for  the  native  home  of  the  sorghum  plant  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
seek  for  information  from  the  earliest  writers  who  make  mention,  howeyer  re- 
motely, of  the  subject  in  question. 

We  learn  from  the  Bible  by  referring  to  Isaiah  43  and  24  that  sweet  canes 
were  an  article  of  commerce  betwixt  nations  712  years  before  Christ. 

About  600  yeard  before  the  Christian  era  Jeremiah  says :  "To  what  purpose 
Cometh  there  to  me  from  Sheba,  and  sweet  canes  from  a  far  country." 

We  learn  from  the  above  quotations  that  the  canes  here  spoken  of  wereBweet, 
that  they  came  from  a  far  country  to  the  land  of  Canan,  and  were  an  article  of 
commerce,  but  for  what  purpose  they  were  used  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

About  400  years  before  Christ,  Heradalus  wrote  of  honey  which  was  made 
from  canes  by  men,  and  about  the  same  time  one  of  Alexander's  admirals^  who 
had  been  sent  to  India  on  a  naval  expedition,  told  wonderful  stories  about  honey 
which  was  made  from  canes  without  bees. 

Pliny,  who  wrote  about  60  years  B.  C,  tells  of  sugar  being  imported  from 
India  and  Arabia.  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  art  of  sugar  and  syrup 
making  was  known  and  practiced  by  the  Arabians  and  the  natives  of  India  long 
before  it  was  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Even  in  China,  where  sorghum  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  four  thou- 
sand years,  its  value  as  a  source  of  syrup  and  sugar  was  unknown,  until  thej^  gained 
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that  knowledge  from  us.  These  people  had  been  growing  sorgham  for  nearly  an 
eternity,  jet  they  had  only  learned  to  utilize  what  we  call  the  by  products.  The 
attention  of  Europeans  was  called  to  sorghum  in  1786,  by  Prof.  Pietro  Arduino, 
of  Florence,  who,  while  visiting  Southeast  Africa,  f^came  interested  in  the  imphee 
canes  which  was  grown  by  the  natives.  He  procured  seed  and  carried  it  to  his 
home  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  where  it  was  planted  and  is  still  cultivated. 

The  Chinese  and  the  African  canes  were  both  introduced  into  France  in  1851, 
the  former  from  Shanghai,  China,  by  the  Count  Mantigny,  the  French  Consul,  and 
the  latter  from  Natal,  Africa,  by  Leonard  Wray,  an  Englishman.  A  quantity  of 
seed  was  sent  from  each  of  these  countries  to  the  Geographical  Society,  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  planted  and  carefully  cultivated,  and  in  1854  sorghum  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  During  the  thirty-five  years  that  has  passed  since  its  intro- 
duction it  has  passed  through  several  critical  stages. 

Its  advent  into  this  country  was  heralded  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  expectations  of  our  people  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  false  rep- 
resentations of  its  remarkable  qualities. 

Sugar  of  a  superior  quality  was  promised,  and  syrup,  not  molasses,  but  '^  nec- 
tar fit  for  the  gods,''  could  be  made  ad  arbitrum.  All  the  farmer  had  to  do  was  to 
vet  a  little  mill  and  a  little  kettle  and  grow  a  little  patch  of  sorghum,  and  then  he 
was  not  only  to  boil  his  own  supply  of  a  superior  quality  of  sugar  and  syrup,  but 
supply  his  lees  fortunate  village  and  city  neighbors  also. 

A  bonanza  was  seen  in  the  sorghum  plant,  and  thousands  all  over  the  country 
rnshed  into  the  new  gold  producing  industry.  Not  only  were  private  fortunes  to 
be  speedily  realized,  but  we  were  to  become  the  richest  nation  of  modem  times,  by 
saving  the  vast  sum  of  money  which  we  were  (and  are  yet)  paying  to  other  nations 
for  sugar  and  molasses.    This  was  all  very  nice  in  theory  but  failed  in  practice. 

Those  who  engaged  in  the  business  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  plant,  or 
of  its  proper  culture,  and  totally  without  experience  in  manufacturing  sugar  or 
syrup  and  without  any  proper  appliances  or  machinery.  The  result  was  a  total 
failure  to  produce  sugar,  but  millions  of  gallons  of  black,  unpalatable  molasses 
were  made  for  which  there  was  no  market,  because  unfit  for  use.  Thus  failing  to 
meet  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the  people,  sorghum  was  soon  declared  a 
failure,  and  its  culture  so  rapidly  declined  that  in  1860  its  cultivation  had  nearly 
ceased.  This  was  the  first  crisis  in  sorghum  history  in  the  United  States.  In  1861 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  gave  the  sorghum  industry  a  new  im- 
petus. The  scarcity  of  sugar  and  syrup  caused  the  price  of  these  commodities  to 
rule  high,  which  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  new  industry.  Sorghum  molasses  sold 
at  the  factory  for  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  50  cents  per  gallon  was  paid  for  custom 
work.  Thousands  of  farmers  again  rushed  into  sorghum  culture.  A  new  life  was 
infused  into  sorghum,  and  its  manufacture  into  syrup  became  a  great  industry. 
So  rapidly  did  its  cultivation  increase  during  the  war  that  when  the  white  winged 
angel  of  peace  once  more  hovered  over  our  country  the  use  of  sorghum  syrup  had 
become  as  common  as  pork  and  beans. 

Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  Northern  States  planted  his  sorghum  patch  as 
rarely  as  his  potatoes,  if  not  more  so,  and  poor  indeed  was  the  neighborhood  that 
could  not  boast  of  one  or  more  sorghum  mills.    This  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
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Borgham  indastry  is  not  attributable  to  the  popularity  of  the  syrup,  but  it  was  a 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  neceaeity.  With  the  return  of  peace  came  a  deluge  of 
tropical  cane  syrup  upon  our  markets,  and  being  more  palatable  than  most  of  the 
unsightly  sorghum  syrup,  soon'drove  the  latter  to  the  wall,  and  its  cultivation  as 
rapidly  declined  as  taken  up.  Sorghum  syrup  became  very  unpopular,  and  ^'sor- 
ghum  makers''  became  an  appellation  of  reproach,  sometimes  preceded  by  epithets 
more  forcible  than  eloquent,  which  would  look  horrid  if  written  on  paper.  Sor- 
ghum had  become  so  unpopular  that  its  name  was  suggestive  of  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  unpalatableness.  The  thoughts  of  sorghum  was  extremely  nauseating  to 
some  very  sensitive  persons,  and  the  mere  mention  of  its  name  sometimes  acted  as 
an  emetic.  This  great  aversion  for  sorghum  is  attributed  to  the  miserable  quality 
of  syrup.  Most  of  it  was  so  vile  that  had  it  been  ofiered  to  a  well-fed  hog  he 
would  have  scorned  "  the  sweet  morsel "  and  passed  on  with  a  grunt  of  disgust. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  the  sorghum  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  Bight  here,  and  during  its  ante-bellum  probation,  is 
where  sorghum  got  a  good  share  in  its  unpopularity,  which  has  been  perpetuated 
from  that  time  until  the  present,  by  the  same  class  of  unprogressive  manufacturers 
who  first  polluted  the  fair  name  of  sorghum,  and  who  are  doing  more  to-day  to 
perpetuate  the  prejudice  against  sorghum  syrup  and  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
sorghum  industry  than  the  combined  influence  of  all  the  cane  growers'  associations 
in  the  universe  is  able  to  counteract. 

The  unpopularity  of  sorghum  and  the  retrogression  of  the  industry  increased 
and  continued  during  the  next  decade.  But  amid  the  darkness  and  gloom  that  en- 
shrouds this  period  of  sorghum  history  as  beacon  lights  made  more  conspicuous  by 
the  surrounding  darkness,  we  behold  a  few  faithful,  energetic  men  whose  faith  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  industry  had  never  failed.  And  when  the  history  of 
the  sorghum  industry  shall  be  properly  written  the  names  of  these  men  will 
illuminate  this,  the  darkest  of  its  pages,  as  do  the  stars  of  heaven  by  their  brill- 
iancy dispel  the  gloom  on  night. 

These  men,  who  were  scattered  here  and  there  all  over  the  country,  had  so  im- 
proved the  primitive  mode  of  manufacture  that  they  produced  a  fair  article  of 
syrup,  which  they  readily  disposed  of  in  the  local  markets  at  remunerative  prices. 
By  the  persevering  efforts  of  these  men  the  industry  was  kept  from  dying  out  en- 
tirely. Had  they  failed  in  their  efforts  to  keep  alive  this  industry,  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  manufacture  of  soighum  syrup  would  have  been  long  ago  reckoned  among 
the  lost  arts.  They  not  only  prevented  the  entire  abandonment  of  sorghum  cul- 
ture but  succeeded  in  reviving  the  industry.  This  revival  began  in  1877  with  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  Minnesota  early  Amber  cane,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  early  Orange  and  other  improved  varieties.  About  this  time  the  idea  of  making 
sugar  was  again  revived,  and  again  the  sorghum  enthusiast  appeared  and  in  his 
wake  closely  followed  the  crank.  Their  mission  seems  to  have  been  to  deceive  the 
elect  if  possible. 

Many  wonderful  stories  were  told  which  rivaled  the  fairy  tales  of  fiction,  in 
which  the  future  of  sorghum  was  portrayed  as  being  of  triumph  and  glory. 
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They  said  it  woald  famiBh  through  all  the  year  around 

Our  bread  and  our  meats, 

Our  drinks  and  our  sweets, 
In  extra  white  sugar  for  three  cents  a  pound 

No  more  we  should  buy 

We'd  make  our  supply, 
And  a  surplus  to  sell  to  other  nations  around. 

Many  fanatical  cranks  appeared,  prominent  among  whom  were  some  so-called 
men  of  science,  who  prostituted  the  science  of  chemistry  so  as  to  bear  false  testi- 
mony corroborative  of  the  fictitious  statements  concerning  the  capability  of  the 
sorghum  plant  About  this  time  (1877)  Doctor  Peter  Colier,  then  chief  chemist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  became  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  future 
greatness  of  sorghum  as  a  sugar  producing  plant.  And  during  the  years  1878  to 
1882  inclusive,  he  published  quite  an  extensive  series  of  reports  concerning  experi- 
ments with  sorghum  and  analysis  of  its  juices. 

Many  of  his  extravagent  statements  have  not  been  confirmed,  either  by  subse- 
quent analyses  or  experiments,  yet  they  greatly  assisted  interested  and  designing 
men  in  bringing  about  the  late  sorghum  sugar  boom  which  culminated  in  1883, 
after  many  large  and  costly  factories  had  been  built  and  equipped  with  very  costly 
appliances,  all  of  which  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts  to  make  sugar  at  a  profit, 
went  down  in  financial  ruin. 

On  May  19,  1888,  there  remained  only  one  large  sugar  factory  in  running 
order  in  the  country,  and  that  was  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas:  Chemical  bulletin  No. 
18,  page  103.  The  reason  this  factory  had  not  succumbed  as  did  all  the  others,  the 
government  had  carried  it  through  as  an  experiment  station.  As  the  sailor 
abandons  his  sinking  ship  as  it  goes  down  beneath  his  feet,  so  these  factories  were 
abandoned  one  by  one,  as  they  went  down  in  financial  ruin.  The  glorious  future 
as  predicted  by  the  prophets  had  not  dawned ;  the  promised  bonanza  had  not  been 
found,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  sorghum  sugar  industry  had,  like  a  phan- 
tom, vanished  in  air.  The  victims  were  many  who  were  left  to  mourn  their  losses. 
They  might  have  been  heard  lamenting  thus: 

"  We  cherished  fond  hopes  and  we  plotted  grand  schemes. 
We  had  lived  'til  we  found  them  delusive  as  dreams. 
Wealth  melted  like  snow  that  we  grasp  in  the  hand. 
The  castles  we  builded  have  sunk  in  the  sand." 

Many  of  these  factories  were  closed  and  dismantled  long  before  the  public 
knew  of  their  failure.  The  managers,  most  of  whom  depended  on  their  salaries 
for  their  butter  and  bread,  frequently  reported  success  in  the  midst  of  disastrous 
failure,  and  when  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  concealed  and  the  Superintendent 
got  the  **  bounce,"  he  was  generally  soon  heard  from  in  another  part  of  the  country 
"  sucoessfully  "  running  a  large  sugar  factory  (into  bankruptcy)  on  a  $2,000  salary. 
Every  effort  to  make  sorghum  sugar  ended  in  disaster,  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
government  had  done  to  aid  in  its  development  In  1878  the  investigation  of  the 
aorghom  cane  as  a  sugar  plant  was  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Since  1880  Congress  has  made  annoal 
appropriations  to  aid  in  this  undertaking ;  the  aggregate  of  these  appropriatioDs 
perhaps  will  approximate  $400,000,  most  of  which  has  been  used  in  trying  to  de- 
velop the  sorghum  sugar  industry.  Nothing  of  great  value  to  the  industry  has 
been  developed  by  these  costly  investigations  and  experiments  until  within  the  last 
four  years,  during  which  time  much  of  value  has  been  learned.  Through  the 
assiduous  labors  of  Dr.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  process  of  diffusion  has  been  so  modified  as  to  remove  all  reasonable  doubts  of 
its  adaptability  to  the  Ribbon  cane  of  the  South.  But  there  appears  to  be  some 
difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome  before  the  process  can  be  economically  applied  to  the 
sorghum  cane. 

One  great  difficulty  which  alone  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  diffusion  in 
syrup  making  is  the  great  cost  of  the  necessary  appliances,  and,  unless  the  process 
can  be  so  simplified  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost,  diffusion  will  be  of  but  little 
value  outside  of  the  sugar  belt.  Here  in  Indiana  sorghum  is  only  cultivated  as  a 
syrup-producing  plant,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  suooessfully  grown  here  for 
sugar.  But  as  a  syrup  plant  its  cultivation  has  become  firmly  established,  and, 
whether  diffusion  is  ever  brought  within  our  reach  or  not,  the  in4usti7  will ''still 
live."  Although  sorghum  sugar  making  is  not  yet  a  financial  success  even  in  the 
favorable  climate  of  Kansas,  I  believe  the  industry  will  yet  succeed. 

Had  we  no  examples  in  kindred  industries  of  earnest  persevering  effort,  suc- 
cessfully overcoming  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties,  we  might  loee  faith  in 
the  enterprise,  but  when  we  review  the  early  history  of  the  introduction  and  culti- 
vation of  the  tropical  sugar  cane  in  our  country,  or  of  the  beet  sugar  indostiy  of 
Europe,  we  find  in  them  a  stimulus  to  American  genius  which  will  continue  until 
the  problem  of  sorghum  sugar  making  is  successfully  solved. 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  association  December  30, 1885,  in  referring  to  this 
subject,  I  said :  "We  are  looking  to  Dr.  Wiley  as  the  Moses  who  will  sooner  or 
later  lead  the  host  of  sorghumites  trimphantiy  out  of  the  wilderness  in  which  we 
have  wandered  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ; "  lind  now  after  three  years 
more  of  wandering,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  goal,  but  our  leader  has  been  per- 
mitted to  view  the  Promised  Land. 

Like  Moses  when  on  Pisgah's  height 

He  viewed  the  land  so  fair, 
His  soul  was  filled  with  pure  delight 

Yet  never  entered  there. 

But  as  we  said  before,  it  will  matter  but  little  with  us  whether  sorghum  sugar 
making  succeeds  or  not,  as  our  climate  is  not  suited  to  the  proper  maturation  of  a 
sugar  juice  in  the  sorghum  plant  But  for  the  production  of  a  fine  quality  of 
syrup,  Indiana  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  amount  and  value  of  sorghum  syrup  has  already  assumed  a  respectable 
degree  of  magnitude.  The  syrup  produced  in  a  single  year  will  greatly  exceed  in 
value  the  sum  total  of  sorghum  sugar  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  sorghum  syrup  product  for  the  year  1887  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  gal- 
lons, valued  $12,000,000.00.  This  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  oar 
domestic  syrups,  exclusive  of  glucose. 
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The  highest  annaal  estimate  we  are  able  to  find  of  sorgham  sugar,  is  for  the 
year  1883,  which  is  placed  at  726,711  pounds,  which,  if  equally  divided  among  our 
62,000,000  inhabitants,  each  would  receive  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  ounce. 

Most  of  the  vast  amount  of  sorghum  syrup  produced  is  manufactured  by  the 
medium  and  smaller  factories,  which  are  indeed  the  native  power  which  is  moving 
this  enterprise  forward,  and  as  the  industry  increases,  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
will  begin,  and  the  '*  survival  of  the  fittest,"  will  surely  follow.  The  dull,  plod- 
ding dolt  will  have  to  submit  to  "  the  law  of  necessity,"  and  yield  to  the  **  eternal 
fitness  of  things." 

D.  M.  McCorkle,  of  Bichland,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper : 

WHAT  I  HAVE  LEARNE1>  THE   PAST  SEASON  IN  SOBGHUM  MAKING. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  since  the  fiat  went  forth  from  the  powers  that  be  that 
we  were  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting.  When  first  apprised  of  the 
fact  it  came  to  our  mind  very  forcibly  that  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  with 
but  one  year's  experience  to  instruct  you,  who  have  added  to  theory  the  practical 
knowledge  of  years.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  wholly  divest  myself  of  that  im- 
pression. However,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  obey  orders  regardless  of  what 
may  follow.  Therefore,  I  will  attempt,  to  respond  to  the  call,  and  contribute  a  few 
thoughts  to  the  general  fund,  hoping  to  have  your  indulgence,  and  that  you  will 
remember  that  I  come  not  here  as  a  teacher,  but  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  learn,  as 
sat  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

With  the  command  to  write  came  one  also  saying  "  write  of  the  things  you 
have  learned  the  past  year  in  sorghum  making."  I  might  ask  myself  the  question, 
"  What  have  I  learned  ?"  In  answer,  I  will  say,  much  every  way,  but  nothing,  I 
suppose,  that  you  have  not  known  these  many  years. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  tell  you  what  I  did,  how  I  did  it, 
and  what  came  of  it ;  leaving  you  to  draw  your  own  lessons,  if  indeed  there  be 
any.  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  the  subject  as  it  reads,  but  will  assume  the 
making  includes  the  growing  as  well. 

While  cogitating  in  my  own  mind  on  the  subject  of  growing  and  making 
sorghum  I  devoured  everything  I  could  find  on  the  subject.  I  found  some  things 
that  are  conflicting,  but  much  that  was  instructive,  and  from  which  I  adopted  some 
methods  that  seemed  best  suited  to  my  wants.  Having  determined  to  engage  in 
the  business,  I  began  to  look  over  the  available  part  of  the  farm  for  a  suitable 
place  for  the  "  sorghum  patch." 

All  things  considered,  I  concluded  a  piece  of  ground  supposed  to  contain  be- 
tween four  and  five  acres,  and  of  clay  soil,  would  be  the  best  place ;  not,  however, 
without  some  misgivings  as  to  its  fertility,  as  it  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  from 
the  native  forest,  and  in  that  time  it  had  grown  fourteen  or  sixteen  grain  crops.  I 
want  to  say  just  here  this  is  not  my  method  of  farming,  but  from  some  unknown 
cause  clover  repeatedly  failed  to  catch  on  this  particular  piece  of  ground.  The 
ground  was  well  broken  early  in  May,  and  thoroughly  worked  with  harrow,  drag 
and  roller. 
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In  the  mean  time  I  had  concluded  I  could  plant  mj  seed  with  the  check  rower. 
Haying  no  dropping  plates  especially  adapted  to  that  purpose,  I  acted  oh  a  sug- 
gestion I  saw  in  the  "  Guide/'  which  was  to  fill  holes  in  plates  with  lead,  leaving  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  proper  dimension  to  drop  the  right  amount  of  seed.  I  re- 
paired to  the  smith  shop  with  plates  and  lead  and  set  the  smith  to  work.  We  soon 
found  it  would  not  work,  as  the  lead  would  not  adhere  to  the  plate,  and  the  holes 
in  the  plates  being  larger  in  diameter  on  under  side  than  on  upper  there  was  no 
way  to  prevent  fillings  from  dropping  out  while  passing  over  the  discharge,  so  that 
one  revolution  of  the  plates  would  not  onlj  have  dropped  the  seed  but  the  fillings 
as  well. 

Bemembering  an  incident  that  happened  two  years  previous  to  this  time  while 
calling  on  a  neighbor  who  owned  an  interest  in  the  check  rower,  and  was  using 
same,  I  found  that  by  some  means  the  plates  had  been  placed  in  a  box  in  an  in- 
verted position,  and  was  working  so  well  they  had  not  discovered  the  mistake. 
Thinking  they  had  worked  in  that  position  once  they  would  again,  I  proceeded  to 
fill  them,  using  a  common  iron  punch  to  form  holes  in  the  center.  Having  com- 
pleted the  job,  the  work  of  planting  was  commenced,  and  the  planter  began  to 
click,  click,  click  in  the  old  familiar  way,  dropping  the  seed  just  to  a  dot,  eight  to 
ten  in  a  place.  Back  and  forth  across  the  field  we  went,  and  I  was  congratulating 
myself  on  the  success  of  my  plan,  when,  like  the  parson's  one-horse  chaise,  all  at 
once,  and  nothing  first,  the  thing  came  to  a  dead  lock.  Well,  after  much  peeping 
and  prying,  searching  and  scratching,  the  trouble  was  found,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  gravity  one  of  the  fillings  had  raised  and  come  in  contact  with  the  cut-off. 
The  thing  was  soon  righted  and  away  we  went  again,  and,  with  only  one  or  two 
mishaps  of  the  same  nature,  the  seed  was  planted  with  the  check  rower. 

Acting  on  an  idea  presented  to  this  Association  a  year  ago  by  a  member.  I 
planted  the  cane  twenty-two  and  one-half  inches  apart  in  the  row,  while  the  rows 
were  forty-five  inches  in  width.  My  seed  was  good,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
otherwise,  as  I  procured  it  from  friend  Talbert,  and  came  to  the  hill.  I  cultivated 
it  the  same  as  corn  with  the  addition  of  cleaning  out  with  the  hoe  and  drawing 
dirt  to  each  hill,  ai  the  name  time  thinning  down  from  four  to  six  stalks,  and  with 
this  we  left  nature  to  finish  the  work,  which  I  thought  it  accomplished  rather  hast- 
ily, as  the  canes  were  small.  Will  plant  thirty  inches  apart  in  the  row  next  sea- 
son. This  brings  me  to  the  making  part  of  my  subject.  But  a  word  here  about 
getting  in  the  machinery.  I  delayed  ordering  my  outfit,  supposing  I  would  see 
goods  manufactured  by  a  number  of  different  firms,  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  some  time  an  officer  informed  me  there  was  no  exhibit 
of  that  kind  there.  After  returning  home  I  sent  in  my  order,  and  after  some  vex- 
atious delays  the  goods  came  all  right,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  in  place. 
But  do  the  best  we  could,  Saturday  noon  came  and  everything  was  not  just  to  our 
liking  yet.  However,  we  must  make  a  run  to  see  how  the  thing  would  act,  and  to 
try  our  hand,  you  know.  The  word  was  given  to  go,  the  wheels  began  to  move, 
the  juice  came  pouring  into  the  receiving  tank,  went  trickling  through  the  convey* 
or  to  the  filter  and  from  thence  into  the  defecating  tank.  In  the  mean  time  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  the  junior  being  the  better  half,  repaired  to  the  defecat- 
ing tank  armed  with  saccharometer,  milk  of  lime,  prepared  After  the  most  rell&blc^ 
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receipt,  and  slip  of  litmns  paper.  The  test  was  made  and  the  saccharometer  reg- 
istered onlj  five.  The  milk  of  lime  was  added  very  caatiooslj  as  enjoined  by  the 
receipt  and  with  mach  stirring.  After  repeated  trials  the  desired  change  in  the 
color  of  the  paper  came. 

**  Make  the  connection  and  fill  the  pan  I "  rang  out  on  the  summer  air  in  clear 
and  distinct  tones.  "  Start  the  fire ! "  followed  soon  after,  and  sorgham  making 
had  commenced.  We  were  soon  skimming  up  and  watching  the  process  with  much 
interest  wondering  what  the  product  would  be.  Work  now  commences  in  earnest, 
as  the  only  one  who  has  any^nowledge  of  sorghum  making  informs  us  that  we 
have  molasses  in  all  of  our  back  pans,  and  that  something  must  be  done  or  it  will 
be  burned. 

Oh,  for  a  thousand  pair  of  hand,  or  the  knowledge  to  use  the  pair  we  have  to 
the  best  advantage  I  The  crisis  is  passed  and  we  are  saved  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing it  burned  up.  After  dint  of  much  work  and  worry  the  run  is  finished,  and  the 
product  is  set  aside  to  cool  and  await  inspection.  On  the  morrow  we  went  on  a 
tour  of  investigation  and  found  a  syrup — to  tempt  the  gods?  well,  not  exactly,  un- 
less their  taste  be  somewhat  depraved.  Too  thick  for  syrup  and  yet  uot  in  condi- 
tion to  be  called  sugar.    What  is  it?    We  will  leave  it  nameless. 

With  more  experience  comes  better  success,  and  best  of  all  with  cane  that  had 
lain  in  the  yard  some  two  weeks,  and  we  have  a  syrup  that  while  it  does  not  come 
up  to  that  high  standard  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  yet  we  think  (t  gives  us 
good  ground  for  encouragement. 

C.  A.  Porter,  Flatrock,  read  the  following  paper  on 

HARVESTINO  AKD  YARDING  OF  CAKE: 

Mr,  President  and  Qentiemen  of  the  Convention  : 

With  your  forbearance  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  way  in  which  I  shall,  treat 
the  smbject  assigned  me,  notably,  the  "  Harvesting  and  Yarding  of  Cane,"  I  will 
give  yon  a  little  of  my  experience  as  gained  by  observation  and  contact  with  the 
subject 

First  the  harvesting  of  cane  as  done  by  our  people  was  this :  When  I  first 
began  the  raising  of  cane  the  idea  was  promulgated  by  the  papers,  and  also  by  the 
frauds  of  sorghum  that  the  blades  made  excellent  fodder  for  stock.  Now,  when 
my  patch,  about  one-half  acre,  got  ready  I  went  into  it  with  a  will  to  save  the 
fodder,  and  while  I  was  getting  I  aimed  to  get  a  plenty,  and  I  stripped  that  one- 
half  acre  of  cane  by  hand,  and  when  it  was  done  what  a  job  was  done.  I  got  the 
blades  tied  and  in  the  shed  in  good  shape,  and  I  must  say  that  was  the  poorest  and 
dustiest  lot  of  fodder  I  ever  handled,  or  ever  expect  to  handle. 

The  next  season  I  was  advised  to  try  a  4-tined  pitch  fork,  and  to  not  try  and 
save  the  fodder.  I  succeeded  much  better,  found  the  work  easier,  and  that  soi^hum 
was  not  such  a  bad  thing  as  I  had  concluded  it  was.  That  enthused  me,  and  I 
made  the  purchase  of  a  mill  and  pan,  and  then  became  a  full  fledged  sorghumite. 
Oh,  how  time  flies  I  Then  I  was  a  young  man,  scarce  in  the  thirties,  and  now  am 
fast  hastening  on  to  the  fiftieth  mile-post;  advisers  then  I  had  plenty,  all  were 
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mj  friends,  and  all  knew  more  than  I  on  "  how  to  make  sorghum/'  but  advice 
like  cross-roads  leads  to  different  points,  and  while  some  gave  sacceas  others  pre- 
sented nothing  but  a  dismal  failure. 

After  using  the  pitchfork  for  a  few  years  I  was  again  adyised  to  try  an  inno- 
vation on  the  pitchfork,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  sword,  or  a  long 
narrow  piece  of  some  tough  timber,  sharpened  on  one  edge  with  a  part  as  a  han- 
dle. That  is  with  us  a  success,  and  is  the  best  and  last  addition  that  was  made  by 
me  in  the  stripping  of  cane,  and  that  is  our  mode  now  of  getting  rid  of  the  blades 
off  of  our  cane. 

As  to  the  cutting  of  the  cane  as  is  now  done  by  me  is  with  a  com  knife,  as 
follows :  A  hill  of  cane  is  gathered  in  the  left  hand,  bent  over  so  as  to  suit  tiie 
height  and  convenience  of  the  operator,  and  with  the  corn  knife  held  in  the  right 
hand,  a  blow  is  made  by  which  the  seed  and  about  2  feet  of  the  top  of  the  stalk  is 
severed  from  the  body  of  the  cane  stock. 

Now  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  mode  is  quite  different,  the  stock  is  cut  quite 
low  into  the  earth  as  is  convenient  to  do.  Ever  remembering  the  old  adage  about 
the  hay  stack,  which  holds  as  good  in  cane  as  in  hay :  "An  inch  at  the  bottom  is 
worth  two  at  the  top." 

As  to  the  hauling  of  cane,  there  is  as  many  ways  as  there  are  men  to  do  the 
hauling,  but  with  us  the  most  common  and  accepted  mode  is  to  first  fill  in  the  front 
end  of  the  wagon  bed — and  there  is  no  other  mode  or  manner  of  moving  cane  in 
my  section  only  by  one  and  two-horse  farm  wagons — and  then  the  rear  end  until 
the  load  is  level  or  the  wagon  is  full. 

Now  here  is  an  innovation  to  the  handing  of  untied  cane  which  has  arisen 
since  the  introduction  of  lawn  binders,  and  that  is  to  tie  cane  into  small  bundles, 
conveniently  to  handle,  and  then  place  the  cane  in  the' wagon  aforesaid.  The  cane 
treated  in  this  way  can  be  more  quickly  unloaded,  but  I  always  had  my  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  cost  did  not  over  run  the  profits,  and  so  I  will  leave  that  problem 
for  wiser  and  abler  heads  than  mine  to  decide. 

As  to  cane  racks  or  frames  made  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  large  quantities  of 
cane  to  those  great  factories  now  springing  up  in  the  West  I  know  nothing  of,  as 
our  people  raise  only  for  home  consumption. 

Piling  of  cane  after  the  cane  has  arrived  at  the  mill.  Two  or  three  pieces  of 
rails  or  pieces  of  plank  are  placed  on  the  ground  to  keep  the  cane  from  drawing 
the  ground  taste,  or  smell,  as  the  folks  term  it,  and  for  convenience  for  the  feeder  or 
his  assistant  in  getting  supplies  for  the  mill,  and  that  they  will  not  be  delayed  in 
getting  the  cane  by  its  slipping  and  crossing  with  other  stacks  as  it  rolls  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  the  bottom  as  it  will  be  sure  to  do. 

After  the  pile  is  completed  and  before  it  can  be  worked,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  several  inches  of  the  crushed  cane  or  bagassee  thrown  on  and  over  the  top  of 
the  pile,  so  as  to  protect  the  cane  from  the  sun  and  wind.  Cane  so  treated  will 
keep  several  weeks  perfectly  sweet  and  safe. 

And  right  here  let  me  say  that  you  will  see  that  sentiment  aptly  illustrated 
that  was  said  by  him  who  confounded  the  wise  men  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem : 
"  As  ye  would  that  men  would  do  unto  you,  do  ye  the  same  to  them/'  Right  in 
the  yard,  even  in  the  piling  of  cane,  the  careful  man  who  has  a  fellow  feeling  in 
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hiB  breast  for  his  fellow  men  and  a  kindlj  feeling  for  his  beasts,  will  pile  his  cane 
BO  the  feeder  can  easily  handle  the  same,  and  the  coming  of  sach  a  man  is  always 
gladly  welcomed;  while  others  pile  theirs  with  a  I-don't-eare-he-is-paid-to-work 
sort  of  style.  Now  which  class  do  yon  welcome,  and  which  class  does  your  help 
welcome?    Which  class  is  the  easiest  satisfied ?    Which  does  the  least  grumbling? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  nearly  done,  and  if  I  have  made  any  mistakes  please 
treat  them  kindly,  and  remember  if  you  are  as  badly  frightened  listening  to  these 
hastily  penned  remarks,  penned  only  at  the  last  hour,  and  then  more  from  fear  of 
a  vote  of  censure  from  you,  and  the  President's  reprimand  for  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  society,  as  I  am  in  the  reading  of  them,  I  ask  that  the  mantle  of  char- 
ity may  so  hide  this  essay  that  the  sun  of  day  shall  never  see  the  same  again. 

A.  P.  Cleland  spoke  as  follows  on 

SMOKE  STACK  FOB  SOBGHUM   EVAPORATOR. 

Now  what  we  want  is  to  know  what  height  and  size  to  make  a  smoke  stack  for 
an  evaporator.  I  will  give  some  of  my  experience,  which  is  as  follows :  In  the 
year  1871  I  constructed  a  six-foot  furnace  with  a  smoke  stack  10  feet  high,  12 
inches  in  diameter.  I  found  it  took  a  large  amount  of  wood  to  keep  it  going.  In 
1873  I  put  on  a  smoke  stack  10  feet  high,  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  soon  found 
that  it  took  less  wood  to  produce  the  same  evaporation.  In  1876  I  put  on  a  six- 
inch  pipe,  10  feet  high,  and  it  made  quite  a  difiference  in  the  amount  of  fuel.  As 
I  did  not  measure  the  wood  I  can  not  give  experiments  complete.  In  the  year  1880 
I  bought  a  21-foot  evaporator  and  built  a  furnace  to  suit,  and  I  put  on  a  smoke 
stack  18  feet  high,  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  could  make  75  to  85  gallons  of 
syrup  per  day.  In  1881  I  put  4  feet  more  pipe  on,  making  the  smoke  stack  22  feet 
high,  and  I  could  make  100  gallons  per  day  with  one-half  cord  of  wood. 

In  1887  I  sold  my  evaporator  and  got  one  24  feet  long,  using  same  smoke  stack, 
22  feet  high,  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  could  make  120  to  125  gallons  per  day. 
In  1888  I  put  on  4  feet  more  pipe  and  it  increased  the  capacity  from  150  to  160  gal- 
lons per  day.  The  man  I  sold  my  old  evaporator  to  complained  that  he  could  not 
make  more  than  85  gallons  per  day.  I  asked  him  '^how  high  is  your  smoke  stack?'' 
**  It  is  about  18  feet  high  and  11  inches  in  diameter."  I  told  him  to  put  on  4  feet 
more  of  pipe  and  he  did  so,  and  it  increased  his  capacity  to  100  gallons  per  day. 
You  will  find  that  by  having  furnace  front  made  so  that  you  can  shut  off  the 
draft  when  necessary,  it  will  be  of  good  advantage  to  you.  I  measured  25  cords  of 
wood  and  made  5,030  gallons  of  molasses  with  it  this  season.  The  limit  of  smoke 
stack  is  32  feet  high.     I  would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  others  on  this  subject. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING  MOLASSES. 

My  method  of  making  syrup  is  to  put  in  the  first  tank  while  filling  from  the 
mill  one-half  pint  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  as  soon  as  full,  add  one  pint  of  cream  of 
lime.  Then  turn  down  the  swing  pipe  and  let  it  run  into  the  supply  tank,  and  let 
it  run  in  a  continual  stream  into  the  evaporator.  The  machine  for  preparing  the 
Bulphurous  acid  can  be  procured  of  Daniel  Boot,  Hudson,  Michigan. 

I  will  guarantee  this  process  to  make  a  good  quality  of  molasses  from  cane 
grown  on  all  kinds  of  soil. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


• »     »  •     * 


STATE  FLORISTS. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Indiana  Floriiits  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  February  22  and  23, 
1889,  J.  D.  Carmody,  Evansville,  presiding. 

The  society  took  up  the  general  order  of  business,  and  immediately  after  call- 
ing the  roll.  President  Carmody  read  his  annual  address,  as  follows: 

president's  address. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen  and  FeUow  Florists: 

Again  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  council  with  a  view  of  devising 
means  for  advancing  the  interest  of  our  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  races  is  the  dis- 
position to  improve  their  condition.  The  savage  is  content  to  live  as  his  father 
lived  ;  the  same  plan  of  building  their  habitation  is  retained ;  the  same  custom  is 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  and  when  left  to  themselves,  manners 
and  customs  never  change,  but,  with  the  civilized,  change  with  a  view  tb  improve- 
ment is  the  watoh  word  of  the  day.  Give  us  something  new ;  it  may  be  better 
than  the  old;  if  not,  we  will  at  least  have  had  the  benefit  of  experience,  and  by 
that  light  try  again. 

In  obedience  to  this  demand,  wonderful  things  have  been  accomplished ;  the 
course  of  mighty  rivers  have  been  so  changed  that,  by  its  crystal  waters,  the  desert 
has  been  made  to  bloom  as  the  rose;  seas  have  been  drained,  and  verdant  fields 
now  wave  their  golden  heads  of  grain  where  once  the  billows  rolled.  Mountains 
have  been  pierced  to  make  highway  of  communication  and  channels  of  commerce. 
Hills  are  cut  down  to  make  fertile  valleys,  and  grand  architectural  piles  occupy 
the  space,  which  but  yesterday  was  the  home  of  wild  beasts  and  the  savage.  This 
all  engrossing  desire  to  better  our  condition  is  what  has  brought  this  world  to  its 
present  state  of  advancement,  which,  by  comparison,  makes  past  ages  appear  to 
have  been  peopled  with  children  and  imbeciles.  To  be  sure,  some  few  works  of  art 
stand  as  living  monuments  to  man's  industry,  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
but  in  all  that  tends  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses  more  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  past  century  than  during  all  the  previous  ages  of  the  world's 
history. 
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We  may  ascribe  this  grand  achieTment  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  nniversal 
improTement  has  been  sjstematicallj  carried  on. 

Society  is  divided  into  numerous  branches  of  indastry,  as  for  example,  the 
builders,  the  agriculturbts,  the  merchants,  the  law  makers,  the  carriers,  etc.,  and 
individuals  of  each  distinct  branch  unite  in  societies  to  learn  of  each  other  the 
best  passable  means  to  further  the  welfare  of  all  engaged  in  their  special  line  of 
industry. 

The  old  saying  of  "£very  man  for  himself  and  the  'd 1'  catch  the  hind- 
most "  has  given  place  to  the  more  humane,  social  and  progressive  motto, ''  In 
Union  there  is  strength." 

The  floriculture  industry  is  among  the  latest  creations  of  the  enlightened 
world,  and  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  florist  and  the  press  is  an  unfailing  evidence 
of  a  high  state  of  cultivation  in  a  community. 

Florists,  to  you  is  given  the  honor  of  placing  the  crowning  glory  on  civilixa- 
tion's  highest  summit.  It  becomes  your  pleasant  duty  to  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  all  great  works  of  art,  and  the  consummation  of  every  important  event  calls  for 
your  handy  work ;  your  skill  as  decorators  is  recognized  and  is  constantly  taxed ; 
and  if  you  would  maintain  the  position  you  have  so  fairly  earned,  strive  to  make 
each  efibrt  better  than  the  previous  one ;  make  the  presence  of  flowers  a  necessity 
to  the  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  society. 

This  condition  can  best  be  brought  about  by  a  united  and  systematic  efibrt 
upon  your  part.  Let  the  florists  in  each  locality  unite  in  the  establishment  of  a 
horticultural  society  with  monthly  meeting ;  get  your  customers  to  join  with  you, 
and  instruct  the  amateurs  to  a  proper  care  of  plants ;  institute  frequent  flower 
shows,  with  such  premiums  for  amateurs  as  will  incite  them  to  laudable  efibrts,  and 
thus  cultivate  a  love  of  flowers  by  the  masses. 

One  branch  of  floriculture  is  in  most  towns  much  neglected,  which,  if  more 
generally  introduced,  would  do  much  to  ornament  and  make  cheerful  and  otherwise 
unattractive  residence.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  window  gardening.  In  crowded 
cities,  where  people  are  deprived  of  the  marginal  door  yard,  this  is  the  only  chance 
for  flowers,  hut  when  tastefully  arranged  and  properly  cared  for,  they  will  delight 
the  cultivator  and  give  evidence  to  the  outer  world  that  the  occupants  are  people 
of  taste  and  culture. 

Window  gardening  is  most  successful  when  boxes,  instead  of  pots,  are  need  in 
which  to  grow  the  plants.  This  should  be  made  to  fit  the  window  sill  and  are  se- 
cured in  place  by  strong  wires  fastened  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  box,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  window  casing  above.  Train  vines  up  these  wires,  fill  up  the  center 
with  bloom  in  plant.  These  boxes,  when  cold  weather  commences,  may  be  taken 
inside  the  same  window,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  proper  care,  remain  very  pretty. 

The  culture  of  house  plants  in  my  section  is  not  as  much  practiced  now  as  in 
former  years.  Why  it  is  so,  I  can  not  say ;  but  I  have  been,  the  past  two  or  three  years 
endeavoring  to  get  these  window  boxes  introduced,  and  with  good  success.  When 
placed  on  windows  in  a  block,  in  a  short  time  orders  come  in  from  others  in  the 
same  building.    Professional  men  get  them  for  their  o£Sce  windows,  and  the  roofs 
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of  piazzas  and  porticos,  when  flat  and  easy  of  access,  I  have  edged  with  these  nar- 
row boxes,  which,  when  filled  with  hang  vines  and  bright-colored  geraniums,  ever- 
blooming  pitnneas,  etc.,  make  a  pleasing  efiect 

I  trust  florists  of  this  society  will  strive  to  encourage  this  system  of  plant  cul- 
ture, as  it  will  not  only  increase  the  demand  for  plants,  but  educate  people  at  laige 
into  a  fondness  for  flower  growing  in  every  accessible  place. 

I  am  informed  by  travelers  that  in  foreign  countries  this  method  of  plant 
growing  is  practiced  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  this  country  by  the  masses, 
especially  in  China,  where  every  convenient  place  is  occupied  with  flowers. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  Indiana  noted  for  her  floriculture,  and  if  we  can  not 
excel  the  heathen  Chinese  it  should  be  the  fault  of  the  climate,  and  not  from  a  lack 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  our  florists. 

In  my  last  remarks  before  this  society  I  recommended  a  vigorous  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  florists  to  establish  floral  exhibitions  by  and  for  the  children,  and 
as  this  is  exclusively  a  business  session,  I  trust  some  action  will  be  taken  to  devise 
the  best  plan  for  a  united  movement  in  this  direction.  Teach  children  the  cnltnre 
of  plants,  and  as  they  grow  up  flowers  will  be  a  necessity  to  their  more  perfect  en- 
joyment. 

Before  closing  my  remarks,  I  feel  it  my  sad  duty  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affection 
and  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  sister  florist  and  co-laborer  who  has  left  this  trial 
garden  of  ours,  called  the  world.  I  refer  to  Miss  Christine  Dorner,  who,  with  will- 
ing hands,  bright  smiles  and  cheerful  disposition  was  ever  ready  to  assist  thia 
society  and  encourage  all  to  best  endeavors.  To  her  energy  and  excellent  taste  we 
are  largely  indebted  for  the  success  of  our  floral  exhibitions.  She  was  a  stately 
lily  among  flowers;  none  saw  but  admired  her  queenly  bearing,  and  all  who  knew 
her  loved  her  for  her  gentle  virtues.  She  was  a  devoted  daughter,  a  loving  friend, 
and  a  noble  woman.  To  lose  such  a  one  is  sad  indeed,  and  our  sorrow  would 
know  no  healing  but  for  the  firm  belief  that  as  a  perfect  flower  she  has  been  trans- 
planted to  that  upper  conservatory,  where,  divested  of  the  mortal  body,  she  will  be 
better  able  to  bear  perfect  fruit,  to  the  glory  of  the  Great  Gardener,  who  doeth  all 
things  well. 

DISCUSSION. 

E.  O.  HUly  Richmond.  He  has  suggested  some  things  in  his  address  that  are 
of  vast  interest  to  the  florists  of  our  State.  I  think  he  is  right  in  trying  to  edu- 
cate and  get  hold  of  the  children  of  our  land,  for  we  know  if  we  can  instill  in  tbe 
mindi)  of  the  children  of  this  country  a  love  for  flowers  and  things  that  are  beau- 
tiful, in  time  we  will  profit  by  it.  We  should  endeavor  to  educate  the  children 
by  the  establishment  of  these  flower  associations.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  get 
this  matter  before  us  in  a  proper  shape  and  be  able  to  make  experiments  in  this 
line.    I  for  one  would  be  willing  to  try  and  see  what  results  may  be  accomplished. 

W.  H.  Lawrenccj  Brightwood.  It  is  customary,  I  believe,  for  a  body  of  this 
character  to  refer  the  President's  address  to  a  committee  for  consideration.  I 
therefore  move  that  the  Vice  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  whom  the 
address  may  be  referred,  and  that  they  be  directed  to  report  to-morrow  momisg. 

The  motion  carried. 
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Vice  President  Dorner  appointed  M.  A.  Hunt,  W.  H.  Lawrence  and  D.  W. 
Coz  as  a  committee  on  President's  address. 

Secretary  W.  G.  Berterman  submitted  his  report  as  follows : 

sbcretary's  beport. 

The  books  of  the  Society  show  three  honorary  members  and  fifty-one  paid  up 

members.    The  Society  was  started  two  years  ago  and  began  with  thirty- foiir  char- 
ter members. 

The  financial  statement  is  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand  February  1,  1888 $102  19 

Surplus  from  exhibition,  1887 153  83 

Dues,  1888 114  00 

Other  receipts 4  00 

Total  receipts $374  02 

Bunning  expenses $104  99 

Drawn  by  exhibition  committee 184  13 

Total 289  12 

Balance  on  hand  February  1, 1889 $84  90 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  one  charter  member,  Mr.  Henry  Hilker.  He  died  May 
14th  of  last  year.  Suitable  notice  was  taken  by  the  Society,  and  a  good  many 
members  attended  the  funeral,  and  scattered  flowers  over  the  grave  of  the  de- 
parted. 

Another  loss  by  death  was  the  early  departure  to  another  world  of  Miss 
Christine  Dorner.  She  passed  away  peacefully  Jan.  29th,  of  last  month.  A  com- 
mittee, with  a  proper  floral  oflering,  attended  the  funeral.  Miss  Dorner  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  attended  the  annual  exhibitions  as  haying  charge  of  the 
flower  booth. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  American  Florists  was  attended  by  a  good  many 
members  from  this  State.  Mr.  Fred  Dorner  was  elected  Vice  President  from  In- 
diana, The  next  Convention  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  August  20,  21 
and  22, 1889.    Proper  arrangements  will  be  made  by  this  Society. 

The  Indianapolis  Florist  Club,  through  its  Secretary,  reports  its  work. during 
last  year  as  follows : 

A  spring  price  list  of  plants  was  prepared.  A  general  tendency  prevailed  for 
more  uniform  prices  in  plants.  This  was  partly  accomplished.  One  park  was 
planted  with  blooming  plants,  with  the  aid  of  citizens.  It  is  only  a  start,  but  it 
will  bring  better  results. 

The  State  House  grounds  should  in  some  way  be  made  attractive. 

Fifteen  hundred  yards  of  wreathing  was  made  by  members  for  the  Exhibition, 
and  valuable  assistance  rendered.  A  silver  cup  was  given  as  a  premium  to  the 
Exhibition  Committee. 

A  much  better  display  was  made  at  the  State  Fair  on  account  of  advance  and 
reyiflion  of  premium  list. 
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On  motion  Meesrs.  E.  Q.  Hill,  Fred  Domer  and  Charlee  Bieman  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Wm.  G.  Berterman  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  floral  exhibition  last 
year: 

REPORT  OF  EXHIBITION  OOMMITTEB,  1888. 

Our  second  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Floral  Exhibition  was  a  decided 
success  in  every  particular  except  from  a  financial  stand-point,  but  taking  the  in- 
crease of  premiums  over  1887  into  consideration,  our  receipts  were  considerably 
ahead  of  the  first  exhibition. 

The  quality  of  chrysanthemum  plants  and  cut  blooms  showed  a  decided  im- 
provement ;  the  designs  for  special  premiums  were  good,  in  some  instances  excel- 
lent; other  cut  flowers  and  cut  roses  were  poor;  a  good  display  of  orchids  was 
made.    The  one  judge  system  on  deciding  premiums  gave  universal  satisfactioi^. 

The  weather  during  exhibition  week  was  very  unfavorable  again;  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  streets,  and  in  consequence  of  poor  street  railway  service,  the 
campaign  excitement  just  closed,  these  things  altogether  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  attendance  to  the  exhibition,  but  in  spite  of  these  conditions  we  pulled  through 
spendidly. 

Following  is  the  financial  statement : 

RECEIPTS. 

Banquet $17  00 

Special  premiums 58  00 

Turned  over  by  exhibitors '  .   >  50  50 

Auction 198  26 

Tickets  sold 847  33 

Cut-flower  booth 130  41 

Miscellaneous 36  75 

Total $1,838  24 

EXPENSES. 

Decorations $172  12 

Music 116  00 

Hall 150  00 

Premiums 548  58 

Printing,  ads.,  and  mail 140  04 

Freight  and  express 55  03 

Banquet 92  00 

Miscellaneous 154  75 

Auction 93  85 

Total $1,522  37 
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Total  expenses $1,522  37 

Total  receipts 1,338  24 

Deficit 1184  13 

Inventory— Booth $20  00 

Estimated — Decorations 5  00 

Value— Muslin 7  50 

Total $32  50 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  we  paid  $205  premiums  at  the  first  exhibi- 
tion, while  we  paid  for  the  second  $548.58,  a  difference  of  $343.58  in  fayor  of  the 
last  exhibition.  City  Hall  cost  us  $25  more  the  first  time  on  account  of  a  new 
committee  having  charge  of  it. 

Following  members  on  account  of  the  deficit,  and  having  taken  considerable 
cash  premiums,  turned  over  about  $50  cash  and  gave  cut  flowers,  and  rendered 
other  assistance :  J.  D.  Carmody,  Fred.  Domer,  Hill  &  Co.,  Henry  Rieman,  Chas. 
Bieman,  Jacob  Schulz,  Berterman  Bros.,  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  John  Hartje,  An- 
thony Wiegand,  D.  W.  Cox,  Geo.  Doswell,  M.  A.  Hunt,  and  others. 

Special  thanks  are  due  Wm.  Langstaff",  John  Baker,  W.  H.  Lawrence,  John 
Berterman  and  W.  S.  Gordon  for  superintending  hall,  watching  doors  and  help  at 
auction. 

Cut  flowers  were  sent  by  Peter  Henderson,  John  Henderson,  Simmons  &  Co., 
Pitcher  &  Wands,  and  others,  free  of  charge. 

Floral  goods,  seeds,  etc.,  were  exhibited  by  C.  F.  Huntington  &  Co.,  Berter- 
man Bros.,  Kipp  Bros.,  and  Henry  Michel,  of  St.  Louis. 

All  special  premiums  are  paid,  and  no  complaints  made  excepting  in  one  or 
two  instances,  and  these  were  satisfactorily  arranged. 

The  case  of  bulbs  kindly  given  by  the  Michel  Plant  and  Seed  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  was  won  by  J.  L.  Hunt,  Indianapolis,  guessing  the  nearest;  his  guess  was 
3,618  beans;  jar  contained  3,606  beans. 

A  great  many  visitip^  florists  from  other  States  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
banquet  given  in  their  honor  was  an  enjoyable  aflair. 

Before  closing  our  report  we  thank  all  that  have  given  us  their  valuable  as- 
sistance during  the  second  annual  Chrysanthemum  show. 

E.  G.  Hill, 

W.  H.  Lawbence, 

M.  A.  Hunt, 

Wm.  G.  Berterman, 

D.  W.  Cox, 

Fred.  Dorker^ 

President  Carmody.    The  report  is  encouraging  in  every  particular. 
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The  Qneiy  Box  was  opened  and  found  to  contain  the  following  qaestions : 

First  Question.— I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a  hill  hefore  the  Lq^latnre  to 
make  the  outer  surroundings  of  our  beautiful  Capitol  more  attractive.  Can  any 
of  the  membeis  of  our  society  state  whether  this  ie  authentic? 

Answer. — There  is  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  passed. 

Second  Question. — ^'  Do  the  florists  of  Indiana  pay  taxes  on  their  plants?  Are 
they  taxed  as  personal  property?    Are  perishable  goods  of  yours  exempted  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  lUeman,    I  pay  taxes  on  plants. 

£>.  W.  Oox,  OrawfordsviUe,  The  Assessor  takes  the  valuation  of  plants  the  first 
of  A  pril.  The  different  plants  are  at  that  time  taxed  as  growing  crop  and  personal 
property. 

E,  Q.  EaU,  Bichmond,  This  subject  is  agitating  the  minds  of  florists  all  over 
the  country.  They  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration  at  Milwaukee.  They 
take  the  ground  there  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  destruction.  Plants  are  liable  sometimes  to  freeze  and  be  de- 
stroyed before  we  can  get  them  away ;  then  again  it  is  difficult  to  put  a  correct 
estimate  of  valuation  on  plants,  because  at  the  first  of  April,  when  the  Assessor 
comes  around,  we  have  plants,  and  we  anticipate  their  value,  but  do  not  certainly 
know.  They  are  not  like  hardware  or  groceries,  which  have  a  fixed  value.  It  ia 
burdensome  that  we  should  be  taxed  on  green-house  plants.  If  we  can  inaugurate 
some  movement  by  which  we  could  be  exempt,  it  would  be  satisfactory,  I  think. 

J.  D.  Carmodyi  EvansviUe.  There  is  one  thing  Mr.  Hill  left  out  in  his  remarks. 
A  storm  might  sweep  all  plants  out  of  existence.  When  the  Asseasor  comes 
around  I  put  my  planta  in  as  low  as  I  dare  to.  They  have  raised  it  sometimes, 
when  I  would  make  objection,  and  finally  reach  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
Sometimes  you  get  the  value  of  the  property  and  sometimes  you  don't.  Many  peo- 
ple have  plants  left  on  their  hands  unsold  that  are  really  of  no  value  to  them 
when  this  is  the  case. 

Wm.  Q.  Berterman.  On  the  first  of  April  we  have  most  of  our  stock  on  hands. 
Shortly  after  that  we  are  sold  out,  and  sometimes  have  a  large  amount  of  plants 
left  which  are  of  no  value. 

'  W.  H.  Lawrence,  I  wish  to  revert  back  to  the  first  question,  that  is,  in  regard 
to  beautifying  the  grounds  of  our  Capitol.  I  see  Mr.  Langstafi*,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  has  just  come  in  the  room.  I  think  he  is  the  author  of  the  bill. 
Doubtless  he  can  give  us  some  information  on  the  subject. 

Wm,  Langstaffy  Indianapolis,  I  will  say  I  have  also  a  plat  with  the  bill  ex- 
plaining it.  Walks  should  be  made  and  a  place  for  a  fountain.  Also  a  place  for 
the  location  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Hendricks,  and  another 
for  Senator  Morton,  grade  and  gravel  the  ground  and  make  it  look  as  though  an 
engineer  had  something  to  do  with  it.  In  other  ways  we  have  had  the  ground  laid 
off  by  a  landscape  gardener  so  it  would  be  as  fine  a  ground  as  you  will  find  any- 
where, if  the  bill  could  be  got  through.  There  is  some  objection  to  the  bill,  and 
the  work  here  most  likely  will  have  to  be  done  over  again.    They  don't  want  to 
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do  that,  though ;  it  is  too  expensive.  This  is  one  fault.  Thej  want  it  done  if 
some  one  would  do  it  free ;  but  all  this  we  don't  propose  to  do.  The  bill  is  a  good 
one  and  should  be  passed,  and  it  would  be  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
State  House  looks  now  as  though  it  were  set  down  in  the  Kankakee  prairie,  and, 
as  a  man  remarked,  with  its  head  below  its  shoulders.  If  you  go  to  the  south 
front,  you  will  see  that  the  water  runs  up  hill  towards  the  building,  making 
a  mud  hole,  and  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  at  times.  We  have  a  valuable  State 
House,  which  cost  much  money,  and  we  should  have  the  grounds  surrounding  it 
improved,  and  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  State  would  loee  by  improving  it. 

M,  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute.  I  wish  to  call  up  the  previous  question.  I  am  some- 
what surprised  that  the  question  was  raised  in  the  way  it  was.  It  seems  to  me  in 
justice  that  such  perishable  plants  as  we  handle  should  be  assessed  as  personal 
property,  for  the  reason  our  investments  are  perishable  also.  My  experience  has 
been  that  green  house  structures  have  been  valued  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  at 
about  what  they  cost,  which  I  think  is  excessive. 

E,  O.  Hillf  Bichmond,  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  try  this  before  the  courts  in 
order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  it  come  up  before  our  State  court,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  get  a  final  decision  as  to  assessing  plants.  Different  rules  are  in 
vogue  in  different  places.  If  we  can  get  a  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  it  would  establish  this  thing  and  we  would  have  to  stand  and  take  our  med- 
icine in  large  doses. 

Jfr.  Langstaff.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  property  have  you 
got  on  the  first  day  of  April  ?  It  matters  not  what  kind  of  stock  you  have,  it  is 
how  much  have  you  got  at  that  time  ?  There  is  not  a  court  in  the  United  States 
that  will  give  you  any  relief ;  but  you  have  to  pay  tax  on  property  at  that  time. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  change,  but  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  brought  about. 
Every  man  in  Indiana  who  has  property  has  to  pay  tax  on  that  property. 

i>.  W,  CoXj  OratofordsviUe.  Suppose  the  Assessor  comes  around  in  May  or  June, 
several  weeks  after  the  first  of  April.  The  question  is  asked  what  his  property 
was  worth  on  the  first  day  of  April.  For  example  I  have  a  green  house,  so  much 
money  and  a  valuable  stock  of  plants  growing.  I  am  asked  on  the  first  day  of 
April  what  those  plants  are  worth  on  that  day.  On  the  second  day  of  April  or 
any  other  day  in  April  there  comes  a  hail  storm,  which  we  are  liable  to  have,  and 
I  am  greatly  damaged,  yet  I  have  these  plants  on  the  first  of  April  and  I  am  asked 
what  they  are  worth  on  that  day,  and  I  pay  on  property  that  is  not  of  the  slightest 
advantage  to  me.  I  can  not  see  that  we  can  get  relief  through  the  courts,  but  our 
redress  must  come  through  the  Legislature. 

M,  A,  Hunt,  I  do  not  know  as  we  can  improve  on  the  present  system  and 
perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  let  it  alone,  for  the  present  at  least. 

J,  D.  Carmody,  EvansmUe.  Would  it  not  be  best  for  this  Association  to  prepare 
a  resolution  to  present  to  the  National  Society  on  this  subject  ? 

E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond.  That  would  not  help  the  matter,  because  it  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  several  States.  We  should  have  some  State  regulation 
if  it  can  be  had. 

Mr,  Qordon,  I  think  the  best  course  would  be  through  the  Legislature,  in  fact 
I  believe  our  only  redress  is  through  that  body. 
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Mr,  Albertsim,  BridgporL  The  gentleman  wishes  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
taxing  nursery  stock.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  count  nursery  stock  marketable 
nntil  two  or  three  years  old.    I  do  not  give  in  one  year  stock  at  all. 

Third  Question. — Were  the  different  illustrations  of  the  Alpheus  Hardy  Chrys- 
anthemum produced  last  season,  and  this  by  different  periodicals  interested  in 
flowers,  accurate  and  true  to  life? 

DISCUSSION. 

E.  O.  JSillf  Richmond.  I  have  seen  two  notices  of  Alpheus  Hardy  reproduced 
from  photographs.  The  cuts  don't  do  justice  to  this  Alpheus  Hardy  flower  I  have 
seen.  Mr.  Plunkett  has  given  us  a  very  fine  engraving,  but  possibly  he  drew  on 
his  imagination  slightly  when  he  made  it.  Still  some  of  the  best  florists  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  Alpheus  Hardy.  It  is  not  over  estimated.  It  is 
a  fine  flower,  and  those  who  buy  on  the  strength  of  this  engraving  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

W,  H,  Lawrence,  At  the  Chrysanthemum  show  last  fall  I  stood  behind  the 
Alpheus  Hardy.  In  my  exchanges,  as  I  remember  the  cuts,  some  did  not  look 
like  the  Alpheus  Hardy  at  all. 

E,  O,  BilL  The  one  made  by  Mr.  Plunkett  was  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
made  at  Buffalo.    Peter  Henderson  thought  it  did  not  do  justice  to  the  flower. 

Fourth  Question. — There  is  a  Carnation  known  as  **  Hinze's  White."  Is  Peter 
Henderson  right  when  he  spells  it  ''Hinzey's?"  Is  Brother  Hill  right  when  he 
spells  it  "  Hintze's  ?  "    Or  are  they  both  wrong,  and  the  first  named  way  right  ? 


DISCUSSION. 

F^ed,  Domer,  LofayeiU.  In  this  Hinze's  it  may  be  the  "  y ''  is  left  out  and  take 
"  z "  with  some  people,  but  it  is  never  spelled  in  any  other  way  but  **  Hintze's " 
when  spelled  correctly. 

Fifth  Question. — Are  the  members  of  this  society,  as  a  whole,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
John  Thorpe's  idea,  viz:  a  "National  Chrysanthemum  Society?" 

A  general  discussion  but  nothing  definite  accomplished. 

Sixth  Question. — Easter  Sunday  this  year  comes  on  Sunday,  the  21st  day  of 
April,  58  days  off.  Taking  the  warm  winter  into  consideration,  how  are  the  mem- 
bers going  to  shape  Hyacinths,  Tulip,  Crocus  and  other  Easter  flower  trade  to  suit 
the  emergency  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

J,  D,  Oarmody,    Are  you  going  to  hold  your  flowers? 

W,  0.  Berterman,    I  think  we  will  be  able  to  save  some  for  that  occasion. 

Fred,  Domer^  Lafayelle,  If  the  weather  keeps  warm  I  can  not  hold  them.  I 
keep  my  bulbs  in  the  cellar,  and  I  see  now  they  are  far  advanced.  The  cellar  is 
cool,  but  on  warm  days  they  will  spring  foiward. 

W.  H,  Lawrence,  Brother  Stuart,  of  Anderson,  has  a  warmer  place  than  we 
have,  owing  to  the  use  of  gas.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 
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Mr,  Stuart,  Andersen,  We  have  gas,  bnt  do  not  have  everything  hot  Bulbe 
can  be  kept  if  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Mine  are  on  the  north  of  the  house,  and  will 
keep  well  if  the  weather  is  warm.  Those  I  have  in  the  cellar  will  shoot  up  in 
spite  of  me. 

Seventh  Question.— A  Cincinnati  florist  wants  every  huckster  and  peddler  of 
plants  hung  upon  a  sycamore  tree.  Will  this  society  endorse  the  suggestion  of 
their  '*  Buckeye ''  brother,  and  proceed  to  hang  "Hoosier''  peddlers  of  plants? 

BiscusaiON. 

Wm,  Langstaff,  Indianapolis.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  florist  of  Indiana  to  en- 
courage the  growth  and  cultivation  of  plants  in  such  a  manner  that  we  inculcate  a 
taste  and  love  for  the  beautiful  in  every  part  of  the  State.  If  we  cultivate  that 
taste  we  will  have  many  plants  to  sell.  I  do  not  care  how  many  plants  they  sell 
on  the  streets ;  it  is  a  benefit  to  those  who  are  raising  the  plants.  It  may  seem  to 
them  at  first  that  they  sell  cheaper  than  the  florists  can  afibrd  to  raise  them,  bnt 
somebody  is  making  a  profit  In  my  opinion,  if  the  professional  florists  can  not 
compete  with  the  amateur  he  had  better  quit  the  business.  Those  gentlemen  have 
gre«>nhon8es  and  have  every  chance  in  the  world  to  grow  plants,  and  I  think  they 
should  compete  with  the  amateur  florist,  and  we  should  not  go  back  on  the  street 
peddlers  for  many  of  those  flowers  are  brought  from  the  greenhouses,  and  I  will  en- 
courage the  growth  and  selling  of  plants  and  flowers  upon  the  streets. 

W,  H,  Lawrence.    We  understand  you  are  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  LangsUiff.    I  am  according  to  the  Cincinnati  plan. 

E.  Q.  HiUj  lUehmond.  If  anybody  comes  to  me,  I  sell  plants  to  them,  and  they 
can  peddle  them  on  the  streets  if  they  want    We  can't  help  that 

Ninth  Question.  What  is  the  opinion  of  this  society  in  reference  to  the 
Nomenclature  Committee  now  attached  to  the  S.  A.  F.  If  a  dealer  represents  his 
plant  as  he  has  largely  developed  it,  and  over  a  name  that  he  supposes  to  be  cor- 
rect, what  can  the  committee  do  with  him  ? 

Wm.  Langsiaff,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the 
association.  Suppose  something  should  happen  to  a  green-house  and  all  the  plants 
be  destroyed,  we  would  then  obligalte  ourselves  to  go  and  reimburse  him  in  plants 
and  give  him  a  start  again.  I  want  you  to  talk  this  matter  up  and  see  if  we  can 
not  get  up  something  of  this  kind. 

J.  D.  Carmody.  1  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  one  were  to  lose  plants  in  this 
way,  others  would  contribute.  The  only  thing  necessary  would  be  to  have  some 
systematic  efibrt  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  florists,  and  it  no  doubt  would  meet 
with  response. 

M.  A.  Huntf  Terre  Hauie.  I  understand  this  subject  was  discussed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  the  last  meeting.  Many  of  us  have  plants,  the  same  thing 
under  different  name ;  we  describe  them,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  matter.  It  is  for  this  Committee  on  Nomenclature  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion. 

W,  S.  Lawrence,  We  have  Prof.  Pierre  Valandigham  from  Purdue  University 
with  us,  perhaps  he  would  say  a  word  for  us  on  this  subject 
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Pierre  VaUmdigham^  ISirdue  University,  I  do  not  know  as  I  coald  say  anything 
that  would  tend  to  solve  this  problem.  While  there  are  some  plants  that  are  not 
true  to  name,  there  should  be  some  means  by  which  they  could  be  properly  class- 
ified. If  anything  could  be  done  for  good  it  should  be  published  in  the  American 
Florist. 

E.  O.  Hill,  Richmond.  The  work  of  that  committee  is  a  laige  one,  and  it  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  florists  of  this  country.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  intended  by  that  committee  to  determine  what  is  the  prior  variety.  For 
instance,  take  Fuchia  Frau  Emma  T6yfer,  which  is  called  by  some  the  '*  Storm 
King."  It  is  intended  to  settle  the  prior  right  of  plants  going  over  the  country  un- 
der different  ifames.  As  to  roses :  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  settle  by 
whiioh  name  these  roses  shall  be  known.  It  is  further  intended  that  people  who 
get  out  catalogues  should  submit  their  cuts  to  it  for  inspection.  These  cuts,  when 
properly  gotten  up,  will  give  purchasers  of  plants  over  the  country  a  good  idea  of 
what  they  might  expect.  Mr.  Henderson  stated  to  the  committee  last  month  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  submit  his  cuts,  and  all  that  were  overdrawn  would  be  ex- 
cluded. I  think  much  good  might  come  out  of  this  committee.  This  Association 
should  uphold  the  members  of  that  committee  in  their  work. 

M.  A,  Hunt  Mr.  Hill  has  opened  up  another  phase  of  this  question.  I  wish 
to  say  whatever  action  that  committee  may  take,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  oar  best  in- 
terest, as  it  has  been  committed  to  persons  all  interested,  so  far  as  being  catalogue 
men.  And  whatever  action  they  may  take  looking  to  a  union  of  names  of  which 
these  plants  are  held,  and  a  reduction  of  spurious  names  which  have  been  put  on 
them  in  a  catch-penny  way.  That  puts  us  on  the  true  line,  and  we  should  look 
with  favor  to  this  council. 

£.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  read  the  following  paper  on 

"essential  things  in   chrysanthemum   CULTURE:" 

Pot  Culture — How  to  produce  finely  formed  chrysanthemum  bashes  and 
splendid  flowers  upon  the  same  (?)  is  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
in  the  profession ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  paper  may  bring  to  mind  a  few  things 
essential  to  the  production  of  fine  plants. 

The  ideal  plant  in  this  country,  and  the  standard  at  our  exhibitions,  is  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  bush  plant.  This  is  supposed  to  be  anywhere  from  two 
and  one-half  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  of  nice  contour,  and  each  branch  terminated 
with  a  good  sized,  finely  formed  flower.  Your  essayist  will  treat  of  pot  culture, 
believing  by  this  method  that  finer  flowers  and  better  results  can  be  obtained 
than  by  growing  in  the  open  ground  and  lifting  as  the  season  of  flowering  ap- 
proaches. 

Cuttings  should  be  selected  from  strong  healthy  plants  that  have  enjoyed  a 
season  of  rest,  immediately  following  their  flowering.  Plants  propagated  from 
plants  thus  treated  assure  us  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  Root  the  cut- 
tings in  a  moderately  cool  house,  and  place  in  2J-inch  pots  as  soon  as  sufficient 
roots  are  formed.  Place  the  newly  potted  plants  in  a  nice  sunny  position,  and  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible ;  the  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  kept  at  48^ 
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Fahrenheit  at  night ;  if  kept  too  cool  growth  is  arrested  and  a  check  to  the  plant 
ensues.  Plants  where  insufficient  air  is  denied  them,  and  when  placed  too  far 
from  the  glass  are  apt  to  heoome  weakened  in  g^rowth. 

An  important  question  frequently  asked  is,  when  to  repot?  The  answer  is: 
whenever  the  ball  or  pot  becomes  well  filled  with  nice  working  roots;  do  not  allow 
the  plants  to  become  pot  bound.  Supposing  the  cuttings  to  have  been  potted  off  in 
February  the  next  shift  will  be  from  the  2}-inch  pots  to  4-inch ;  this  will  probably 
require  to  be  done  the  end  of  March.  If  the  plants  have  progressed  nicely  the 
next  9hift  will  be  into  6-inch  pots,  and  this  will  need  attending  to  early  in  May. 
It  is  advisable  to  replace  again  in  the  house  for  a  few  days,  at  least  until  root 
action  commences,  when,  if  danger  of  frost  is  past,  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  in  a  place  suitably  provided  for  them. 

The  summer  quarters  should  be  a  nice  level  piece  of  ground  arranged  so  that 
surface  water  from  summer  showers  will  readily  pass  away.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  set  the  pots  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth  else  earth  worms  will  find 
their  way  into  the  pots  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants.  Some  use  boards  for  plac- 
ing the  pots  on,  others  set  upon  pieces  of  slate,  but  perhaps  the  better  method  is 
to  set  the  pots  upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes ;  these  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  and 
also  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely.  Set  the  plants  in  rows  with  aisles  between 
each  third  row,  making  it  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  space  to  work  in  and  to 
water.  In  no  case  crowd  the  plants,  but  set  them  far  enough  apart  so  that  air  and 
sunlight  may  have  free  circulation  around  each  plant.  When  plants  are  thus  set, 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  and  drying  winds  necessitates  frequent  waterings  on  hot 
days  or  windy  weather ;  to  prevent  trouble  from  excessive  evaporation  it  is  ad- 
visable to  surround  the  pots  with  refuse  hops  or  leaves. 

Gause  or  other  shading  used  judiciously  is  certainly  beneficial  in  mid-sum- 
mer, but  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  same  on  the  occurrence  of  wet  and 
cloudy  days,  else  black  mildew  and  rust  are  sure  to  make  their  appearance  when 
thus  neglected.  To  return  to  the  matter  of  potting.  Shift  from  6-inch  to  8-inch 
pots  whenever  the  soil  is  filled  up  with  nice  working  roots,  and  give  the  final  shift 
into  the  pots  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  in  not  later  than  August  1.  Size  and  other 
considerations  will 'determine  the  size  suitable  for  the  last  shift. 

Soil — One-half  nice  fibrous  loam  (rotted  sod),  one-fourth  leaf  mould,  one- 
fourth  old,  thoroughly  rotted  manure  constitute  an  excellent  compost  for  the 
growth  of  chrysanthemums.  The  above  would  be  still  better  by  having  four 
quarts  of  pure  bone  flour  to  every  six  bushels  of  compost. 

Pinching  out  the  points  of  growth  and  tying  the  young  shoots  are  co-related, 
and  must  be  conducted  systematically  and  in  unison.  The  grower  must  first  fix  in 
his  mind  the  kind  of  plants  he  desires  to  grow,  and  then  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
form  and  construct  the  plant  as  it  develops  and  grows.  If  bushy  plants  are 
desired,  the  tender  shoots  must  be  carefully  tied  down  before  the  growth  matures 
sufficiently  to  become  brittle,  when  it  breaks  easily.  In  tying,  care  should  be  used 
so  that  the  loop  that  holds  the  branch  in  position  be  not  so  tight  that  it  can  not 
move  with  the  rapid  growth  as  it  progresses.  Simple  wire  hoops  fastened  to  sticks 
serves  admirably  for  tying  the  shoots  to  where  a  spreading  bushy  plant  is  desired ; 
there  may  be  three  or  more  of  these  to  each  plant,  thus  giving  a  nice  contour  to 
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the  bnsh.  They  may  be  lemoyed  when  staged  for  exhibition.  The  last  pinch 
should  not  occar  later  than  the  first  of  Angust  if  the  plants  are  desired  for  exhib- 
iting by  November  10,  or  thereabout;/!. 

Disbudding — ^Where  finely  formed  flowers  of  good  size  are  desired,  all  but  the 
terminal  or  crown  bud  should  be  removed.  This  is  best  performed  by  using  a 
pointed  stick  or  pen  knife.  Care. must  be  taken,  however,  else  rough  handling  will 
destroy  the  work  of  months. 

Feeding — Chrysanthemums  and  plants  in  general  are  like  human  beings ;  they 
can  exist  and  flourish  on  some  one  or  other  staple  food,  but  a  change  of  food  is 
best,  and  will  bring  with  it  surprising  results.  Use  one  week  a  very  light  dressing 
of  fine  old  cow  manure  well  pulverised,  the  next  week  use  liquid  manure,  and  so 
on.  Feed  commences  after  the  buds  are  set,  and  the  interested  and  observant 
grower  can  readily  judge  the  quantity  and  time  to  apply  the  stimulant  Soot 
water  may  be  used  with  advantage  throughout  the  whole  season,  at  intervals,  and 
with  beneficial  results.  Bemoving  suckers  from  the  plants  should  be  performed 
carefully,  so  that  the  surface  roots  may  not  be  injured  or  torn. 

Watering — This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  matter  incident  to  suooess  in 
chrysanthemum  growing.  It  is  best  that  one  man  be  intrusted  this  task,  as  he,  if 
a  little  observant,  will  soon  find  out  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  different 
varieties.  Some  varieties  require  much  more  water  than  others,  and  this  fact  soon 
becomes  apparent  to  one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  keeping.  An  interest  in  the 
final  outcome— say  one-fourth  the  prize  money — will  wonderfully  quicken  and 
energize  the  man  in  charge,  and  many  of  the  successful  ones  attribute  not  a  little 
of  their  success  to  this  feature.  If  the  plants  suffer  for  water,  and  the  foliage  wilts 
from  inattention,  every  occurrence  of  the  kind  militates  against  your  success — 
hence  the  importance  of  careful,  judicious  watering. 

For  the  black  aphis,  use  either  tobacco  water  or  tobacco  powder ;  moderate 
applications  systematically  used  will  rid  the  plants  of  this  pest  Sulphur  dusted 
on  foliage  will  check  and  eradicate  mildew. 

Bemove  the  plants  from  the  open  air  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  occurs,  but 
do  use  only  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
placed,  taking  the  precaution  to  give  plenty  of  air  even  on  cloudy  and  wet  days. 
Improvised  structures,  covered  with  cheap  or  oiled  muslin,  with  a  temporary  steam 
or  hot  water  pipe  running  through  the  structure — in  case  of  necessity — will  answer 
every  purpose,  and  is  often  preferable  to  placing  the  plants  under  glass.  Getting 
the  plants  to  the  show  in  good  condition  and  getting  the  premium,  are  the  two  very 
interesting  items  in  the  history  of  him  who  grows  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition. 


DI8CU8BION. 


M,  A.  Hunt  Most  of  us  present  saw  the  plants  exhibited  last  fall.  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Hill  what  time  in  the  month  these  plants  were  selected  and  propagated 
which  he  has  just  described? 
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E.  G.  HilL  Moet  of  them  were  propagated  in  the  latter  part  of  Febmarj, 
and  were  placed  in  pots  in  the  last  week  in  March.  They  were  not  specially  select 
cuttings,  bat  picked  up  plants  such  as  we  grew  in  general  stock.  In  growing 
standards  I  would  advise  to  be  particular  to  pick  out  young  plants  that  grow  up 
with  most  vigor,  and  it  is  important  that  you  get  a  three  foot  stem  on  the  plant  . 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April,  which  I  think  can  be  done  if  pushed  rapidly 
along. 

Mr,  HunL  In  growing  chrysanthemums  for  cutting  purposes  which  way 
would  you  deem  advisable  and  bring  the  best  results,  to  grow  in  pots  or  on  benches  ? 

Chas,  BiexMny  JndianapoiU.  I  plant  on  benches.  It  is  better  than  in  pots,  and 
make  my  cuttings  the  laiter  part  of  July. 

Mr,  Berterman,    How  late  could  you  propagate? 

Mr.  Riemen,    We  can  by  a  little  effort  have  them  pretty  late. 

Mr,  Domer,  I  have  had  them  grow  in  open  air,  and  as  cold  weather  came  on 
put  glass  over  them,  and  they  will  keep  there  until  the  middle  of  December,  nice, 
perfect  flowers. 

Henry  Michel,  Sl  Louu,    We  plant  in  June  and  keep  until  Christmas, 

E.  Q.  HiU^  Richmond,  Those  fine  flowers  exhibited  at  the  New  York  show  all 
grew  on  Long  Island  in  the  open  air.  On  the  advance  ef  cold  weather  they  put 
muslin  screens  over  them  that  could  be  rolled  up  and  down  to  keep  the  frost  off. 
Finer  bloom  can  be  obtained  by  the  open  air  method,  and  a  better  color  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  it  is  necessary  to  ward  off  or  make  some  protection  against  severe 
freeze  or  early  frost  We  sometimes  have  frost  in  September  or  October,  which 
would  ruin  our  chrysanthemums.  I  have  seen  them  killed  in  September.  In  re. 
gard  to  chrysanthemum  culture  I  have  been  studying  up  the  English  method,  and 
perhaps  some  of  you  would  be  interested  in  what  is  called  in  England  raising  of 
plants.  The  Great  Britain  plant,  as  described  in  the  paper,  instead  of  growing 
quite  a  number,  they*  aim  to  produce  not  more  than  five  or  six  blooms  to  the  plant. 
They  grow  the  chrysanthemum  flower  in  that  style.  I  question  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  growing  so  many  as  is  practiced  here.  I  wish 
that,  as  a  bociety  interested  in  chrysanthemum  culture,  we  would  select  a  few 
specimens,  and  grow  until  the  flower  season,  and  see  what  we  could  do  in  produc- 
ing five  or  six  flowers  on  the  plant. 

Pr<^,  Vaiandighamf  Purdve  Univerniy,  The  Chrysanthemum  is  a  nice  flower 
and  king  of  all  flowers.  To  get  nice  flowers  it  is  not  best  to  have  too  many  stalks 
or  branches.  The  more  branches  allowed  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  plant 
Some  plants  will  take  more  nitrogen  than  others  and  it  requires  a  chemical  analy- 
sis to  find  this  out. 

D.  W.  CoXf  OravfordmUe,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  don't  think  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble, in  growing  plants  in  open  places,  to  surround  them  with  a  wind  break,  some- 
thing like  a  tight  fence  to  keep  the  strong  wind  from  the  plant,  they  are  so  liable 
to  be  broken.  Wind  passing  over  the  plants  causes  a  rapid  vibration  and  not  un- 
freeqnently  much  damage  is  done  in  this  way.  # 

Mr.  Domer,  To  make  good  plants  they  should  have  a  free  circulation  of  pure 
air.  In  case  of  winds,  which  cause  vibrations,  of  which  Mr.  Cox  speaks,  if  they 
can  be  protected  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 
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Mr,  Valandigham,  Ck)W  manure  is  the  beet  fertilizer  we  can  get ;  it  is  mach 
better  than  bone  dust,  which  does  not  impart  its  merits  the  first  year.  Analysis 
shows  this  to  be  the  fact  on  grain  and  other  things. 

Mr,  HunL    Mr.  Domer,  would  you  do  away  with  all  shade  entirely  ? 

Mr,  Darner.    Yes,  sir ;  no  shade  at  all. 

W.  H.  Latt/rence,  At  our  show  at  Tomlinson  Hall  Mr.  Biemen  exhibited  some 
fine  plants.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr,  Henry  Miemen,  If  properly  cut  back  it  may  be  done  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  September  and  they  will  produce  fine  flowers.  Some  of  the  best  I  had  were  cut 
back  that  late.  In  getting  late  Chrysanthemums,  if  you  keep  them  back  until 
January  you  will  find  if  they  lose  their  leaves  growing  in  open  ground  they  will 
produce  new  shoots  and  make  leayes.  I  have  read  an  article  from  H.  Campbell, 
of  England,  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  said  the  same  thing.  I  have  tried  it  and 
it  is  fine. 

Fred.  Domer,  of  Lafayette,  read  the  following  essay  on 

"value  of  exhibitions." 

There  are  difierent  opinions  about  the  value  of  floral  exhibitions  to  the  florisL 
A  good  many  do  not  understand  it,  and  think  if  they  are  not  able  to  carry  off  some 
of  the  first  premiums  it  will  not  pay  them  to  attend.  **  What  shall  I  troable  my- 
self," they  say ;  "  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  me.  I  can  not  compete  with  them.  They 
have  too  much  advantage  over  me."  Again,  with  others  it  is  an  entire  indifference 
to  progress,  to  the  increase  and  the  elevation  of  our  business.  Again,  there  are 
some  blinded  with  envy  and  jealousy.  They  can  not  see  any  good  in  a  public  ex- 
hibition because  they  are  afraid  a  neighbor  might  get  ahead  of  them.  And  still 
others  do  not  want  to  be  burdened  with  any  work  arising  from  such  an  under- 
taking, and  simply  stay  at  home. 

First,  let  us  see  to  the  value  in  general  common  to  us  all ;  next^  of  the  value 
to  the  individual  exhibitor,  and  last  to  the  ability  of  any  florist  as  an  exhibitor. 
As  to  the  general  value  common  to  us  all,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  when  any 
progreaB,  any  achievements  are  made  in  any  of  the  different  trades  of  life.  Not 
only  the  individual,  but  the  whole  craft  will  benefit  by  it.  Why  not  doubly  so 
when  these  achievements  are  shown  in  a  public  exhibition,  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  ?  It  will  show  those  interested  where  they  can  improve,  and  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  expected  to  buy  and  cultivate  their  taste.  This  maxim  ii 
more  appliable  to  our  trade  than  most  any  other.  Look  at  the  progress  made  in 
the  last  decade,  and  also  look  at  the  improvement  in  taste  pertaining  to  our  goodsL 
Make  a  bouquet  in  the  style  of  ten  years  ago,  and  see  whether  you  will  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  it.  Our  products  are  considered  a  luxury.  We  may  just  as  weU  call 
music,  painting,  all  those  accomplishments  of  life,  a  luxury  too.  "  No,"  you  are 
told,  "  this  is  art."  But  look  to  the  improvements  of  the  one  plant,  the  chrysan- 
themum.    Is  that  not  art  too? 

Music  and  painting  do  not  belong  to  our  daily  bread ;  neither  do  our  flowen. 
But  see  how  closely  they  are  interwoven  in  the  wants  of  civilization.  Our  flowers 
have  a  same  mission  to  fulfill.    While  our  sereals,  fruits  and  other  plants  are  the 
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proee  of  plant  vegetation,  our  flowers  are  the  poetry  thereof.  Who  can  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  inflnence  of  the  floral  kingdom  and  civilization ;  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  progress  made  in  floriculture,  and  who  will  stay  behind — a  straggler  behind  the 
procession  of  progress.  Where  can  we  do  the  most  good  to  ourselves,  the  elevation 
of  our  business,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  than  in  a  grand  exhibition  of  our 
productions,  where  we  can  learn  from  each  other  by  inspection  of  each  other's  prod- 
ucts, by  a  social  exchange  of  ideas  pertaining  to  our  business.  But,  also,  where  is 
a  better  place  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  people,  to  show  the  value  of  flowers  in  a 
civilized  country,  to  the  home,  as  comforts  in  grief  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
press onr  joys  and  pleasures,  than  in  a  grand  exhibition  of  our  products?  When 
we  show  our  work  to  the  best  advantage — show  the  beneficial  influences  on  man- 
kind— will  that  not  create  a  love,  a  desire  to  possess  them  ?  When  people  consider 
flowers  just  as  necessary  as  other  enjoyments  of  life,  is  that  not  of  value  common 
to  us  all? 

Now  let  us  look  to  ourselves.  Was  not  our  show  of  last  fall  an  improvement 
on  the  one  before?  Does  that  not  show  improvement  in  our  products ?  When  our 
success  is  heralded  all  over  the  country  is  that  not  of  value  to  the  trade  ?  May  one 
live  in  Indianapolis,  or  the  farthest  comer  of  the  State — ^yes,  more — if  one  never  paid 
any  attention  to  an  exhibition,  they  all  will  benefit  by  it.  When  these  reports  are  read 
any  lover  of  flowers  will  go  to  the  nearest  florist  and  want  to  see  such  glorious  flowers. 
Lucky  the  one  who  can  show  them.  Your  visitors  will  feel  proud  if  such  flowers 
can  be  bought  at  home,  and  will  you  not  rise  in  their  esteem  ?  Is  this  benefit  not 
mutual?  Is  it  not  of  common  interest  to  us  all  to  have  our  products,  our  beauti- 
ful flowers,  the  poesy  of  nature,  elevated  to  the  standard  of  thofte  things  which 
make  life  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  become  therefor  more  of  a  necessity  than  a 
luxury.  Is  increase  and  elevation  of  our  business  not  of  value — a  gain  to  be  en- 
joyed by  all  and  worth  while  working  for  ? 

As  to  the  value  attainable  by  the  individual  exhibitor,  certainly  the  ones  car- 
rying off  the  prizes  may  not  only  be  ahead  of  so  much  compensation  for  their 
work,  but  the  established  fact  of  having  the  best  is  far  more  worth.  A  point 
gained  in  honest  competition  is  of  great  value  and  worth  while  to  work  for.  The 
pleasure  to  see  your  efforts  crowned,  the  beneficial  influences  on  your  business,  the 
rising  esteem  among  your  fellow-men,  are  all  factors  helping  to  increase  your  busi- 
ness. I  can  not  over  estimate  the  value  of  my  winning  prizes  at  our  exhibitions^ 
I  felt  it  very  plainly.  You  may  have  a  better  lot  of  plants  in  your  greenhouses 
than  shown  at  an  exhibition;  a  judge  of  plants  and  flowers  may  readily  admit 
that,  but  will  the  public  in  general  do  so,  too  ? 

We  can  net  all  receive  first  prizes,  but  nevertheless  we  will  share  in  the 
achievements,  as  they  are  the  largest  contributors  to  the  increase  and  elevation  of 
our  calling. 

The  main  feature  at  our  exhibitions  is  the  show  of  the  Chrysanthemums ;  it  is 
certainly  in  the  reach  of  every  florist.  Now,  please  let  me  ask  you,  is  there  one 
among  you  who  will  admit  he  can  not  grow  a  Chrysanthemum  ?  Will  any  one 
admit  his  inability  in  taking  an  active  part  ?  The  principal  exhibitions  all  over 
the  country  is  the  show  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  rightly  so,  for  no  other  plant 
will  repay  all  the  work  put  on  so  well,  and  no  other  plant  is  so  well  in  the  reach 
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of  every  floriBt.  If  not  every  florist  wishes  to  grow  specimen  plants  he  can  snrel  v 
grow  specimen  flowers.  I  think  the  cat  flowers  are  just  as  much  of  an  attraction 
as  the  plants.  This  was  fullj  shown  at  our  exhibition  last  fall.  What  else  will 
prevent  jou  from  taking  an  active  part? 

My  brother  florists,  let  me  entreat  you,  throw  away  all  indifference,  banish 
all  jealousy  and  selfishness,  do  not  envy  your  brother  florists  for  any  achievements 
ahead  of  you ;  rouse  yourself  from  that  lethargy ;  cast  away  good  enough ;  fall  in 
line,  that  in  our  onward  march  let  our  motto  be  the  elevation  of  our  calling.  In 
close  phalanx  let  us  move  on ;  in  union  is  strength,  and  victory  will  be  ours. 

DI8CUUH10N. 

J.  D.  Oarmody.  It  is  a  good  paper  and  just  to  the  point.  One  of  the  great 
drawbacks  for  the  last  few  years  is  jealousy.  This  is  being  banished  by  these  good 
sensible  words  we  are  hearing  in  this  essay.  No  one  can  dispute  the  great  good 
growing  out  of  the  exhibitions  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Hiehf  BatUe  Orotmd.  I  wish  to  ask  if  persons  visiting  the  Association  are 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  discussions? 

iVes.  Oarmody,  Any  persons  who  are  visiting  the  Association  and  can  say 
anything  that  would  be  of  interest  we  would  be  pleased  .to  hear  from  them. 

J.  S.  Stuart,  of  Anderson,  read  the  following  address  on 


"ei^byate  youb  calling." 

Mr.  President  and  Members  (/  the  Society : 

On  receiving  a  request  four  weeks  ago  from  our  worthy  Secretaiy  to  prepare  a 
short  paper  for  this  meeting,  my  first  impression  was  that  I  could  not  do  such  a 
thing,  and  the  more  I  thought  on  the  subject  the  more  reasons  I  could  find  for  not 
attempting  a  thing  that  so  fittingly  belongs  to  a  florist  that  has  demonstrated  with- 
out a  doubt,  by  years  of  unceasing  labor  and  undaunted  perseverance,  that  flori- 
culture is  a  success.  In  my  judgment  a  person  of  this  character,  of  whom  there 
are  many  in  our  State,  and  quite  a  number  present  at  this  meeting,  should  on  such 
occasions  as  this  present  one,  use  great  freedom,  mingled  with  an  abundance  of 
plain  and  definite  descriptions  of  the  various  obstacles  that  every  one  must  meet, 
yes,  and  overcome  before  he  can  be  a  successful  florist.  I  next  began  to  consider 
in  my  mind  some  of  the  subjects  that  could  be  entertained  at  this  meeting  with 
profit,  and  to  see  if  I  could,  as  the  man  said  when  he  slipped  on  the  ice,  "  find  my 
level."  One  could  give  us  valuable  information  about  the  rose,  which  ones  to  grow 
on  a  small  scale,  and  which  on  a  larger  scale,  what  kinds  are  best  for  general  culti- 
vation ;  also,  why  they  wont  grow  well,  bloom  well,  and  do  well  for  different  florists 
under  apparently  the  same  treatment — in  short,  tell  us  a  hundred  and  one  things 
about  this  good  old,  but  much  improved  stand-by,  that  every  florist  ought  to  know. 
Another,  give  some  valuable  facts  and  observations  in  regard  to  Carnations.  The 
most  profitable  varieties  for  winter  blooming.  Their  location  in  houses,  kind  of 
soil  best  suited  to  each,  heat,  moisture,  ventilation,  scab,  rust,  etc    Each  and  all 
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of  these  points  are  of  interest  to  the  grower.  While  propagation  is  an  old  and  well 
worn  subject,  yet  there  are  points  being  constantly  developed  that  could  be  profit- 
ably discussed  on  occasions  like  this. 

These  are  old  chesinuts,  but  who  of  us  can  crack  them  ?  while  another  could 
take  up  the  increasingly  and  deservedly  popular  Chrysanthemum.  To  be  brief, 
there  are  so  many,  very  many,  things  connected  with  the  business  that  is  full  of 
interest  to  the  wide-awake  florist  that  he  finds  time  indeed  is  too  short  to  meet,  in- 
vestigate and  overcome  each  and  every  one  of  the  barriers  to  a  successful  busineos 
without  the  assistance  of  his  brother  florists.  Out  of  the  many  themes  and  sub- 
jects that  one  can  think  of  I  have  a  few  thoughts  on  the  much  needed  and  greatly 
neglected  subject,  ^*  Elevate  Your  Calling."  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  call- 
ings that  men  can  engage  in  that  are  useful  and  honorable  and  profitable,  whio)i, 
if  faithfully  pursued,  are  ennobling  and  elevating.  And  yet  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  these  callings  or  vocations  being  entered  and  after  a  fashion  pursued 
by  ignorant,  unwise  or  careless  persons,  whose  career  and  end  is  anything  but  ele- 
vating, or  he  has  failed  to  elevate  anyone  or  to  be  elevated  himself. 

There  are  men  in  this  business  who  have  devoted  years  of  hard,  earnest  and 
persistent  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  plants,  spending  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  improve  and  enlarge  their  business,  with  grand  success,  and  of  these  we 
say  they  have  elevated  their  calling.  How  few  there  are  of  us  that  have  started 
in  the  business  that  have  made  that  grand  and  honorable  record  that  is  possible 
for  a  florist  to  do  ?  God  has,  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  made  flowers  in  vast 
numbers  and  countless  varieties,  with  untold  possibilities,  to  gladden  the  hearts 
and  cheer  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  sick  and  well ; 
in  fact,  almost  all  classes,  in  all  climes  and  under  almost  all  circumstances — the 
grandest,  dearest  and  should  be  the  cheapest  boon  to  man.  Let  us  remember  this 
thought,  and  elevate  and  advance  these  ideas  on  all  suitable  occasions.  And  in 
our  hurry  and  bustle  through  life  let  us  pause  occasionally  at  least  and  consider 
the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  the  florist's  business.  He  is  God's  agent  or  servant, 
'called  to  work  in  harmony  with  his  laws  to  increase  this  business  and  spread  those 
hallowed  influences  further  and  wider,  thus  constantly  leading  man  to  a  higher 
and  broader  plane.  Surely  there  are  but  few  if  any  callings  that  are  more  enno- 
bling or  elevating.  It  is  said  that  all  those  that  love  God  love  his  flowers.  How 
grand  if  we  could  say,  all  those  that  love  flowers  love  God.  In  these  few  thoughts 
I  hope  to  cause  us  to  think.  My  experience  is  somewhat  limited,  yet  I  have  made 
some  observations  at  various  times  causing  me  to  think.  That  in  many  points  the 
florist's  business  could  be  much  improved  and  elevated,  I  will  mention  a  few  in- 
stances to  illustrate  my  ideas. 

First — In  location  of  land  and  houses,  in  my  estimation,  many  make  very  un- 
wise selections.  It  may  be  on  a  clay  knoll,  a  wet  hillside,  a  steep  bank  of  a  ravine, 
or  a  cramped-up  corner  in  town  or  city,  or  perhaps  a  shady  dell.  Doubtless  you 
will  say,  "  What  better  can  I  do?"  While  I  can  not,  perhaps,  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  all,  I  would  suggest  that  before  starting  consider  all  things  well.  Better 
make  a  sacrifice  at  the  start  than  to  fight  nature  all  through  one's  life.  Elevate 
your  calling  by  starting  right. 
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Second — While  it  is  an  open  and  unsettled  question  as  to  the  best  plan  and 
cheapest  house  to  build,  as  well  as  to  which  way  to  slope  the  glass  and  how  to  yen- 
tilate.  This  can,  to  some  extent,  be  settled  by  the  good  common  sense  of  the  per- 
son building,  and  the  number  of  dollars  he  has  to  invest.  But  elevate  your  ceiling 
by  raising  the  rafters,  glass  and  door  frames  high  enough  to  allow  persons  to  pass 
through  the  house  without  bumping  their  hats  or  heads  against  them.  The  stag- 
ing and  beds  can  be  raised  as  near  the  glass  as  desired.  Board,  stone  or  cement 
walks  can  be  put  in  without  a  great  cost,  and  will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  convenience.  Visitors  do  not,  as  a  rule,  admire  wading 
through  mud  and  water  in  greenhouses.  Some  thrifty- florists  have  very  muddy 
walks  at  times  in  their  houses.  As  to  heating,  circumstances  modify  much.  We 
should  use  system  and  fuel  that  is  most  economical  for  our  particular  houses  and 
location.  I  think  the  steam  syntem  is  good,  and  natural  gas  hferU  rate  fiteL  While 
our  houses  should  be  kept  in  good  order  and  such  a  degree  of  hospitality  pervade 
them  that  all  classes  could  visit  them  with  pleasure  and  delight  and  speak  of  <mr 
greenhouses  with  commendable  pride,  I  regret  to  say  some  are  not  that  way.  Get 
and  keep  good  stock.  It  donH  pay  to  nurse  and  ret:un  sickly  and  diseased  plants. 
Clean  off  beds  and  staging  occasionally;  give  them  thorough  whitewashing  before 
sand  or  soil  is  replaced.  Exchange  places  with  pots  frequently,  and  if  soil  is 
stirred  or  changed  often  it  will  add  much  to  the  life  of  most  plants.  In  some 
houses  it  looks  as  though  certain  movable  plants  had  occupied  tbe  same  position 
for  years.  Change  them  about,  it  gives  freshness  and  variety.  Thus  our  beds  can 
be  varied  and  improved  greatly  without-  much  time  or  money  outlay.  Improve- 
ment is  elevating  in  its  tendencies.  Under  the  staging,  what  is  there  ?  Or,  rather, 
what  is  not  there?  Do  you  ever  clean  out  under  there?  Perhaps  another  reno- 
vating would  do  some  good.  It  has  been  said  some  women  will  sweep  dirt  under 
stoves,  beds,  bureaus,  and  such  places  just  to  hide  it.  But  why  does  Kfioriat  throw 
everything  under  his  benches?  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  weakness,  and  largely  mars 
the  tidy  appearance  that  should  characterize  our  places  of  business.  Eliminate  this 
trash  and  get  it  out.  There  is  the  work  shed  and  packing  rooms;  confusion 
reigns  in  some  of  these.  Is  it  so  in  yours?  How  are  your  boxes  and  tools? 
Where  do  you  keep  them  ?  Can  one  man  find  any  of  these  when  they  are  wanted, 
or  does  it  require  all  the  hands  and  much  time  to  find  anything  when  it  is  wanted? 
Such  carelessness  as  this  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  should  be  indulged  in  only 
by  the  rich. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be  observed  which  would  greatly  elevate 
our  business.  Every  man  of  us  should  start  in  life  with  principle  as  thoroughly 
mixed  with  our  makeup  as  blood  is  mingled  with  our  flesh.  If  there  are  those 
who  have  started  and  are  doing  business  in  a  different  way,  I  would  say  become 
inoculated  at  once  with  the  ever  useful  and  indispensable  ingredient  to  a  Buocess- 
ful  business  life,  Principle/  Inaugurate  system  in  your  time,  in  your  office,  in 
your  houses  and  shops,  in  all  your  work  and  with  your  help.  Have  places  for 
everything,  and,  when  not  in  use,  keep  everything  in  its  place.  In  so  doing  much 
can  be  saved  in  many  ways.  Be  courteous  to  those  in  your  employ,  and  don't  ex- 
pect more  attention  and  devotion  to  your  business  from  them  than  you  are  giving 
yourself.    I  plead  for  the  boys.    Many  are  working  on  low  salaries^  and  find  but 
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few  words  of  cheer  and  still  less  of  sympathy ;  bnt  are  expected  to  do  the  work  of 
a  well  paid  man.  Sach  is  tiresome  in  its  tendencies.  If  possible,  pay  the  boys  a 
little  more.  Have  them  prompt  and  punctu^.!.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  extra  time  don't  forget  them  on  pay-day.  These  are  little  things,  yet  they 
help  make  ap  our  lives.  It  is  the  little  things  that  worry  us.  Little  things  often 
prevent  us  from  succeeding.  Then,  again,  little  things  give  us  great  advantage  in 
many  instances.  Let  us  brace  up  and  renew  our  courage.  Let  us  live  to  do  some 
good  and  make  others  happy.  Let  us  raise  our  standard  of  a  practical  business  life. 
Show  a  friendly  disposition  to  a  brother  florist.  Not  be  parsimonious,  cold,  stiff 
or  indifferent.  Neither  sqtiirm,  fret  and  stew  because  competition  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  but,  like  men,  let  us  be  up  and  doing.  Thus  we  may  be  contented  and  pros- 
perous. Now,  my  brother  florists,  think  on  these  subjects  so  poorly  alluded  to,  and 
if  perchance  some  one  can  gain  any  practical  benefit  therefrom,  I  shall  feel  that 
something  has  been  done  to  elevate  our  calling.  In  our  business  lives  let  us  re- 
member that 

Though  the  world  smile  on  us  blandly. 

Let  our  friends  be  choice  and  few. 
Choose  our  course,  pursue  it  grandly. 

And  achieve  what  we  pursue. 

DISCUSSION. 

M,  A.  Hunt  J  Terre  HatUe,  Some  of  us  have  grown  gray  in  the  business.  We 
should  tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  scoring  he  has  given  us.  We  do 
neglect  our  business  too  much.  I  think  we  should  open  our  places  so  they  would 
be  more  wholesome  and  acceptable  to  visitors. 

"CARIJATION  culture" 

Was  the  subject  assigned  to  W.  F.  Beach,  of  Richmond.  He  being  absent  the 
subject  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Law,  SkdbyviUe.  My  experience  is  not  extensive,  and  I  would  rather  be 
excused  from  saying  anything.  I  grow  carnations  in  the  open  ground  until  the 
approach  of  frost.  I  grow  them  until  they  are  large  bunch  plants  forming  buds, 
then  put  them  on  the  bench  and  they  produce  nice  flower?. 

Mr.  Garmody.    Which  kind  give  the  most  flowers? 

Mr.  Law.    The  white. 

Mr.  Carmody.    Has  it  long  branches? 

Mr.  Law.    Yes  sir. 

M.  Carmody.    What  kind  of  soil  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Law,    It  is  medium  between  black  and  light. 

Mr.  HUL  Mr.  Dorner  has  had  some  experience  with  carnations ;  perhaps  he 
could  give  us  something  that  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Dorner.  I  have  in  my  house  an  old  stove  with  a  five  inch  pipe  running 
over  the  bench,  letting  it  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  building.    I  found  by  this 
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meaDB  I  could  keep  the  plants  warm,  but  not  of  an  even  temperature.  My  carna- 
tions look  well.  They  all  have  long  stems,  but  it  seems  too  hot  above.  The 
Silver  Spray  came  up  with  one  bud  to  the  stem,  and  when  the  body  grew  they 
branched  out  and  have  four  or  five  blooms  on  the  stem.  The  Mrs.  Cleveland  I 
like  very  much ;  it  is  not  a  large  bloom,  but  is  a  pleading  oolor. 

J.  D.  Oarmody,  Perhaps  Mr.  Dorner  has  his  own  ideas  about  producing 
single  flower  carnations.  The  long  stem  has  a  demand  amongst  our  customen. 
For  long  stems  this  arrangement  will  be  a  valuable  thing.  I  hope  some  of  the 
florists  will  make  a  trial  of  this  and  be  able  to  report  at  our  next  meeting.  It  is 
something  worth  thinking  about.  This  is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  interesting 
meeting  we  have  had  yet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  interest  will  increase  in  the 
future. 

E.  O,  Hilly  Richmond.  I  do  not  know  how  it  comes  that  Mr.  Beach  is  success- 
ful with  the  Garfield.  He  had  it  in  bloom  before  Christmas  and  had  a  full  crop, 
while  some  of  the  rest  of  us  did  not  have  good  success.  I  attribute  it  to  the  soil, 
which  is  a  black  clay  loam.  Our  soil  up  above  Richmond  a  few  miles  is  a  yellow 
clay  loam,  and  our  Garfields  are  just  now  coming  in  bloom.  I  am  inclined  to 
thiuk  there  is  something  in  this  overheating  process,  and  I  think  I  shall  try  it 
another  year  myself.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  healthy  growth  of  plants  may 
be  had  in  this  way.  Mr.  Dorner's  carnations  show  the  efiect  of  overhead  heat,  but 
he  has  long  stems  and  plenty  of  flowers. 

Mr,  Darner.  I  see  in  the  American  Florist  quite  a  good  many  are  advocating 
this  plan.  Last  fall  I  was  at  Mr.  Newby's,  at  Logansport.  He  uses  this  overheat- 
ing process ;  thinks  it  is  good,  and  is  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

D.  W.  Cox.  Early  last  spring  I  was  in  Mr.  Newby's  green-house.  He  had  one 
or  two  pipes  running  over  head.  In  his  rose-house  he  had  two  and  one -half  inch 
pipe  running  overhead  for  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  under  that  pipe  he  had  begonias 
that  were  in  fine  growth,  and  were  loaded  with  bloom.  He  told  me  the  begonias 
bloomed  all  last  winter,  and  hyacinths  on  the  opposite  side  and  beyond  the  pipe 
froze  fast  to  the  ground. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart  the  association  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  resulting  as  follows: 

President — M.  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute. 

Vice  President — Anthony  Wiegand,  Indianapolis. 

Secretary — W.  G.  Berterman,  Indianapolis. 

Assistant  Secretary — John  Hartje,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer — Fred.  Dorner,  Lafayette. 

W.  H.  Lawrence  read  a  clipping  from  Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly^  which  was 
ordered  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 

CHBY8ANTHEMUM8 — THEIB  OKIGIN. 

A  German  romance  for  every  flower  and  Chrysanthemums  are  the  first  to  ask 
for  an  honorable  mention. 

Chryssy  was  a  devout  maiden,  who  lived  on  a  mountain  on  the  Black  Forest, 
and  occupied  her  time  in  making  her  wedding  garments,  as  all  German  maidens 
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do  from  the  age  of  eleven,  hence,  when  the  good  man  comes,  later  on,  she  has  her 
outfit  and  a  large  chest  of  linen,  and  knitting  for  the  poor ;  on  week  days  for  her 
friendp,  and  on  Sundays  for  the  poor,  and  it'  is  considered  no  sin — charity  covers 
the  occupation  with  a  comer  of  her  broad  mantle,  but  I  fear  if  there  were  no  Sun- 
day the  poor  would  often  go  barefooted  in  Germany.  She  was  the  pride  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  always  wore  Chrysanthemums  when  in  season,  hence  her  name.  Loved 
by  a  Duke,  she  loved  only  the  young  priest  of  the  little  church,  who  returned  her 
love  and  could  only  speak  it  through  the  flower.  Finally,  they  flew,  or  escaped 
from  the  village,  and  after  weeks  of  weary  travel,  saying  their  prayers  ni^ht  after 
night  with  leaves  of  the  dried  Chrysanthemums,  living  upon  pounded  corn  and 
goat's  milk,  not  daring  to  apply  for  food  from  the  good  farmers,  for  fear  of  de- 
tection, they  arrived  at  a  small  village,  and  there  remorse  came  to  them,  both  fell 
ill,  and  a  spirit  appeared  and  she  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  purple  Chrysanthemums. 
Can  this  be  Remorse  and  Chryssy? 

The  legend  goes  on  that  she  died,  and  that  he  remained  where  she  was  buried 
and  grew  these  Remorse  flowers  until  by  the  sale  of  them  he  had  money  enough  to 
build  a  little  church,  he  working  day  by  day  with  the  laborers  in  hewing  the  rock 
and  aiding  to  erect  the  little  chapel.    He  died  and  was  buried  near  by. 

I  have  visited  the  little  chappel — deserted — and  have  been  told  that  it  is  a 
shrine  for  plighted  lovers,  who  go  there  to'^)ray  for  their  happinesp,  and  that  the 
ghost  of  Chryssy  appears  when  any  troute  is  at  hand,  always  holding  in  her  hand 
the  Remorse  Flower.  Simple  as  the  legend  may  be,  it  gives  one  a  sad  impression 
of  a  royal  colored  flower,  which,  for  mantel  decoration,  has  no  equal. 

Highly  complimentary  comments  on  the  work  of  Secretary  Berterman  were 
made,  and  he  was  voted  an  annual  salary  of  $50  for  his  services. 

W.  H.  Lawrence  reported  as  delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  a  delegate  from  this  body,  and  received 
a  cordial  greeting  from  many  of  the  members  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted. 
I  found  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  delegates  in  favor  of  building  a  Joint  Horti- 
cultural and  Floricultural  Hall  at  the  fair  ground,  and  now  that  the  bill  has 
passed  giving  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  each 
year  for  the  next  five,  I  feel  assured  that  the  hall  will  be  forthcoming. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill  the  society  adjourned  until  7:30  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

President  Carmody  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  Pierre  Valand- 
igham,  of  Purdue  University,  who  delivered  an  address  on 

POINTS  OF  GRTPT0OAMAN& 

I  take  for  my  task  the  cryptogamia  familia  of  plants.  Class  24,  Cryptogamia 
or  flowerless  class  of  plants,  according  to  the  botanical  arrangement  of  linuees. 

This  class  of  plants  differs  essentially  from  all  other  plants  in  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  organs  of  reproduction,  which  are  not  formed  of  male  and 
33— Agr. 
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female  parte,  like  those  of  the  higher  classes  of  plants,  but  are  of  a  nature  alto- 
gether different,  consisting  either  of  buds  under  a  particular  form,  or  of  Teflsels 
containing  vegetable  substances  analagous  to  seeds,  but  differing  in  not  being  the 
result  of  impregnation,  and  in  having  the  power  of  striking  root  indifferentlj  from 
anj  point  of  their  surface. 

The  internal  composition  of  these  vegetable  substances  which  are  denominated 
sporules,  is,  on  account  of  their  extreme  minuteness,  unknown.  The  specialist 
Wildenow  describes  Cryptogamous  plants  to  be  vegetables  without  any  -visible 
flower,  and  different  from  other  plants  in  their  external  character,  in  which  re- 
spect thej  also  differ  from  each  other.  Bj  the  more  modern  botaniBts  thej  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  other  plants  by  the  absence  of  lymphatic  vessels  and 
of  pores  of  the  epidermis,  but  the  latter  character  has  been  disputed,  and  neither 
apply  to  the  three  first  orders  of  the  Cryptogamia.  This  class  of  plants  are  divided 
into  nine  orders :  1.  Filics ;  all  the  fern  families.  2.  Equisetacce ;  the  only  genus 
of  horse  tail,  with  only  seven  species.  3.  Lycopodina;  this  include  all  Lycopods 
and  Selayinla.  4.  The  Marsilacoe,  a  single  genus;  Isoetes,  with  two  species,  an 
aquatic  plant.  5.  The  Musci;  this  includes  all  mosses  and  great  varieties  of 
greens  resembling  our  common  moss,  and  are  often  found  in  greenhouses  growing 
in  the  soil  where  the  plants  stand  in,  and  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  gardener  and 
greenhouse  man.  6.  Hepaticac;  this  order  of  plants  are  closely  allied  to  the 
algoea ;  some  of  the  species  also  may  be  found  in  greenhouses,  such  aa  the  mar- 
cautia  and  lunelaria.  7.  Algse ;  is  a  large  order  of  plants,  and  they  are  familiar 
to  everybody ;  they  may  be  often  found  upon  dead  wood  in  the  form  like  some 
fungi  but  different  in  form.  This  order  contains  some  very  curiously  shaped 
specimens,  and  are  often  admired  for  their  curiosity.  8.  Lichens ;  this  is  a  laige 
family  of  plants,  and  may  be  found  everywhere  growing  on  the  bark  of  living 
trees,  on  fences,  upon  rocks.  Amongst  this  order  are  some  very  fine  specimens;  al- 
though small  they  are  well  worth  observing.  9.  Fungi ;  this  order  is  extremely 
large  and  contains  some  very  useful  specimens  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as  the 
mushroom,  and  also  contains  some  very  destructive  specimens  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  such  as  our  black  spot  on  roses ;  the  vilot  spot  or  disease,  which  is,  I 
presume,  a  fungi  of  some  genus. 

This  embraces  the  whole  Cryptogamia,  but  we  have  some  of  the  genus  which 
are  extensively  cultivated  amongst  the  florists,  and  that  is  the  first  order  Filioes  or 
the  fern  families,  which,  as  an  universal  rule,  can  not  be  discarded,  and  may  be 
truly  and  surely  said  that  they  are  here,  came  to  be  cultivated,  and  have  found  a 
place  in  every  conservatory,  however  small  it  may  be ;  and,  furthermore,  they  have 
become  great  favorites  during  the  past  few  years,  and  they  are  becoming  more  so 
from  year  to  year.  Neither  can  we  wonder  at  this,  for  they  are  certainly  amongst 
the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of  Nature's  production.  Unlike  the  orchids  and 
many  other  rare  plants,  they  are  not  exclusively  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  bat 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a  taste  for  them,  inasmuch  as  many  species  may 
be  cultivated  by  those  who  have  no  plant  houses  or  garden  whatever.  Although 
we  have  but  a  few  species  in  our  own  country,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  tropioi 
abound  in  ferns.  We  take,  for  instance,  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Indies  they  luxuriate  and  have  been  found  growing  there  at  a  great 
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elevation,  according  to  Mr.  Alfons  Spruce,  one  of  our  European  botanical  ex- 
plorers. In  Peru  alone  he  found  not  lesR  than  250  different  species  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles,  and  many  were  of  the  tree-fern  order.  The  West  Indies  are  also 
yery  abundant  with  this  genus.  In  the  British  Islands  there  were  found  340 
species.  Chili  is  also  a  great  country  for  ferns ;  160  species  were  found  there.  The 
Fijis  alfio  abound  with  them,  and  doubtless  ere  long  they  will  be  introduced  to 
charm  our  eyes  in  thb  country  again.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  ferns  of  the 
Island  of  Java  upward  of  450  species  were  described  there  alone.  The  Islands  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Malaga  and  the  Phillippines  abound  with  them,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  East  Indies,  and,  in  fact,  very  few  of  the  latter  country  are  at  pres- 
ent in  cultivation,  though  many  of  them  are  exceptionally  fine  and  interesting. 
In  Mexico  great  numbers  exist.  Some  300  species  are  described,  few  of  which  are 
in  the  present  cultivation. 

In  Western  Africa  great  quantities  of  ferns  are  found,  and  many  of  them 
species  that  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  At  Fernando,  Po.,  some  remarkable 
distance  up  the  mountain  may  be  found  the  magnificent  Gyathea  Medularis,  where 
it  is  found  in  large  groves.  This  may  almost  be  called  the  king  of  ferns ;  in  its 
fullest  growth  it  attains  a  height  upward  of  thirty  feet.  The  Bachis  and  Hipites 
are  densely  covered  with  large  black  chaffy  scales.  Again  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  South  Africa  a  quantity  of  species  are  found  ther^  which  have  never 
yet  been  introduced  in  our  gardens.  In  fact,  they  may  be  found  in  places  where 
the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  humid,  from  the  humble  species  of  one  inch  in 
length  to  the  noble  aborescent  kinds  rearing  aloft  their  splendid  crowns  of  fronds 
on  stems  from  ten  to  forty  feet  high,  beautifying  the  surrounding  landscape  and 
forming  objects  of  individal  grace  and  elegance  which  we  are  now  only  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  for  ourselves.  Until  recently  we  have  known  them  by  descriptions 
of  travelers  only.  But  now  quantities  of  these  large  specimens  of  stems  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country,  especially  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  kinds, 
and  magnificent  specimens  make  their  appearance  at  our  horticultural  exhibition, 
great  encouragement  having  been  held  out  by  the  different  societies  for  their  pro- 
duction, which  speaks  well  indeed  for  horticulture,  proving  that  it  is  steadily  but 
surely  developing  a  superior  and  refined  taste  amongst  the  community  at  large. 
For  decorative  purposes  ferns  stand  unrivaled,  their  graceful  and  delicate  fronds 
causing  them  to  be  appreciated  by  all  persons  of  taste.  Whether  wanted  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  conservatory  or  store,  for  the  dining-room  table,  or  the  head- 
dress of  a  ballroom  belle,  or  for  bridal  present,  there  is  a  beauty  of  outline  which 
is  never  tiring  to  the  eye.  Looking  at  them  from  a  strictly  horticultural 
point  of  view  they  are  grand  plants  for  decorating  purposes,  of  large 
conservatories  or  winter  gardens,  and  the  tree  ferns  are  admirably  adapted 
for  mixing  in  with  such  plants  as  Dracoenas,  Cordilinas,  Chamoerops, 
Sceforthin,  Aracas,  Auracarias,  Dassylirons,  Yuccas,  Agaves  and  other  or- 
namental plants.  The  smaller  species  may  be  used  amongst  the  smaller 
plants.  It  is  often  a  great  mistake  by  growers  of  this  genus  of  plants  in  keep- 
ing a  higher  temperature  than  the  plants  require,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  growing  by  many  persons  who  do  not  know  where  their  native  country  is,  and 
in  what  latitude  they  are  found.    In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  culture  of 
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this  plant,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  this  as  much  as  possible.  Supposing  we  find 
a  group  of  ferns  at  a  great  elevation,  even  in  a  tropical  region,  the  treatment 
of  such  plants  would  be  cool  temperature.  Second,  plants  found  in  the  same 
latitude,  but  low  down,  this  plant  would  require  a  stove  temperature.  A  great 
many  failures  are  the  direct  cause  in  not  understanding  the  reqnired  treat- 
ment of  this  plant.  In  regard  to  the  economic  qualities  of  this  genus  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said  about  them  by  the  exception  of  a  few,  such  as  the  Pith  of 
Cyathea  Mednlaris,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.  Some  of  the 
stems  of  Callipteris  Esculenta,'  the  Eperis  Esculenta  and  tubers  of  the  Nephrolepif 
have  also  been  used  as  a  food  when  other  articles  were  scarce.  For  medicinal  pur- 
poses very  few  have  been  found,  such  as  the  Ceterach  officionarum,  Soolopendrum 
bulgare.and  a  specie  of  the  Lastria  tribe.  Some  of  the  Cibotuim  species  are  very 
common  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  have  their  stipes  stripped  of  the  long  dense 
hairs,  with  which  they  were  clothed,  and  shipped  to  California  and  Australia  for 
the  purpose  of  stuffing  beds  and  cushions,  but  the  time  of  their  commercial  value 
was  short,  as  the  wear  and  tear  was  too  much  for  them,  and  were  soon  ground  to 
powder,  and  it,  the  present  time,  is  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

The  ferns  also  have  a  very  ancient  record,  and  have  played  an  important  part 
of  the  world  history,  and  by  many  geologists  they  are  often  called  coal  plants,  as 
the  remains  in  the  strata  of  coal  formation  have  proven  that  vast  quantities  existed 
in  an  early  period.  The  impression  left  behind  them  by  their  fronds  show  that 
they  were  similar  in  form  to  those  we  have  now  at  the  present  time  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

In  a  careful  consideration,  we  look  now  upon  a  mode  of  propagation  of  these 
plants.  The  bed  system  is  generally  to  grow  them  from  spores,  though  some  of  the 
species  have  a  creeping  caudex,  and  are  increased  by  cutting  them  into  pieces,  and 
each  piece  having  a  part  of  the  roots  and  some  of  the  fronds  attached.  Again, 
those  kinds  having  an  erect  or  tufted  caudex,  forming  single  or  compound  crowns, 
must  be  cut  apart  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  also  some  of  the  roots  with  a  portioI^of 
the  fronds  should  be  attached  to  each  piece,  and  after  this  pull  them  to  pieces  and 
be  placed  in  small  pots,  and  with  material  recommended  for  the  smaller  species  of 
ferns.  When  they  are  thus  handled  and  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close 
moist  place,  and  be  protected  from  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun.  In  regard  to  water- 
ing, give  just  enough  to  settle  the  soil,  and  when  commencing  to  grow  they  may  be 
removed  to  their  previous  places.  In  the  growth  from  spores  that  is  somewhat 
more  complicated,  if  a  good  crop  is  desired,  I  would  recommend  in  this  case: 

1.  The  compound  of  soil  to  be  thoroughly  baked  in  order  to  destroy  the 
organic  matter. 

2.  A  good  drainage  composed  of  charcoal,  the  pot  or  pan  to  be  one-third  of 
full. 

3.  A  required  temperature  from  60°  to  85°  Fahr. 

4.  To  be  protected  from  strong  rays  of  sun,  and  to  be  supplied  with  bottom 
heat,  and  further  minor  details  as  published  in  Bulletin. 

No.  29,  on  culture  and  experiment,  with  the  Cryptogamia  class.  I  state  here, 
also,  in  regard  to  the  germinating  powers  of  the  various  species  that  this  difien 
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remarkably.  For  instance,  we  take  a  quantity  of  spores  of  Pteris  aspUnnius  gymno- 
grannasy  and  nearly  all  oar  present  adventures  in  cultivation  their  germinating 
powers  varies  very  little  from  one  another,  and  generally  make  their  appearance 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  species  which  have  been  in  the 
ground  for  months,  but  they  generally  are  of  the  arboresceus  kinds.  In  fact,  in 
my  own  experiences,  the  Diiaonia  arUaretia^  OiboHnun  regalia  and  Chamnothera 
coMhalcuica  came  up  after  being  in  the  seed  pan  fifteen  months.  Two  of  them  were 
tree  ferns,  and  the  last  named  the  bird's-nest  fern.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
many  seed-pans  are  thrown  away  on  account  of  the  spores  not  germinating,  and 
that  many  are  not  aware  of  such  facts.  That  some  require  a  longer  time  than 
others;  therefore,  I  would  advise  the  operator  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to 
dispose  with  a  seed-pan  if  he  knows  he  has  such  spores  to  handle,  which  require  a 
year  and  over  to  germinate.  In  conclusion,  the  year  past,  trials  have  been  made 
in  the  growth  of  spores  with  two  different  soils  and  waters,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
(Safest  method  of  growing  young  ferns.  Two  pans  were  selected,  one  containing  an 
equal  division  of  leaf-mold  loam  and  sand,  and  pure  water  was  selected  to  moisten 
this  natural  composition  of  soil  when  becoming  dry.  The  second  pan  had  an 
equal  division  of  soil,  as  the  first  pan,  but  in  this  case  the  soil  was  baked  and  lime- 
water  was  used.  Here  we  find  two  different  soils.  One  with  the  nitrogen  of 
organic  and  inorganic  matter,  the  other,  which  had  been  baked,  lost  through  this 
process  the  organic  matter,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes,  or  inorganic  or  mineral 
matter.  These  two  different  soils  were  kept  moist,  and  was  applied  from  the  bot- 
toms of  the  pans  through  a  hole,  and  never  applied  on  the  surface,  on  which  pul- 
verized brick  was  scattered  over,  on  which  the  spores  rested  to  germinate.  It  is 
here  necessary  to  state  that  both  pans  were  well  provided  with  drainage  composed 
of  charcoal.  A  pane  of  glass  was  laid  over  the  pans  in  order  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, and  in  keeping  the  soils  damp. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  process  was  looked  upon,  and  it  was  found  that 
ferns  could  be  better  cultivated  in  the  baked  soil  and  lime  water,  and  that  this  soil 
was  kept  in  a  pure  state  and  free  from  all  organic  and  vegetable  matter.  On  the 
natural  soil  and  pure  water,  when  heat  was  applied  to  them,  vegetable  and  animal 
life  sprung  up  of  various  kinds,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  destroyed  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  the  result  in  many  cases  was  a  failure ;  and  in  particular,  where 
a  long  time  is  required  for  some  species  to  germinate,  the  baked  soil  and  the  lime 
water  were  found  to  be  decidedly  the  best  and  was  not  disturbed  with  worm  and 
other  organic  matter.  The  germinating  power  of  these  spores  required  two  or 
three  weeks ;  after  that  time  a  green  surface  was  observed,  which  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  prothalia.  The  plants  remain  in  this  stage  of  develepment  from 
five  to  eight  weeks,  at  which  time  the  first  frond  makes  its  appearance  from  the 
base  of  the  prothalinm.  As  the  first  frond  gains  in  strength  the  prothalia,  on  the 
other  hand,  loses  its  strength  and  finally  disappears.  Its  period  of  existence  is 
from  three  to  four  months.  When  the  young  fronds  keep  on  growing,  it  becomes 
a  necessity  of  transplanting,  which  may  be  done  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
placed  into  another  pot  or  pan ;  and  as  they  keep  on  growing  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  on  dividing  until  they  are  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  be  placed  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  if  wanted  for  fine  specimens  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
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shifted  when  becoming  pot-bound  into  larger  sized  pots^  into  a  miztare  of  a  oom- 
post  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand,  equally  divided,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  small  broken  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  at  all  times  well  provided  with 
good  drainage,  which  should  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  become  closed  up.  For  the 
regular  yearly  shifting  the  month  of  February  is  universally  practiced  as  the  time  to 
shift  large  specimens,  as  at  that  time  they  are  nearly  over  their  rest  and  at  the  point 
of  commencing  to  make  their  second  growth.  If  waited  until  they  have  already 
started  in  growth  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  shift  them  it  would  materially  in- 
jure the  young  fronds.  It  is  therefore  that  the  early  part  of  that  month  is  gener- 
ally selected,  before  the  sun  attains  much  power,  and  before  many  new  fronds  have 
begun  to  unfold.  The  temperature  found  to  answer  admirably  for  the  cool  species 
is  from  about  40^  to  50°  F.  during  winter.  For  the  several  other  tropical  species 
SO""  to  60""  F.  in  winter,  and  from  70°  to  80°  in  summer,  and  by  the  addition  of 
sun  heat  it  may  occasionally  rise  to  85°  and  90°. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  D.  Carmody^  EvansvUle.  This  I  presume  is  one  that  is  not  well  understood, 
the  cultivation  of  ferns  and  lower  order  of  creation,  but  we  have  got  to  progress, 
and  we  do  not  deny  the  beauty  they  present  mixed  with  cut  flowers.  We  have  got 
to  come  to  it  and  study  out  this  one  step  in  the  advancement  and  culture  of  ferns. 
I  want  to  hear  an  open  and  free  discussion  on  this  question. 

Mr,  HiU.  The  results  made  by  Mr.  Valandigham  confirms  my  own  observa- 
tion regarding  fern  spores.  I  notice  by  taking  a  clay  bank  subsoil,  and  if  found 
there  in  right  quantity  the  fern  spores  will  germinate  better  than  this  soil  contain- 
ing organic  matter.  We  make  a  mistake  by  putting  them  on  pete  and  soil  of  a 
like  nature. 

J.  D.  Carmody.  I  have  raised  some  nice  ferns.  I  took  a  soft,  half-burnt 
brick  and  spread  the  top  over  with  clay  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  the 
depth  of  about  one-half  inch,  and  set  the  brick  about  one-half  the  depth  in  the 
ground,  placing  in  a  warm  shady  place,  and  sprinkle  my  fern  spores  on  top  of  the 
clay,  keeping  a  uniform  condition  of  heat  during  the  summer,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  surface  was  well  covered  with  green  and  gray  ferns.  The  soft  brick 
draws  the  water,  and  by  keeping  moisture  there  and  the  same  condition  of  tempera^ 
ture  the  result  was  gratifying  indeed. 

Mr.  Valandigham,  All  these  ferns  require  a  long  time  to  come  up.  To  get 
good  ferns  you  have  to  keep  the  soil  clear  of  organic  matter,  and  lime  water  will 
do  that. 

Mr,  Carmody,    Would  not  lime  do  that? 

Mr,  Valandigham,    Yes.    There  is  organic  substance  in  water. 

President  Smart,  of  Purdue  University,  being  present,  was  invited  to  address 
the  Association,  and  responded  as  follows : 

Most  of  you  know  that  the  United  States  Government  has  recently  established 
an  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  in  the  various  States,  and  one  in  this  State 
at  Purdue  University.  The  purpose  of  this  Station  is  to  experiment  with  agri- 
culture and  growth  and  diseases  of  plants,  and  cultivation  and  diseases  of  ani- 
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mals.  There  ib  also  a  alight  intimation  that  we  may  experiment  in  floriculture ; 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  making  some  effort  in  that  direction.  There  are  three 
stages  in  the  development  of  a  country ;  first,  cutting  off  the  timber,  then  raising 
grains,  and,  lastly,  the  growing  of  tubers.  The  fact  you  are  exempt,  and  flori- 
culture is  reaching  the  top  end  of  the  ladder,  so  we  are  here  to  say  that  we  wish  to 
interpret  the  law  in  a  liberal  spirit.  We  have  green  houses,  and  we  aim  to  do 
better  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  We  have  a  man  in  that  position,  and  we  shall 
do  more  in  the  cause  of  floriculture.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  for  the  State, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  further  the  interest  which  has  called 
yon  here.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  Dr!  Stockridge,  who  is  general  director  of  the 
whole  affair,  I  will  introduce  him  to  you,  and  you  can  listen  to  him  for  a  short 
time.  I  promise  you  cooperation  and  every  effort  our  means  will  allow  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  floriculture,  and  I  assure  yon  there  is  no  science  that  is  more  refin- 
ing than  the  study  of  botany. 

Dr.  Stoekridgey  Purdue  UniveraUy.  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  any  great 
speech  before  yon.  However,  being  called  on,  I  will  speak  a  word  in  regard  to  what 
we  are  undertaking  at  the  Experimental  Station,  at  Lafayette.  First,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  interpret  the  law  of  Congress  in  a  liberal  way,  and  that  the 
principle  of  our  institution  for  Indiana  is,  first,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  products 
of  the  agricultural  community.  Whatever  estimate  may  be  placed  on  floriculture 
it  has  made  eminent  proof  already  of  its  value.  It  is  certainly  that  branch  of 
agriculture  from  which  every  man,  woman  or  child  is  capable  of  deriving  most 
comfort,  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  all  second  my  claim 
that  the  evergreen  and  American  flowers  are  typical  of  breath  and  beauty,  and  of 
our  American  life.  This  law  of  Congress  which  established  our  institution  in  In- 
diana we  interpret  to  include  floriculture  and  horticulture,  which  we  propose  to 
introduce  at  the  institution.  You  would  like  to  know  what  we  propose  to  do,  and 
how  we  propose  to  accomplish  this  work.  We  are  exerting  ourselves  to  the  best  to 
aid  the  agricultural  community  in  every  way  possible.  We  are  paid  for  that  and 
we  are  going  to  do  it.  In  any  way  you  believe  we  can  assist  you  in  your  work  we 
are  there,  ready  and  willing  to  do  so.  You  are  all  of  you  experimenters,  but  the 
individual  cultivator,  on  his  farm  or  in  the  house,  is  not  equipped  as  we  are  there. 
We  will  help  yon  overcome  these  obstacles,  and  all  we  ask  is  for  you  to  tell  us 
what  you  need.  We  are  sending  out  our  Bulletin  to  everyone  who  requests  them. 
If  you  will  send  us  your  name  the  Bulletin  will  reach  you  every  month,  and  im- 
mediately on  publication.  We  aim  to  develop  new  varieties  of  flowers,  and  take 
up  certain  branches  of  industry  and  more  thoroughly  develop  them.  We  shall 
take  up  certain  kinds  of  seeds  and  give  them  proper  tests.  It  is  found  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  seed  on  the  market  are  adulterated,  and  have  lost  their 
virtue  in  the  growth  of  old  seed.  No  body  ever  heard  of  old  seed  on  the  market, 
nevertheless  some  of  them  are.  Many  of  them  lose  their  vitality  by  age.  We 
can  be  of  much  assistance  to  you  in  this  respect.  We  will  send  them  to  you  and 
tell  yon  what  percentage  or  how  many  in  a  hundred  will  germinate.  These  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  aim  to  be  a  help  to  you  in  floriculture  and  horti- 
culture of  Indiana.    Whenever  you  meet  an  obstacle  you  can  not  overcome  we 
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want  to  help  jou.  Whether  we  will  succeed  or  fail  we  will  report  resalte.  If  we 
fail  we  will  ask  jour  help. 

J,  D.  Oarmody.  This  society  extends  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  from  Purdue 
University.  This  society  has  heen  a  benefit  to  the  florists  of  Indiana.  We  haye 
grown  rapidly  in  numbers,  with  a  prospect  of  increasing  all  the  time.  I  am  glad 
you  have  come  to  our  assistance,  and  recognize  us  as  a  body  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention. 

Dr.  Stoekridge,  If  the  Secretary  will  hand  me  a  copy  of  the  names  of  your 
members  I  will  have  them, placed  on  our  mailing  list,  and  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Bulletin  regularly  each  month  as  soon  as  published. 

M.  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Haute,  addressed  the  society  on 

"violets,  their  CUIiTURE  AND  DISEASES." 

Since  acquainting  the  Secretary  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  an  able  ar- 
ticle has  appeared  in  the  American  Florist  from  the  pen  of  a  Milwaukee  grower, 
which  so  fully  covers  the  ground  as  to  cultivation,  and  is  also  so  in  accord  with  my 
own  experience,  I  will  pass  this  division  of  the  subject  with  only  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions. In  relation  to  soils  most  suitable,  having  tried  several  with  varying  re- 
sults, am  satisfied  a  heavy  loam  is  the  best,  by  this  I  mean  one  which  will  not  bake 
or  crack,  though  the  sdmizture  of  sand  be  very  slight  As  to  the  method  of  grow- 
ing, I  do  not  believe,  as  far  north  as  we  are,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  them  in  frames, 
either  with  or  without  fire  heat,  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  clean  the  plants  properly,  or  gather  the  flowers  with  any  degree  of  regular- 
ity. Give  them  bench  room  near  the  glass  in  a  house  by  themselves,  where  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  under  perfect  control.  I  have  found  them  to  thrive  best 
when  kept  about  ten  degrees  above  freezing  at  night,  and  on  sunny  days  maintain- 
ing as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  without  chilling  the  plants.  The  small 
grower  who  requires  but  a  few  each  day  for  his  own  work,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
save  money  by  buying  of  a  brother  florist  who  raises  them  in  large  quantity,  or  of 
pome  commission  house,  rather  than  undertake  to  raise  a  few  in  sash,  or  in  a  house 
with  other  plants. 

Of  the  disease  to  which  the  violet  is  subject  much  has  been  written  during  the 
past  year,  but  I  have  failed .  to  see  any  cause  assigned  that  was  not  disproved  by 
the  practice  of  other  growers  in  different  localities,  methods  which  in  the  one  case 
resulted  in  failure,  in  the  other  proved  successful. 

So  serious  has  this  disease  become,  many  large  growers  have  entirely  aban- 
doned their  cultivation,  and  it  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Seibricht,  of  New  York, 
offered  a  reward  of  $100  to  anyone  who  would  solve  the  problem,  and  notwith- 
standing many  writers  have  given  their  experience  with  the  pest,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced theories  and  surmises  as  to  its  cause,  I  still  have  to  learn  that  any  of  them 
have  drawn  on  friend  Seibricht  for  the  reward.  The  true  solution  may  be  as  far 
in  the  future  as  ever,  but  in  a  visit  not  long  since  to  Mr.  John  Cook,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  he  was  able  to  show  results,  the  fruit  as  he  believes  of  careful  thought,  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  which  it  seemed  to  me  would  be  of  interest  to  violet  grow- 
ers to  know. 
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It  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Cook  was  the  originator  of  that  charming  yarietj, 
Marie  Looisei  which  was  first  placed  on  the  market  in  1872,  and  he  now  has  two 
new  Tarieties,  the  rose-colored  Mad  Mil  left,  offered  last  spring,  and  another  a  sport 
from  Swanlej  White,  which  he  calls  Robert  Garret,  not  yet  disseminated.  In 
color  this  resembles  Neapoloton,  but  its  promise  of  supremacy  is  in  the  great  size  of 
the  flowers.  The  original  stool,  as  seen  in  January  a  year  ago,  literally  bristled 
with  buds,  while  one  fully  expanded  flower  measured  one  and  one-eight  inches  in 
diameter  by  actual  measurement.  Mr.  Cook  grows  about  120  sash  of  violets  an- 
nually, and  a  varied  experience  of  forty  years  in  their  care,  coupled  with  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  his  plants  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  would  seem  to  show 
that  whether  his  theory  is  correct  or  not,  his  practice  brings  success.  He  stated 
that  the  disease  appeared  with  him  about  ten  years  ago,  Marie  Louise,  which  he 
had  then  been  cultivating  about  eight  years,  being  so  much  affected  as  to  become 
practically  valueless.  The  plants  of  this,  so  badly  affected  that  season,  were  grown 
on  his  lowest  bottom  land,  the  disease  showing  itself  about  Augunt  1,  previous  to 
which  the  stools  had  been  very  large  and  fine.  The  following  season,  having  some 
planted  in  frames  for  summer  growth  on  his  highest  land,  he  noticed  early  in  Sep- 
tember that  the  stools  under  the  sash  rests,  or  bars  of  the  frame,  were  clean  and 
healthy,  while  those  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  were  badly  affected  with 
the  disease.  At  first  he  thought  this  was  the  result  of  shade,  observation  in  an- 
other line  tending  to  confirm  him  in  this  conclusion,  and  this  was  the  pear  blight. 
Among  his  fruit  trees  was  a  row  of  pears,  west  of  which  ran  a  row  of  large  ever- 
greens. Both  rows  were  at  such  an  angle  as  to  cause  a  complete  shade  to  cover  the 
pears  from  eleven  o'clock  through  the  day.  Every  tree  so  shaded  was  free  from 
blight,  while  trees  at  either  end  of  the  row  in  the  full  sunlight  were  much  diseased ; 
but  .to  return  to  the  violets.  Careful  and  patient  watching  convinced  him  it  was 
not  th^  shade  that  prevented,  but  the  dew  that  caused  the  mischief,  and  his  theory 
is  this :  The  same  fever  producing  agency — be  it  what  it  may — which  will  bring  a 
strong  man  down  when  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  dews  and  miasmatic 
influences  of  the  night  air,  is  the  producing  agent  of  the  disease  in  the  violet. 
The  drop  of  dew  on  the  leaf  exposed  to  an  August  sun  evaporates,  leaving  what- 
ever there  may  be  of  poison  in  a  concentrated  form  on  the  leaf.  Acting  on  this 
theory,  he  plants  all  his  violets  for  summer  growing  in  narrow  beds,  and  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  signs  of  dew,  covers  them  by  stretching  water-proof  fibre  cloth  on 
frames  so  prepared  as  to  keep  the  cloth  well  above  the  plants,  thus  securing  a  cir- 
culation of  air.  This  covering  is  carefully  removed  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
process  gone  through  with  each  day  until  they  are  housed  in  winter  quarters. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory,  as  the  cause,  the  cure  with  him  seems 
to  be  effectual,  as  plants  grown  near  the  others  and  given  the  same  treatment  in 
every  way,  save  in  the  matter  of  night  covering,  are  badly  diseased.  We  are  apt 
to  look  upon  long  continued,  intelligent  and  successful  methods  as  proof  of  the 
system  followed,  and  if  any  of  our  violet  growers  desire  to  test  this  method  for 
themselves,  and  should  it  prove  as  effectual  with  others  who  have  been  troubled 
^ith  the  disease,  as  with  Mr.  Cook,  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
lecieve  Mr.  Seibricht's  check  for  $100. 
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DISCUSSION. 

President  Oarmody.  It  is  an  excellent  paper,  and  toaches  a  place  near  the 
heart,  for  there  is  nothing  in  floriculture  nearer  the  heart  than  the  sweet-scented 
violet.  That  is  the  helief  of  everj  florist.  To  the  person  whose  olfactory  organs 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  scent  of  this  rare  flower  the  beauty  to  him  is 
more  than  fragrance.    Let  us  hear  an  animated  discussion  on  this  theme. 

Anthony  Wiegand,  Indianapolis,  I  have  not  had  much  experience  on  that 
point.    I  will  say,  however,  that  I  have  raised  a  few  fine  plants  in  pots. 

jr.  D.  Oarmody.  1  have  a  house  in  which  I  aim  to  plant  violets  and  carna- 
tions ;  it  is  nine  or  ten  feet  wide.  The  glass  used  is  three  feet  in  solid  sash.  I 
aim  to  plant  early  and  put  them  in  the  side  that  is  covered  with  sash,  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  sunlight.  I  think  I  can  grow  violets  on  that  side 
and  carnations  on  the  back  side.  It  is  a  go  between  a  cold  frame  and  a  green- 
house.    . 

M.  A.  Huntj  Terre  Hauti.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  growing  violets  whether  they  have  been  troubled  with  disease.  Oar 
friends  at  Purdue  have  agreed  to  help  us  out  of  our  troubles.  If  any  one  has 
been  troubled  in  that  way  I  would  like  to  hear  a  report.  I  have  raised  them  for 
ten  years,  and  never  have  had  disease  among  them ;  they  take  care  of  themselves 
pretty  much.  You  recollect,  perhaps,  of  some  articles  being  written  where  the 
writers  maintained  that  disease  was  caused  by  weakness  of  the  plant  coming 
through  the  winter.  This  theory  is  disproved  by  my  theory  as  well  as  othera.  I 
have  not  changed  my  stock  for  ten  years,  and  have  not  experienced  any  bad  re- 
sults. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    EXHIBITION— DISCUSSION. 

WiUiam  Langstaff^  Indianapolis.  A  chrysanthemum  show  at  Indianapolis  pays 
some  and  some  it  does  not  pay.  The  florists  of  this  city  have  the  bulk  of  the  work 
and  hardship  in  getting  it  up.  Now,  if  there  are  any  means  whereby  this  work 
could  be  made  interesting  to  those  in  the  rural  districts  and  induce  them  to  take  it 
up,  then  it  would  be  much  better  for  Marion  County.  Last  year  that  show  was 
principally  made  up  by  Marion  Couuty  florists,  and  then  you  gentlemen  come 
here  and  take  our  premiums  from  us  and  leave  iis  to  clean  up  the  room,  which  is 
about  all  we  get.  [Laughter.]  I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  chrysanthemum  show 
at  Indianapolis  is  a  very  worthy  display,  and  locates  in  the  mind  of  every  lover 
of  the  flower  a  disposition  to  grow  it.  It  is  something  we  all  want  to  do.  While 
you  take  away  the  premiums  you  don't  take  away  the  sales  of  chrysanthemums  at 
Indianapolis.  Our  sales  have  been  good,  and  we  attribute  it  to  this  show.  I  want 
it  increased  instead  of  decreased.    I  think  we  should  not  let  this  show  go  by. 

Chas.  Beiman.  As  regards  myself  I  am  favorable  to  this  show.  I  think  a 
chrysanthemum  show  will  create  a  demand  for  plants,  and  we  will  find  it  of 
much  benefit  to  us. 

E.  Q.  Hill.  Mr.  Langstaff  refers  to  the  rural  brethren,  he  only  got  hold  of 
one  end  of  the  string,  in  Marion  County.    If  he  were  at  Richmond  and  had  to  go 
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through  the  mud  to  get  to  the  car,  and  then  after  he  got  here  trouble  comes  in 
again  to  get  to  the  hall,  he  would  not  begrudge  anybody  the  premiums.  It  is  not 
a  small  matter  to  get  together  a  display  such  as  we  got  together  last  fall.  It  re- 
quires our  whole  force  of  eight  or  nine  men  quite  a  while  to  get  ready.  If  you 
don't  live  near  the  hall  it  is  somewhat  of  a  task  to  put  things  in  shape ;  still  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  step  backward  for  us  to  refuse  our  sujiport,  or  contribute 
to  the  chrysanthemum  show.  Yet  many  of  the  members  of  the  society  think  it  is 
a  good  deal  of  work  and  considerable  burden  in  the  outcome  and  does  not  justify 
the  labor  and  expense,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  fruits  which  come  to  us 
are  worth  all  this  trouble.  People  attend  the  chrysanthemum  show  who  never  saw 
flowers  to  love  them,  yet  they  go  there  and  are  easy  victims  of  ''  Flora'd  sweet 
wilds.''  I  do  not  want  to  force  this  on  the  society  if  they  don't  want  to  go  ahead 
and  help  found  and  perpetuate  this  show  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

J,  D.  Oarmody.  I  believe  the  chrysanthemum  show  has  brought  Indiana 
florists  to  the  present  state  of  interest,  and  it  ha;3  held  us  together,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  it  we  would  not  be  a  society  as  to-day.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  it  up. 

Mr.  Domer.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  show,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to 
keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Hunt  I  have  heard  it  intimated  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Society  in  conducting  these  shows,  the  liability  of 
which  there  is  of  a  failure  and  loss.  Mr.  Hill  has  stated  that  he  would  be  one  to 
guarantee  some  help.  I  wish,  Mr.  Pr&iident,  that  you  would  call  on  the  members 
here  and  see  how  many  would  stand  with  him  in  this  matter  as  suggested. 

Mr.  LangUaff.  I  move  you  first  that  we  have  «  chrysanthemum  show,  tind 
then  see  how  many  will  stand  up. 

W.  S.  Oordnrif  Florigt  U.  S.  Arsenal,  Indianapolis.  I  second  that  motion,  and 
I  will  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  am  a  Marion  County  member,  and  attrib- 
ute my  success  to  the  show.  It  is  a  good  thing  ;  it  brings  the  florists  not  only  of 
Indiana  together,  but  from  other  States.  Last  year  we  had  florists  from  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  places.  It  is  like  the  State  Fair,  and  is  where  the  culture  of 
new  plants  is  discussed.  Of  course,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  two  years  you  can 
not  say  that  it  has  been  a  success,  but  not  a  failure.  We  are  in  our  infancy  yet, 
and  if  we  will  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  together  for  the  show, 
we  will  make  a  success  of  it.  *'  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try,  again."  If 
we  give  up  for  little  failures  we  never  will  succeed.  Business  men  many  times 
start  out  at  first  with  a  big  load  on  their  shoulders,  but  through  perseverance  they 
overcome  these  obstacles,  but  if  they  give  up  under  these  difficulties  they  are  gone. 
I  want  us  to  have  this  show  right  along,  it  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year. 

Mr.  HilL  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  it  was  a  failure  the  first  year,  it  was  a 
success.  We  had  a  good  exhibit  of  chrysanthemums,  which  were  admired  by 
friends  from  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  it  is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure 
to  meet  florists,  not  only  from  Indiana,  but  from  other  States.  I  wish  Richmond 
was  large  enough  to  hold  this  show,  I  would  invite  you  there.  If  we  go  into  this 
matter  and  don't  succeed,  the  Society  should  pay  the  deficits,  and  not  ask  five  or 
six  men  to  do  it. 
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• 

jD.  W.  Cox,  In  caae  the  society  would  not  shoulder  the  reBponsibilty  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  ask  half  a  dozen  men  to  assume  it  Every  member  of  the  sociely 
should  guarantee  to  share  the  responsibility  alike. 

John  Hartje,  I  am  in  fayor  of  holding  another  chrysanthemum  show  this  year. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  hold  a  chrysanthemum  exhibition  in  1889. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  LangstafT,  the  following  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  viz. :  E.  G.  Hill,  Bichmond ;  J.  D.  Carmody,  Evana- 
ville ;  Henry  Bieman,  Indianapolis;  D.  W.  Cox,  Crawfordsville ;  W.  H.  Lawrence, 
Brightwood  ;  Fred.  Domer,  Lafayette ;  Mr.  Law,  Shelbyville. 

Mr.  HiU,    Will  this  committee  designate  the  amount  of  premiums? 

Preddent  Oarmody,  That  will  be  left  to  their  discretion.  If  the  society 
chooses  to  limit  the  amount  of  premiums,  here  would  be  a  good  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wiegand.  It  is  too  early  to  talk  about  premiums,  it  is  nine  months  ahead 
of  time.    The  premiums  should  be  carefully  considered. 

W.  H.  Lawrence  addressed  the  society  on 


"beautifying  home  grounds." 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  the  members  and  friends  of  this  soci- 
ety that  it  is  my  pleasure  and  pride  to  do  anything  which  will  contribute  to  the 
true  prosperity  of  this  people.  The  interests  I  strive  to  promote  are  inseparably 
linked  with  the  more  material,  though  no  more  real,  interests  represented  in  this 
paper.  I  shall  content  myself  then  with  a  few  general  thoughts  that  are  at  least 
kindred  to  the  text  that  I  have  chosen.  I  express  these  thoughts  in  a  plain  way  and 
believe  that  they  are  so  important  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view 
by  the  people  of  this  State. 

It  is  our  desire  and  aim  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  every  reader  of  this 
paper  that  each  and  every  ornamental  tree  that  has  been  planted,  each  flower  that 
is  now  resting  in  its  winter's  bed  and  each  vine  or  shrub  that  has  found  a  place  at 
the  old  home,  helps  to  bind,  with  a  firmer  grasp,  the  cords  of  union  and  love  for 
that  home.  No  one  can  make  the  home  of  childhood,  or  any  other  home,  too 
happy  or  too  attractive.  To  a  certain  extent  there  is  a  warmth  of  soul  awakened 
by  the  interest  the  farmer  or  the  man  of  the  city  or  the  town  takes  in  adorning  the 
surroundings  of  his  home,  that  afiects  each  member  of  the  family  toward  the 
others. 

For  years  I  have  heard  the  doctrine  preached  that  this  world  is  all  a  wilder> 
ness.  Such  may  be  the  case  in  isolated  instances  (take  those  who  have  lived  along 
the  Yuma  desert,  at  our  western  frontier  as  an  example)  where  men  and  women 
live  and  die  with  little  or  no  knowledge  derived  from  the  beautiful  things  of  this 
earth. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  their  homes  as  near  a  reflection  of 
nature  as  they  possibly  can.  Every  house,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  be  a  place 
where  loveliness  in  every  shade  and  form  is  made  a  patent  influence  in  monldlng 
and  harmonizing  the  family  circle.    Plenty  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  outside  and 
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floweiB  inside,  with  an  anited  admiration  for  the  same,  by  all  of  the  members  of 
the  household ,  will  make  them   united  in  everything  else.     In  such  spots  are 
found  more  congenial  families  than  anywhere  else. 
Some  good  poet  once  said : 

"  Make  yonr  home  beautiful,  bring  to  it  flowers, 

Plant  them  around  you  to  bud  and  to  bloom ; 
Let  them  give  life  to  your  loneliest  hours, 

Let  them  bring  light  to  enliven  your  gloom ; 
Make  your  own  world  one  that  never  has  sorrowed — 

Of  music,  and  sunshine,  and  gold  summer  air — 
A  home-world  whose  forehead  care  never  has  furrowed, 

And  whose  cheek  of  bright  beauty  shall  ever  be  fair. 


If  you  can  do  so,  oh !  make  it  an  Eden 
Of  gladness  and  beauty — remember  'tis  wise ; 

'Twill  teach  you  to  long  for  that  home  you  are  needing — 
That  heaven  of  beauty  beyond  the  blue  skies." 

In  catering  to  a  tasty  embellishment  of  home  surroundings  no  vast  amount  of 
wealth  is  at  all  necessary.  No  one  is  so  poor  but  what  they  can,  as  each  spring  re- 
turns, sow  a  bed  of  flower  seeds  or  buy  a  few  bulbs  and  vines  from  the  neighboring 
florist.  They  can  train  a  vine  or  plant  a  tree  if  they  try.  These  little  acts  can  be 
performed  at  spare  moments  with  the  expense  of  oilly  a  small  amount  of  time. 
To  the  beginner  I  would  not  advise  that  he  commence  by  laying  out  serpeptine 
walks  or  drives,  building  costly  rockeries  or  buying  rare  plants,  but  instead  go  to 
the  forest  and  bring  in  a  growth  of  vines,  plant  them  in  a  tasteful  manner,  mingle 
with  them  a  few  well  ordered  trees  from  the  neighboring  woods,  and,  with  the 
flower  beds  scattered  here  and  there,  there  will  be  an  attractiveness  that  will  help 
to  make  life  happy. 

Not  all  of  us  enter  into  the  love  and  cultivation  of  flowers  with  exactly  the 
right  spirit.  Sometimes  I  am  led  to  believe,  from  observation,  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  florists  who  do  not  cultivate  a  taste  for  flowers  only  for  the 
dollars  that  are  in  them.  In  other  words,  they  have  not  an  inborn  love  for  flowers. 
They  seem  as  though  they  do  not  care  whether  their  own  or  their  neighbors'  chil- 
dren become  jubilant  and  "  kick  up  their  heels  "  over  ^the  first  wild  flower  that 
bursts  it  petals  in  the  spring  or  not  Would  that  everybody  could  believe  that 
flowers  are  what  they  are  worth  in  themselves  instead  of  for  an  occasional  bouquet 
or  mantel  decoration. 

To  those  who  have  not  given  the  culture  of  the  flower,  shrub  and  vine  the 
proper  amount  of  study  we  say,  Commence  this  spring/  The  mode  of  planting, 
iraining,  trimming  and  general  cultivation  is  easily  learned  if  one  sets  about  his 
work  in  downright,  good,  hearty  earnest.  Write  to  the  seedsman,  florist  or 
nurseryman  (if  they  have  not  already  sent  their  catalogues),  and  they  will  mail 
publications  giving  hints,  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  readily  nnderstaad- 
ing  them.    In  any  good  agricultural,  horticultural  or  floricultural  journal  can  be 
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foand  weekly  and  monthly  installments  of  this  class  of  knowledge.  The  ladies 
of  these  households  I  allade  to  are  the  first  ones  to  take  the  initiatory  steps;  they 
ahoays  have  some  sense  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  things  in  their  relations  to  sur- 
rounding object;*,  which  are  inseparable  to  giving  a  pleasant  expression  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers,  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  many  of  the  small  towns  and  villages 
in  this  and  other  States,  where  home  surroundings  have  been  looked  after,  owe 
more  to  the  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers  that  embellish  their  grounds  than  to  the 
fancy  cottages  and  piles  of  brick  and  mortar.  It  is  economy  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  this  planting  and  ornamenting  the  front  dooryard,  and  every  far- 
sighted  person  will  look  upon  it  as  an  investment  that  will  pay  as  good  a  rate  of 
interest  as  money  put  out  in  any  other  form.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  a 
person  wishes  to  secure  a  fancy  price  for  anything  it  is  always  essential  that  they 
make  it  appear  attractive  —catch  the  eye  of  the  purchaser,  is  the  idea.  Looking 
at  the  subject  for  the  future  for  those  that  are  to  follow,  I  urge  the  reader  each 
year  to  plant  something  around  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  or  her  home,  and  culti- 
vate whatever  you  plant  for  your  own  pleasure  and  profit,  and  as  monnments  of 
your  regard  for  future  generations.  There  is  no  recreation  more  invigorating  and 
interesting  than  the  culture  of  these  flowers  and  shrubs ;  they  are  the  promoten 
of  health,  exercise,  pure  air  and  pleasant  emotions. 

When  one  is  making  his  garden  or  lawn  beautiful,  when  he  tastily  arranges 
the  same,  he  is  doing  good  to  others.  The  beauties  he  thue  creates  can  be  enjoyed 
by  his  family,  his  neighbors  and  the  stranger  that  passes.  Thus,  I  claim,  when  we 
beautify  our  outward  homes  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  enriching  others.  Some- 
times from  observation  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  love  for  the  beautiful  ia 
largely  a  matter  of  education,  and  as  I  gaze  upon  the  bare  front  yard,  and  the 
weedy  fence  corners,  I  am  led  to  exclaim  :  The  reason  these  people  have  so  little 
taste  for  home  adornment  is  because  they  never  had  anything  at  home  to  adorn. 
It  is  with  this  class  of  people  the  floriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  Indiana 
should  work. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  farmer,  after  he  has  read  this,  say :  **  I  don't  want  any 
crooked  walks  up  to  my  house — straight  ones  good  enough  for  me.  They'll  save 
me  and  the  old  woman  heaps  of  travel."  Another,  perhaps,  will  say:  *'Git  out 
with  flowers !  They  won't  bring  me  any  greenbacks.  Vve  got  a  family  to  keep." 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  farmer  ha.s  plenty  of  labor  to  perform ;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  wastes  more  time,  ten  times  over,  than 
would  take  to  beautify  their  front  yards,  and  make  them  a  model  of  grace  and 
loveliness.  They  owe  it  to  themselves  and  those  about  them,  and  if  they  would 
take  an  active  part  in  the  cultivation  of  that  love  of  the  beautiful,  their  families 
would  be  greatly  benefited. 

Again,  I  contend  that  the  front  view  of  very  many  of  our  homes  should  be 
made  beautiful  and  attractive,  by  so  doing  the  toil  incident  to  the  owner's  life,  will, 
at  least,  seem  lighter,  and  his  children  as  they  grow  up  will  bless  him  for  having 
caused  their  livej  to  bud  amidst  the  natural  objects  of  beauty.  Limit  the  ground 
and  well  develop  the  same;  extensive  lawns,  noted  only  for  their  barrenness,  is  a 
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grand  mistake.  Many  of  the  outward  portions  of  homes  in  the  east  are  orna- 
mented and  beautified  hy  the  mother  and  her  children,  and  the  same  can  be  done 
all  oyer  Indiana.  Ofttimes  their  work  ip  equal  to  that  performed  hy  some  landscape 
gardeners.  I  know  of  no  brighter  picture  of  American  home  life  than  a  thrifty, 
productive  farm,  surrounded  with  convenient  arrangements,  the  house  full  of  in- 
dustrious occupants,  and  a  neat  lawn  in  front,  embellished  with  dwarf  trees  and  a 
flower  garden  near  by  teeming  with  floral  beauty.  Make  the  labor  in  the  lawn  & 
delightful  recreation  rather  than  an  irksome  toil.  Learn  to  look  upon  your  trees, 
vines  and  plants  as  living  beings  and  watch  them  grow  and  undergo  changes.  A 
few  lessons  in  this  direction  will  cause  the  whole  family  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
same,  and,  eventually,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  substantial  and  innocent 
pleasure  therein,  which  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  strengthen  attachments  for 
home.  No  matter  what  way  you  look  at  it,  here  will  be  found  food  for  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement. 

No  matter  how  magnificent  may  be  the  farm  or  town  home,  pay  the  architect 
all  the  money  you  please,  and  the  home  will  not  be  what  it  should  be  if  the  front 
surroundings  are  neglected.  A  building  with  less  pretensions  in  structure  and 
architecture,  surrounded,  in  part,  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  judiciously  planted,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  much  preferable  home.  Anything  that  makes  the  front  of  a 
home  present  a  cosy  appearance  meets  my  views.  Climbers  trained  on  the  porch, 
grass  neatly  cut,  walks  clean,  and  the  rose,  lilac  and  other  bushes  and  shrubs  here 
and  there,  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  comfort  and  happines^s  within.  In  al- 
most every  instance  a  beneficial  influence  must  emanate  from  such  surroundings. 
When  the  day's  work  is  done  it  seems  to  me  as  though  there  is  more  pleasure  in  re- 
taming  to  a  home  like  this  than  one  with  a  wood  pile,  a  leach  for  making  soap, 
an  old  sled  or  two  and  cow  pens  and  chicken  coops  occupying  a  front  position,  and 
the  fence  comers  of  the  same  fillied  with  wild  mustard,  burdock  and  so  on.  This 
subject  furnishes  food  for  several  good-sized  volumes,  consequently  the  whole 
ground  can  not  be  reviewed,  as  I  would  like  to,  in  one  paper. 

Nature  has  given  the  average  farmer,  in  this  State,  at  least,  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  beautify  his  home  and  make  it  an  attractive  and  lovely  spot,  for  less 
capital  invested,  than  any  other  class  of  persons. 

In  my  travels  over  the  State,  very  often  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  absence 
of  beauty  in  the  little  enclosure  in  front  of  many  of  the  houses  in  town  and 
country  (this,  perhaps,  in  part,  is  the  cause  of  this  paper),  sometimes  called  front- 
door yards.  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  the  word  door-yard,  and,  as  one  of 
our  legislators  would  say,  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  lawn.  Doubtless, 
many  of  my  listeners  (and  readers  hereafter)  can  call  to  mind  a  farm  or  farms  of 
two  or  three  hundred  acres,  used  for  the  herds  and  flocks,  and  scarcely  one  foot  re- 
served near  the  home  for  the  family.  I  will  keep  on  the  outside  of  these  homes 
and  urge  that  there  be  more  lawns  where  the  forest  tree  can  stretch  out  its  long 
branches  to  meet  and  welcome  the  passer-by,  and  the  owner's  family  to  come  and 
ait  in  its  cool  shadows,  where  the  birds  of  the  forest  will  delight  to  make  their 
homes,  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young ;  where  the  vine's  low  rustling  leaf 
will  make  music  around  that  home. 
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I  insist  that  there  be  more  carpets  of  grass,  with  their  ground-work  of  green. 
Plant  here  and  there  the  pecena,  talip,  violet  and  other  flowers  in  the  rich  mold, 
and  nature  will  do  the  rest  while  the  good  wife  is  busy  with  other  cares;  the  san 
will  shine  upon  them,  and  the  showers  will  water  them  while  their  loved  owners 
are  wrapped  in  sleep.  Would  that  everybody  who  has  an  opportunity  could  view 
these  matters  in  the  same  light  that  I  see  them,  then  they  would  not  be  so  much 
neglected. 

Once  more  I  assert  that  nature  has  given  these  people  a  better  opportunity  to 
beautify  their  homes  and  make  them  attractive  with  flowers,  shrubs  and  vines, 
than  any  other  class  of  persons,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  any  of  you,  Mr. 
Florists,  would  gladly,  for  a  few  dollars,  "  rig  them  up  "  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner described. 

One  reason  for  this  paper,  on  this  ever  patriotic  day  is,  it  is  with  a  hope  thai 
some  sentence  or  word  may  be  dropped  that  may  lead  to  thought,  thence  to  actioB, 
in  elevating  the  tone  of  the  average  home  surroundings.  Nature's  drapery  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  study  by  every  one.  I  refer  to  the  climbers.  There  are  many  of 
them,  and  certainly  there  are  one  or  more  among  their  number  that  would  please 
the  eye  of  most  any  one.  If  properly  trained  they  will  change  the  home  of  ex- 
treme poverty  to  a  spot  attractive ;  they  will  hide  unsightly  objects  and  give  an 
appearance  of  cheerful  rusticity  to  all  that  part  of  the  home  where  they  are 
trained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  our  people  treat  these  little  ob- 
jects of  taste  with  too  much  disapprobation,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  should 
add  them  to  their  homes  for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and  children. 

If  any  one  has  no  appreciation  for  nature's  drapery  it  is  not  right  that  he 
should  mar  the  happiness  of  his  wife  or  his  children.  Heedless  indifference  often 
destroys  a  portion  of  the  happiness  that  ought  to  surround  a  home.  Men  still 
live,  move  and  have  a  sort  of  a  being,  who  laugh*  at  their  wives  and  daughters  for 
wasting  their*  precious  time  each  spring  cultivating  and  training  these  climbers 
and  flowers.  Abject  poverty  cdone  is  the  only  reason  I  can  now  assign  why  any  one 
is  justified  in  depriving  his  family  of  the  happiness  which  is  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  tasty  home  surroundings.  For  the  last  time  I  urge  that  those  who 
have  little  or  none  of  these  outside  adornments,  commence  this  spring  to  adorn 
your  grounds  in  some  way.  Your  home  and  everything  that  contributes  to  its 
happiness  concerns  the  owner  thereof  espeetotty,  but  at  the  same  time  when  a  tree 
or  vine  is  planted  look  to  the  future,  and  see  that  the  view  is  not  obstructed. 

To  some  present  this  may  seem  to  be  a  dry  subject,  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  my  *'  say  "  on  this 
subject.  I  expect  to  keep  on  with  the  good  work.  I  was  kindly  invited  by  yoar 
worthy  Secretary  to  say  something,  and  I  chose  the  subject  above  alluded  to  be- 
cause I  have  seen  so  much  that  does  not  meet  my  views  of  home  adornment  and 
beauty  from  an  outside  standpoint.  It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  thank  yoa 
cordially  for  your  kind  attention,  hoping  that  it  may  be  among  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  for  all  of  us  to  gather  under  this  roof  one  year  hence,  in  increased 
numbers,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the  realisation  of 
our  promises  and  expectations. 

Adjourned  to  10  A.  m. 
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8ATUBDAY  MORNING  SBBBION. 

President  Carmody  called  the  Society  to  basinesB  at  the  hoar  designated. 

J,  D.  Carmody.  This  committee  on  the  chrysanthemnm  show  should  meet  in 
March,  on  call  of  the  Secretary,  and  send  out  circulars  that  the  fall  show  would  be 
held  as  usual,  and  invite  hearty  cooperation,  stating  that  a  premium  list  would  be 
prepared  and  forwarded  the  last  of  July. 

Mr.  Cox.    That  premium  list  should  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

K  O.  HiiL  We  are  all  "interested  in  this  show.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
premium  oflfored  for  plants  grown  on  the  English  plan,  it  would  be  interesting,  and 
premiums  on  bush  plants.  We  should  offer  premiums  on  cut  chrysanthemums 
with  stems  three  feet  long ;  to  do  this  we  should  have  an  understanding  that  an 
early  meeting  is  necessary.  I  expect  this  committee  would  be  authorized  to  cor- 
respond with  Cincinnati  men  and  arrange  for  that  show  to  come  either  a  week 
earlier  or  a  week  later  than  ours. 

J.  D.  Carmody.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  get  along  with  one  meeting  of 
the  committee.  If  we  can  haye  it  early  and  perfect  arrangements,  it  might  then 
be  left  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Berierman.    We  should  have  a  meeting  at  the  Buffalo  oonyention. 

Mr.  HilL    We  should  have  the  premium  list  out  next  month. 

John  Hartje*  There  is  another  thing  we  should  suggest  to  that  committee, 
that  if,  that  all  plants  should  be  on  a  single  stem. 

The  Ck>mm]ttee  on  President's  Address,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lawrence,  sebmitted  the  following  report : 

Oentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Floruts*  Society : 

We,  your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  President  Carmody's  address,  beg 
leaver  to  report  that  we  have  examined  the  same  and  find  that  it  is  an  excellent 
paper  in  many  respects. 

We  heartily  endorse  this  sentence :  "  Make  the  presence  of  flowers  a  neces- 
sity to  the  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  society."  We  quote  it  because  we  fear  some 
brother  florist  might  have  overlooked  it  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  Don't  forget 
it.  Establishing  horticultural  societies,  "  instituting  f sequent  flower  shows,"  and 
**  cultivating  the  love  of  flowers  among  the  masses  "  meets  our  heartiest  approval. 
We  also  heartily  endorse  the  President  when  he  says  the  people  at  large  should  be 
educated  into  a  fondness  for  flower  growing:  "Teach  children  the  culture  of 
plants,  and  as  they  grow  up  flowers  will  be  a  necessity  to  their  more  perfect  enjoy- 
ment "  is  a  noble  sentiment,  and  your  committee  hope  every  florist  in  Indiana  will 
keep  the  sentiment  foremost  in  his  mind. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  meet  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  and  make  arrangements  to  have  a  floral  display  in  con- 
nection with  the  summer  meeting. 

84— AoR. 
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The  Committee  on  Memorials  reported  the  following : 

RESOLUnOKS  OF  RESPEOT. 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  loss  we  have  sastained  by  the  decease  of  our  friends 
and  associates,  Henry  Hilker  and  Miss  Christine  Dorner,  and  of  the  still  heavier 
loss  sustained  by  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  them ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved f  That  it  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  to  say  that 
in  regretting  their  removal  from  our  midst  we  mourn  for  those  who  were,  in  every 
way,  worthy  of  our  respect  and  regard. 

Beaolvedj  That  we  sincerely  condole  with  the  families  of  the  deceased  on  the 
dispensation  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  afiSict  them,  and 
commend  them  for  consolation  to  Him  who  orders  all  things  for  the  best,  and 
whose  chastisements  are  meant  in  mercy. 

Resolved,  That  this  heartfelt  testimonial  of  onr  sympathy  and  sorrow  be  for- 
warded to  the  families  of  our  departed  fii«rKl<<  by  liie  secretary  of  this  meeting. 

E.  a.  Hill, 
John  Hartje, 
M.  A.  Huirr. 

OommiiUe. 

Fred  Domer.  I  wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  myself  and  family  for  the  sym- 
pathy yon  have  given  us  in  our  sore  affliction,  the  loss  of  our  daughter,  and  for 
the  beautiful  emblem  of  flowers  presented. 

E,  0,  Hill,  Richmond.  I  know  you  appreciate  our  sympathy  in  your  bereave- 
ment and  our  hearts  were  deeply  touched.  I  can  say  the  death  of  your  daughter 
touched  my  heart  as  it  never  has  been  touched.  My  heart  went  out  in  sympathy 
to  your  wife  and  family  in  your  affliction,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
society  shared  with  me  in  giving  that  same  sympathy  in  this  your  sad  affliction. 
We  appreciate  the  kindness  of  heart  and  valued  service  your  daughter  rend^^  to 
this  society  last  year  and  year  before.  She  was  dear  to  us  on  account  of  her  will- 
ingness and  honesty  in  working  for  the  best  interest  ot  the  Indiana  Florists  to 
make  our  exhibitions  a  success.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  contributed  more 
than  your  daughter  did  to  the  success  of  those  exhibitions. 

W.  H.  Lawrence  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricultnie. 

The  query  box  was  again  opened,  and  found  to  contain  the  following : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  President  Carmody  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  de- 
sign for  the  Indiana  Florists,  as  an  emblem  of  the  society,  to  be  used  for  letter  heads 
of  the  asBsociation. 

Third  Questum,  ''  What  is  the  best  method  of  labeling  plants  placed  on  benches?  ** 

DISCTJSSION. 

J.  D,  Carmody,  We  want  to  adopt  some  uniform  method,  so  anyone  can  go 
into  a  green  house  and  keep  the  run  of  the  plants.  This  way  of  some  labeling 
one  way,  while  others  adopt  different  methods  does  not  work  altogether  satisfactory. 

Wm,  Q,  Berterman.  This  is  an  important  matter,  and  one  in  which  all  florists 
are  interested.  I,  therefore,  move  that  this  question  be  laid  before  the  National 
Association,  and  see  if  some  definite  plan  can  be  agreed  upon. 
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J.  D.  Carmody.  I  find  the  greatest  trouble  among  florists  is  they  don't  label  at 
either  end  of  the  bench.  And  really,  when  yon  come  to  the  nicety  of  it,  it  is  best 
to  label  every  plant ;  if  you  are  going  to  sell  you  have  to  label  any  way.  Often- 
times you  have  to  stop  when  you  are  busy,  to  label,  when  if  you  have  them  done 
you  are  all  right. 

Mr,  Beriermam     How  about  propagating,  would  you  label  every  plant? 

Mr.  Valandigham,    Yes,  every  plant,  then  there  will  be  no  mistakes  occurring. 

Fourth  Qiustion,  "  Why  are  plants  taken  from  State  institutions  and  conserv- 
atories for  public  receptions,  when  they  should  be  in  good  condition  at  all  times? '' 

DiacuasiON. 

W,  O.  Berierman.  In  the  last  year  or  two  the  practice  is  to  take  out  plants  at 
the  State  institution  conservatory  to  public  receptions  in  the  city.  When  people 
come  to  this  conservatory  the  florists  are  expected  to  have  the  plants  in  good  con- 
dition ;  how  can  we  expect  to  do  this  when  they  take  out  plants  to  those  receptions 
and  have  them  spoiled  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  wrong  for  the  State  to  furnish  plants  for  private  parties.  Does 
this  practice  extend  outside  of  State  officials? 

Mr.  Berierman.  Yes ;  at  Tomlinson  Hall  they  had  them  at  the  inauguration, 
and  other  receptions.  I  suggest  that  we  recommend  that  florists  should  not  take 
plants  out  of  the  State  conservatories  for  any  occasion  outside  of  institution  pur- 
poses. 

J.  D.  Carmody  oflered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  the  Society  of  Indiana  Florists  protest  against  the  practice  of 
taking  specimen  plants  from  the  State  Conservatory  for  public  and  private  decora- 
tion ;  for  the  reason  these  plants  should  be  always  an  attraction  in  the  public  con- 
servatories and  are  expected  to  be  in  fine  condition,  and  are  more  or  less  injured 
by  being  removed  from  natural  growing  places.  This  protest  is  in  compliance  with 
the  opinions  of  florists  who  have  these  plants  in  charge. 

"  Why  are  cyclamen  not  fragrant  in  this  country,  while  they  are  in  the  old 
country  ?" 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  have  found  cyclamen  fragrant  in  this  country.  All  are  fra- 
grant in  Europe.  I  have  been  told  by  travelers  that  in  Australia  no  flowers  are 
fragrant. 

Mr,  Bertermann.  If  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  builds  a  hall  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  I  think  this  association  should  appoint  a  member  to  assist  in  su- 
perintending it. 

The  following  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  President : 

E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond;  B.  L.  Auger,  Fort  Wayne;  J.  D.  Carmody,  Evans- 
ville ;  Charles  Kieman,  Indianapolis ;  Lawrence  Heinl,  Terre  Haute. 

The  exhibition  in  the  room  adjoining  the  meeting  room  was  quite  attractive, 
and  contained  some  excellent  plants  and  cut  blooms. 

Plants  by  Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. — A  beautiful  Amaryllis  and  one  stand- 
ard Azalea  covered  with  fine  blooms ;  also  some  excellent  cut  blooms  of  new  rose, 
Madame  Hoste,  and  other  varieties. 
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Anthony  Weigand,  Indianapolis. — Some  fine  Cimararies,  Azalea  and  Indicaa. 
Jens.  Larsen,  Indianapolis. — Some  fine  bedding  plants. 
Mrs.  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis. — Begonias,  Lillium  Harridii,  etc 
Berterman    Bros.,  Indianapolis. — Azaleas,  Hyacinths  and   Rhododendrons, 
selection  of  cut  flowers  and  photographs. 

Some  fine  Carnation  cut  blooms  by  Fred  Domer,  Lafayette. 
Some  fine  seedling  Carnations  by  Theodore  Bock,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Some  cut  Chrysanthemum  blooms  by  Mrs.  Henry  Hilker. 
Patent  ventilator  apparatus  by  J.  D.  Carmody,  Eyansville. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


W.  S.  Gordon Indianapolis. 

J.  A.  E.  Haugh Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Keeley Indianapolis. 

John  J.  Keller Indianapolis. 

Theodore  Bruckner Indianapolis. 

Qeo.  Youngerman Indianapolis. 

E.  L.  Williams Indianapolis. 

Ernst  Huckride Indianapolis. 

F.  C.  Huntington Indianapolis. 

Wm.  Langstaff IndianapoUs. 

John  Baker Indianapolis. 

Henry  Schwarz Germany. 

Ed.  Bissell Richmond. 

Henry  Michel St  Louis,  Mo. 

Julius  Joachami Indianapolis. 

M.  A.  Hunt. Terre  Haute. 

Bemie  A.  Fohl Indianapolis. 

J.  D.  Carmody Evansville. 

Henry  W.  Bieman Indianapolis. 

Wm.  Blackman '   - Eyansville. 

E.  G.  Hill Richmond. 

Henry  Rieman Connersrille. 

B.  L.  Augar Fort  Wayne. 

H.  FuUe Richmond. 

D.  W.  Taylor Indianapolis. 

£.  A.  Nielson Indianapolis. 

Wm.  Hack Ben  Davis. 

J.  Sidney  Stuart. Anderson. 

J.  A.  Evans Richmond. 

Jacob  Schulz « Louisville,  Ky. 

lif^w^ence^einl. ,.,.,..,., ,  ,  Terre  Qaiit?* 
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Geo.  W.  Doswell Fort  Wayne. 

Lorenx  Schwurtling Indianapolis. 

John  Q.  Heinl Terre  Haute. 

Charles  Bieman Indianapolis. 

Wm.  G.  Bert»rmann Indianapolis. 

Ed.  Bertermann Indianapolis. 

John  Bertermann Indianapolis. 

Anthony  Wiegand Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hilker Indianapolis. 

W.  H.  H.  Hoes , Indianapolis. 

John  Hartje Indianapolis. 

D.  W.  Cox Crawfordsville. 

T.  Hardesty Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  Larsen Indianapolis. 

Joseph  Heinl Jacksonville,  111. 

W.  H.  Lawrence Brightwood. 

Fred  Domer Lafayette. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bntcher Irvington. 

William  Hartje Indianapolis. 

A.  M.  Trozell Enightstown. 

W.  F.  Law Shelbyville. 

W.  O.  Foley Greensburg. 


INDIANA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Transactions  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1888.  Being 
the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  session,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Decem- 
ber 4,  5  and  6.  Also  the  proceedings  of  the  summer  meeting  held  at  Richmond, 
and  the  State  Fair  meeting.  Together  with  reports  from  local  societies,  vice  presi- 
dents' reports,  papers,  etc 

C.  M.  HOBBS, 

Secretary, 

OFFICEBS  OF  THE  INDIANA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  YEAR,  1888. 

President — Allen  Furnas,  Danville. 

Vice  President  Fourth  District — Jesse  C.  Stevens,  Centerville. 

Vice  President  First  District— Joseph  A.  Burton,  Mitchell. 

Vice  President  Second  District — A.  Glenn,  Ck)lumbus. 

Vice  President  Third  District — W.  A.  Workman,  Greencastle. 

Vice  President  Fifth  District— G.  W.  Grant,  Pulaski. 

Vice  President  Sixth  District— I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Secretary — C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport. 

Treasurer — Daniel  Coz,  Cartersbuig.      * 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  J.  W.  Billingsly,  Indianapolis. 
L.  B.  Custer,  Logansport. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  Greencastle. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS  AND  THE  COUNTIES  COMPOBING  THIEB  BESFBCTIVE  FRUIT 

DISTRICTS. 

First  District, — Joseph  A.  Burton,  Vice  President.  Crawford,  Daviess,  Dubois 
Gibson,  Green,  Knox,  Lawrence,  Martin,  Orange,  Perry,  Pike,  Posey,  Spencer,  Sul- 
livan, Vanderburgh  and  Warrick. 

Second  District. — A.  Glenn,  Vice  President.  Bartholomew,  Brown,  Clark,  Dear- 
born, Decatur,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jennings,  Ohio,  Rip- 
ley, Scott,  Switzerland  and  Washington. 

Third  District,— Yf ,  A.  Workman,  Vice  President.  Boone,  Clay,  Clinton,  Foun- 
tain, Hendricks,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owen,  Parke,  Putnam,  Tippecanoe, 
Vermillion,  Vigo  and  Warren. 
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Fomih  IHslricL—J.  C.  SteyenSi  Vice  President.  Blackford,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Qrant,  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Henry,  Howard,  Jay,  Johnson,  Madison,  Marion, 
Bandolpb,  Bush,  Shelby,  Tipton,  Union  and  Wayne. 

Ftftk  DigtncL—^.  W.  Grant,  Vice  President.  Benton,  Cass,  Carroll,  Fulton, 
Jasper,  Laporte,  Marshall,  Newton,  Porter,  Pulaski,  Starke,  St.  Joseph  and  White. 

Sixth  DUiiHcL^L  D.  G.  Nelson,  Vice  President.  Adams,  Allen,  Dekalb,  Elk- 
hart, Huntington,  Kosciusko,  Lagrange,  Miami,  Noble,  Steuben,  Wabash,  Wells 
and  Whitley. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDIANA  HORTICULTURAL  80CIBTY. 

1.    This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  **  Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 

2«  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice  Presidents  (who  shall  be 
elected  one  from  each  Fruit  District,  and  by  virtue  of  their  election,  members 
without  fee  for  the  time  for  which  they  are  chosen),  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  £z* 
ecutive  Committee  of  three. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  in  his  absence  the  Vice  Presidents,  in  their  order,  shall  perform  the  same 
duties. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  record  all  the  doings  of  the  Soqiety,  collate  and  pre- 
pare all  communications,  etc.,  for  the  public  press,  and  pay  over  all  money  re- 
ceived from  members,  or  otherwise,  to  the  Treasurer,  on  his  receipt ;  shall  receive 
and  answer  all  communications  addressed  to  the  Society ;  establish  and  maintain 
correspondence  with  all  local,  county,  district  and  State  Horticultural  Societies, 
and  secure  by  exchange  their  transactions,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aid  the  President, 
as  an  executive  officer,  in  the  dispatch  of  business  relating  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Society ;  preparing  and  publishing  circulars  and  notices  of  horticultural  and  sim- 
ilar meetings  of  general  interest,  and  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
an  abstract  of  the  matter  that  has  come  into  his  possession,  which,  with  its  ap- 
proval, shall  become  part  of  the  transactions  for  the  present  year. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society,  and  pay  out 
the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the  President. 

6.  The  officers  jshall  be  elected  separately  and  annually,  by  a  ballot  vote,  and 
hold  their  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

7.  The  object  of  the  Society  being  to  collect,  condense  aud  collate  informa- 
tion relative  to  all  varieties  of  fruits,  and  dispense  the  same  among  the  people, 
every  member,  except  the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  one  dollar 
a  year  for  the  purpOHe  of  publishing,  and  other  expenses:  Provided,  That  mem- 
bers of  local  Horticultural  Societies  may  become  members  by  paying  into  the 
treasury,  through  their  respective  local  organizations,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  each. 
Any  person  interested  in  horticulture  may  become  a  member  by  forwarding  to  the 
Treasurer  or  Secretary  the  fee  of  membership. 

8.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  transactions  of  the  society 
as  often  as  the  same  shall  be  published. 

9.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Executive  Committee  may  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  at  any  time  and  place  they  may  consider  advisable,  by  a  notice  of 
thirty  days  in  the  public  press. 
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10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Vice  President  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  society  upon  the  fruit  crop  in  his  respective  district^  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  as  may  seem  best  for  the  interests  and  advaDoements 
of  horticultural  knowledge  wilhin  said  district,  which  shall  be,  by  the  Secretary, 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  year  in  which  such  reports  are 
made. 

11.  This  society  shall  hold  its  annual  sessions  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  society  shall  designate  at  its  previoas 
meeting.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executiye  Committee  to  procure  rooms  and 
make  ail  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  society,  to  make  out  a 
programme  of  business  for  each  meeting,  and  attend  to  such  other  duties  as  the  so- 
ciety may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

12.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Horticulture,  five 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  officers  of 
the  society  to  be  officers  of  the  Board,  said  Board  to  meet  immediately  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Society,  and  afterwards  on  their  own  adjournment  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Horticulture  to  collect  horticultural  information,  and 
they  shall  be  authorized  to  employ  an  agent  or  agents  to  visit  different  portions  of 
our  State  or  adjoining  States  to  collect  information  of  general  interest,  and  shall 
be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  for  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  said  agent 
or  agents,  when  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  needed,  and  said 
Board  shall  make  full  and  accurate  reports  of  their  proceedings,  with  all  horticul- 
tural information  collected,  to  the  Tegular  meeting  of  the  society. 

13.  By-laws  and  alterations  in  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
further  wants  of  the  society,  may  be  enacted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
at  any  regular  session. 

MEMBEBSHIP. 

HOKOBAKT  MEMBERS. 

J.  M.  Smith Green  Bay,  Wis. 

H.  E.  Van  Deeman Washington,  D.  C 

T.  J.  Burrill Champaign,  IlL 

N.  Ohmer ' Dayton,  Ohia 

I.  D.  G.  Nelson Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

B.  T.  Brown Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Teas Carthage,  Mo. 

*Z.  S.Bagan Independence,  Mo. 

I.IFE  MEMBBBS. 

E.  Y.  Teas Dunrieth. 

Joseph  C.  Batliff Richmond. 

C.  M.  Hobbs Bridgeport 

Joe  A.  Burton Mitchell. 

Andrew  T.  Skanklin Wild  Cat 


*  Deceased. 
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ANNUAL  MEXBBBS. 

W.  H.  Rice Bainbridge. 

Prof.  J.  Troop Lafayette. 

A.  Qlenn Columbus. 

Daniel  W.  Bonk New  Boes. 

Meroer  Brown Spiceland. 

H.  M.  Simpson Vincennes. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Gonnett Madison. 

Will  E.  Stacy Lyons. 

Dr.  T.  v.  eifford Kokomo. 

O.  C.  Sterling Camden. 

Solomon  H.  Hayes Elizabethtown,  O. 

J.  L.  Frank New  Amsterdam. 

John  M.  Watson Mauckport 

W.  H.  Ragan Qreencastle. 

W.  A.  Workman Greencastle. 

T.  S.  Teas Spiceland. 

£ph.  Hodges Paragon. 

F.  R.  Holland Hope. 

Wallace  Ragan Fillmore. 

Homer  F.  Frost Edinbnrg. 

J.  S.  Van  Vleet Franklin. 

Prof.  W.  C.  LatU. Lafayette. 

John  Bird Raysville.^ 

M.  V.  Strickler Bogstown. 

J.  H.  Parks Bourbon. 

L.  B.  Custer Logansport 

W.  C.  Bennett Scotland. 

H.  F.  Prill St  Omer. 

Wm.  Turley River  Vale. 

Sanford  Furry Indianapolis. 

8.  C  Himbrook Switz  City. 

L.  Yenowine Edwardsville. 

W.  C.  Reed Vincennes. 

LOCAL  SOCIETY  MEMBERS. 

HENDRICKS  COUNTY  S0CIET7. 

Dr.  Allen  Furnas Danville. 

&  H.  Frazier Danville. 

Daniel  Cox Cartersbuig. 

Wm.  Lietaman Clayton. 

Melville  Ensminger DanviUe. 

Dandridge  Tucker Danville. 

B.  H.  Carter Clayton. 


L 
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MONROE  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

J.  S.  Dinamore Bloomington. 

Qeo.  P.  Campbell Bloomington. 

L  Milt  Bodgers Bloomington. 

W.  M.  Bunger Bloomington. 

W.  M.  Fanner Bloomington. 

W.  B.  Farmer Bloomington. 

J.  8.  Johnson Bloomington. 

Samuel  Dinsmore Bloomington. 

Frederick  Fees Bloomin|;ton. 

Benjamin  Dann Bloomington. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

Alonzo  Tjrner Qreenfield. 

W.  B.  Walker Greenfield. 

J.  F.  Coffin Westland. 

H.  P.  Anderson Sagar  Creek. 

B.  F.  Stinger CharlotteBville. 

J.  E.  Henby Greenfield. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

Jacob  D.  Hampton Votaw. 

Benjamin  Stratton Bichmond. 

ThoB.  B.  Morris Bichmond. 

Daniel  Bulla Bichmond. 

John  T.  Morris Richmond. 

MiBS  Mary  Parry Richmond. 

Walter  S.  Ratlifi* Richmond. 

DELAWABE  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

Granville  Cowing. Muncie. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

A.  8.  Davis Westfield. 

MARION  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

J.  J.  W.  Billingsly Indianapolis. 

W.  B.  Flick Indianapolis. 

Franklin  Taylor Indianapolis. 

Peter  Raab Indianapolis. 

£.  A.  Eickhofi' Indianapolis. 

Sylvester  Johnson Irvington. 

lievi  Hill Irvington, 
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Wm.  Mustard Broad  Bipple. 

F.  Beeler Indianapolis. 

J.  G.  Eiogsburj Indianapolis. 

W.  H.  Lawrence Indianapolis. 

J.  H.  Vajen Indianapolis. 

J.  W.  Apple Oaklandon. 

GRANT  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

Snead  Thomas Marion. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

Morgan  Eean Mitchell. 

H.  G.  Carry Mitchell. 

J.  I.  Pope Mitchell. 

Ransom  Barton Mitchell. 

W.  F.  Sears Orleans. 

J.  H  MUler Mitchell. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

Marion  Barter Winchester. 

D.  £.  Hoffman Winchester. 

T.  M.  Riser Winchester. 

FLOYD  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

Edwin  Yenowine Edwardsyille. 

Martin  V.  Hanger Edwardsyille. 

Hector  Garrett Edwardsville. 

L.  Yenowine Edwardsyille. 

Jonathan  Beard New  Albany. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INDIANA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
HELD  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  DECEMBER  4,  5  AND  6, 1888. 

FIRST    DAY. 

At  2  P.  M.  Taesdaj  the  Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Famas,  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  deliyer  his  annual  address. 

president's  address. 
Fellow  Members: 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  successful  year  to  fruit  growers  just 
drawing  to  a  close.  With  the  exception  of  late  frost  in  some  localities  which  in- 
jured the  strawberry  crop,  we  haye  had  as  near  a  year  of  uniyersal  success  as  we 
eyer  meet  in  Indiana.  The  grape  was  almost  entirely  free  from  rot  and  the  apple 
from  speck.  This  year  the  old  Vanderyer  Pippin  seems  to  haye  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life.    Eyen  the  yellow  Bellflower  made  partial  amends  for  a  long  abuse  of  oonfi- 
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dence.  White  Winter  Pearmain  and  Winesap,  where  not  too  crowded,  gave 
smooth  frnit ;  and  Famuae,  so  popular  with  our  northern  neighbors,  this  year  pat 
on  Michigan  airs,  and  showed  its  handsome,  rnddj  face  free  from  scab  or  scar. 

The  labors  of  the  society  the  past  year  we  feel  have  not  been  in  vain.  On 
March  Slst  I  visited,  by  invitation,  Bloomlngton,  and  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Monroe  County  Horticultural  Society,  with  encouraging  prospects,  and  obtained 
nine  new  members  of  our  State  Society.  Thoee  of  you  who  attended, our  last  State 
Fair  will  remember  the  very  creditable  exhibit  of  this  Society,  and  we  believe  the 
only  county  exhibition  of  fruits  there.  The  character  of  the  frnit  showed  at  a 
glance  the  adaptation  of  Monroe  County  to  fruit  growing,  and  especially  the  apple. 
We  most  sincerely  hope  that  these  members  will  stay  with  us  and  bring  along 
others  with  them. 

BUMMEB  MSETINO. 

By  invitation  of  the  Wayne  County  Horticultural  Society  our  State  Society 
held  a  short  session  on  the  grounds  of  John  F.  Miller,  half  mile  north  of  Rich- 
mond, in  July.  The  day  previous  was  spent  in  visiting  orchards,  fruit  lots,  gar- 
dens and  lawns  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  extending  as  far  north  as  the  farm  of 
Jacob  Hampton's,  some  miles  away.  This  day  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
experience  of  every  one  present.  The  entertaintment  and  aooomraodation  afforded 
visitors  from  abroad  might  possibly  be  equaled  somewhere,  but  surpassed  nowhere 
in  Indiana. 

The  veteran  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  was  on  this  excursion,  and  added  much  to  the  entertain- 
ment These  excursions  afforded  abundant  material  for  discussion  at  the  meeting 
next  day. 

For  this  meeting's  exercise,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  observations  made  in  the 
excursion,  I  must  refer  you  to  Secretary  Hobbe*  forthcoming  report. 

If  seeing  is  believing  then  this  kind  of  demonstration  must  be  the  proper  way 
to  convince  anyone  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from  such  meetings. 

On  the  18th  of  August  I  met  a  body  of  fruit  growers  at  Greenfield,  and 
assisted  in  organizing 
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With  a  good  but  small  beginning,  and  obtained  six  memberships  for  the  State  So- 
ciety. At  this  meeting  we  first  learned  of  a  new  seedling  grape  originated  by  J. 
F.  Coffin,  of  Westland,  in  Hancock  County.  The  report  of  this  grape  is  about 
this :  It  has  been  fruited  several  years,  has  passed  the  severest  winters  without 
protection  and  no  apparent  injury.  The  berry  and  bunch,  as  well  as  quality,  were 
favorably  noticed  by  good  judges  at  the  State  Fair  meeting,  where  it  was  on  ex- 
hibition and  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  public.  I  hope  the  State  Society 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  this  new  candidate  for 
public  favor,  and  if  actually  found  worthy,  after  sufficient  trial,  then,  with  an  ap- 
propriate name,  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation*  Indiana  htm  an  apple,  a 
raspberry,  and  why  not  a  grape? 
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The  meeting  at  the  State  House  on  Wednesday  evening  of  the  State  Fair,  was 
productive  of  much  good.  Several  varieties  of  fruit  were  identified.  In  mention- 
ing this  meeting  to  Nicholas  Ohmer,  I  learned  that  the  Ohio  horticulturists  have 
heen  in  the  habit  of  holding  two  or  three  sessions  at  their  State  Fair,  and  think 
them  not  only  of  interest,  but  profitable.  We  all  want  to  go  to  the  State  Fair,  and 
why  not  let  it  be  understood  by  all  who  read  our  reports  that  a  Horticultural 
meeting  will  be  held  at  our  rooms  in  the  State  House,  on  at  least  one  night  of  every 
fair,  so  that  visitors  from  abroad  who  wish  to  attend  our  meetings  may  know  that 
the  evening  will  be  as  profitable  in  an  educational  point  of  view  to  the  farmer  as 
the  day  has  been. 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  NOT  DONE. 

It  would  not  take  so  long  to  tell  what  we  have  done  as  what  we  have  not  done. 
In  a  survey  of  the  field  of  labor  before  us,  there  is  much  presented  for  our  consid- 
eration. One  of  the  many  things  is  this:  Is  it  possible  to  devise  some  more  re- 
liable means  of  meeting  the  actual  necessary  expenses  of  our  Society  7  In  pub- 
lishing our  last  report  the  President  and  Secretary  had  to  give  their  joint  note  for 
the  printing  and  binding.  This  was  done  on  the  credit  of  the  association  in  the 
hope  that  the  incoming  Legislature  will  make  the  allowance  which  the  preceding 
session  so  recklessly  neglected.  All  our  members  will  have  to  button-hole  their 
respective  Senators  and  Bepresentativee  on  this  matter,  and  should  the  aid  here- 
tofore extended  be  permanently  withdrawn,  the  usefulness  of  this  Society  will  be 
so  crippled  that  so  far  as  publishing  a  report  is  concerned  it  might  as  well  throw 
up  the  sponge.  However,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  no  such  untoward  circumstance 
will  oocur,  and  thus  make  Indiana  the  exception  in  the  sisterhood  of  States  in  this 
necessary  aid. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  my  mind  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  permanent  location  of  our 
annual  meeting  in  our  Capital  city.  Heretofore  we  have  made  no  effort  in  deco- 
rating our  room.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  The  necessary  apparatus,  furni- 
ture or  material  for  arranging  for  our  exhibition  should,  to  some  extent,  be 
permanent  fixturesy  so  that  nothing  would  be  wanting  but  the  fruit  and  plants  to  fill 
them,  when  we  come  here  to  our  meeting.  This  can  not  be  done  for  meetings  at 
first  one  place  and  then  another  over  the  State. 

One  of  our  near  allies,  jmd  that  should  be  a  co-worker  with  us  is  the  florist. 
We  must  have  his  aid  and  qpoperation,  and  in  return  we  must  help  him  when  we 
can.  After  tender  plants  are  once  in  this  room  no  risk  is  incurred  by  the  severest 
weather ;  hence,  the  opportunity  for  that  sort  of  attraction  here,  that  could  not 
be  always  afforded  elsewhere.  The  central  location  of  this  city,  and  being  the 
railroad  center  of  the  State,  makes  this  place  accessible  to  all.  .Reduction  of  rail- 
road rates  can  be  more  easily  secured  than  at  places  not  so  favorably  situated  for 
passenger  transportation. 
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The  location  permanently  of  the  winter  meeting  at  this  point  need  be  no  bar 
to  the  miBsionarj  feature  of  our  work.  ThiB  can  be  accomplished  through  sum- 
mer meetings,  such,  for  instance,  as  we  had  at  Richmond,  and  I  most  sinoerelj 
hope  these  ^*  ad  tn^mm"  meetings  will  be  continued. 

MOBTUARY. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  two  of  the  workers  in  this  organization  have 
passed  from  works  to  rewards. 

Major  Z.  8.  Ragan  departed  this  life  June  10, 1888,  at  his  temporary  residence 
in  Ranta  Anna,  California,  whither  he  and  remaining  family  had  gone  on  account 
of  his  impaired  health.  He  was  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  April  17, 
1817.  In  1834  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Indiana,  in  Hendricks  County, 
where  he  made  his  principal  home  until  a  few  years  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
when  he  removed  to  Independence,  Missouri,  in  1869.  The  nursery  business  and 
fruit  growing  were  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  there  are  few  old  orchards  in  Hen- 
dricks County  that  do  not  have  trees  from  his  nursery.  Much  as  he  waa  attached 
to  these  pursuits  he  left  all  at  his  country's  call  for  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country,  remaining  nntil 
honorably  mustered  out,  when  peace  was  made.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  good, 
Christian  citizen,  and  a  kind  husband  and  father. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Thomas  A.  Lloyd, 
of  Indiana,  on  October  30,  1888.  He  was  bom  December  22,  1834,  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  this  Society  at  its  organization,  being 
most  of  his  life  a  resident  of  Indiana.  He  was  educated  at  Franklin  College.  In 
1862  he  moved  to  Indianapolis  and  engaged  at  the  bar. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  others,  which  I  cordially  accept 
and  approve,  I  would  Buggest  appointing  a  committee  on  obituaries,  who  may  col- 
lect a  more  complete  detail  of  facts  and  incidents  of  these  loved  and  honored  co- 
workers with  us. 

The  society  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Z.  S.  Ragan,  of  California,  and  T. 
A.  Lloyd,  of  Indianapolis,  both  honored  members  of  the  society,  on  motion  of  W. 
H.  Ragan,  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Obituaries,  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed :    W.  H.  Ragan,  Daniel  Cox,  Sylvester  Johnson. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three,  J .  G.  Kingsbury,  J.  Troop  and  J.  G.  Henby, 
was  appointed,  to  whom  the  president's  address  was  referred. 

The  secretary  submitted  his  annual  report  as  below. 

secretary's  fikakoial  report, 

F(n'  the  Fiseal  Tear  Ending  October  31,  1888. 
Disbursements. 

Postage $13  25 

Express 3  65 

Printing  .  * 16  50 

Total $38  40 
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Salary $260  00 

Printing  reports 100  00 

350  00 

Total $383  40 

Receipts 

Beceived  on  office  expenses 33  40 

Balance  due $360  00 

Warrants  Draton  on  the  IVeosurer. 

Warrant  No.  1,  Dec.  8, 1887,  S.  Johnson,  expenses  as  president $10  00 

**  "    2,          "           D.  Cox,               "            treasurer 5  00 

"  "  3,           **            Myra  Trueblood,  shorthand  reporting ....  20  00 

*'  "    4,           "            Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  expenses 10  00 

'*  *'    5,           ''            President  J.  M.  Smith,  expenses 3  00 

"  **    6,          "           Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  expenses 6  00 

''  ''  7,  May  29, 1888,  W.  B.  Burford,  part  pay,  printing  reports .  .  64  12 

"  ''    8,  Oct.  28, 1888,  C,  M.  Hobbs,  office  expenses 33  40 

Total $140  62 

C.  M.  Hobbs, 

Seereiary. 
The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report,  as  follows : 

treasurer's  report. 

From  December  6,  1887,  to  October  31, 1888— 

Cash  on  hand $74  52 

Membership  fees 78  60 

Total $153  02 

IHabursemerUs. 

From  December  6, 1887,  to  October  31, 1888— 

Paid  on  orders  from  Nos.  lto8 $140  57 

Balance  on  hand $12  50 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  two  (Sylvester  Johnson 
and  W.  B.  Flick),  to  which  committee  the  financial  report  was  referred. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  W.  H.  Ragan,  Dr.  Robinson,  Jas.  C.  Rat- 
liff  and  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  a  Committee  on  £xhibit  and  Nomendatare. 

On  motion,  If'ielding  Beeler,  A.  Glenn  and  L.  B,  Custer,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 
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Dr,  Fwmai,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  ob  to  hold  a  short  BB&axm.  in 
the  exhibition  room  sometime  daring  the  meeting,  where  we  can  have  the  fmit  be- 
fore us,  and  discuss  their  qualities.  We  might  learn  much  in  this  waj.  It  will 
be,  however,  as  the  meeting  directs. 

W.  H.  BagcM.  The  idea  of  holding  a  meeting  in  the  exhibition  room  E  le- 
gard  a  good  one,  and  might  be  made  both  interesting  and  profitable.  I  suggest 
that  we  assemble  in  the  exhibition  room  to-morrow  for  that  purpose^  at  the  honr 
of  meeting,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

It  was  so  decided. 

J.  C.  Batliff,  former  trustee  of  Purdue  University,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port of  that  institution : 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  to  prepare  the  usual  annual 
report  concerning  Purdue  University.  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  Socie^, 
give  a  brief  history  of  the  University  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  oonnected 
with  it  as  your  representative. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  Purdue  Board  in  August,  1875,  and  served  contin- 
uously until  August,  1888.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  time  I  was  the 
president  of  the  board.  The  thirteen  years  which  mark  the  period  of  my  service 
in  Purdue  University  have  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  change  in  its  facilities  in 
the  scope  of  its  instruction  and  in  its  growth.  From  a  very  small  beginning  it  has 
become  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  equipped  technical  schools  in  the  West  Iti 
faculty  has  incroased  from  six  to  twenty-four;  its  students  from  sixty-six  to  four 
hundred. 

During  the  first  year  of  my  connection  with  the  institution  the  total  number 
of  students  in  the  College  proper  was  seventeen ;  the  total  number  for  the  present 
year,  I  am  informed,  is  three  hundred,  seventeen  times  as  many  as  there  were  then. 
I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  has  in- 
creased in  quite  as  great  a  ratio  as  the  number  of  students  has  increased*  The 
following  table  will  show  the  growth  of  the  University  in  respect  to  the  number  of 

students,  during  my  term  of  office : 

JFVflpaiu- 

Tear.                                                                                 OoUege,  iary.  Both. 

1876 15  49  64 

1876 17  49  66 

1877 60  79  139 

1878 65  101  166 

1879 76  119  195 

1880 86  117  203 

1881 113  141  254 

1882 Ill  127  238 

1883 106  113  219 

1884 112  101  213 

1885 127  132  259 

1886 159  156  315 

1887 230  162  392 

1888 269  99  868 

1889  (estimated) 310  100  410 
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Daring  this  period  also  the  Main  University  Hall  has  been  bnilt  and 
thorooghlj  equipped ;  the  Peirce  Conservatory  has  been  constructed,  and  the  farm 
buildings  and  agricultural  hall  have  been  erected.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
University  has  made  its  most  rapid  advancement. 

The  attendance  in  the  college  proper  has  increased  nearly  three-fold,  the  en- 
rollment during  the  present  year  being  nearly  three  hundred.  The  following 
schoob  have  been  added,  viz. : 

1.  A  School  of  Pharmacy. 

2.  A  School  of  Domestic  Economy. 
8.    A  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 
4.    A  School  of  Applied  Electricity. 

A  very  great  improvement  has  also  been  made  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
by  the  addition  to  the  coune  of  a  large  amount  of  Horticulture  and  Veterinary 
Science.  A  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  opened  and  equipped,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been  doubled. 

Purdue  University  has  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  Mechanical  Laboratories 
in  the  country.  This  was  built  three  years  ago.  It  includes  drawing-rooms,  wood- 
shop,  foundry,  machine  shop,  and  testing  laboratory.  It  is  finely  equipped  with 
apparatus  and  machinery — forty  machines,  in  all,  which  are  driven  by  a  forty- 
horse  power  Atlas  engine.  Here  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  receive  daily 
instruction  and  practice. 

With  reference  to  the  special  work  in  horticulture,  I  am  glad  to  report  con- 
siderable progress.  An  experimental  orchard  and  horticultural  plat,  comprising 
ten  acres,  has  been  recently  laid  out. 

Last  year  the  following  varieties  of  fruit  were  growing,  viz. : 

Seventy-five  varieties  of  apples. 

Eighteen  varieties  of  pears. 

Twenty-five  varieties  of  cherries. 

Thirty  varieties  of  plums. 

Two  varieties  of  peaches. 

Twenty-five  varieties  of  grapes. 

Eighteen  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries. 

Twenty-five  varieties  of  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

Seventy  varieties  of  strawberries. 

Besides  these  there  were  tested  on  the  plat  the  following  different  varieties  of 
v^^tables : 

Seventy-six  varieties  of  potatoes,  besides  numerous  seedlings  raised  from  seed 
this  year. 

Forty-five  varieties  of  sweet  com. 

Twenty-eight  varieties  of  onions. 

Thirty-two  varieties  of  peas. 

Seventeen  varieties  of  beans. 

Ten  varieties  of  sugar  beets. 

Thirty  varieties  of  Japanese  vegetables. 


35— Aox. 
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The  greenhouse  and  campus  are,  now  under  the  management  of  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  best  posted  men  in  the  county.  His  success  in  that  department  testi- 
fies to  his  skill  and  ability. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  this  steady  growth  and  advancement  of 
the  University  has  been,  as  I  consider,  the  result  of  its  well  managed  administra- 
tion and  devotion  to  its  best  interests.  No  effort  has  been  spared,  no  opportunity 
lost  on  the  part  of  its  chief  executive  to  make  it  what  you  see  it  to  day.  I  shall 
always  hold  in  pleasant  remembrance  the  honor  this  Society  has  coferred  on  me  by 
so  often  electing  me  as  its  representative  on  the  Board  of  Trui»tees. 

The  ten  supplemental  horticultural  stations  which  have  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  Purdue  University,  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  the  past  three  years.  A  special  report  in  regard  to  their 
growth  will  be  made  to  you  by  Professor  Troop.  I  am  also  informed  that  a  special 
bulletin  upon  the  horticultural  work  of  the  year  will  be  issued  in  a  short  time. 

The  work  done  by  our  professors  at  farmers'  institqtes  has  been,  as  you  know, 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  Board  has  appropriated  $300  per  annum  for  the  ex- 
penses of  those  attending  such  meetings,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
pushed  with  vigor  in  the  future. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  C  RaUiff,  We  have  received  seeds  from  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
from  Japan ;  while  with  some  the  results  have  been  good,  others  have  been  worth- 
less. I  would  much  rather  Prof.  Troop  would  speak  of  these  results  from  the 
Japan  seeds,  as  I  know  so  little  about  these  vegetables* 

W.  H.  Boffan.  1  was  going  to  refer  in  a  pleasant  way,  that  Prof.  Troop  sent 
me  some  packages  of  Japan  seeds,  with  names  in  Japanese,  from  which  he  had 
been  planting,  and  was  not  sure  whether  those  sent  him  were  peas  or  beans.  We 
have  at  DePauw  University  a  few  Japanese  students  who  are  getting  an  education 
there.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  refer  it  to  them,  I  called  on  them 
and  a  little  bright-eyed  fellow  seeing  the  seed  pronounced  them  peas  at  once  and 
that  they  were  grown  to  feed  to  horses.  They  were  small,  black  and  delicate  in 
appearance.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  in  regard  to  this  report  that  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Batliff  for  making  the  extended  report  that  he  has.  You  are  awaie 
that  I  succeed  Mr.  Batliff  as  representative  of  this  body,  but  have  really  had  no 
connection  with  the  institution  officially  since  my  term  of  service  began,  and  do 
not  feel  competent  to  make  a  report.  I  feel  that  the  society  should  also  enjoy  the 
same  feeling  toward  Mr.  Ratliff.  In  addition  to  his  long  service  as  representative 
of  our  oiganization,  I  very  well  remember  when  Mr.  Batliff  was  elected  in  1875, 
he  very  kindly  insisted  that  I  should  be  elected  to  that  position,  but  I  felt  that  he 
was  the  proper  person  to  represent  this  society  and  we  have  been  honored  by  his 
service. 

A.  Glenn.  In  view  of  the  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Batliff  during  his  connec- 
tion with  Purdue  University  I  think  we  should  tender  him  our  thanks.  I,  there- 
fore, move  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  be  drafted  and  put  in  our  report* 

Beferred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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W.  H.  Lawrence  offered  the  following  resolation,  relative  to  the  erection  of  a 
Horticaltural  Hall  on  the  State  Fair  Groands,  which  was  adopted. 

Whereas,  It  was  stated  in  this  meeting  last  year  that  Sopt  Lockhart  of  the 
State  Fair  Board  was  in  favor  of  erecting  an  Agricultural  Hall  in  which  fruit  and 
flowers  may  be  exhibited. 

Whereas,  The  Indiana  State  Florists  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  movement 
and  will  be  in  seesion  Wednesday  night,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolvedf  that  this  subject  be  made  a  matter  for  discussion,  TVednesday  night, 
and  that  the  Florists,  as  a  body,  be  invited  to  be  present. 

Prof  Troop,  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address,  submitted  the  following 
report  which  was  approved. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  Society  be  called  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  local  societies. 

We  also  recommend  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  propagating  new  and 
valuable  fruits. 

We  recommend  that  the  holding  of  one  or  more  summer  meetings'  be  held  on 
invitation  of  local  societies. 

We  also  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  plan  of  holding  an  afternoon  and 
evening  session  during  the  State  Fair. 

We  indorse  the  PresicJ^nt's  recommendation  in  regard  to  soliciting  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Legislature,  and  we  recommend  that  a  committee  consisting  of 
l)r.  Allen  Furnas,  Sylvester  Johnson  and  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  this  work. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  recommendation  as  to  the  permanent  fixtures  and 
adornments  for  our  rooms. 

J.  G.  Kingsbury, 
J.  Troop, 
J.  K.  Henbt, 

OommiUee, 

Dr,  Fuma8.  In  this  matter  of  organizing  societies  there  has  been  much  good 
done.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it* would  be  well  to  keep  it  up.  In  Monroe  County 
they  are  starting  out  very  promisingly.  I  am  also  flattered  that  they  will  do  well 
at  Greenfield.  I  hope  this  kind  of  work  will  go  on.  Let  us  have  more  local 
societies  and  fill  up  all  these  chairs,  and  have  a  live  time  when  the  time  of  our  next 
annual  meeting  comes  around. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  as  follows : 

Your  Finance  Committee  desires  to  report  that  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  financial  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  we  find  them  in  good  shape, 
and  correct  in  every  particular. 

Sylvester  Johnson, 
Wm.  B.  Flick, 

December  4, 1888.  OommUtee. 

The  committee  to  draft  appropriate  resolutions  concerning  the  death  of  Major 
Z.  S.  Bagan  and  T.  A.  Lloyd,  through  its  chairman,  W.  H.  Bagan,  submitted  its 
report. 
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Pending  its  adoption  Mr.  Ragan  said: 

''The  Indiana  Horticnltoral  Society  was  the  first  organization  of  the  kind 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  was  organised  in  1840,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mr.  Aldrich  and  a  few  others.  It  lived  some  five 
years  and  held  some  saccesef  al  meetings  and  exhibitions,  and  then  died  out,  owing 
to  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  travel.  In  1860  this  society  was  organised.  Major 
Z.  S.  Ragan  was  in  General  Harrison's  regiment  before  Atlanta,  and  severely 
wounded. 

SEPORT  OF  OOMMHTES  OH  OBrrUABIES. 

Mr,  Prendent  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  HartieuUurcU  Society: 

In  the  interval  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  we  have  been  afflicted  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Major  Z.  S.  Bagan,  perhaps  the  last  remaining  charter  member  of 
the  original  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  organized  in  1840,  died  at  his  late 
home  in  Southern  California,  on  June  10, 1888.  His  death  was  donbtless  the  re- 
sult of  wbunds  received  while  in  the  line  of  duty,  during  the  late  civil  war.  From 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  horticulture  in  this  State,  down  to  1869,  when 
Major  Ragan  removed  to  Missouri,  and  afterward  in  that  State,  until  failing  health 
admonished  him  to  try  the  congenial  climate  of  California.  He  was  ever  feund 
occupying  a  front  rank  among  those  of  his  chosen  calling.  Perhaps  few,  if  any, 
individual  exhibitor  of  Indiana,  or  even  of  Missouri  fruits,  was  ever  more  sacoess- 
ful  in  winning  prizes,  which  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  his  high  merit  as  a  frait 
grower.  Since  leaving  this  State  he  has  repeatedly  visited  our  Society  during  its 
meetings,  where  he  was  always  heartily  welcomed,  both  by  reason  of  his  past  rela- 
tions and  of  his  immediate  ability  to  contribute  to  our  interest  and  entertainment. 
In  1880  Major  Ragan  was  present,  as  a  leading  exhibitor,  at  the  great  8t^  Louis 
fruit  show,  at  which  he  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
now  the  American  Horticultural  Society.  In  1882  he  was  elected  by  the  hortical- 
turists  of  his  adopted  State  (Missouri)  President  of  their  Horticnltural  Society. 
In  1884-5  he  contributed  to,  and  assisted  in  person,  in  making  that  grand  display 
of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  World's  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans.  From  the  time  he  left  our  State,  in  1869,  until  removed  by  death,  Major 
Ragan  was  remembered  and  honored  by  this  Society  as  one  of  its  worthy  honorary 
members. 

In  view  of  Migor  Ragan's  long  continued  and  valuable  services  as  a  citinn,  as 
a  patriot,  and  especially  as  a  horticulturist,  your  committee  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Betolvedf  That  we  most  sincerely  mourn  the  loss,  by  death,  of  our  esteemed 
former  citizen  and  honorary  member  of  this  society,  Msjor  Z.  S.  Ragan. 

Beedvedf  That  not  only  we  as  a  society,  but  the  cause  of  horticulture  generally^ 
sustains  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Major  Ragan. 

Besolvedf  That  these  resolutions  and  accompanying  remarks  of  memben,  be 
spread  of  record,  and  that  a  certified  copy  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Ragan  and  the 
family,  at  Santa  Ana,  California. 

Your  committee  would  further  refer,  in  sorrow,  to  the  recent  death,  in  this 
city,  of  Thomas  A.  Lloyd.    At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  this  tocitiy,  in 
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tlie  aotamn  of  1860,  Mr.  Lloyd  was  a  resident  of  Lafayette,  and  was  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  A.  Lloyd  St  Son,  then  prominent  norserymen  and  florists  in 
that  city.  As  sach  this  firm  were  then,  and,  indeed,  had  been  for  years  leading 
exhibitors  at  oar  annual  State  Fairs.  Jn  this  capacity  Mr.  Lloyd  was  then  (in 
October,  1860),  attending  the  State  Fair  in  charge  of  one  of  the  finest  horticul- 
tural exhibits,  including  both  fruits  and  floral  displays,  of  that  celebrated  first 
State  Fair  held  on  the  present  grounds,  in  this  city.  It  was  during  this  fair,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  18, 1860,  that  the  reorganization  of  this  society,  which 
had  occupied  a  period  of  innocuous  desuetude  from  1845,  was  effected.  At  this 
preliminary  meeting  Mr.  Lloyd  was  called  to  serve  as  secretary,  while  the  lamented 
Lewis  Jones  presided.  Mr.  Lloyd  remained  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
society  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  the  misfortunes  of  existing  war  bore 
most  heavily  upon  the  business  of  his  chosen  calling,  which  finally  led  him  to 
seek  more  remunerative,  though  never  more  congenial  occupation,  in  other  fields, 
since  which  time  his  connection  with  the  society  nominally  ceased,  though  he  has 
ever  remained  the  earnest  friend  and  well-wisher  thereof.  To  us  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  comes  as  that  of  a  friend  and  former  associate ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besohed,  That  through  the  death  of  Thos.  A.  Lloyd  we  are  deeply  afflicted. 

Beiolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  made  a  part  of  our  records,  and  that  copies 
of  the  same  be  presented  to  the  widow  and  surviving  family  of  our  former  asso- 
ciate and  respected  friend.  W.  H.  Rag  an, 

Sylyxsteb  Johnson, 
Daniel  Cox, 

OommiUee, 

J.  G.  Kingsbury  read  the  following  communication  from  T.  T.  Newby,  of 
Carthage,  Indiana : 

SFBATING  FBUIT  TRBEEU 

Having  had  some  experience  in  spraying  apples  and  pears  with  Paris  green 
the  past  season,  I  thought  I  would  give  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Indiana  Farmer. 
The  object  in  spraying  is  to  destroy  the  larvse  of  the  codling  moth,  which  deposits 
her  ^ggs  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  very  early,  and  when  they  hatch  out  they 
eat  into  the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  drop,  or  greatly  injure  it.  A  small  particle  of 
Paris  green  thrown  there  destroys  them  and  saves  the  fruit  I  procured  a  Howe 
force  pump  with  fifteen  feet  of  three-quarter  inch  rubber  pipe  and  spray  attach- 
ment. A  ten  foot  pole  was  fastened  near  the  end  so  as  to  elevate  or  change  the 
spray  as  desired,  and  have  it  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  operator.  The  pump  was 
fitted  on  a  fifty-three  gallon  coal  oil  barrel,  the  supply  pipe  passing  through  the 
bung  hole  nearly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  barrel,  the  lower  end  being  covered 
with  fine  wire  gauge  to  keep  out  any  small  articles  that  might  clog  the  sprayer. 
The  whole  apparatus  was  placed  on  a  sled,  and  one  horse  could  haul  it  and  quickly 
pass  around  a  tree  as  desired.  Another  hole  was  made  not  far  from  the  bung, 
through  which  to  fill  the  barrel  and  stir  the  mixture.  I  used  one-half  pound  of 
Paris  green  to  the  barrelf uU  of  water.  I  sprayed  first,  soon  after  the  flowers  were 
off,  and  again  in  about  two  weeks,  and  showered  them  well,  till  the  leaves  were  wet, 
A  man  worked  the  pomp  and  I  attended  to  the  spraying.    We  could  throw  it  all 
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over  trees  thirty  feet  high,  and  some  fiftj  trees,  large  and  small,  were  gone  over  in 
about  three  hours,  using  two  barrels  of  the  mixture  each  time.  Now  for  resolts: 
Apples  this  year  are  generally  very  fine.  Mine  are  remarkably  smooth  and  nice, 
and  comparatively  few  wormy  ones  are  to  be  found. 

One  red  Astrachan  tree,  nearly  twenty  years  old,  that  had  often  bloomed  and 
set  fruit  abundantly,  yet  never  had  matured  a  hatfull,  that  were  worth  anything, 
being  all  knots  and  worms,  this  year  bore  eight  or  ten  bushels,  that  were  jast  as 
fine  as  could  be.  The  limbs  had  to  be  propped  to  support  the  heavy  load.  Two 
old  fall  butter  pear  trees  that  had  produced  very  little  fruit  of  any  value  for  years, 
just  knots,  cracks  and  worms,  were  loaded  with  fine  pears  this  year,  doubtless  doe 
to  the  two  doses  of  Paris  green.  An  old  tree  of  the  large  sugar  pear  that  had 
habitually  shed  its  leaves  early  in  the  fall,  often  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  so 
nearly  ruining  it,  this  year  held  its  leaves  the  latest  of  any  variety  I  have,  even 
later  than  Kieffer,  and  the  fruit  was  unusually  good.  Doubtless  the  two  sprayings 
did  the  work.  What  confirms  my  belief  is,  that  a  tree  of  the  same  variety  on  an 
adjoining  farm  that  got  no  Paris  green,  shed  its  leaves  very  early,  as  usual,  and  its 
fruit  was  poor. 

One  thing  was  noticeable  on  the  apple  trees.  Some  of  them  at  the  time  of 
spraying  appeared  to  have  such  a  small  amount  of  fruit  that  it  seemed  hardly 
worth  while  to  bother  with  them ;  but  the  result  was,  the  fruit  did  not  drop  pre- 
maturely BO  much  as  usual,  and  they  actually  had  to  be  propped  to  prevent  them 
from  breaking  down. 

I  think  the  first  spraying  was  the  most  efiectual,  as  one  apple  tree,  a  Lansing- 
burg,  was  missed  the  first  time,  but  was  sprayed  the  last,  and  its  fruit  was  mnch 
more  faulty  than  those  that  got  the  first  dose.  Sometimes  the  Paris  green  was  not 
as  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water  as  it  should  have  been,  it  being  inclined  to 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  that  would  make  that  which  was  thrown  out  last,  much 
stronger,  even  quite  green,  and  so  some  parts  of  a  few  trees  got  too  much  of  the 
poison,  and  there  was  no  rain  after  the  last  spraying  for  some  two  weeks  to  wash 
it  ofi*.  The  result  was  some  leaves  were  killed  and  fell  oft  as  well  as  a  smaller 
quantity  of  fruit.  I  rather  think  a  small  quantity  of  Paris  green  would  do  the 
work  and  be  safer ;  at  any  rate  it  should  be  kept  thoroughly  stirred. 

A  still  time  should  be  chosen  to  do  the  work,  as  a  very  little  breeze  may  waft 
the  spray  right  back  on  the  operators  or  horse.  Paris  green  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  careless  hands,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  stock  may  be 
pastured  right  along  in  the  pasture  without  danger.  I  should  think  that  after  a 
good  rain  there  would  be  no  risk,  considering  the  small  amount  used. 

Taking  the  experiment  altogether,  I  am  pleased  with  the  result,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  who  may  have  done  something  in  the  same  line. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  M,  HMs,  This  subject  will  come  up  again  this  evening,  in  an  address  by 
Professor  Webster,  who  has  some  facts  to  present  on  this  topic 

Sylvester  Johnson,  I  would  like  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  spraying  kept  the 
leaves  from  falling  prematurely? 
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Dr.  Fumtu,  We  have  this  subject  now  before  us,  let  us  have  it  fully  discussed. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Bobinson  can  give  us  some  practical  ideas  about  this. 

Dr.  Bobinaon.  It  is  claimed  that  spraying  is  beneficial,  and  large  crops  of  fruit 
may  be  had  every  year.  A  friend  of  mine  uses  a  cart  with  a  barrel  or  tank  on  it, 
so  regulated  that  as  the  team  moves  along  the  row  one  man  works  the  pump  and  a 
second  man  manages  the  hose,  going  up  one  side  of  the  row  and  then  down  on  the 
other  until  the  tree  is  well  sprinkled,  and  they  claim  they  destroy  the  codling  moth 
and  canker  worm.  If  the  quantity  of  Paris  Green  is  too  large  it  will  kill  the 
leaves.  The  quantity  may  be  small  enough  to  not  damage  the  foliage  and  yet 
kill  the  insect. 

Dr,  Fumas.    How  about  the  spray  staying  on  the  leaves? 

Dr,  Robinson.  It  makes  them  dark  green.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  ezact 
quantity  used,  but  say  i  pound  to  a  forty-gallon  barrel  of  water.  It  requires  three 
men  to  properly  apply  the  mixture,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  man  constantly 
stir  the  mixture.    The  poison  is  not  dissolved  but  is  held  in  suspension. 

O.  M.  Hobbs.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ohmer  on  this  subject. 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  Ohio,  I  have  twice  experimented  with  poisons  to  destroy 
the  canker  worm  and  codling  moth.  Two  years  ago  we  used  it  with  good  success, 
this  year  it  was  repeated,  and  I  have  never  had  more  perfect  fruit  than  I  have  had 
this  year.  I  used  London  Purple,  applied  with  a  force-pump  through  a  cyclone 
no2zle.  It  throws  a  very  fine  spray,  and  is  applied  in  a  similar  way  as  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of.    I  use  a  pound  of  London  Purple  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

Dr,  Furnas,    How  would  that  compare  with  Paris  Green  7 

N,  Ohmer.  Paris  green  is  stronger,  and  I  am  astonished  to  hear  the  gentleman 
say  it  will  not  hurt  the  foliage.  I  apply  the  poison  when  the  trees  are  just  going 
out  of  bloom,  and  again  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards.  If  I  find  any  damage 
done  by  the  poison  I  weaken  the  solution,  say  six  ounces  to  fifty  gallons  of  water ; 
it  should  not  be  made  too  strong.  Mr.  Moody,  of.  New  York^  who  had  thousands 
of  trees  and  had  much  experience  in  this  direction,  uses  one  pound  with  two  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water.  London  purple  remains  in  suspension  longer  than  Paris 
green,  which  will  go  to  the  bottom.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  who  has  one 
or  more  trees  to  have  wormy  fruit  It  won't,  perhaps,  kill  all  the  insects,  but  it 
will  a  large  portion  of  them.  A  large  portion  of  my  Baldwins,  Smith  Cider  and 
Bome  Beauty  had  not  a  blemish  on  them  this  year,  yet  at  the  great  fruit  show  at 
Columbus  there  was  much  wormy  fruit.  People  are  slow  to  learn  sometimes,  but 
experierce  is  a  sure  teacher.  There  are  many  good  machines  made  for  the  purpose 
of  spraying  trees,  and  you  can  buy  them  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $75.  I  have  one 
for  which  I  paid  |I5,  and  it  answers  the  purpose  well.  I  have  not  tried  spraying 
pears,  but  presume  it  will  work  as  well  as  on  apples  I  have  used  it  twice  on  ap- 
plss,  and  shall  continue  to  spray  them  in  the  future.  It  is  a  great  thing,  sir ;  it  is 
a  benefit ;  it  will  not  only  preserve  the  fruit  from  the  codling  moth,  but  will  de- 
stroy anything  that  eats  the  leaf,  and  most  all  our  insects  that  injure  our  fruit  de- 
stroy the  leaf.  I  do  not  know  as  it  has  any  effect  to  retain  foliage  and  cracking 
of  the  fruit.    I  doubt  if  the  spray  has  anything  to  do  with  that 
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Dr,  FwmM.  Bees  are  fond  of  extracting  nectar  from  the  apple  bloom ;  woold 
tliere  not  be  danger  of  killing  bees  by  the  application  of  Paris  Qreen  or  London 
Purple  when  treee  are  in  bloom  ? 

N,  Ohmer,  If  yon  apply  it  too  soon  you  will  kill  the  bees.  Apply  it  when 
going  oat  of  bloom ;  in  about  two  weeks  after  that  give  another  application. 

Dr,  Fumas,    Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  the  poison  in  the  eyes  ? 

F,  Ohmer.  My  men  were  wet  from  head  to  foot  I  believe  if  you  have  an 
abraaure  of  the  skin  it  might  do  harm,  but  where  a  man  is  in  good  health  and  no 
sores  exposed  he  might  get  wet  and  it  won't  hurt  him.  You  must  keep  the  mixture 
well  stirred. 

F.  B,  HoQandf  Hope,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  can  assign  a  satisfactoiy 
reason  why  some  varieties  of  pears  shed  their  foliage  early  while  others  do  not  I 
have  but  few  trees,  and  I  notice  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  sheds  its  foliage  early,  while 
others  just  opposite  do  not  It  seems  to  me  the  idea  of  spraying  trees  early  in 
spring  is  not  likely  to  retain  the  foliage  in  August  and  September.  One  particular 
variety  is  in  the  habit  of  shedding,  while  others  are  not  I  have  sprayed  some 
this  year  with  Paris  green  and  I  perceived  that  when  there  was  a  little  too  much 
thrown  on  the  tree,  the  foliage  was  injured.  I  had  one  tree  of  Smith  Cider,  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  I  notice  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  had  brown  specks.  I  atbib- 
ute  this  to  the  Paris  green ;  it  had  the  same  effect  on  the  fruit  as  it  would  have  on 
the  foliage.  I  can  not  believe,  however,  it  can  do  anything  to  retain  the  foliage 
on  the  trees. 

W.  H,  BagcM,  We  have  a  trouble  among  pears  called  pear  blight  One  of 
the  forms  of  that  disease  affects  the  foliage  of  some  varieties  more  than  othezs,  at 
the  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Clairgean  and  Flemish  Beauty.  It  is  probably  a  fungus 
growth.  The  apple  foliage  referred  to  in  our  discussion  is  what  is  called  apple 
leaf  rust.  Scientists  tell  us  that  it  is  one  form  of  a  similar  disease  which  affects 
the  red  cedar  trees.  '  It  is  perhaps  in  one  stage  of  this  disease  that  it  will  affect  the 
apple  foliage  in  another  part  of  the  year.  After  these  balls  throw  ont  gelatine- 
like hairs  or  threads  in  the  spring,  when  these  spores  become  dry  they  are  blown 
by  the  wind  and  settle  on  the  apple  leaves  and  certain  varieties  are  able  to  reusl 
them  while  others  are  not.  Pryor's  Bed  is  one  of  the  worst  to  succumb  to  that 
disease.  Perhaps  the  best  remedy  is  to  discard  the  red  cedar.  As  to  sprayii^ 
no  experimenter  is  entitled  to  cry  *^  eureka,"  when  he  succeeds  for  the  first  time  in 
this  line.  We  have  had  fine  fruit  this  year,  and  had  no  spraying.  If  we  had 
sprayed  we  might  have  attributed  our  success  to  that.  I  think  w^  should  proceed 
cautiously  with  this  business.  In  California  instead  of  spraying  they  fumigate; 
they  draw  a  canopy  or  tent  over  the  tree  and  fumigate  with  sulphur,  which  proceaB 
we  scarcely  know  or  think  of  here.  They  have  very  stringent  sanitary  laws  in  that 
State ;  for  instance,  if  you  send  a  barrel  of  apples  to  that  market,  if  they  were  to 
find  a  codling  moth  in  them  they  would  be  condemned ;  so  they  are  very  careful  to 
fight  these  particular  pests  in  different  ways.  I  understand  that  London  purple 
and  Paris  green  are  the  same  in  effect  The  danger  is  the  over-use  of  these  prep- 
arations. It  is  best  to  apply  the  mixture  when  the  young  fruit  is  still  standing  up, 
with  the  calyx  open,  so  it  may  be  carried  in  where  the  codling  moth  must  enter. 
The  codling  moth  deposits  its  egg  there,  and  the  eye  must  get  the  poison.    If  the 
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frait  hangs  down  as  in  the  pear  and  apple  after  attaining  some  size,  jou  get  but 
little  benefit.  The  first  brood  of  worms  is  the  worst  and  it  shoald  be  applied  im- 
mediatelj  after  the  trees  bloom  and  for  a  coaple  of  weeks  afterwards. 

C  M,  HMs.  As  regards  the  foliage  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  oella- 
lar  tissoe  or  structore  of  the  foliage  in  different  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  for 
that  reason  some  foliage  is  healthj  and  some  not.  Some  will  stand  oar  hot  sun 
and  dry  atmosphere  without  injury,  while  others  will  not.  Some  will  succumb  to 
the  attacks  of  blight  and  fungus,  while  others  will  not.  I  attribute  the  falling  of 
the  foliage  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  foliage,  or  susceptibility  to  disease.  It 
is  noticeable  in  the  Beurre  d'  Anjou  and  Flemish  Beauty  pears,  and  some  variettes 
of  cherries. 

Mr,  J.  A.  Bwrton,  MiteheU,  In  our  section  of  country  some  varieties  of  ap- 
ples are  subject  to  blight.  There  is  something  on  the  skin  which  causes  them  to 
scab;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Smith  Cider.  On  the  side  on  which  this 
scab  will  be  most  abundant  the  apple  is  lees  developed.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
rotten  specks,  but  on  closer  examination  I  find  it  is  not  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Ohmer  if  these  varieties  are  free  from  scab  if  sprayed  with  London  Purple? 

N,  Ohmer^  Ohio.  1  am  not  troubled  in  that  way  at  all.  My  Smith  Older  are 
as  smooth  as  other  varieties.  My  Home  Beauties  are  well  colored  and  beautiful, 
where,  as  grown  in  Southern  Ohio  they  are  covered  with  rust,  though  larger  than 
mine.  I  saw  them  coming  to  market,  but  they  were  not  nice.  I  have  none  of  this 
on  any  of  my  apples. 

Br.  Fumca.    Did  you  ever  see  it  on  the  White  Winter  Pearmain? 

Mr,  Ohmer,  1  did  not.  In  regard  to  leaves  dropping,  it  is  true,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  pear  drop  earlier  from  some  varieties  than  others..  The 
Tyson  is  the  first  to  lose  its  leaves,  yet,  this  year  they  held  on  longer  than  usual. 
The  Beurre  d'  Anjou  drops  early,  so  does  the  Flemish  Beauty.  The  Lawrence 
holds  on  longer ;  it  is  the  best  pear  I  grow,  and  brings  the  most  money.  On  the 
foliage  of  trees  that  drop  their  leaves  prematurely  little  spots  will  appear  similar 
to  those  on  the  foliage  of  the  strawberry,  which  shows  that  it  is  diseased.  They 
grow  yellow  and  down  they  go.    I  do  not  think  that  spraying  is  going  to  help  it  any. 

J,  O.  Kingalmry,  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  this  man  speaks  of  here, 
that  in  spraying  his  trees  he  had  fine  fruit,  and  across  the  fence  in  his  neighbor's 
orchard  where  the  trees  were  not  sprayed  the  leaves  fell  off,  and  the  fruit  was 
scabby? 

Mr,  Ohmer,  I  do  not  think  that  spraying  in  May  would  affect  the  leaves  in 
August 

/.  O.  Kingsbury,  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  bacteria,  the  same  thing  that  pro- 
duces blight.  Some  varieties  blight  more  readily  than  others.  Bacteria  works  on 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  tender.  It  may  be  that  Paris  Green  or  London 
Purple  is  an  antidote  for  it  It  is  well  to  make  an  attempt  to  discoveor  these 
things  even  if  we  fail. 

Daniel  Chx,  Hendrieke  Oounty,  I  have  a  number  of  Flemish  Beauty  pear  trees 
running  north  and  south  over  a  level  ridge,  and  down  on  to  low  ground.  The 
trees  on  the  ridge  shed  their  leaves  a  month  earlier  than  these  on  the  low  ground. 
I  believe  the  cause  to  be  some  form  of  fungus  growth. 
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Secretary  Hobbt.  It  looks  like  moisture  or  nutrition  might  have  something  to 
do  with  it  in  this  case. 

Dr,  Bobinson,  GreeneaaUe.  Vegetahle  Physiology  says  that  there  is  a  shedding 
of  leaves  going  on  naturally.  If  you  will  run  your  mind  over  the  different  seasons 
you  will  notice  these  facts.  In  a  drouth  certain  mineral  elements  are  withheld 
because  of  the  drouth,  and  the  leaves  shed  in  consequence.  They  shed  worse  in 
a  dry  season.  It  affects  some  varieties  more  than  others.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the 
withholding  of  mineral  elements.  Some  shed  early,  but  when  we  have  a  long  moist 
fall  they  will  sometimes  put  out  again  and  bloom  and  form  fruit.  Mr.  Ohmer,  in 
s()eaking  of  spraying  his  trees,  said  his  men  got  quite  wet  while  applying  the  Lon- 
don purple.  There  is  not  much  danger  in  wetting  the  outside,  but  you  had  best 
keep  the  mouth  closed.  The  poisoning  principle  of  London  purple  and  Paris  green 
is  arsenic. 

N.  Ohmer.  I  had  twenty- two  trees  drop  their  leaves  early  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  wet  or  dry,  and  this  year  the  foliage  remained  on  some  weeks  longer.  Wet 
weather  has  but  little  to  do  in  causing  trees  to  drop  or  retain  their  foliage. 

S,  Johnson,  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  wells,  where  left 
burning  at  night,  the  fruit  has  been  better  than  at  other  places.  To  account  for 
that  fact  those  who  live  near  the  wells  say  the  ground  is  covered  with  insect  ene- 
mies of  fruit,  which  are  attracted  by  the  light  at  night. 

Mr.  Henbyj  QreenfieUL  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  wells  the 
ground  is  usually  almost  covered  with  insects,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire 
from  the  wells.  While  these  may  be  an  advantage  in  destroying  insects,  I  have 
also  noticed  a  great  many  little  birds  destroyed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
heat.* 

The  Society  adjourned  until  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

TUESDAY  EVENINQ  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  at  7  p.  m..  President  Furnas  in  the  chair. 

DISCUSSION. 

A,  Qlenn.  It  was  not  brought  out  in  our  discussions  this  afternoon  that  a 
great  many  of  our  hardy  varieties  shed  their  leaves  early.  They  are  not  necessa- 
rily injured  because  of  shedding  their  leaves  early.  Many  of  our  hardy  kinds  shed 
their  leaves  first 

Dr.  Furnas.  In  the  use  of  Paris  green  on  potatoes  I  would  ask  whether  there 
is  danger  of  absorption  into  the  potato?  Dr.  Robinson  is  well  posted  on  this  ques- 
tion and  can  give  us  some  practical  information  regarding  it.  There  is  a  constant 
throwing  off  from  the  system  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  While  we  are  inhaling 
poisonous  fumes  through  the  lungs,  we  are  throwing  off  all  the  time  through  the 
skin.  For  this  reason  those  boys  of  which  Mr.  Ohmer  speaks  were  protected  from 
any  serious  results. 

Dr.  Robinson.  We  have  reports,  sir,  of  death  caused  by  eating  potatoes  treated 
to  Paris  green.  The  leaves  elaborate  the  juice  forming,  the  potatoes,  hence  the  re- 
sult.   The  leaves  perform  the  same  office  as  the  lungs  in  animals  which  take  in 
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oxygen  and  throw  ofi  carbonic  acid,  while  the  leaves  take  in  carbonic  acid  and 
give  off  oxygen.  There  was  a  question  sprung  this  afternoon  relative  to  the  crack- 
ing of  pears.  There  are  bat  two  articles  of  diet  in  the  catalogue  that  nourishes  all 
the  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  which  are  milk  and  eggs,  and  all  the  balance  supply 
some  particular  part.  Suppose  an  animal  should  be  fed  on  a  diet  that  failed  to 
furnish  all  the  tissue  with  nourishment,  what  is  the  result?  Now,  when  we  come 
to  the  pear  tree  we  all  confess  that  chemistry  has  done  much  for  agriculture.  It 
has  made  it  equally  clear  that  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  must  be  supplied.  The 
apple  tree  requires  certain  elements  in  the  soil  to  make  it  healthy  and  thrifty ;  the 
proper  proportions  of  lime,  potash,  phosphates,  etc.  Suppose  you  plant  a  pear 
tree  and  the  soil  is  deficient  in  this  necessary  food  for  the  tree,  what  ib  the  result  ? 
Can  it  be  a  healthy  and  thrifty  tree?  I  answer  that  it  can  not  be.  In  order  to 
have  a  healthy  tree  it  must  have  that  kind  of  nourishment  it  prefers  from  the  soil, 
and  have  plenty  of  it :  it  will  use  no  more  than  it  wants.  When  your  trees  can 
have  these  essential  elements  they  will  be  most  likely  to  bear,  and  the  longevity  of 
your  trees  will  be  better.  Trees  that  are  not  in  the  habit  of  beariag  if  you  will 
throw  ashes  around  them  they  will  bear,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  The  lye  drained 
from  the  ashes  is  nothing  but  potash  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
trees.  This  is  an  interesting  subject ;  you  may  go  over  the  entire  field  and  if  you 
will  furnish  the  proper  food  the  tree  will  prosper.  If  it  lacks  the&e  essential  ele- 
ments there  will  be  lack  of  vigor  in  the  tree,  cracking  of  fruit,  and  shedding  of 
leaves. 

Dr.  Furnas.  I  have  a  White  Doyenne  pear  tree  that  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
bearing.  Dr.  Hull,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  I  ever  saw,  told  me  if  I  would 
cut  around  that  tree,  outtiog  off  the  roots  by  a  certain  rule  he  would  indicate,  he 
would  guarantee  a  crop  of  sound  fruit.  I  did  that,  cutting  all  around,  taking  off 
one-fourth  or  more  of  the  roots,  and  the  next  year  we  had  as  good  fruit  as  I  ever 
saw,  and  that  tree  still  bears  fine  fruit. 

Dr.  Robinson.  A  tree  may  fail  to  bear  because  its  growth  is  rank,  bat  when 
you  cripple  that  growth  it  will  set  it  to  bearing.  Some  have  recommended  belting. 
Anything  that  will  retard  the  wood  manufacturing  process  will  reach  the  point. 

Dr,  Furnas.  Some  year.^  ago  I  took  out  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  bark  on  a 
Bambo  tree,  and  the  result  was  I  had  good  apples. 

Dr.  Robinson.  The  circulation  goes  on  through  the  wood  and  can  not  return. 
It  will  greatly  increase  the  size  of  fruit,  whereas  if  there  were  no  belting  done  you 
perhaps  would  not  have  had  any  better  fruit  than  others. 

F.  Ohmer.  The  White  Doyenne  has  cracked  some  with  me  up  to  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  done  nothing  and  had  big  crops.  I  neither  cut  nor 
dig. 

Professor  Webster,  of  Purdue  University,  entertained  the  Society  with  the 
following  address  on — 

intomologV. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  have  much  to  offer,  the  greater  part  of  my  time  the  past 
month  or  so  has  been  so  closely  occupied  that  I  have  been  unable  to  prepare  a 
paper  for  this  occasion,  and  therefore  what  little  I  may  say  will  be  verbal.  During 
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my  diflooune  I  wiah  to  speak  briefly  oonoerning  the  codling  moth  and  curcalio. 
As  jon  probably  know  applications  of  these  arsenic  mixtures  are  used  to  destroy 
insects  that  are  hnrtfnl  to  our  frait  It  sometimes  occurs  in  one  part  of  the  State 
where  they  would  apply  these  mixtures,  and  would  not  experience  any  damage  to 
the  foliage  called  burning,  in  another  part  of  the  State  they  would  apply  the  mix- 
tare,  apparently  of  the  same  strength,  with  injury.  Now,  of  course,  there  are 
reasons  for  this.  We  find  where  we  can  apply  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  say 
one  pound  to  fifty  gallons  of  water ;  we  find  an  application  of  that  strength  will 
not  do  in  the  south  where  there  are  heavy  dews,  it  will  burn  the  foliage.  Some- 
times after  an  application  there  will  be  a  slight  burning  of  the  foliage,  but  the 
effect  wiU  be  slight  until  it  rains,  when  it  will  apparently  take  hold  and  do  addi- 
tional damage.  These  are  things  which  puzzle  us,  and  are  a  good  evidence  that 
we  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  You  know  it  is  as  I  have  been 
demonstrating  that  white  arsenic  will  bum  the  foliage  perhaps  worse  than  Fbris 
green  or  London  purple.  In  the  Kerosene  emulsion  we  render  the  arsenic  soluble. 
Yon  know  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  full  of  little  holes  or  stomata ;  this  soluble 
mixture  gets  into  these  stomata,  permeating  the  air  spaces  between  the  cells.  In 
using  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  it  should  be  applied  on  dry  warm  days,  in- 
stead of  damp  weather.  These  little  stomata  during  wet  weather  are  kept  open, 
and  during  dry  weather  are  closed.  Hence  in  wet  weather  the  little  particles  of 
poison  are  carried  down  through  the  pores  in  the  leaf  by  the  water,  producing  this 
damaging  result  to  the  foliage.  In  fighting  the  codling  moth  we  spray  the  foliage 
in  reaching  the  caylix  of  the  apple.  When  the  moth  deposits  her  egg  we  want  to 
spray  sufficiently  to  get  in  the  caylix,  so  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth  may  get  the 
poison  and  be  destroyed.  While  we  may  use  the  same  remedy  for  the  plom  cur- 
calio, we  want  to  strike  the  enemy  in  a  different  way.  With  the  codling  moth  we 
have  to  fight  an  insect  which  is  more  difficult  than  the  curculio.  The  curcalio 
does  not  deposit  an  egg  in  any  particular  place  on  the  fruit,  and  so  you  have  to 
reaUy  cover  the  entire  plum  if  you  poison  her  in  the  act  of  depositing  the  egg, 
and  it  is  probable  that  she  may  come  to  her  death  in  feeding  on  the  poisoned 
foliage.  While  the  moth  does  not  desire  the  foliage,  the  curculio  does.  Whereas 
if  you  poison  the  foliage  of  the  plum  tree  you  have  a  better  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  curculio  than  the  codling  moth.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  people  have 
applied  remedies  and  got  certain  results,  while  under  other  circumstance  the  result 
might  have  been  different.  Mr.  Hoffman  told  me  that  he  sprayed  and  got  good 
plums,  while  some  of  his  neighbors  did  not  spray  and  got  good  plums  also.  Mr. 
Beard,  of  New  Albany,  also  reports  good  plums  after  spraying  his  trees.  Mr. 
Latta,  of  Haw  Patch,  began  this  spraying  business  with  poisons  this  springy  and 
applied  them  faithfully,  and  is  utterly  disgusted,  which  I  was  surprised  to  learn* 
So  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  in  that  direction  which  we  can  not  do  at  the  experi- 
mental station.  We  have  not  trees  enough,  besides  they  are  too  smalL  You  can 
do  this  better  than  we  can  there. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  codling  moth  can  be  eradicated,  but  it  can  be  meas- 
urably kept  down  by  inducing  other  people  to  spray  their  trees  as  well  as  your- 
selft    We  would  not  have  anything  to  fear  if  we  could  get  all  our  neighbors  to  do 
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this.  One  man  may  spray  his  trees  and  destroy  the  codling  moth,  but  his  neigh- 
bors who  do  not  spray  may  send  in  a  second  brood ;  so  you  see  he  is  at  their  mercy. 
It  is  quite  noticeable  that  many  old  orchards  hardly  ever  produce  anything,  the 
trees  are  left  standing,  neither  sprayed  or  cut  down,  and  from  them  insects  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  If  you  can  keep  up  this  enthusiasm  which  yon 
have  had  for  a  few  months  in  applying  this  remedy,  and  induce  your  neighbors  to 
cot  down  their  old  trees,  I  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  your  fruit  would  be  free 
from  the  codling  moth.  As  to  curculio,  I  will  touch  it  lightly.  AH  I  have  reared 
at  our  experimental  station  from  plums,  apples  or  Siberian  crabs,  have  been  pro- 
duced in  August.  Wherever  the  fruit  was  decayed,  in  two  weeks  all  were  dead ; 
where  the  fruit  was  green,  the  curculio  was  alive.  Now  you  can  judge  whether 
they  eat  the  fruit  or  not ;  the  inference  is  they  do.  We  must  fight  them  when  the 
buds  appear  in  the  spring. 

W.  F.  Leitgman,  Hendriekg  County.  I  invested  about  seven  dollars  in  March 
last  in  a  little  force  pump  manufactured  in  this  city  and  commenced  using  a  solu- 
tion of  Paris  green  about  the  time  the  blossoms  were  off  the  trees.  I  made  my  so- 
lution at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  of  Paris  green,  to  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water,  and  sprayed  freely.  I  sprayed  the  trees  until  the  water  would  drip  from 
the  leaves.  I  had  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  two  feet  long,  took  a  five-gallon  cask  and 
carried  it  around  the  trees  and  sprayed  them  from  all  points  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  liquid  agitated.  When  I  would  cease  stirring,  it  would 
settle  to  the  bottom.  The  result  this  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one.  We  have 
had  nicer  fruit  where  nothing  was  used,  than  for  many  years  before.  I  have  an 
old  orchard,  and  these  old  trees  are  breeding  these  pests  and  we  must  fight  against 
them.  Some  of  my  neighbors  don't  use  anything,  and  they  raise  codling  moth, 
curculio  and  everything  else.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  raising  a  perfect  specimen 
of  any  kind  of  apple  until  this  year  and  I  have  resided  on  that  place  nine  years.  I 
have  a  Gilpin  tree  that  has  set  much  fruit  each  year,  but  before  gathering  time  came 
they  would  drop  off;  I  do  not  think  you  could  find  a  perfect  apple.  This  year,  after 
spraying  my  trees  twice,  just  as  the  bloom  fell  and  then  in  two  weeks  again,  at 
gathering  time  I  do  not  think  you  could  scarcely  find  a  wormy  apple.  My  neigh- 
bor's orchard  is  about  eighty  rods  east  of  mine;  parties  were  gathering  apples 
about  the  time  we  were  gathering  ours ;  he  has  as  many  bearing  trees  as  I  have, 
and  young  trees  just  in  their  prime.  They  gathered  but  very  few  perfect  apples, 
and  when  they  were  done  they  picked  up  twice  as  many  wormy  apples  as  we  did, 
not  fit  to  put  up  at  all  or  for  cider.  All  their  apples  were  wormy.  The  only  way 
I  can  account  for  it  is,  he  did  not  spray  his  trees  with  anything.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  this,  but,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  impressed  that  it  b  the 
only  thing  for  us  to  successfully  fight  this  pest  with.  We  need  a  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  to  accomplish  any  great  results.  It  is  no 
ose  for  me  to  fight  against  it  and  all  my  neighbors  breeding  them.  My  Ben  Davis 
trees  bore  this  year  for  the  first,  except  a  few  scattering  specimens.  They  have 
been  planted  eight  years,  and  we  gathered  three  bushels  per  tree  from  them  this 
year.  The  apples  which  set  on  the  trees  last  spring  were  enough  for  three  or  four 
trees.  I  thinned  them  three  times  and  yet  the  limbs  were  so  loaded  down  that 
pope  of  0i9m  broke,    W)^eii  I  gathered  them  this  fall  I  fpun4  bat  few  specimens 
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that  ahowed  any  sign  of  codling  moth.  The  probability  is,  if  I  had  not  aaed  this 
mixture  on  my  trees  I  would  not  have  been  in  any  better  shape  than  my  neigh- 
born.  We  probably  can  save  three-fourths  of  our  fruit  by  spraying  with  Paris 
green. 

Mr.  HoUaTidf  Bartholnmew  County.  If  the  larvse  of  the  codling  moth  feeds 
only  on  the  apple,  the  codling  moth  was  destroyed  for  want  of  food  last  year. 
The  first  brood  this  year  must  have  been  very  small.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  have  them  next  year  if  we  spray  as  this  year.  There  is  an  instance 
which  comes  to  my  mind  just  now.  In  the  year  1875  the  tent  caterpillar  became 
yery  destructive  in  orchards  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  the  following  spring,  after 
these  caterpillars  hatched  and  formed  colonies  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  there 
came  a  frost,  the  thermometer  fell  below  twenty  degrees  and  ice  formed  on  water. 
Some  potatoes  planted  were  froze  down  to  the  tuber.  The  result  of  that  freese 
was  the  caterpillar  was  destroyed  for  that  year.  Such  facts  as  these  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  Spraying  is  no  doubt  beneficial,  but,  as  the  gentleman  says,  one 
man  can  not  destroy  all  the  codling  moths  for  his  neighbors.  We  need  to  study 
these  facts.  I  feel,  for  my  own  part,  that  all  of  us  are  liable  to  make  mistakes 
and  come  to  hasty  conclusions  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

N.  OhmeTf  DaytOHf  Ohio.  If  those  gentlemen  persist  in  using  a  spraying  ma- 
chine and  spray  with  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  and  have  apples  as  the  result, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  their  neighbors  will  do  the  same. 

Professor  Webster.  •  I  would  use  one  pound  of  Paris  Green  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  two  pounds  to  200  gallons. 

Dr,  A.  FumaSj  Hendrieka  County.  I  have  had  nicer  apples  this  year  than  I 
have  had  for  many  years  past.  .  My  Famuse  are  exceptionally  nice.  If  I  had  pot 
a  liberal  supply  of  lime  under  my  trees  I  have  no  doubt  I  would  have  as  nice  ap- 
ples as  they  have  in  Michigan.  Let  us  take  in  all  the  situation  required  for  suc- 
cess in  fruit  raising.  You  go  into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  and  you -find  it  is 
a  constant  study  in  experimental  work.  I  am  carrying  on  a  160-acre  laboratory 
every  summer.  There  are  a  great  many  interesting  experiments  going  on  on  our 
farms  greater  than  they  can  produce  at  Purdue.  Farmers  need  to  think  and  study 
these  matters  to  produce  favorable  results.  In  forming  tree  tops  we  have  to  bring 
in  science.  We  must  know  how  fiber  is  made  and  when  and  how  to  prune,  that 
they  breathe  through  the  leaves  as  air  through  the  lungs.  When  we  understand  the 
nature  of  this  thing  and  follow  in  that  line  it  is  easy  enough  to  know  how  trees 
are  made. 

W.  A.  Workman  read  the  following  paper  on — 

CABE  OF  A   YOUNG  ORCHARD. 

If  you  alone  were  to  hear  me  I  would  hesitate  to  say  a  word.  But  I  expect 
to  reach  a  much  larger  audience  through  our  published  reports,  and  trust  I  may 
be  able  to  say  something  to  simplify  as  much  as  may  be  the  growing  of  a  young 
orchard.  My  observation  has  been  that  when  instruction  is  given  on  any  subject 
it  is  wise  to  hit  the  essential  points  hard  and  avoid  too  many  words  that  mean 
little  or  nothing,  and  only  tend  to  confuse  or  discourage  the  learner. 
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To  know  what  not  to  do^  too,  is  as  important  as  what  to  do.  Among  the  what 
nots :  Don't  plant  in  the  mud,  hut  wait  until  the  ground  is  in  good  condition ; 
avoid  putting  manure  or  anything  in  the  hole  hefore  setting  the  tree.  The  first 
thought  of  many  seems  to  he  to  get  plenty  of  manure  under  them,  which  is  bad  for 
at  least  two  reasons:  First,  it  causes  many  to  die  by  the  unnatural  heat  and 
drying  effect ;  second,  if  they  do  survive  the  first  season  the  growth  is  apt  to  be  too 
strong  and  rapid,  thus  rendering  it  liable  to  winter  kill.  Again,  avoid  getting 
trees  of  distant  nurseries  when  the  same  or  better  ones  can  be  had  near  by.  The 
reason  for  the  latter  is  too  apparent  to  need  any  comment.  Avoid  the  too  com- 
mon  mistake  of  sowing  your  orchard  in  small  grain,  or  worse  still,  in  grass.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  your  trees  get  little  or  no  cultivation  at  all  at  the  very  time 
in  their  lives  when  they  need  it  most.  Last  but  not  least  avoid  pasturing  a  young 
orchard  with  any  kind  of  stock  ;  make  a  rule  as  an  Illinois  friend  did.  He  built 
a  high  fence  around  his  orchard  and  then  made  a  strict  rule  that  nothing  was  to 
go  in  there  that  wore  hoofs. 

How  and  when  to  plant  are  the  first  things  we  wish  to  consider  under  the  head 
of  what  to  do.  The  old  rule  that  *'  what  is  worth  doing  at  al4  is  worth  doing  well" 
applies  with  peculiar  fitness  to  tree  planting,  since  we  don't  plant  for  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  an  orchard  is  a  thing  of  a  lifetime  and  should  be  planted  with  this 
thought  in  view.  The  time  for  planting,  that  is  spring  or  fall,  is,  I  think,  of  less 
importance  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  My  preference  in  this  latitude 
is  for  fall  planting,  for  reasons  which  I  might  give,  but  since  the  time  is  not  es- 
sential to  success  we  will  leave  that  out. 

The  distance  between  the  trees  should  vary  with  different  kinds  of  fruits.     For 
an  apple  orchard  I  like  the  trees  thirty-two  feet  apart  each  way. 

Dig  the  holes  large  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  occupy  their  natural 
position  without  cramping  or  twisting  around ;  I  consider  it  far  better  to  shorten 
the  roots  a  little  than  to  cramp  or  twist  them  about  to  suit  the  hole.  In  some  trees 
yon  will  find  the  roots  coming  out  in  two  or  more  layers  like  the  limbs  come  out 
on  pine  trees.  In  such  cases  it  is  very  important  to  see  that  the  fine  mellow  soil  is 
well  packed  between  these  layers.  When  the  hole  is  carefully  filled  press  down 
firmly  with  the  foot;  but  better  still  in  most  cases  is  to  settle  the  soil  with  water, 
particularly  so  when  there  are  a  great  many  fibrous  roots.  Evergreens  should  al- 
ways be  planted  by  using  water. 

Now  the  planting  done  don't  rest  quite  easy  until  the  bodies  of  the  young 
trees  are  tied  up  with  corn  stalks,  which  should  be  allowed  to  stay  on  during 
winter  and  summer  for  several  year<!.  In  winter  they  protect  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  rabbits  and  in  summer  they  shield  from  the  blistering  effect  of  the 
sun,  besides  turning  off  harmlessly  many  a  severe  knock  from  the  singletree. 

In  addition  to  tying  up  the  bodies,  it  is  well  to  raise  a  small  mound  of  earth 
against  the  stalks  around  each  tree,  not  only  the  first  winter,  but  for  two  or  three 
winters.  Trees  are  commonly  planted  a  little  deeper  than  they  grow  in  the 
nursery. 

Now  many  take  as  much  care  or  more  than  I  have  indicated  in  planting,  and 
still  fail  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  after-care.  Cultivate  constantly  in  some 
plowed  or  hoed  crop,  until  trees  are  in  bearing,  when  you  want  to  still  continue  to 
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oultiyate  and  manure  besides.  Most  soils  in  this  State  will  grow  trees  fast  enough 
for  health  and  longevity  until  thej  come  into  bearing  without  any  fertiliien.  But 
reason  and  experience  both  teach  that  when  a  tree  is  loaded  with  fruit  it  requires 
a  little  extra  feeding. 

Many,  very  many  orchards  are  bearing  poor  stunted  apples,  and  dying  by 
inches,  because  of  starvation.  I  find  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  some  localities 
for  the  orchard  to  be  made  a  calf  or  sheep  pasture,  and  often  when  winter  comes 
the  grass  is  eaten  down  to  the  very  roots.  Still,  otherwise  intelligent,  farmers 
wonder  why  their  orchards  don't  grow  big  fine  apples  as  they  did  in  other  yean. 

I  find  I  have  skipped  one  psirt  of  orchard  care  which  in  other  yean  was  con- 
sidered of  the  very  firat  importance,  namely,  pruning.  I  don't  cooaider  pruning  of 
fint  importance,  neither  do  I  ignore  it.  But  1  believe  it  better  be  ignored  entirely 
than  be  done  as  some  do.  For  the  fint  four  or  five  yean  young  trees  should  be 
pruned  a  little  to  put  them  in  proper  shape,  to  remove  limbs  that  cross,  to  disooor- 
age  forked  trees  and  encourage  a  center  from  which  the  limbs  would  radiate.  Now, 
to  recapitulate,  plant  very  carefully  in  mellow  soil,  cultivate  constantly  until  in 
bearing,  then  continue  the  cultivation  with  some  fertilixen  added ;  trim  trees  so 
there  will  be  no  forks  to  split;  sow  no  small  grain  or  grass  in  the  orchard,  nor 
pasture  the  life  out  of  it. 

If  you  have  ground  ordinarily  good  for  an  orchard,  and  follow  these  simple 
directions  only  tolerably  well,  you  can  grow  fruit  even  in  Indiana.  And  if  yoa 
want  to  do  more,  no  objection  to  rubbing  ofi*  the  rough  bark,  washing  the  bodies  in 
weak  lye  or  whitewashing  occasionally. 

DiscuasiOK. 

S.  Jokmon^  Irvin^fUm.  This  paper  is  full  of  valuable  information.  There  is 
one  suggestion  I  wish  to  make,  which  is  this,  instead  of  planting  in  the  mad  of 
spring,  let  us  plant  in  the  fall. 

Mr,  Burton^  Lavrrmce  CowUy,  In  regard  to  cultivating  orchards,  we  do  not  do 
that  all  the  time.  I  have  trees  planted  in  blue  grass  sod,  but  these  trees  were 
mulched  with  straw;  in  fact  we  built  pens  around  them  with  waste  rails  and 
mulched  inside  of  that  The  growth  has  been  so  great  thu  summer  I  have  been 
thinking  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  that  mulching  up  or  not.  A  friend 
of  mine,  also  an  apple  grower,  mulches  his  trees  in  preference  to  cultivating,  and 
recently  shipped  a  car  load  of  apples  to  Greencastle,  and  friend  Bagan  told  me 
that  they  were  as  fine  apples  as  he  ever  saw  in  his  life. 

Mr,  HarteTf  Winehester,  Fall  planting  has  been  a  failure  with  me.  I  moeh 
prefer  the  spring. 

Dr,  Furnas.    I  set  219  Ben  Davis  trees  in  the  fall  and  they  all  grew. 

A,  OUnn,  Bartholomew  County,  This  question  of  tree  planting  ii  an  interesting 
matter.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  cultivating  our  young  orchards  by  planting 
in  com.  I  find  that  trees,  not  cultivated  are  troubled  more  or  less  by  the  borer. 
A  sun  scald  is  the  starting  point  for  the  borer.  I  have  examined  many  trees  and 
I  have  found  the  borer  enter  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree.  If  you  plant  an 
orchard  in  the  fall  or  spring  you  should  cultivate  in  com ;  the  growing  com  will 
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protect  the  trees  from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  season  when  it  is  most 
needed.  If  the  ground  is  sown  to  wheat  or  oats  it  grows  up  rapidly  in  the 
spring  shading  the  tree  when  shade  is  not  needed,  and  not  shading  when  needed, 
and  checking  its  growth.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  sowed  wheat  or  oats  but  failed 
to  a  great  extent,  and  always  succeeded  with  corn.  After  the  trees  become  older 
the  limbs  will  furnish  protection.  The  corn  prevents  the  wind  from  swaying  and 
injuring  the  trees,  ai;id  in  the  winter  holds  the  snow. 

N.  OkmeTy  Dayton^  Ohio.  That  has  been  my  practice.  I  invariably  cultivate 
my  trees  until  they  come  in  bearing,  say  four  or  five  years,  then  set  in  clover  and 
let  them  go  for  a  time.  I  plant  thirty  feet  apart,  but  I  think  it  iH  too  close.  My 
Baldwins  lock  together  in  the  branches  and  die.  Trees  of  this  kind  should  be 
planted  forty  feet  apart,  and,  in  fact,  all  trees  that  are  inclined  to  spreaci  out. 

Dr,  Fumaa,  The  flat  head  borer  never  attacks  a  healthy  tree,  but  the  round 
head  borer  does. 

W.  H.  Eagan,  As  to  the  matter  of  pruning  I  have  changed  my  notion  con- 
siderably. Pruning  should  be  first  for  discipline,  and  second  the  removal  of  dy- 
ing or  dead  branches ;  beyond  that  we  should  not  prune. 

/.  G.  Sleveru,  Wayne  County.  When  my  old  friend,  John  Conoly,  at  Center- 
ville,  had  an  old  Roxbury  Kusf^ett  tree  from  which  he  could  not  get  any  apples  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  he  finally  gave  it  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  and  the  next  season, 
and  until  that  property  changed  hands,  it  never  failed  to  raise  good  fruit.  Another 
friend  in  my  neighborhood  had  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  trees ;  ' 
these  were  utterly  neglected;  that  property  changed  hands  to  William  Bilks;  he 
went  in  and  tore  out  the  old  trees  and  hauled  manure  from  the  street  car  stables, 
and  scattering  it  all  over  the  ground,  plowed  it  in  the  spring  and  sowed  in  oats. 
We  held  a  fair  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  he  produced  as  fine  apples  as  I 
ever  saw  in  the  United  States,  and  no  others  in  the  county.  I  have  been  interested 
in  that  orchard  ever  since,  and  he  never  fails  to  pick  a  large  amount  of  fine  fruit 
every  yenr.  He  made  a  fine  exhibition  when  we  believed  we  did  not  have  five 
bushels  of  apples  in  the  county. 

J»  C.  BaUiffj  Riehmond,  Wayne  County.  I  will  bear  Jesse  Stevens'  statement 
out.  It  has  borne  as  fine  apples  as  you  can  find  any  where.  As  another  illustra- 
tion, I  will  refer  to  Thomas  Morris,  near  Richmond,  who  took  an  old  broken  down 
orchard,  and  after  working  it  over  it  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  had 
good  fruit  while  we  hnd  but  little.  His  system  was  to  cultivate  the  rows  as  it  were 
corn,  breaking  up  the  ground  around  the  trees  to  the  body,  and  manure,  which 
seemed  to  revive  the  old  trees  to  make  them  bear  profitable  crops  of  fruit. 

A.  QUnn.    How  old  was  the  orchard  when  he  put  the  manure  on  ? 

J.  C.  Stevens.    Twenty  years  old. 

A.  Qlenn.  Old  trees  don't  need  protection,  but  young  trees  do,  something  like 
a  corn  crop. 

Secretary  Hobhs.  The  bodies  of  young  trees  may  be  protected  by  wrapping  with 
straw,  paper,  com  stalks,  etc.,  and  for  larger  trees  two  boards  may  be  nailed 
together  at  the  edges,  sharpened  and  driven  in  the  ground  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  tree. 

36— AoB. 
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A.  Qlenn,  We  should  have  some  protection  to  the  body  for  three  or  four 
years.  Prof.  Budd  said  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  to  plant 
hardy  varieties,  such  as  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Wealthy.  Under  the 
microscope  they  showed  a  different  cell  structure  which  made  them  hardy.  There* 
fore  the  freezing  and  thawing  does  not  afifect  them  as  our  more  sappy  kinds.  Some 
of  those  varieties  succeed  in  the  North,  but  we  can  raise  the  Ben  Davis  most  any- 
where and  give  protection.  As  to  manure,  you  can't  raise  good  crops  withoot 
fertilizing. 

Peter  i2a66,  Marion  Gounty,  Our  trees  need  protection.  I  have  noticed  where 
our  trees  are  damaged  in  the  winter  it  is  on  the  the  southwest  side. 

C,  M,  Hobhs.  Protecting  the  bodies  of  young  trees  is  important^  and  to 
manure  when  the  trees  comes  into  bearing.  It  must  have  something  to  feed  on. 
If  it  has  exhausted  the  soil  in  making  a  wood  growth,  it  must  have  added  resooroes 
to  draw  upon  for  perfecting  fruit.  In  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the 
hills,  I  have  seen  orchards  literally  star\^'d  t>  deni!i. 

Wade  MerrUlf  of  Maine,  I  have  been  iir-ch  interested  in  this  discossion  of 
planting  apple  trees,  and  have  been  quite  an  observer  of  the  growth  of  yonng 
trees,  and  I  have  noticed  that  a  great  portion  of  the  trees  set  have  died.  Aside 
from  the  borer  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  has  killed  more  trees 
than  anything  else.  I  hive  always  noticed  that  when  a  young  apple  tree  leans 
from  the  southwest  it  almost  invariably  dies,  and  I  suppose  the  damage  is  done  in 
the  summer,  yet  some  maintain  that  the  injury  is  done  in  the  winter.  Let  that  be 
as  it  may,,  the  fact  is  they  die,  and  now  for  a  remedy.  I  find  that  when  a  tree  set 
and  grows  up  right,  if  the  largest  limbs  come  out  on  the  southwest  side,  that  tree 
is  invariably  a  good  one.  In  setting  my  trees  of  late,  I  have  the  largest  limbs 
come  from  the  southwest  side.  These  trees  have  not  been  growing  long  enough  to 
test  whether  it  will  have  this  effect  on  them  or  not.  In  the  State  of  Maine  the 
borer  is  a  great  terror.  A  friend  of  mine  said  if  it  were  not  for  the  borer  he  coald 
raise  apples  at  12^  cents  per  bushel.  Young  trees  need  protection.  If  you  give 
protection  by  artificial  means  the  limbs  on  the  southwest  side  are  not  perhaps  so 
necessary,  but  when  you  neglect  this  it  is  essential  to  have  limbs  come  out  on 
that  side.  It  don't  take  any  longer  for  limbs  to  grow  on  that  side  than  on  the 
northeast  side.  If  this  rule  were  followed  out  by  tree  planters  they  will  save  a 
large  portion  of  their  trees. 

Dr.  jRo&tnson,  Putnam  County,  In  planting  an  orchard  it  is  a  };ood  plan  to 
plant  the  tree  leaning  considerably  to  the  southwest ;  it  will  be  straight  by  the  time 
it  is  of  sufficient  age  to  bear.  If  the  tree  leans  to  the  northeast  you  will  find  by 
sawing  through  the  bark  that  little  growth  will  be  found  on  the  southwest  side,  but 
the  chief  growth  ia  on  the  northeast.  The  bark  is  thin  on  the  southwest  and  the 
borer  is  liable  to  go  to  work  there.  My  experience  is  that  the  borrr  often  attacks 
trees  when  there  is  a  drouth  and  the  tree  can  not  grow,  and  will  attack  all  sides  of 
the  tree,  when  perhaps  under  difierent  circumstances  they  would  not.  I  do  not 
cultivate  any  crop  among  my  trees.  It  is  on  virgin  soil,  but  I  plow  a  strip  about 
three  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  my  trees.  There  is  no  use  of  destroying  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  while  intended  for  apples.  Our  summers  don't  hurt  apple  trees  if  they 
stand  erect.    Dr.  Moudy  has  a  Ben  Davis  orchard  which  is  a  great  sooroe  of  income 
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to  him.  He  told  me  if  I  wanted  a  good  orchard  to  plant  largely  of  the  Ben  Davis. 
Most  of  his  orchard  is  of  that  kind,  and  last  year  he  had  three  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  apples,  while  we  had  none.  He  cultivates  that  orchard,  but  lets  the  plow 
ran  light  when  near  the  trees.  He  sold  that  orchard  the  past  season  and  went  to 
work  and  planted  a  new  one  of  Ben  Davis.  As  to  the  planting  season,  you  will 
find  if  you  plant  a  tree  in  the  fall  when  the  ground  is  dry  you  are  liable  to  lose 
many  trees.  The  ground  should  be  moist.  The  feeders  are  cut  off,  and  when  the 
ground  is  in  that  condition  you  should  pour  in  water;  but  when  the  ground  is 
damp  there  is  no  trouble.  Generally  speaking,  stone  fruits  do  better  planted  in 
the  spring,  yet  I  plant  them  successfully  any  time. 

Dr.  Fu1l^(u,  When  I  plant  in  the  fall  I  raise  a  mound  to  keep  away  the  mice. 
It  also  serves  to  keep  away  the  atmosphere  from  the  roots,  so  they  will  thaw  out 
slowly,  which  is  an  advantage. 

Mr,  Richie,  Morgan  County,  For  five  years  I  have  had  to  mulch  my  young 
trees.  I  keep  my  young  trees  tied  with  newspapers  and  let  them  remain  there 
until  the  weather  wears  them  off. 

Dr.  Furnas.  I  am  suspicious  that  much  of  this  killing  of  trees  is  done  in  the 
winter. 

J.  C,  Stevenif  Wayne  Gowify,  1  planted  out  several  Tyson  pear  trees,  Flemish 
Beauty  and  Glapp's  Favorite.  Some  of  them  I  put  a  board  on  the  southwest  side, 
and  those  are  bearing,  while  those  we  did  not  protect  in  this  way  are  dead.  I  think 
it  is  done  in  August.  Some  are  in  favor  of  mulching  while  others  are  not.  Prof. 
Budd,  after  returning  from  Russia,  sent  me  about  125  trees.  I  find  some  of  these 
trees  bloom  too  soon  in  this  climate.  They  would  be  in  bloom  before  others  com- 
menced swelling  the  bud.  I  waited  until  the  ground  was  frozen  and  then  mulched 
them  with  corn  stalks  to  keep  them  from  thawing  out  too  soon,  but  the  mice  would 
interfere— they  are  always  on  hand.  Mulching  would  not  do  in  our  country. 
Trees  require  some  protection  from  atmospheric  changes. 

Daniel  CoXy  Hendricks  County,  A  great  many  trees  are  killed  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  If  you  set  small  trees  they  are  not  liable  to  be  killed  in  the  summer, 
but  if  large  and  too  many  roots  cut  off,  the  sun  will  kill  them. 

Mr,  Henby,  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  generally  done  in  the  winter.  I  notice 
that  sap  freezing  in  the  tree  expands,  and  thawing  contracts ;  that  on  the  south- 
west side,  where  the  sun  has  a  strong  impression,  thaws  out  and  contracts  and  con- 
sequently bursts  the  bark. 

S.  Johnson.  Let  us  compromise  this  matter  by  protecting  the  bodies  of  our 
trees  both  winter  and  summer. 

W,  F,  Leitzmany  Hendricks  County.  Wire  cloth,  such  as  is  used  for  door  screens, 
cut  in  stripe  from  four  to  six  inches  wide,  bent  around  the  body  of  the  tree  and 
shoved  in  the  ground  a  little  way  and  tied  with  a  string,  makes  a  good  protection 
against  mice  and  rabbits,  and  is  a  protection  against  the  sun.  It  is  easier  and 
more  quickly  applied  than  corn  stalks.  This  wire  screen  can  be  bought  for  two 
cent»  a  yard  and  cut  with  shears. 

Sylvester  Johnson  made  the  following  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  held  in  California  in  February  last: 
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On  the  1 2th  day  of  ]aet  January,  about  one  thousand  persons,  mostly  from  the 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States,  representing  the  various  conditions  of  society 
of  these  regions  met  in  Kansas  City,  at  the  invitation  of  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Horticultural  Society,  to  join  in  an  excursion  to  visit  the  regions  beyond  the 
Rockies  and  Sierras,  and  to  attend  the  bi-ennial  meeting  of  their  society,  which 
was  to  be  held  in  one  section  each,  at  San  Jose  and  Riverside.  But  few  of  these 
had  ever  visited  the  Golden  Shore,  and  being  without  that  information  that  comes 
from  actual  observation,  and  having  read  and  heard  so  much  of  the  great  novel- 
ties, beauties  and  attractions  of  that  region  as  they  had  been  so  forcibly  depicted 
by  paid  correspondents  and  real  estate  agents,  it  was  very  natural  that  expectation 
ran  high,  and  that  anticipations  of  great  pleasure  were  numerous.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  after  great  confusion  in  running  to  and  fro  to  get  baggage  checked,  and  to 
find  the  Pullman,  whose  name  correpponded  with  that  of  our  tickets,  that  vast 
company  found  itself  snugly  ensconced  individually  in  his  or  her  berths,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon,  in  twenty- five  Pullmans,  drawn  in  four  sections,  by  as  many  en- 
gines, glided  smoothly  over  the  MiRsouri  Pacific  to  the  South,  leaving  behind  one 
of  the  worst  snow  storms  of  the  season.  Next  morning  we  found  the  snow  storm 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  sun,  a  beautifully  clear  sky  from  above,  a  fertile 
soil  below,  and  Choctaw  and  Creek  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  greeted  us 
from  around.  About  1  o^clock  p.  m.,  of  the  13th,  we  reached  Dennison,  Texa«, 
where  arrangements  had  been  made  for  our  reception  and  entertainment.  We  had 
frequently  heard  of  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  Southern  people,  but  never  be- 
fore had  we  experienced  so  thorough  a  realization  of  It  The  banquet  was  such 
as  to  make  us  regret  that  we  had  brought  our  lunch  baskets  with  us.  Not  only 
were  the  esculents  all,  and  even  more  than  could  be  desired,  but  the  exquisite  Uiste 
exhibited  in  their  arrangement  as  well  as  the  decorations  on  and  surrounding  the 
tables,  the  new,  to  us,  and  beautiful  flowers,  all  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  oc- 
casion. Besides  this  there  was  an  air  of  refinement,  intelligence  and  sociability 
possessed  by  the  citizens  of  this  place  not  often  equaled  and  never  excelled  by 
citizens  in  more  northern  localities.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  reception  was, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  indefatigable  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson, 
Senior  Vice  President  of  the  A.  H.  S.,  who  rc-ides  here.  The  next  point  of  interest 
reached  was  Fort  Worth,  where  a  reception  and  entertainment  were  planned,  but 
on  account  of  rain  and  delayed  trains,  were  abandoned.  Here  we  struck  the  Texas 
Pacific  R.  R.,  and  turned  our  faces  to  the  *'  far  West.''  In  this  short  paper  I  shall 
travel  fast,  therefore,  I  shall  jump  over  several  hundred  miles  of  interesting  space, 
and  land  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  This  place  is  supposed  to  contain  about  ten  thou- 
sand persons,  and  is  a  comparatively  new,  thrifty  and  growing  town.  Being  de- 
layed here,  many  of  us  boarded  the  street  cars,  and,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  only  trans-continental  street  car  line  in  the  world,  found  ourselves  in  old 
Mexico.  Some  of  us  who  had  never  before  stepped  foot  on  foreign  land,  and  who 
found  ourselves^  so  soon  after  leaving  civilization  and  refinement  surrounded  by 
those  who  speak  only  the  Spanish  language,  living  in  those  unique  adobe  houses, 
with  openings  for  doors,  but  no  shutters  and  no  windows,  felt  a  little  nervous,  and 
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almost  involantarily  putting  oar  hands  on  oar  money,  if  we  had  any.  This  im- 
pulse was  not  without  cause,  for  the  writer  of  this  had  stolen  from  his  overcoat 
pocket  a  pair  of  gloves  that  were  much  valued  on  account  of  the  fact  that  thej 
were  found  in  his  stocking  on  Christmas  morning. 

For  the  history  of  other  incidents  that  transpired  on  the  day  of  our  visit  to 
Paso  Del  Norte  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  page  247,  of  Prof.  Bidpath's 
"  Beyond  the  Sierras,"  found  in  Vol.  of  Proceedings  of  A.m.  Hort.  Society. 

Leaving  El  Paso  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  we  wend  our  way  through  the 
Colorado  Desert,  very  similar  however  to  much  of  the  region  passed  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Crossing  the  Colorado  river  at  Yuma,  we  enter  California,  but 
instead  of  the  luscious  fruits,  the  fine  flowers,  the  beautiful  trees  and  many  other 
attractions  we  were  promised  on  our  arrival  in  California,  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, and  to  a  long  and  tedious  ride  through  the  same  monotonous,  dreary, 
sandy  plains  we  had  become  so  used  to^  There  was  one  fact  however  that  relieved 
the  monotony,  and  that  was  that  instead  traveling  as  is  usual  so  many  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  we  were  told  we  were  traveling  through  a  depression  helow  this 
level ;  in  one  place  as  much  as  300  feet.  It  was  at  this  point  we  stopped  at  the 
little  town  of  Idio,  where  we  were  met  by  a  committee  from  Biverside,  who  had 
brought  with  it  a  car-load  of  the  greatest  variety  and  the  most  delicious  fruits  ever 
seen  by  most  of  the  excursionists.  These  were  tastefully  arranged  in  baskets,  one 
of  which  each  member  of  our  society  received.  The  members  were  recognized  by 
a  beautiful  red  badge  worn  by  each.  After  returning  to  their  sleepers  the  mem- 
bers were  at  once  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  who  were  not  members,  and 
many  urgent  calls  were  made  for  the  loan  of  badges.  The  gentlemen  responded 
promptly,  especially  if  the  request  for  a  badge  came  from  a  lady.  The  committee 
claimed  that  these  fruits  were  all  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Biverside,  only  sixty 
miles  away.  This  gave  us  hope  that  our  pleasantest  anticipations  were  soon  to  be 
realized.  But  it  was  not  until  we  reached  the  villages  of  Ontario  and  Pomona 
that  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  California  break  upon  us  with  all  its 
force.  After  leaving  Colton  and  before  reaching  Ontario,  a  gentleman  who  sat 
near  us  said  :  "  Well,  if  this  is  California,  I  don't  want  any  of  it."  But  on  nearing 
the  town  the  surroundings  were  sufficiently  attractive  to  cause  him  to  step  out  on 
the  platform  to  get  a  better  view  of  them.  The  sight  of  long  rows  of  fine  healthy 
orange  trees  loaded  with  their  golden  fruit — the  fertile  soil,  the  well  cultivated 
vineyards,  the  miles  of  carriage  ways  lined  on  each  side  with  the  Lombardy 
poplar  and  other  beautiful  trees,  completely  drove  away  from  him  all  feeling  of 
disappointment,  and  he  came  rushing  into  the  car,  and  with  both  hands  raised, 
ejaculated:  ''I  never  saw  anything  like  it,  just  come  out  here  and  see  it."  On 
reaching  the  town  of  Pomona  a  few  miles  distant,  our  friend  was  the  first  to  step 
off  the  car  on  the  station  platform,  and  rushing  up  to  a  man  standing  near  said : 
"  What  is  the  price  of  land  around  here  ?  "  When  told  that  good  orange  land  can 
be  bought  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place  at  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  acre,  his 
enthusiasm  somewhat  abated.  The  next  place  reached  was  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
(Lost  Angels).  We  concluded  that  if  there  ever  had  been  any  angels  there  they 
were  most  assuredly  lost    Certainly  the  being  who  at  that  place  charged  a  man 
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twenty-five  cents  for  a  cup  of  hot  water  for  his  sick  wife  at  best  was  not  a  msnu^- 
ing  angel.  The  newspaper  and  verbal  reports  we  had  read  and  heard  of  this 
famous  city  had  evidently  raised  our  expectations  too  high.  In  short  we  were 
very  much  disappointed  in  Los  Angeles.  We  were  not  surprised  to  find  so  much 
mud  when  we  learned  that  the  demand  was  so  great  that  160  feet  square  of  it  sold, 
while  we  were  there,  for  $350,000.  Since  then  we  have  learned  that  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out,  and  it  is  mud  all  the  way  down.  The  next  place  reached  was  Santa 
Anna,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  This  is  a  growing  town  situated  in 
a  very  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  produces  in  addition  to  the  cereals, 
most  of  the  semi-tropical  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits,  of  excellent  quality  and 
in  great  abundance.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  citizens  treated  us  very  kindly,  taking 
us  in  their  carriages  through  the  surrounding  country  and  showing  the  many 
beauties  and  wonders  thereof.  In  the  village  of  Tustin,  three  miles  from  Santa 
Anna,  noticing  a  pile  of  pumpkins  covering  about  two  acres,  we  asked  our  driver 
why  they  were  thrown  out  there  instead  of  being  placed  under  shelter?  He  an- 
swered, *^They  grew  just  where  they  lay,  and  we  do  not  need  to  place  them  ander 
shelter,  for  we  have  no  winter  here.''  Said  we :  ^'  You  seem  to  turn  your  attention 
mostly  to  raising  fruit,  where  do  you  get  feed  for  your  stock?"  "  We  feed  on 
alfalfa  altogether."  How  much  stock  do  you  keep?  ''Two  horses  and  one  cow 
And  how  much  alfalfa  does  it  take  to  feed  these?  "That  which  grows  on  one-hal. 
an  acre."  Is  it  possible  you  keep  two  horses  and  one  cow  in  good  condition  on  the 
product  of  one-half  an  acre?  "You  see  the  condition  they  are  in,  and  they  do 
not  get  a  straw  nor  a  grain  except  that  grown  on  the  half  acre."  By  this  time  onr 
incredulity  had  fled,  and  we  were  ready  to  believe  anything  a  Califomian  would 
tell  us,  always  excepting  when  he  would  tell  us  the  distance  to  certain  mountains 
was  twenty  to  fifty  miles,  when  we  knew  it  to  be  only  two  or  three  miles. 

Now  we  turn  our  facen  norlhward  to  the  terminal  point,  San  Francisco,  over 
500  miles  distant,  not  expecting  anything  outside  the  usual  routine  of  travel  until 
we  reach  that  point.  After  passing  the  mountains  a  few  mil^  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  around  the  *'  loop,"  so  called  because  the  railroad  here  in  going  around  a 
mountain  parses  over  itself,  and  going  through  the  Mojave  Desert,  which  is  in 
reality  a  veritable  desert,  we  are  halted  at  the  town  of  Tulore,  at  which  the  usual 
banquet  and  carriage  ride  were  prominent  features.  Here  are  found  numbers  of 
artesian  wells,  but  for  which  the  difference  between  this  and  the  desert  would  not 
be  great.  For  ii  is  believed  thai  if  whut  is  now  a  desert  could  be  supplied  with 
water  it  would  "  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  At  any  rate  Tulore  is  surrounded 
by  fields  of  alfalfa,  orchards  of  most  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  as  well  as  large  and 
well  cultivated  vineyards  We  are  now  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  away  we 
go  with  nothing  to  interrupt  until  we  reach  Fresno,  where  we  are  again  side- 
tracked, taken  from  our  sleepers,  hustled  into  carriages  drawn  by  the  finest  steeds 
we  had  yet  encountered.  We  were  shown  around  the  country  from  eight  to  ten 
miles,  and  returning  to  the  town  were  introduced  to  the  ever  present  banquet. 
With  one  accord  it  was  agreed  that  for  growing  grapes  and  converting  them  into 
raisins,  this  was  the  best  place  we  had  struck.  Probably  the  one  thing  of  greatest 
interest  to  our  company  here  was  the  Barton  Vineyard.    This  covers  one  section  o( 
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land  one  mile  sqaare.  This  sold  se^en  years  ago  for  $12,400,  but  was  recently  par- 
chased  by  an  English  syndicate  for  $1,000,000.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  four 
squares,  the  residence,  winery,  etc.,  being  in  the  center,  which  are  reached  from  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  by  fine  drives  lined  on  either  side  with  Lqmbardies  and 
other  beautiful  trees.  It  may  be  said  that  all  trees  in  California  are  beautiful,  so 
different  in  appearance  from  the  same  varieties  grown  here  that  one  scarcely  rec- 
ognizes them.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  fertility  and  depth  of  the  soil, 
some  places  reaching  300  feet  deep.  In  the  recent  purchase  of  the  English  syndi- 
cate was  included  685,000  gallons  of  wine  then  in  the  winery,  285,000  gallons  of 
which  were  made  last  season.  Uncultivated  lands  were  not  held  at  such  extrava- 
gant prices  here,  hence  some  of  our  people  made  investments.  It  was  the  improve- 
ments and  high  state  of  cultivation  which  made  the  Barton  estate  so  valuable. 

Now  we  reach  the  beautiful  city  of  Oakland,  where  we  bid  adieu  to  our  sleepers 
and  are  met  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  California,  who  obstinately 
refused  to  allow  us  to  pay  any  boat  or  street  car  f are,  and  a  ride  of  six  miles  across 
the  beautiful  *^  Bay  of  San  Francisco ''  lands  us  in  the  magnificent  Palace  Hotel 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  State.  The  situation  here  is  so  much  better  described  by 
Prof.  Ridpath  than  we  can  do  it  we  give  it  in  his  words,  to- wit :  *'The  softest  bed 
in  the  world  is  that  of  a  tired  traveller.  You  sink  upon  it  with  an  infinite  sigh. 
Your  ideas  lose  their  form  and  swim  into  indistinctness.  Meanwhile  your  body 
spreads  out  flat  and  flatter  on  the  bed,  Hil,  in  the  language  of  my  friend,  Jamen 
Whitcomb  Biley,  you  'drip  over  the  edges  just  like  molasses.'  For  ten  days  we  had 
done  our  sleeping  in  Pullmans— a  pretty  good  job,  too,  in  its  way,  but,  after  all, 
dry  land  sleeping  is  the  best.  It  has  more  body  and  stability.  A  man  in  his  close 
berth  in  a  palace  car  will  dream  a  long  time  before  he  sees  the  angels  or  hears  a 
voice  out  of  paradise."  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  situation  after  having  been 
cramped  for  want  of  room,  and  tossed  about,  subjected  to  flying  sand,  dust  and 
coal  smoke  for  ten  days  and  nights,  then  suddenly  finding  yourself  in  a  large,  com- 
modious, well  ventilated  room,  furnished  in  modern  style,  with  bath  room  and  all 
other  conveniences,  then  you  see  it  as  we  enjoyed  it.  After  a  night's  rest  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  us  out  early,  rushed  us  into  the  cable  cars  and  out  to  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  to  the  great  Pacfiic  Ocean,  the  sight  of  which  was  the  first  to  most  of  us. 
About  200  yards  from  the  water's  edge  the  celebrated  seal  rocks  reach  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  en  which  may  be  seen  from  100  to  200  seals  lazily 
sunning  themselves. 

After  remaining  in  San  Francbco  a  day,  we  go  to  San  Jose,  fifty  miles  south, 
at  which  place  was  held  our  first  meeting.  This  town  is  situated  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  probably  the  best  cultivated  of  any  in 
the  State.  The  soil  is  as  black  as  the  blackest  found  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  and  its  productive  qualities  even  greater.  We  were  reliably  informed 
that  in  places  near  San  Jose,  where  they  have  bored  artesian  wells,  precisely  the 
same  soil  as  is  f^und  on  the  surface  continues  to  a  depth  of  over  three  hundred 
feet.  When  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this  valley  produces  in  abund- 
ance not  only  all  the  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  grown  east  of  the 
mountains,  but  most  kinds  of  semi-tropical  fruits  as  well,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  citizens  of  this  valley  claim  it  is  the  "  garden  spot "  of  the  State. 
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On  the  morning  of  January  24th  the  first  session  of  the  American  Horiical- 
tural  Society  was  held  in  the  auditorinm  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle.  As  the 
printed  proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  given  yery  fallj  and  completely  by  the 
society's  able  secretary,  we  will  only  say  the  sessions  were  numeroasly  attended, 
especially  by  the  citizens  of  California,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  proceed- 
ings.  The  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  extend  their  hoepitalitia 
to  us,  their  guests.  We  were  made  to  feel  we  were  at  home,  and  each  gueft  was 
ready  to  affirm  that  his  or  her  home  was  the  best  of  all.  It  would  be  ba^e  ingrati- 
tude were  we  to  pass  this  point  without  making  special  mention  of  our  particular 
host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  who  made  us  feel,  although  we  were 
far  away  from  loved  ones  at  home,  we  wera  with  near  and  dear  friends. 

One  of  the  novelties  in  this  vicinity  is  an  olive  ranch  or  orchard  compo^  of 
eighty  acres,  and  owned  by  a  company  of  Englishmen.  The  olives  were  yet  on 
the  trees  although  ripe  and  jet  black  in  color.  We  were  informed  by  the  foreman 
that  in  this  condition  they  made  better  pickles  than  when  green,  in  which  condi- 
tion the  article  of  commerce  is  only  seen.  This  establishment  does  not  pickle 
them,  but  manufactures  the  oil. 

Not  desiring  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions,  and  being  determined  not  to 
exaggerate,  I  am  compelled  to  svy  right  here  that  the  banquet  arranged  by  the 
good  ladies  of  San  Jose  excelled  in  every  respect  anything  of  the  kind  by  us  seen 
before  or  since. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  San  Jose,  we  were  whirled  down  sixty  to  eighty 
miles  to  the  sea  coast  towns  of  Monterey  and  Santa  Criy.  While  this  trip  was  a 
pleasant  one,  time  and  space  will  not  allow  of  detail.  Here  we  are  again  at  San 
Francisco,  resting  at  our  perfect  home,  the  Palace.  Now  many  pleasant  surprises 
confront  us.  We  were  informed  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Sleeping  Car  Company  had  determined  to  make  us  their  guests,  and  had 
planned  a  series  ot  excursions  through  the  Nappa  and  Sacramento  Valleys.  The 
first  stop  was  at  Nappa  city,  the  home  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Eetee,  who  had  accompanied 
us  much  of  the  time  occupied  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  who,  by  the  in- 
formation he  was  always  ready  to  impart,  added  much  to  our  enjoyment.  This  is 
one  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  California.  Here  we  were  banqueted  at  10  A.  m.,  and 
at  1  p.  M;,  same  day,  the  banquet  was  repeated  at  St.  Helena,  and  again  at  9  p.  x., 
in  the  Capitol  building  at  Sacramento.  Here  we  met  many  old  Indiana  friends, 
one  of  whom  was  Secretary  of  State  Hendricks,  brother  of  the  late  A.  W.  Hen- 
dricks, of  this  city.  Our  reception  at  the  Capital  of  California  was  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  and  all  who  did  not  over-load  were  happy.  After  a  night  in  our  sleep- 
ers, on  the  side  track,  we  were  whirled  away  to  the  north,  and  made  stops  at 
Marysville,  Oroville,  Chico  Vina,  Bed  Bluff  and  Bedding,  our  terminal  point 
Here  we  are  900  miles  north  of  where  we  entered  the  State,  in  sight  of  Mt.  Shasta,  and 
never  at  any  time  out  of  the  "orange  belt."  Oroville  is  located  on  Feather  Biver, 
heretofore  noted  for  its  rich  gold  and  silver  mines.  These  mines  were  worked  by 
what  is  called  *'  gulch  mining.''  The  law  of  the  State  now  does  not  allow  this 
kind  of  mining  on  account  of  its  filling  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  Biver  bedsi 
and  causing  disastrous  overflows.  Leaving  Bedding,  our  faces  are  turned  to- 
ward San  Francisco,  stopping  at  Woodland,  where  the  usual  banquet  was  spread, 
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thenoe  to  the  metropolis.  The  most  notable  features  of  this  trip  were  the  yerj 
fertile  and  productive  character  of  the  soil,  the  great  variety  of  the  prodactioos, 
the  high  average,  and  uniform  temperature,  ranging  from  60°  to  68°,  and  the 
courtesies  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens*  Our  transfer  again  from  our  sleepers  to 
the  Palace  was  most  agreeable.  Upon  invitation,  next  morning,  we  crossed  the 
bay,  passing  through  the  celebrated  Golden  Gate,  then  by  rail  entered  the  Sonoma 
Valley,  visiting  the  redwood  regions  at  and  near  Guerneyville,  returning  to  Santa 
Kosa,  where  eating  and  drinking  on  the  part  of  too  many,  and  speech  making  were 
the  order.    Here,  on  the  3d  day  of  February,  we  saw  the  first  peach  trees  in  bloom. 

A  previous  invitation  having  been  given  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Coleman  to  visit  the 
beautiful  suburban  town  of  San  Bafael,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  started  out  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February,  to  that  place.  The 
special  feature  of  that  occasion  as  announced  by  Mr.  Coleman,  was  to  be  a  '*  bulPs 
head  breakfast.*' 

Becognizing  the  fact  that  I  can  not  give  the  subject  of  this  breakfast  justice 
(as  I  could  not  do  the  breakfast  itself  justice),  I  again  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  description  given  by  Dr.  Ridpath,  on  page  300  of  his  *'  Beyond  the  Sierras," 
found  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society.  Betumed  from 
San  Bafael  to  San  Francisco,  where«we  spend  a  day  and  night  sight-seeing. 
Thence  away  down  to  Biverside,  over  500  miles,  where  the  second  section  of  our 
meeting  was  held.  Here  we  found  the  town  so  full  of  visitors  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  find  entertainment — some  of  us  having  to  seek  lodging  in  the  country. 
The  sessions  here  were  not  less  interesting  than  at  San  Jose.  As  at  San  Jose  a 
citrous  fair  was  in  full  blast.  The  former  excelled  the  latter  only  in  the  superior 
quality  of  its  citrous  fruits,  while  the  latter  excelled  in  the  quality  of  deciduous 
fruits.  For  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  I  must  again  refer  you  to  the  pub- 
lished transactions  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society. 

Biverside  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  garden  spot  of  California.  It  did 
not  so  impress  us.  While  it  probably  excels  in  the  production  of  the  "  Biverside 
Navel  Oranges,"  and  possibly  some  other  citrous  fruits,  it  does  not  produce  that 
great  diversity  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  that  some  other  portions  do.  At 
the  close  of  this  meeting  we  "  broke  ranks,"  some  returning  home  over  the  Santa 
Fe,  others  visiting  other  points. 

About  forty  of  us  went  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  to  visit  San 
Diego.  This  is  a  wide  awke,  flourishing  place,  which  promises  to  become  a  com- 
mercial city  of  some  importance.  Crossing  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  we  are  on  the 
Del  Coronado  Beach,  where  two  objects  of  interest  are  visited,  namely,  the  ostrich 
farm  and  the  Del  Coronado  Hotel,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world.  It  is  situated  within  forty  feet  of  high  tide,  has  a  square  court  of  half  an 
acre,  has  a  dining-room  seating  capacity  of  750,  and  a  breakfast-room  in  which 
can  be  seated  350.  Some  of  the  floors  are  composed  of  onyx,  and  the  material  of 
the  whole  building  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  finished  with  exquisite  taste.  This 
squad  is  now  divided  into  smaller  fragments,  and  a  solitary  three  of  us  wend  oar 
way  for  the  third  ticie  over  the  road  from  Biverside  to  San  Francisco,  traveling 
over  3,000  miles  in  the  State.  I  am  admonished  by  the  length  of  this  paper  that 
I  must  not  go  into  the,  to  us,  interesting  details  of  our  homeward  trip.    Salt  Lake 
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City,  the  Green  Biver  Country,  Ihe  Black  Canon,  the  Gunnison,  Marshall  Pass,  the 
Boyal  Gorge,  the  Grand  Canon,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver  must 
all  be  passed  without  comment  for  want  of.  time.  After  traveling  over  10,000 
miles,  without  an  accident  or  a  scare,  we  are  at  home.  Well,  I  am  asked,  would 
you  like  to  live  in  California  ?  I  anpwer  no,  with  a  reservation  something  like 
this  :  If  I  were  forty  years  younger,  with  the  disposition  I  have  to  cultivate  and 
handle  fruits,  I  think  I  should  want  to  go  there,  for  certainly,  no  other  oonntry 
in  the  world  is  so  well  adapted  to  that  avocation.  With  all  of  California's  glories 
and  advantages,  it  has  its  serious  drawbacks.  Among  the  disadvantages  are  a 
want  of  water  and  fuel.  They  have  to  climb  for  water  and  dig  for  fuel.  The 
scarcity  of  the  latter  compels  one  to  sit  and  sleep  in  rooms  uncomfortably  cold. 
This  induces  colds  and  pneumonia.  Another  drawback  is  the  scarcity  and  conse- 
quent high  price  of  lumber  for  building  purposes.  But  these  are  not  without  their 
compensations.  The  most  pleasant  climate  in  the  world,  the  expansive  and  fertile 
valleys,  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery,  the  large-hearted  generosity  of  its  citi- 
zens, its  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  go  a  great  way  toward  obscuring  any  untoward 

conditions  one  may  encounter. 

Slyvester  Johnson, 

,  Irvington. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Troop,  Professor  Webster,  who  is  detailed  by  the 
United  States  Entomologist  to  visit  Australia  in  the  interest  of  entomology,  that 
he  also  make  notes  of  the  fruits  of  that  country  and  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read 
before  this  Association  next  year.    Carried. 

The  Society  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

WEDNESDAY  MOBNING  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  at  9  o'clock  in  the  exhibition  room  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing new  varieties  of  fruit.  President  Furnas  in  the  chair. 

Persons  having  fruit  on  exhibition  were  called  upon  to  hold  up  to  view  any 
new  or  interesting  varieties  they  may  have  that  were  not  generally  known  and 
give  description  and  make  such  remarks  concerning  them  as  they  saw  proper. 

DISCUSSION. 

C  M.  HobbSf  Marion  County,  The  Mikado  is  of  Japanese  origin.  Peculiar 
in  shape,  more  like  an  apple  than  a  pear.  It  is  a  late  keeper,  keeping  all  winter, 
never  desirable  to  eat  out  of  hand,  but  cooks  well.  Tree  a  handsome  g^wer, 
large,  thick,  dark  green  leaves,  and  striking  in  appearance.  It  is  somewhat  tender 
in  tree  as  regards  cold.  The  Ipdian  apple  originated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  These  apples  were  grown  on  young  trees  that  bore  very  full,  and  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  are  not  more  than  one-half  the  usual  size.  They  are  of  fair  qual- 
ity and  productive ;  keeps  well.  Tree  good  grower  and  hardy.  Color  not  very 
bright.  Bears  young.  Pewaukee,  seedling  of  Duchess ;  fruit  large ;  bears  youi^t 
I  do  not  know  much  about  the  quality,  but  it  is  recommended  as  a  fair  eating  and 
cooking  apple.    Some  are  of  brighter  color  than  others. 
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W.  A.  Workman,    It  is  a  little  cbokey. 

Dr,  Fwmaa,    It  ia  not  a  fancy  apple,  but  cooks  well. 

C.  M.  Hobbs.  Here  is  the  Mann  apple.  It  runs  uniform  in  size  and  when 
fully  ripe  takes  on  a  handsome  straw  color,  keeping  till  apples  come  again.  Tree 
hardy ;  rather  late  coming  into  bearing.  As  to  productiveness  here  I  can  not  say. 
Quality  rather  poor.  Keiffer  pear.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pear  that  bears  so  young 
and  so  good  a  crop  as  the  Keifier.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  Keiffer ;  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  to  everybody.  I  have  eaten  them  when  I  would 
as  soon  eat  them  as  any  pear.  At  best  they  have  a  pineapple,  spicy  and  somewhat 
acid  flavor,  that  is  agreeable  to  my  palate.  The  Lawver  is  a  medium  to  large  apple. 
Tree  a  good  grower  both  in  the  nursery  and  orchard.  High  color.  Tree  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing.  I  have  heard  the  complaint  that  it  was  a  shy  bearer.  It  is  not 
a  very  profitable  apple,  but  good  keeper.  The  Delaware  Red  and  Lawver  are 
considered  by  some  as  being  identical,  growing  much  alike  and  fruit  the  same.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Delaware  is  distinct  Mr.  Corsa  and  others  testify  to  the 
early  bearing  of  Delaware  Bed  Winter.  That  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Law- 
ver. Mr.  Van  Deem  an.  United  States  Pomologist,  thinks  they  are  not  the  same. 
The  Kentucky  Red  Cider  Grab,  grown  in  Southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky  for 
cider,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  cider  of  good  quality.  The  season  is  from  now 
on.  We  have  here  the  New  England  Red,  called  York  Imperial.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. The  latter  is  a  new  variety  not  fruited  much  in  the  West.  Comes  to  us  from 
the  East  and  is  popular  there,  and  where  fruited  in  the  West  is  popular.  Tree  twiggy 
in  growth,  something  like  the  Jonathan.  The  Salome  is  attracting  considerable 
attention.  They  are  small,  core  large;  tree  productive;  keeps  late,  and  is  juicy 
and  sprightly  to  the  last. 

Mr,  Burton,  1  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Red  Cider  Crab,  having  been 
acquainted  with  it  for  eighteen  years.  It  makes  cider  similar  in  quality  to  Hews' 
Crab.  It  is  larger  than  the  Hews  and  better  every  way.  (Mr.  Burton  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  the  cider.)  My  Rome  Beauties  were  grown  without  cultivation,  and 
were  nice,  as  were  also  my  Tulpehocken.  (Showing  Rome  Beauty  and  Tulpe- 
hocken,  which  were  large  and  fine.) 

S,  B,  Frazier,  I  present  an  apple  which  Dr.  Furnas  says  he  has  fruited  for 
eighteen  years.  It  is  always  reliable,  sweet;  called  Osborn's  Sweet ;  a  good  bearer. 
It  will  keep  until  March. 

W,  A,  Workman.  1  have  a  new  apple,  known  in  Clay  County  as  the  Buckeye, 
because  it  comes  from  Ohio.  It  is  a  wonderful  bearer  and  a  wonderful  keeper. 
Trees  both  small  and  large  bear  well. 

C,  M,  Hobbs.    It  is  the  Lansingburg  and  no  mistake. 

Dr.  Furnas.  If  Mr.  Ragan  was  here  he  would  say  it  was  a  street  tree.  James 
Little  of  Cartersbnrg,  has  it  planted  along  the  roadside  for  fence  posts. 

W.  A.  Workman,  The  Missouri  Pippin  bears  early;  never  fails,  keeps  all 
winter ;  it  is  hardy  with  me. 

C,  M,  Hobbs,  It  holds  its  foliage  late  in  the  season ;  sometimes  they  bsrk 
burst,  and  winter  kill  in  the  nursery. 

Mr,  Dinamore,  Bloomington.    I  have  this  apple ;  it  bears  well  every  year. 
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C  M.  Hobha.  Here  is  the  MoRier  Sweet ;  it  wae  brought  from  Carolina  or  Vir- 
ginia to  Putnam  County,  hj  Mr.  MoBier,  many  years  ago. 

Dr,  Furnas.  I  understand  it  came  up  from  an  old  Indian  village  in  this 
State.    It  is  a  fine  tree. 

C,  M.  Hobbs.    The  quality  is  good.     It  is  a  large  and  good  keeper. 

Dr,  Bobinson.  The  first  plantation  where  the  Mosier  Sweet  first  came  under 
notice  was  in  Owen  County,  near  Quincy.  An  old  gentleman,  who,  I  think  lived 
in  Putnam  County,  visited  the  settled  plantation  and  found  it  bearing.  This  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  tree  is  still  healthy  and  doing  well.  It  was 
on  the  farm  owned  by  MoHier  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dorsey,  whose  memory  goes 
back  over  the  history  of  this  apple  from  the  old  tree,  is  quite  familiar  with  its  or- 
igin. It  now  stands  on  the  old  farm  and  is  a  healthy  tree,  while  others  are  not  so 
well.  It  furnishes  nice  fruit  each  year.  It  is  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Greencastle.  They  keep  it  over  there  until  March,  April  and  even  May.  The 
color  is  a  slight  blush  on  yellow  ground.  It  is  golden  yellow  when  ready  for  ose. 
It  is  an  elegant  apple  and  none  will  get  cheated  who  raise  it. 

W,  A.  Workman,    It  is  not  a  good  bearer  every  year. 

Dr,Bobin8on,    There  is  an  ofi'-year  occasionally. 

A,  Olenn,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  look 
after  seedling  fruit. 

C.  M.  Hobbs,    I  think  this  suggestion  a  good  one.    Carried. 

Dr.  Fumat,  I  have  the  Indiana  Favorite  which  is  rising  and  deserving.  It 
is  an  apple  of  great  promise. 

S,  Johnson,  Marion  County,  It  originated  on  the  north  side  of  Fayette  County. 
Peter  Mortz,  sixty  years  ai^o  planted  the  seed  of  the  Vandevere  Pippin,  and 
among  many  trees,  this  one,  the  Indiana  Favorite,  sprang  from  that,  which  is  good 
— one  of  the  best.    Fine  keeper  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Dr,  Furnas,  Thomas  Morris  has  done  more  to  introduce  that  apple  than  any 
one  else  and  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  disseminate  it.  I  also  have  the  Jonathan, 
Dr.  Watson,  Grimes  Golden  and  Boss  Nonpareil ;  they  are  old  but  good  apples. 

Mr,  Hobbs,  The  Dr.  Watson  is  a  rough,  stocky  tree,  but  when  you  know  the 
quality  of  the  apple  you  want  it. 

W.  A,  Workman,  Are  the  White  Winter  Pearmain  and  Michael  Heniy  Pip- 
pin the  same  ? 

Mr,  Hobbn.  The  trees  are  distinct,  but  the  fruits  similar  in  appearance.  One 
has  brown  seed  and  the  other  black.  They  are  both  inclined  to  scab.  Michel 
Henry  is  almost  sweet. 

Dr,  Furnas,  There  is  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  two.  The  Pearmain 
twig  is  dark,  while  that  of  the  Pippin  is  lighter  in  color. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  audience  room,  where  it  resumed  work  in  regular 
session. 

Professor  Troop,  of  Purdue  University,  read  the  following  paper  relative  to 
work  at  the  experimental  stations : 
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REPORT  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Our  experiments  this  jeskr  at  the  University  have  been  conducted  on  a  some- 
what larger  scale  than  heretofore,  our  grounds  having  been  nearly  doubled,  so  that 
now  we  have  ten  acres  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  horticultural  experiments. 
About  one-fifth  of  this  is  designed  for  the  growing  of  small  fruits  and  an  arbor- 
etum, and  the  balance  for  orchard  fruits,  the  most  of  which  has'  already  been 
planted. 

While  the  trees  are  small  the  intervening  spaces  will  be  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables— testing  varieties,  commercial  fertilizers,  methods  of  cultivation,  etc. 

Of  orchard  fruits  we  now  have  growing  75  varieties  of  apples,  18  varieties  of 
pears,  25  varieties  of  cherries,  and  thirty  varieties  of  plums.  A  portion  of  these 
were  set  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  of  these,  four  varieties  of  apples  and  seven  va- 
rieties of  plums  bore  fruit  this  year.  Of  the  apples,  Titouka,  Bepka  and  Long- 
field  ripened  their  fruit,  but  that  of  Champaign  Pippin  dropped  when  half  grown. 
Titouka  and  Repka  are  both  early,  maturing  in  August,  but  Longfield  keeps  much 
better. 

Of  plums,  Bobinson,  Golden  Beauty,  BoIUngstone,  Wolf,  DeSoto  and  Speer 
started  out  well  loaded,  but  the  first  two  were  the  only  ones  able  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  the  curculio  and  carry  their  iruit  till  ripe.  I  am  confident  that  Bobinson 
will  do  to  recommend  for  general  cultivation.  Golden  Beauty  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
bears  abundantly,  but  the  fruit  is  small  and  ripens  very  late.  In  the  latitude  of 
LaFayette  the  first  frosts  found  the  fruit  still  on  the  trees. 

Our  lists  of  small  fruits  includes  25  varieties  of  grapes,  5  varieties  of  goose- 
berries, 12  varieties  of  currants,  13  varieties  of  blackberries,  25  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries, and  76  varieties  of  strawberries. 

Of  grapes  we  have  Brighton,  Concord,  Duchesse,  Early  Victor,  Eaton,  Elvira, 
Empire  State,  F.  B.  Hays,  Jefierson,  Jessica,  Jewel,  Martha,  Moore's  Early, 
Moore's  Diamond,  Niagara,  Poughkeepsie  Bed,  Ulster  Prolific,  Vergennes,  Wilder, 
Woodruff  Bed,  Worden. 

Duchesse  is  a  complete  failure,  while  Poughkeepsie  Bed  and  Ulster  are  feeble 
growers  on  our  grounds.    The  rest  are  all  worthy  of  recommendation. 

The  list  of  gooseberries  might  be  named  in  about  this  order :  Early  Orange, 
Downing,  Houghton,  Industry  and  Mountain. 

The  list  of  currants  comprise  the  following:  Cherry,  Bed  Dutch,  White 
Dutch,  Fay,  Lee's  Prolific,  Moore's  Buby,  Black  Naples,  Pale  Bed,  Prince  Albert, 
Baby  Castle,  Wilder. 

Moore's  Buby  and  Baby  Castle  have  not  fruited  yet,  but  of  the  others  Fay 
takes  the  lead,  while  Black  Naples  brings  up  the  rear. 

Of  blackberries  we  have :  Crystal  White,  Early  Cluster,  Early  Harvest,  Erie, 
Evergreen,  Gainor,  Lucretia,  Minnewaska,  Stone's  Hardy,  Snyder,  Taylor,  Wal- 
lace, Wilson  Jr.,  Windom. 

Crystal  White  is  of  no  account  except  as  a  curiosity.  Early  Cluster  and 
Early  Harvest  are  not  hardy.    Evergreen  has  no  commercial  value.    Lucretia  is 
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doing  well.  Minnewaska  is  doing  very  well.  Wilson  Jr.  is  of  no  special  yaln^. 
Windom  did  not  do  well  this  year  on  account  of  the  drouth.  Stone's  Hardj, 
Snyder,  Taylor  and  Wallace  all  do  well. 

Only  a  few  of  the  following  list  of  raspberries  have  any  special  merit  here. 
The  list  includes  Acme,  Ada,  Arnold's  Hybrid,  Brandywine,  Carman,  Caroline, 
Crimson  Beauty,  Crystal,  Cuthbert,  Earhart,  Qolden  Queen,  Gregg,  Haneell,  Hii- 
born,  Hopkins,  Merideth,  Queen,  Marlboro,  Nemaha,  Pride  of  the  West,  Rancocas, 
Reliance,  Shaffer,  Turner,  Tyler. 

Acme  has  done  fairly  well.  Brandywine,  Cuthbert,  Hilbom,  Hopkins,  Nema- 
ha, Beliance,  Shafler  and  Turner  complete  the  list  of  valuable  varieties  here,  so 
far  as  fruited.  Carman  and  £arhart  have  not  fruited.  Gregg  has  not  stood  our 
severe  winterd  very  well. 


The  list  of  strawberries 
Atlantic, 
Bancroft, 
Belmont, 
Belle  Bordelais, 
Bickle, 
Bidwell, 
Black  Defiance, 
Bombay, 
Bonanza, 
Bubach's  No.  6, 
Captain  Jack, 
Carmichael, 
Cinderella, 
Connecticut  Queen, 
Cornelia, 
Countrss, 
Coviirs  Early, 
Cowing, 
Crawford, 
Crescent, 
Cumberland, 
Daniel  Boone, 
Dewey, 
Downing, 
Early  Canada, 
Emerald, 
Enhance, 

Out  of  the  above  list  I  am  now  ready  to  drop  (from  our  grounds)  Atlantic, 
Bancroft,  Belle  Bordelais,  Bonanza,  Cinderella,  Countess,  Dewey,  Early  Canada, 
Emerald,  Garretson,  Great  American,  Jewell,  Marvin,  Old  Iron  Clad,  Pany, 
Prince  of  Berries,  Boyal  Hautbois  and  Vineland.  Bickle  is  a  new  berry,  originat- 
ing in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  and  promises  well.    It  haa  not  fruited  yet 


embraces  the  following 
Excelsior, 
Famsworth, 
Ford's  (Seedling), 
Gandy, 
Garretson, 
Gold, 

Great  American, 
Green  Prolific, 
Glendale, 
Glossy  Cove, 
Haverland, 
Henderson, 
Indiana, 
Itasca, 

Jersey  Queen, 
Jessie, 
Jewell, 
Jumbo, 
Kentucky, 
Ladies'  Pine, 
Logan, 
Longfellow, 
Lower, 
Mammoth, 
Manchester, 
Marvin, 


varieties : 

May  King, 
Monmouth, 
Nobe's  (Seedling), 
Nonnan, 
Ohio, 

Old  Iron  Clad, 
Ontario, 
Park  Beauty, 
Parry, 
Photo, 
>    Pioneer, 

President  Lincoln, 

Prince  of  Berries, 

Boyal  Hautbois, 

SharplesB, 

Sucker  State, 

Summit, 

Thomas's  (Seedling), 

Vineland, 

Wabash, 

Warfield's  No.  2, 

Warren, 

Wilson, 

Windsor  Chief, 

Woodruff  (No.  1), 

Woodruff  (No.  2). 
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Babach's  No.  5,  Crawford,  Itasca,  Jessie,  Logan,  Lower  Wabash  and  Warfield's 
No.  2  are  all  excellent  varieties.  Haverland  has  not  fruited  here  yet,  but  good  re- 
ports come  to  me  from  different  sources  concerning  it. 

REPORTS  FKOM  SUB-STATIONS. 

J.  N.  Latta,  Hawpatch,  Lagrange  County,  reports  as  follows : 
I  have  little  to  report  this  time  except  failure.  It  was  yery  dry,  more  so  than 
I  ever  knew  it  to  be.  I  lost  almost  everything  I  planted  last  year  and  some  things 
planted  the  year  before.  Some  of  my  choicest  shrubs  and  plants  I  kept  alive  by 
watering,  but  I  could  not  serve  all  that  way.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  the  '^  Bickle" 
strawberry.  It  did  better  with  me  than  any  other,  without  it  might  be  "  Haver- 
land.'' That  did  real  well,  and  as  a  plant  producer  it  is  wonderful.  I  don't 
think  that  I  shall  like  *' Itasca"  or  "Ix)45an,"  "Jessie,"  ** Jewell,"  "Summit," 
"  Lida,"  or  I  might  go  on  with  thirty  more  and  not  find  any  as  good  as  Crescent 
and  Cumberland.  I  hope  to  like  Haverland  and  Bickle  as  well  as  those,  but  am 
not  certain  yet.  Industry  gooseberry  is -too  coarse,  but  does  not  mildew.  Fay's 
currant  was  a  great  success  this  year.  I  made  a  bad  failure  in  keeping  curculio  off 
the  plums.  Apples  were  a  failure  from  drouth.  Among  melons,  the  old  Ice  Cream 
watermelon  is  yet  the  best,  and  Hackensack  the  best  muskmelons.  I  have  a  cross 
between  Banana  and  the  old  canteloupe  that  is  early  and  very  prolific  and  good 
{nol  best).  It  will  bear  melons,  and  that  is  more  than  some  of  the  rest  will  do.  I 
have  grown  it  three  years,  but  can't  make  it  distinct  as  I  should  like.  The  Rural 
New  Yorker's  tests  of  potatoes  so  far  as  I  have  tried  the  same  kinds  agree  with  my 
tests,  therefore  I  shall  expect  a  success  with  their  No.  2  next  year. 

Beport  of  J.  T.  Moss  &  Sons,  Ashboro. 

Our  list  of  1887  comprised  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  currants 
and  raspberries.  They  were  planted  on  a  rolling,  well-drained  plat,  having  a 
loamy  soil,  naturally  fertile  and  whose  fertility  was  increased  by  generous  manur- 
ing. The  fir^t  summer  they  were  given  garden  culture ;  were  well  mulched  for  the 
winter,  and  during  the  past  summer  were  mulched  to  keep  down  weeds,  grass,  etc. 

APPLES. 

Indian— Vigorous,  upright,  perfectly  hardy. 
Titonka — ^Vlgorous,  branching,  hardy. 
No.  284 — Very  vigorous,  scraggy,  hardy. 
No.  447 — Vigorous,  scraggy,  hardy. 
Antenonka — Very  rank ;  similar  to  447. 

PEARS. 

Bessemianka — Foliage  thick  and  leathery,  dark  green  and  perfectly  healthy. 
The  bark  is  thicker  than  our  natives,  and  is  liked  better  by  the  rabbits.  We  note 
to-day,  December  3,  that  the  rabbits  have  skinned  one  tree,  though  no  snow  has 
fallen,  and  com  is  standing  in  the  field. 

No.  4  M. — Only  moderate  growth ;  no  bloom,  no  disease,  hardy  so  far  as  tried. 

Apricot — Hardy,  vigorous ;  bloomed  freely,  but  set  no  fruit. 
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PLUM. 


Arab — Moderate  grower ;  hardy,  no  blossoms. 

Robinson — Vigorous,  healthy  growth ;  blosFomed  profusely  ;  set  considerable 
fruit,  but  large  percentage  stung  by  curculio;  in  size  and  quality  the  fruit  is  aboot 
equal  to  our  best  native  or  wild  sorts. 


PEACH. 


RoBBer — Very  rank  grower;  foliage  diseased,  apparently  resembling  the  "yel- 
lows ; "  has  borne  no  fruit,  but  is  full  of  fruit  buds  for  1889. 

RASPBERRY. 

Ohio — Complete  failure;  winter  killed  in  1887-8;  died  back  in  summer  of 
1888 ;  has  never  bloomed,  nor  set  a  single  tip. 
Golden  Queen — Failed  to  grow. 
Tyler  and  Gregg  are  especially  fine. 

CURRANTS. 

Ked  Dutch  fruits  well  with  us. 

The  following  strawberries  were  received  in  spring  of  1888,  but  the  plants 
made  a  very  poor  growth,  so  the  test  was  not  a  fair  one :  Gandy,  Haverland, 
Carmichael,  Norman,  Mammoth,  Logan,  Monmouth,  Photo. 

We  have  a  fine  pear  orchard  that  came  into  bearing  this  year,  the  following 
varieties,  all  dwarf,  are  represented :  Duchei^s,  Seckle,  Tyson,  Clapp's  Favorite 
and  Louisa  Bonne  de  Jersey.  Of  these,  the  Duchess,  is  certainly  first  in  size  and 
productiveness,  being  of  fine  size  and  shape,  and  very  prolific.  The  Jerseys  also 
bore  well,  but  were  smaller. 

Grapes  of  all  varieties  failed  with  us  this  year. 

Report  of  Jonathan  Beard,  New  Albany. 

APPLES. 

Antenovka,  Red  Anis,  Moregi  and  Titouka  made  a  fair  growth.  No.  368  and 
No.  161  made  a  strong  growth.  I  have  fruited  the  Lawver  and  Yellow  Trans- 
parent this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  Lawver  is  above  the  medium  size,  color 
light  red  striped,  very  hard,  has  the  appearance  of  a  good  keeper.  The  Yellow 
Transparent  bids  fair  to  take  the  lead  among  our  early  varieties.  The  fruit  is  fair 
size,  light  yellow  color,  and  pleasant  flavor.  I  sent  one  of  the  apples  to  Messrs. 
Albertson  &  Hobbs  that  measured  eleven  inches  in  circumference. 

PLUMS. 

DeSoto  and  Weaver  made  a  fair  growth.  Robinson,  a  vigorous  grower,  pro- 
duced a  fair  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  I  think  it  is  the  best  of  all  red  plums.  The 
fruit  is  not  so  large  as  the  Wild  Goose,  but  is  a  darker  red,  firmer,  and  does  not 
drop  off  so  easily.  Prunus  Simon i  made  a  very  fair  growth,  seems  perfectly  hardj. 
One  of  my  trees  bloomed  last  spring,  but  set  no  fruit. 
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RA8PBEBBIE8. 

The  Cuthbert  is  the  most  profitable  of  the  reds.  The  Tarner  is  also  a  very 
popular  and  profitable  berry  here.  The  Marlboro  is  one  of  the  finest  berries,  and 
always  demands  fancy  prices,  but  it  is  not  a  vigorous  grower,  and  winter  kills  to 
some  extent.  Shaffer's  Colossal  is  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific,  but  will  not  sell 
on  account  of  its  dull  color,  and  it  is  too  soft  for  shipping.  I  have  discarded  it. 
The  Miami  and  Mammoth  Cluster  are  the  most  profitable  black  caps.  The  Sou' 
began  is  our  best  early  variety.  The  Gregg  is  growing  in  favor,  though  it  is  not 
so  prolific  as  either  of  the  otherp. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Ancient  Britton  very  prolific,  larger  than  Snyder,  quality  good,  perfectly 
hardy.    Snyder  very  prolific,  berry  rather  small,  hardy.     Taylor  larger  than 
Snyder,  better  quality,  not  so  prolific,  hardy.     Early  Cluster  not  hardy.     Have 
discarded  it. 
*      Black  Naples  currant  has  never  produced  any  fruit,  shall  discard  it. 

URAPE.S. 

Worden  bore  a  few  clusters,  quality  fair,  moderately  vigorous.  Brighton 
bore  a  few  clusters,  berry  large,  flavor  does  not  suit  my  taste ;  somewhat  like  the 
Pawpaw;  vigorous  grower.  Pocklington,  also  bore  a  few  clasters,  quality  best, 
moderately  vigorous.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  other  varieties  that  will  fruit 
next  year. 

ffTRAWBERRIBS. 

The  Downing  still  leads  all  others  for  market.  Crescent  Seedling,  growing  in 
favor  here,  very  prolific;  if  it  were  larger,  would  be,  perhaps,  as  extensively 
grown  as  the  Downing.  Cumberland  Triumph  is  the  finest  berry  grown  here, 
though  a  little  soft ;  it  always  brings  fancy  prices ;  very  vigorous  but  a  shy  bearer. 
Parry  and  Jewel  very  weak  growers ;  have  discarded  them. 

Report  oi  L.  B.  Custer,  Logansport. 

APPLES. 

The  different  varieties  of  Russian  apple  trees  have  done  well  except  ( as  re- 
ported one  year  ago )  the  Moregi  which  was  so  badly  winter-killed  that  not  one  of 
them  will  ever  make  a  tree.  Last  spring  I  transplanted  to  the  orchard  six  An- 
tenovka,  one  Titouki,  one  No.  378  and  four  Longfield ;  they  made  but  very  little 
growth  on  account  of  dry  summer  and  fall. 

PEARS. 

The  Bessemianka  and  Sapieganka  pear  continue  to  prove  very  hardy ;  they 
made  a  fair  growth  for  this  season. 

37— Agb. 
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CHERRIES. 

The  BruBseler  Braune  was  traDspIanted  to  other  grounds  and  made  a  fair 
growth ;  the  tree  resembles  the  Earlj  Eichmond  very  mach.  The  Geo.  Glass  is 
very  much  of  a  dwarf. 

PLUMS. 

The  DeSoto,  Robinson,  Golden  Beauty  and  Prunus  Simoni  plums  that  were 
not  transplanted  made  a  good  growth.  The  Robinson  and  Golden  Beauty  fruited 
the  past  season. 

GRAPES. 

The  Ulster  grape  is  rather  a  slow  grower;  not  fruited  with  me.  The  Wood- 
ruff received  last  spring  made  very  feeble  growth. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Golden  Queen  raspberries  continues  a  very  shy  bearer.  Ohio  and  Brandy  wine 
do  not  bear  very  full.  Lucretia  Dewberry  made  a  fair  growth  and  ripened  a  few 
small  berries. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  Atlantic  and  Jersey  Queen  strawberries  are  rather  poor  growere  and  not 
good  bearers  on  my  ground.  Last  spring  I  received  eight  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants;  Norman,  Monmouth,  Photo,  Haverland,  Logan,  Mammoth,  Gandy  and 
Carmichael ;  a  few  of  each  variety  made  a  good  growth. 

CURRANTS. 

The  White  Dutch  currant  bore  a  light  crop  of  fruit.  Last  spring  I  received 
two  Lee's  Prolific  currant;  one  of  them  made  a  good  growth.  I  also  received 
Moore's  Ruby  which  made  a  very  feeble  growth. 

Report  of  A.  Glenn,  Columbus: 

AFPUBS. 

Longfield  and  Borsdorfer  have  proved  yery  vigorous  and  hardy.  Shiawasae 
Beauty,  the  first  in  nursery  to  drop  leaves;  wood  appears  to  be  well  matured; 
tree  a  moderate  grower  and  think  it  perfectly  hardy. 

FEARS. 

Bessemianka,  growth  moderate,  upright  habit,  hardy.  Sapieganka,  growth 
vigorous  and  stocky,  spreading  habit,  hardy.  Keiffer,  takes  the  cake  as  an  early 
and  abundant  bearer. 

CHERRIES  (RUSSIAN). 

Riga  No.  109,  growth  very  strong,  foliage  good,  the  most  vigorous  grower  yet 
planted;  a  very  small  tree  received  from  Professor  Boad  in  the  spring  of  1886  now 
measures  2^  inches  in  diameter.  Morello  Fruhe,  vigorous  growth,  upright  habit, 
diameter  2}  inches;  this  the  first  to  fruit,  ripened  July  12,  quality  good,  sixeof 
Richmond.     Odtheim,  growth  vigorous,  healthy,  hardy,  spreading,  diam^^  t 
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inches.  Griotte  Imperial,  growth  fair,  healthy,  hardy,  spreading,  diameter  1) 
inches.  Griotte  DeOstheim,  growth  moderate,  healthy,  hardy,  spreading,  diameter 
IJ  inches.  Gros  Lang  Loth,  growth  slow,  healthy,  hardy,  straggling,  diameter  1 
inch.  Amorello  Bouquet,  growth  slow,  healthy,  hardy,  shapely,  diameter  1  inch. 
Wragg,  growth  slow,  healthy,  hardy,  shapely,  diameter  1  iuch.  Tutovka,  growth 
slow;  November  29  the  only  variety  retaining  its  leaves. 

PLUMS. 

Prunu's  Simoni,  growth  fair  and  stocky,  hardy,  not  fruited.  Prunu's  Pis- 
sardi,  growth  vigorous,  esteemed  for  its  foliage,  hardy,  fruit  killed  by  late  frost,  as 
was  P.  Simoni  DeSoto,  a  valuable  late  variety,  tree  hardy. 

GRAPES. 

Ives  and  Concords  hold  their  own,  the  former  not  mildewed.  Brighton,  El- 
vira, Vergennes,  Worden,  Moores  and  Niagara  quite  satisfactory  in  vine  and  fruit. 
Crops  seriously  injured  by  frost  of  May  14th. 

STRAWBERBIES. 

Injured  50  per  cent,  by  late  frost.  Crescent,  still  our  market  berry  on  account 
of  vigor  and  productiveness.  Jewell,  not  a  success,  lacking  in  vigor.  Bubach, 
plants  most  stocky,  foliage  perfect,  fruit  large  and  quality  among  the  best;  we 
like  it,  though  not  enough  runners.  Of  the  varieties  last  planted  Carmichael 
leads  the  mall  ten  to  one.  Haveland,  Norman  and  Photo  are  fairly  vigorous, 
bat  foliage  rusts.  Logan,  foliage  good  but  not  vigorous.  Gandy,  Monmouth  and 
Mammoth  failed  to  grow. 

CURRANTS. 

The  older  varieties  succeeding  fairly  well.  Baby  Castle  and  Moore's  Ruby 
show  good  foliage,  good  growth,  promise  well.    Lee's  Prolific  not  so  vigorous. 

GOOSEBERRJIS. 

Houghton  for  early,  excellent,  abundant  bearer.  Downing  follows  adds  two 
weeks  to  the  season  and  many  sheckles.    Couldn't  do  without  either. 

RASPBERRIES. 

We  like  Cuthbert,  but  we  shall  continue  to  pick  Turner.  Shaffer  takes  the 
cake  for  big  berries.    Gregg  and  Souhegan  about  complete  the  list  with  us. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Early  Harvest  has  distanced  all  competitors  for  two  years. 
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Mr.  Chandlee  made  report  on  his  experimental  work : 

'*  I  will  saj  that  I  received  a  few  strawberries  and  currants  which  were  kept 
too  long  in  the  express  office.  I  planted  and  shaded  them  carefully,  but  none  of 
them  pulled  through.  All  the  trees  I  received  of  the  Rupsian  varieties  did  well. 
One  peach  tree  in  the  lot  died,  the  only  one  that  I  received  from  the  University. 
The  strawberries  I  received  two  years  ago,  Lake  Ontario,  Manchester,  and  several 
other  varieties,  I  have  discarded  them.  I  have  no  strawberries  growing  equal  to 
Crescent  for  early,  and  fertilized  with  the  old  Ironclad,  and  Mt  Vernon,  for  medium 
to  late.  From  forty  or  fifty  varieties  I  have  dropped  down  to  those  two  varieties 
for  home  and  market.'' 

Prof.  Troop.    Does  the  Ironclad  fruit  well  ? 

Mr.  Chandlee,  No,  but  it  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  the  Cresoent.  I  sometimes  use 
the  Captain  Jack  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  Crescent.  The  old  Ironclad  will  pick  right 
in  with  the  Crescent.  The  Bidwell  is  a  different  berry,  but  will  gather  about  the 
same  time.  As  to  blackberries,  I  consider  the  Snyder  the  best.  I  have  some  other 
varieties,  among  them  the  Taylor,  which  is  good,  but  no  better  than  the  Snyder. 

Dr.  Fu/maa.    One  is  late  and  the  other  early. 

Mr.  Chandlee.  There  is  not  much  difference.  I  have  six  or  seven  varieties 
which  I  have  tested,  but  have  found  them  unprofitable.  For  a  few  varieties  I 
would  only  recommend  the  Taylor  and  Snyder.  I  am  not  in  favor  ef  too  many 
varieties.  Baspberries,  I  want  the  Tyler,  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg.  My  canes 
last  spring  were  not  in  first  class  condition.  I  attribute  it  to  late  cultivation.  The 
summer  was  dry  and  remained  so  until  late.  I  had  to  do  my  cultivating  in  August. 
I  never  want  to  cultivate  after  the  first  of  August.  Fall  rains  set  in  and  they  grew 
vigorously  until  stopped  by  winter.  Next  spring  they  were  in  poor  condition. 
For  red  raspberries  I  use  the  Cuthbert,  Turner  and  Crimson  Beauty.  Turner  and 
Cuthbert  are  best.  Qolden  Queen,  Hansell  and  Marlboro  are  poor  growers,  and 
not  much  for  fruiting. 

Theo.  F.  Longenecker,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  STRAWBERRY. 

You  do  not  need  a  treatise  on  the  origination  and  classification  of  the  straw- 
berry. You  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  good  it  is;  but  if  anything  can  be  said 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  our  profits  surer,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  to 
render  cultivation  easier,  or  to  aid  us  in  producing  such  superior  berries  that  they 
meet  with  no  competition,  but  command  their  own  prices  when  placed  in  the  mtr- 
kets,  then  we  who  sometimes  find  the  balance  on  the  debit  side  will  feel  that  pa- 
pers and  discussions  are  not  in  vain. 

To  accomplish  these  things  we  must  secure  testimony  from  all  available 
sources  and  carefully  weigh  all  the  evidence  that  presents  itself.  All  this  must  be 
used  in  connection  with,  and  be  modified  by,  our  own  observations  and  experiencea 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  fortify  ourselves  against  all  mischances  that  we  may  se- 
cure the  full  benefits  of  our  labor.  It  is  true  there  are  places  where  competition 
in  berry-growing  is  not  so  great  as  to  exact  such  care  and  labor  of  the  grower,  bot 
it  is  liable  to  beoome  so  throughout  Indiana  and  all  the  sarrounding  Statai  ntj 
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■oon,  and  he  who  is  forewarned  should  be  forearmed.  The  picture  is  not  a  gloom j 
one.  Such  circumstances  deyelop  the  true  horticulturist  It  is  an  honor  to  our 
profession  that  forty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  strawberries  per  acre  will  not  yield 
such  enormous  profits  as  they  did  in  many  localities  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  not 
only  an  honor  to  fruit  growers,  but  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  consumer  that  we  are 
compelled  to  grow  not  the  minimum  but  the  maximum  yields. 

In  speaking  to  the  public  about  the  strawberry  it  is  necessarry  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  how  the  strawberry  has  been  doing  for  the  public — or  the  average  culti- 
vator— for  in  BO  doing  we  are  liable  to  be  nearer  future  probabilities,  so  I  now  beg 
of  you,  my  intelligent  hearers,  that  if  I  say  anything  of  which  you  can  not  ap- 
prove to  apply  it  to  the  cultivator  not  so  intelligent  or  expert  as  yourself — to  the 
average  man. 

There  is  no  other  fruit  cultivated  in  this  latitude  that  is  so  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  soil,  cultivation  and  the  weather  as  the  strawberry. 

Have  you  observed  the  variation  in  size  and  flavor  of  the  same  variety  when  in 
different  soils  ?  This  difference  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  confuse  us  in  regard  to 
varieties.  In  some  varieties  this  is  more  noticeable  than  in  others.  Berries  of  the 
Bidwell,  when  gathered  not  more  than  twenty  feet  apart  in  the  same  row,  have 
been  mistaken  for  different  varieties.  In  some  soils  the  Bidwell  is  as  sweet  as  a 
well  ripened  Sharpless,  whilst  in  a  cold,  damp,  heavy  soil  it  is  very  sour  and  has 
so  little  of  the  strawberry  flavor  that  even  the  most  ardent  lover  of  that  fruit  is 
disgusted  when  he  tastes  it.  The  disregard  of  the  adaptability  of  certain  varieties 
to  certain  soils  very  frequently  inflicts  great  loss  on  the  cultivator. 

There  are  some  soils  in  which  every  variety  of  strawberry  does  well,  but  we 
are  not  all  so  favorably  located.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  plant  in  fields 
in  which  the  soil  varies.  Then  a  knowledge  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  varieties  may  result  in  a  profit  or  a  loss.  If  great  care  is  not  used  by 
the  grower  the  yield  of  the  strawberry  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of 
the  weather  from  the  time  of  planting  to  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  In 
fairly  good  soil,  with  favorable  weather  from  the  time  of  planting  to  the  gathering 
of  the  fruit,  the  ordinary  grower  may  secure  a  profitable  yield,  whilst  with  un- 
favorable weather  he  would  be  poorly  repaid  for  his  outlay  of  labor  and  plants. 
The  skillful,  intelligent  cultivator  will  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  unfavorable 
weather. 

This  brings  me  to  an  important  part  of  the  topic — cultivation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  say  cultivation  or  the  cultivator. 

I  shall  use  the  word  cultivation  in  its  broadest  sense — preparation  of  the  soil, 
planting,  cultivation  and  mulcbing.  The  yield  of  the  strawberry  varies  all  the 
way  from  nothing  to  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  {**  Four  hundred  bushels  per 
acre !  Now,  that's  a  whopper ! "  I  hear  some  one  say.  Please  don't  accuse  me  of 
misrepreflenting,  I  got  it  out  of  some  catalogue.) 

This  great  difference  is  brought  about  by  cultivation.  Two  of  the  adages 
doeely  connected  with  strawberry  culture  until  within  a  few  years  ago  were  **  poor 
ground  for  strawberries/' "  rich  ground  forces  a  growth  of  tops."  Well,  we  fol- 
lowed these  beliefs  as  lon^  as  we  could.    E.  W.  Durand  worked  his  soil  to  the 
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depth  of  two  feet,  using  plenty  of  manure.  Many  pensona  saw  his  seedlings  f rait- 
ing, or  heard  of  them,  and  bought  them,  expectincr  that  they  wouM  do  so  every 
where.  The  Great  American  was  great  only  whilst  in  Durand'shnnds.  The  rep- 
utation of  the  strawberries  grown  at  BarneAville,  Ohio,  and  the  story  of  their  high 
prices  at  Chicago,  has  spread  over  all  Ohio.  When  our  Ohio  horticnlturists  vis- 
ited that  region  they  found  that  manure  was  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work.  J.  M. 
Smith,  of  Qreen  Bay,  Wis.,  secures  enormous  yields.  How?  The  answer  is  a  soil 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  strawberries  and  plenty  of  manure.  John  Beaver, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  acquired  almost  a  national  reputation  as  an  amateur  straw- 
berry grower.  For  fourteen  consecutive  years  he  has  grown  strawberries  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground.  They  excel  any  grown  in  Ohio.  How  is  it  done?  The 
ground  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
crowd  each  other,  and  plenty  of  manure  is  used.  When  shall  the  planting  be 
done?  In  early  spring.  If  you  realize  the  wants  of  the  strawberry  plant  it  is 
possible  to  grow  profitable  crops  of  berries  by  planting  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  is  a  very  successful  strawberry 
grower,  and  much  of  his  planting  is  done  in  July  and  August. 

In  reply  to  the  direct  question  would  you  advise  planting  at  that  time  of  the 
year?  His  answer  was,  "nine-tenths  of  the  growers  will  fail  if  they  attempt  it^ 
If  the  planting  is  not  done  in  early  spring  it  sheuld  be  done  as  soon  thereafter  as 
young  plants  can  be  secured.  June  is  preferable  to  July,  July  to  August,  and 
August  to  September. 

The  distances  for  setting  these  plants  would  vary  with  the  season  of  planting. 
If  set  in  early  spring  we  should  aim  to  get  the  largest  part  of  the  fruit  from  the 
plants  made  by  the  parent  plant.  If  set  in  the  summer  we  should  not  allow  the 
plants  set  to  make  any  runners,  but  would  secure  all  the  fruit  from  the  plants  set. 
The  severe  drouth  of  1887  taught  us  the  necessity  of  thorough  cultivation  as  a 
means  of  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil.  In  fact,  nearly  all  realize  what  a  few 
then  practiced  it.  The  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  cost  of  plants,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  a  bed  of  strawberries  are  all  so  expensive  that  he  who  will  go  to  all  that 
trouble  and  then  let  his  plants  suffer  from  a  lack  of  cultivation,  i.  e.,  cleaniinees 
and  moisture,  is  surely  an  improvident  man.  If  planted  in  early  spring,  in  rich 
soil,  the  plants  should,  by  the  middle  of  July,  be  sending  out  their  runners.  As 
soon  as  practical  the  sets  should  be  fastened  where  wanted  by  pressing  them  into 
the  earth  and  putting  a  little  dirt  on  them  to  hold  them  until  rooted. 

What  distance  apart  should  the  sets  be  placed  ?  That  is  a  little  owing  to  the 
variety.  Cumberland  Sharpless,  Jessie  and  berries  of  that  class  should  be  about 
eight  inches  apart.  The  Crescent  will  fruit  better  when  crowded  than  any  berry  I 
now  think  of,  but  even  the  Crescent  does  better  when  the  plants  are  not  too  close 
together.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  distance  plants  should  be  from  each 
other,  only  strong  vigorous  plants  can  produce  a  large  amount  of  fine  fruit  A 
weak  plant  can  no  more  produce  the  berries  that  a  strong  vigorous  plant  can  than 
a  child  can  do  the  work  of  an  adult  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  one  as 
the  other. 

Strawberries  are  often  injured  by  continued  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  when  it  is  not  suspected,  and  on  soils  supposed  to  be  proof  against 
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injury  from  this  source.  There  are  few  soils  in  this  latitude  in  which  uncovered 
plants  are  entirely  exempt  from  injury  by  continued  freezing  and  thawing,  and 
often  it  will  be  found  on  close  examination  that  a  portion  of  the  roots,  whilst 
apparently  healthy,  are  so  injured  that  the  plant  receives  no  nourishment  through 
them.  On  examining  the  roots  of  a  plant,  we  should  look  carefully  at  the  base  of 
the  crown,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  down  the  roots.  Break  the  root  at  this  point, 
and  if  brown  in  the  interior  it  is  injured  and  will  die,  although  there  may  be  no 
indicationfi  of  disease  except  at  this  one  point.  There  may  be  other  roots  to  the  plant 
that  have  sufficient  vitality  to  sustain  the  plant  in  an  imperfect  condition,  and  to 
ripen  some  inferior  fruit,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  in  proportion  as  the  roots 
are  iniured  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  fruit  is  lessened.  The  mulch  should  lie 
close  to  the  ground  and  well  around  the  plants.  A  fine  mulch  is  better  than  coarse, 
and  cut  Rtraw  seems  more  desirable  than  long  straw,  for  the  wind  drives  it  close 
about  the  plants,  and  even  when  the  mulch  is  thick  it  does  not  prevent  the  plants 
coming  through  at  the  proper  time  in  the  spring.  The  mechanical  effects  of  the 
mulch,  aftide  of  the  prevention  of  injury  by  frosts  and  rain,  will  amply  repay  us 
all  the  expense  of  mulching.  In  other  crops,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
where  the  surface  has  been  mulched  through  the  winter  and  early  spring,  that  the 
soil  is  more  friable  and  remains  so  long  into  the  season  than  when  not  mulched, 
and  that  yields  have  been  greatly  increased  by  this  effect. 

The  mulch  remains  on  through  the  fruiting  season,  checks  rapid  evaporation 
and  thus  retains  for  the  strawberry  what  it  so  emphatically  demands — moisture. 
The  temperature  of  the  ground  is  lowered  by  mulching,  and  observations  establish 
that  where  the  mulch  is  light-colored  frost  may  be  found,  when  on  adjoining 
grounds  unmulched  there  is  no  frost ;  but  as  the  bloom  is  generally  a  few  days 
later  on  mulched  ground  our  risks  to  frosts  are  probably  not  increased  by  mulch- 
ing. As  the  temperature  of  mulched  ground  is  lower  than  ground  not  mulched 
the  berries  will  be  a  few  days  later.  A  few  days  earlier  in  the  market  has  been  in 
past  years  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  grower,  but  with  the  present  facil- 
ities for  shipping  we  do  not  receive  as  remunerative  prices  for  the  early  berries  as 
formerly,  so  the  mulch  is  no  serious  detriment  in  this  respect.  If  the  grower  feels 
that  earliness  is  a  matter  of  much  moment,  then  a  dark-colored  mulch  would  be 
preferable,  because  dark-colored  bodies  do  not  reflect  as  much  heat  as  light-colored 
ones.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  varieties,  and  as  strawberry  growers  are 
prone  to  be  more  interested  in  varieties  than  in  cultivation  it  is  best  that  something 
be  said  even  though  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  word  of  warning. 

A  veteran  strawberry  grower  who  is  often  asked,  "  Which  is  the  best  variety?'' 
usually  answers  as  follows :  ''  Napoleon,  which  was  the  biggest  cannon  in  his 
army,  replied,  ^That  depends  on  who  is  behind  it.'"  This  will  apply  to  straw- 
berries more  especially  than  most  other  fruits,  for  the  yield  of  the  strawberry 
varies  so  greatly,  according  to  the  cultivation  it  receives.  On  a  comparison  of 
notes  made  by  careful  and  intelligent  observers,  it  is  found  that  a  berry  that  be- 
comes standard  in  one  part  of  a  State  is  very  likely  to  prove  a  standard  variety 
anywhere  in  the  State  or  in  the  several  surrounding  States ;  that  the  comparative 
values  of  berries  are  much  the  same  over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  that  soil 
^nd  location  do  not  make  as  much  difference  as  is  commonly  supposed.     This  last 
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statement  seems  at  variance  with  one  made  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  the 
adaptation  of  varieties  and  soils  to  each  other,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  character  of  the  cultivator  changes  the  characteristics  of  the  soil ;  that 
different  methods  of  cultivation  alter  the  comparative  values  of  the  different 
varieties ;  that  where  berry  growers  have  preconceived  notions  about  a  variety  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  them  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  wrong.  In  proof  of  this, 
note  how  long  it  took  them  to  realize  that  the  Crescent  was  the  roost  profitable 
strawberry  in  cultivation,  and  the  Old  Iron-dad  the  most  unprofitable.  It  is  true 
that  plant  venders  are  to  blame  for  this. 

A  large  number  of  berry  growers  are  just  beginning  to  admit  that  compara- 
tively the  Sharpless  is  not  a  profitable  variety  to  cultivate.  I  test  nearly  all  of 
the  more  promising  of  the  new  varieties  and  think  well  of  the  Jessie,  Bubach  and 
other  recent  introductions,  but  if  there  is  anything  I  would  make  emphatic  it  is 
this;  money  invested  in  manure  and  tillage  will  yield  better  returns  than  money 
invested  in  plants  at  two  dollars  per  dozen.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  op- 
posing the  introduction  of  new  varieties. 

The  indiscriminate  introduction  of  every  seedling  regardless  of  whether  it 
fills  a  want  is  a  detriment  to  progress  in  strawberry  culture.  We  have  the  experi- 
ment stations  where  the  comparative  value  of  varieties  is  established  by  careful 
tests.  Let  us  carefully  read  the  repoits  coming  from  them  and  learn  to  interpret 
the  work  done  there,  then  the  men  at  the  stations  will  endeavor  to  meet  our  wants 
and  we  will  be  saved  much  of  the  expensive  testing  of  new  varieties  that  we  are 
now  doing.  We  do  not  want  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  that  direction 
for  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  accompanying  it  that  the  horticulturist  can  not  find 
elsewhere. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  paper  prepared  by  Granville  Cowing  of 
Muncie,  on  "  Experience  With  Small  Fruits  This  Year." 

SMAIiL  FBUITB  IN  DELAWARE  OOUNTT  IN  1888. 

The  fruit  crop  of  Delaware  County  this  year  was  probably  the  best  it  ever 
produced.  This  was  due  to  th«^  fact  that  last  winter  was  the  mildest  known  since 
1857 ;  the  mercury  never  falling  lower  than  six  degrees  below  zero  and  fruit-bearing 

wood,  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation,  entered  spring  in  perfect  oondition. 

■ 

THE  STBAWBERRY 

Was  the  only  one  of  the  small  fruits  that  failed  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  Drouth 
last  autumn,  which  prevented  the  formation  of  new  plants  and  destroyed  many  old 
ones,  the  almost  total  absence  of  snow  last  winter,  followed  by  late  spring  frostB, 
and  blight,  did  not  allow  it  to  produce  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop  of  well-tried 
sorts.  Crescent  proved  to  he  the  most  productive  and  profitable.  No  other  well- 
known  variety,  blooming  so  early,  can  so  well  resist  the  effects  of  frost.  Haver- 
land  may  prove  to  be  as  good  or  a  better  early  variety,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
generally  tested.  Jersey  Queen  proved  to  be  a  much  better  late  variety  than  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  berries  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  of  the 
new  varieties.  It  blooms  so  late  that  it  is  rarely  injured  b^  frost,  is  remarkably  free 
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irom  blight,  and  is  sufficieDtly  productive  to  be  profitable.  Ohio  blights  badly, 
and  is  of  no  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Belmont.  It  is  free  from  blight,  but 
is  too  unproductive.  Cbmberland,  in  consequence  of  frost  and  blight,  produced 
bat  few  perfect  berries.  This  variety,  recently  so  satisfactory  and  profitable,  will 
probably  soon  cease  to  be  cultivated  in  this  region.  Logan,  Bubach  and  Jessie  are 
three  of  the  best  varieties  that  have  been  recently  introduced  and  tested.  All  are 
strong  growers,  and  comparatively  free  from  blight.  Logan  suffered  as  little  from 
frost  as  Crescent,  and  was  as  productive  as  that  variety.  It  produces  some  very 
large  berries,  but  they  do  not  average  as  large  aa  those  of  Bubach,  but  are  of  better 
shape.  Bubach  is  very  productive,  and  its  berries  are  uniformly  large,  of  good 
flavor  and  fine  appearance,  but  not  uniform  in  shape.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
likely  to  be  very  popular.  Jessie  produced  the  largest  ber^  I  had  this  year — seven 
inches  in  circumference — but  it  did  not  produce  as  many  as  Logan  or  Bubach,  nor 
did  they  average  as  large  as  those  of  Bubach,  but  it  bloomeil  oarlier,  and  was  much 
injured  by  frost  when  blooming.  Its  berries  are  of  good  H  ivor,  nnd  very  hand- 
some. Those  who  have  found  Sharpless  satisfactory  will  probably  tind  this  much 
better;  in  plant,  berry  and  vigorous  growth.  Haverlaud  strongly  resembles  Ores- 
cent, but  I  fruited  it  only  on  spring  set  plants,  and  can  not  yet  express  a  positive 
opinion  concerning  its  merits.  Warfield  also  seems  very  promising,  but  I  have  not 
yet  tested  it  on  well-established  plants. 

Strawberry  leaf -blight  is  increasing  throughout  the  country,  and  threatens  to 
make  the  best  of  our  small  fruits  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  grow.  All  varieties 
are  subject  to  it,  but  some  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others.  Probably  every 
experienced  strawberry  grower  knows  what  is  meant  by  leaf-blight,  or  rust,  but 
there  is  a  disease  to  which  I  have  seen  no  allusion  in  print,  which  enfeebles  and 
finally  kills  many  plants  by  covering  their  roots  with  white  mold  or  filaments, 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  spawn  of  the  edible  mushroom.  Dry,  hot  weather 
seems  favorable  to  the  development  of  this  disease.  Where  it  prevails  it  generally 
covers  all  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  Possibly  it  might  be  suppressed 
by  a  free  use  of  lime  when  preparing  the  soil  for  new  beds. 


BLAOKBEBBIES 

were  very  plentiful,  of  fine  quality,  and  sold  at  moderate  prices.  All  varieties  bore 
fall  crops.  Even  Early  Harvest,  so  tender  that  it  is  generally  killed  to  the  ground 
in  ordinary  winters^  was  alive  to  the  tips,  and  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  beautiful  and 
delicious  berries.  I  now  understand  why  growers  south  oi  the  Ohio  Biver  value  it 
so  highly.  Agawam  and  Ancient  Briton  are  productive,  and  of  c^ood  quality,  but 
not  equal  in  value  to  Snyder,  Taylor,  Wallace  or  Stone.  Snyder,  on  account  of  its 
earlinesH,  hardiness,  productiveness  and  compact  growth  is  still  the  most  profitable. 
Stone  is  as  compact  in  its  habit  oi  growth,  as  productive,  hardy  and  well  flavored, 
but  it  ripens  later.  The  berries  of  Taylor  and  Wallace  are  large  and  very  sweet. 
Taylor  is  the  latest  in  ripening,  and  is  remarkably  productive. 
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RASPBBRRIK8. 

Of  blackcaps,  Tyler,  Ohio  and  Gregg  are  most  generally  cultivated.  They 
ripen  in  the  order  they  are  named.  Of  the  three,  Ohio  is  the  most  hardy  and  pro- 
duc:tive.  Turner  and  Cuthbert  are  the  leading  red  varieties.  Cuthbert  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  red  raspberry  now  cultivated.  Crimson  Beauty  has  not  proved  satisfactory. 
Marlboro  is  promising,  but  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tested.  Shaffer's  colossal,  a 
purple  variety,  propagated  from  tips,  with  berries  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
variety,  is  becoming  popular. 

GRAPES 

were  never  before  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  or  better  in  quality.    Concord  is  most 

generally  grown,  but  all  promising  new  varieties  are  being  tested.    Martha  b  more 

generally  cultivated  than  any  other  white  grape.    Those  who  have  fairly  fruited 

Worden,  regard  it  as  the  best  grape  of  any  color,  for  all  purposes.     In  earliness 

and  flavor  it  excels  Concord,  and  equals  it  in  hardiness  and  productiveness. 

It  is  not  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  nor  is  it  a  rampant  grower.    Its 

clusters  resemble  those  of  Concord,  but  this  season  they  were  more  compact,  and 

their  berries  larger. 

Grakvili/E  Cowing. 
Muncie,  Ind,y  Nrnj.  20,  1888. 

DISCUSSION. 

S,  Johnson,  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Longenecker  if  this  tube  can  not  be  used  in 
setting  other  plants  besides  the  strawberry. 

Mr.  Longenecker,    It  may  be  used  very  successfully  with  other  plants. 

Mr,  Johnson.    How  do  you  place  this  tube  in  the  ground? 

Mr,  Longenecker,  I  set  the  tube  over  the  plant,  set  my  foot  on  it  and  press  it 
down  until  the  tube  is  about  full,  then  take  it  up,  and  by  pouring  a  little  water  on 
the  plant  they  readily  come  from  the  tube.  It  is  also  convenient  for  removing 
plants  from  hot  beds. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  roots  of  the  strawberry  extend  out.  Would  there  not  be 
danger  of  cutting  them  off  7 

Mr.  Longenecker,  While  there  is  a  portion  which  extends  out,  there  are  not  as 
many  horizontal  roots,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  you  might  suppose.  I 
find  if  the  soil  is  good  and  mellow  the  roots  extend  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees, and  it  won't  disturb  many  of  the  roots  in  taking  up  by  this  process. 

S.  Johnson,  In  regard  to  raspberries,  the  Marlboro  has  given  the  best  satisfac- 
tion of  any  red  raspberry  I  have  grown.  I  am  also  well  pleased  with  the  Thwack. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  a  poor  grower.  It  does  not  grow  so  tall  as  some  othen, 
and  I  like  it  in  that  way.  It  needs  manure;  that  is  the  secret  of  success,  in  my 
opinion.  As  to  what  has  been  said  against  the  Marlboro,  I  do  not  want  you  to  be 
discouraged  against  trying  it. 

Mr.  Longenecker,  I  don't  want  the  Marlboro  to  go  away  with  both  eyes  black. 
I  had  trouble  in  getting  some  plants  started,  but  have  some  now  strong  and  thrifty. 
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They  are  as  easy  to  pick  as  blackberries.  I  made  some  ground  rich  and  set  Marl- 
boro one  foot  apart.  I  shall  eet  more  of  them  iu  that  way.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  them. 

Mr.  Stevens,  Wagne  County.  I  enter  my  protest  against  the  Marlboro.  I  have 
beea  trying  f(  r  four  years  to  raice  that  berry,  and  failed.  They  sprout  bountifully 
and  produce  little  fruit,  with  me,  on  naturally  rich  soil. 

Mr.  Frozier.  The  raspberry  will  not  pucceed  as  well  on  some  soils  as  others. 
T  have  been  trying  to  raine  a  crop  on  black  soil,  but  they  would  winter  kill  or 
were  affected  by  dry  weather.  1  finally  planted  on  clay  land  and  applied  manure. 
There  is  no  sign  of  winter  killing,  and  the  dry  weather  does  not  seem  to  affect 
them.     I  have  raised  good  berries  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

E.  Y.  Teanj  Dunreith^  Wayne  Omnty.  I  would  ask  whether  the  Golden  Beauty 
pliim  is  late.  Mr.  Munson,  of  Texas,  sent  them  out  as  one  of  the  earliest  plums 
there  is. 

C.  M.  Hobba.  We  received  the  Golden  Beauty,  Indian,  Early  Red,  and  some 
other  southern  varieties  from  Mr.  Munson.  He  catalogues  it  as  late  ripening  with 
the  Heath  cling  peach,  and  this  is  about  its  season  with  us. 

W.  H.  Ragany  Putnam  County.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  raising  the 
Golden  Beauty.  The  only  specimens  I  have  seen  were  Kent  here  from  Mr.  Munson 
early  in  the  season.  They  were  ripe  and  excellent  in  quality  There  is  a  peculi- 
arity as  in  the  Bobinnon  plum.  The  Robinson  is  influenced  greatly  by  location, 
even  in  the  same  orchard.  A  little  shade  from  a  tree  makes  a  marked  difference ; 
they  will  vary  three  weekii  almost  in  time  of  ripening.  This  is  of  the  same  class. 
The  papers  we  have  l>ten  having  read  I  wish  to  give  my  general  indorsement,  and 
I  hope  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  press  will  note  the  prominent 
features  of  these  papers.  The  Cuthbert  raspberry  I  think  is  too  tender.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  tender  than  some  red  varieties  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Greencastle. 
The  Bradywin  is  profitably  grown  here.  We  have  had*  abundant  success  with 
the  Gregg  on  high  sugar  tree  land. 

Mr.  Glenn.  The  foliago  and  bark  of  the  Golden  Beauty  plum  are  distinct 
from  Hny  other  I  have  seen.  The  Golden  Beau  y  has  a  leaf  like  that  of  a  peach, 
with  a  yellow  bark. 

C.  M.  Ilobbs.  The  first  Golden  Beauty  plum  I  ever  saw  was  at  the  meeting, 
four  years  ago,  of  the  American  Fomological  Society,  at  Grand  Bapids,  Mich., 
early  in  Sepiember.  The  plum  was  on  exhibition  from  Texas,  brought  there  by 
Mr.  Munson.  Ttiat  would  make  it  a  late  plum  here,  if  ripe  in  Texas  in  Septem- 
ber. There  may  be  two  varieties — an  early  and  a  late.  All  trees  of  the  Golden 
Beauty  have  a  bright  yellow  bark,  distinct  from  any  other  plum  I  know. 

Mr.  Olenn.  The  Early  Harvest  blackberry  I  think  is  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  one  really  early  blackberry  that  succeeds  in  this  State.  The  first  year  after 
planting  they  are  liable  to  winter  kill  but  after  that,  by  giving  them  some  protec- 
tion we  will  find  it  most  profitable.  The  old  canes  should  be  left  until  spring, 
when  they  should  be  removed  as  they  serve  as  a  kind  of  protection  during  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Fnvsier.    Some  varieties  are  subject  to  rust, 
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Mr,  QUnn,  They  never  ruBt.  The  Snyder  had  more  berries  than  £!arly  Har- 
veBt  but  considerably  later.    It  is  a  good  berry. 

Prof,  Troop,    What  is  the  size  of  Golden  Beauty  plum? 

E.  Y.  Teas.    It  is  nearly  round  and  larf^er  than  the  Robinson.    It  is  a  freestone. 

Dr,  Fumoi.  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  yellow  plum  is  any  relation  to  the  Golden 
Beauty? 

Dr,  BobvMon,  Mr.  Workman  has  one  he  pronounced  the  Golden  Beaaty. 
The  seeds  were  brought  from  North  Carolina,  planted  it  and  was  much  pleased 
with  it.  The  tree  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Workman  was  a  seeding  from  it  It  is 
golden  yellow  when  ripe.  Bore  a  fine  crop  and  later  than  the  Robinson.  Quality 
excellent. 

W,  A.  Workman,  They  vary  somewhat  as  all  seedlings  do.  Dr.  Robinson 
seems  to  have  got  one  of  the  best.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  Golden  Beauty, 
when  they  fall  ofi  ripe  you  can  lay  them  away  and  they  will  keep  for  two  weeks. 
You  could  ship  them  to  London,  England,  if  you  wish.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Long- 
enecker  what  distance  you  would  recommend  setting  strawberry  plants,  also,  how 
many  crops  do  you  get  before  digging  up  the  plants? 

Mr,  Longenecker.  They  should  be  set  far  enough  apart  to  develop  strong,  healthy 
plants.  The  Cumberland  and  Jessie  and  that  class  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row  and  rows  about  four  feet  apart.  I  get  two  crops  and  then  plant  again. 
When  you  take  plants  up  in  June  you  can  get  a  crop  next  spring  if  not  allowed 
to  set  runners.    The  second  crop  is  the  largest 

Mr,  Stevens.  I  believe  the  market  in  the  United  States  will  never  be  over- 
stocked. My  plan  for  raising  strawberries  is  to  make  my  rows  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  and  set  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows.  I  raise  one  crop  and  set  again. 
There  is  no  kind  that  will  produce  good  uniform  berries  the  second  year.  Tlie 
number  of  varieties  is  legion,  and  to  my  mind  we  would  be  better  off  had  we  not 
half  so  many.  The  Jessie  is  being  highly  recommended  by  many,  bat  in  my 
opinion  the  fewer  of  that  kind  for  commercial  purposes  the  better.  When  you 
discard  the  Crescent  be  careful  what  you  put  in  its  place.  When  yon  crowd  your 
plants  the  berries  are  small  and  you  get  little  prices.-  The  Logan  is  as  fine  a 
berry  an  I  have  ever  grown ;  then  when  they  do  well,  you  don*t  get  many  small 
berries.  The  fact  that  some  varieties  are  much  more  profitable  than  others  and 
better  adapted  to  certain  locations  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  select  with 
care.  There  are  extremes ;  you  can  take  the  catalogues  of  some  of  our  eastern 
growers  where  they  manure  heavily  and  if  you  follow  their  directions  yon  will 
burn  every  thing  you  plant  These  are  points  demanding  careful  attention,  and 
every  man  should  be  a  scholar  and  should  also  be  his  teacher.  We  can  not  take 
those  fancy  catalogues  as  a  guide  and  raise  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

W.  H.  Ragan  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whebeas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed  a  bill  which  only 
remains  for  some  minor  adjustments  by  a  conference  committee  of  the  two  houses, 
and  the  approval  of  the  President  to  become  a  law,  which  entitles  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  kindred  arts  to  a  representative  in  the  Cabinet  councils  of  the 
nation;  and, 
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WhkreaS)  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  great  and  paramount  interest  of  agri- 
culture  in  the  direct  councils  of  the  nation  which  we  hail  as  just  and  worthy; 
and, 

Whereas,  We  most  humhly  trust  that  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Harrison,  President-elect,  in  the  selection  of  his  political  family, 
the  Cabinet  officers,  who  are  to  be  his  confidential  advisers  and  chosen  associates 
in  the  administration  of  the  various  branches  of  our  government  may,  in  his  wis- 
dom, select  such  person  for  the  chair  of  agriculture  as  may  fairly  represent  this 
greatest  of  all  branches  of  our  several  industries,  either  political  or  social;  there- 
fore, 

Resolve/ff  That,  while  it  would  be  indelicate  and  presumptuous  in  us  to  as- 
sume to  instruct  or  advise  President  elect  Harrison  further  than  the  above  and, 
indeed,  while  we  have  no  individual  name  to  propose  or  suggest  for  this  important 
place,  we  yet  feel  that  the  importance  of  the  matter  in  hand  fully  justifies  us  in 
the  expression  of  sentiments  herein  contained. 

W.  H.  Ragan. 

The  Society  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  at  2  o'clock,  President  Furnas  in  the  chair. 

J.  G.  Stevens,  from  the  Fourth  District,  submitted  a  verbal  report,  as  follows: 
"  Eastern  Indiana  is  in  the  front  rank  in  the  way  of  horticulture.  Peaches  were 
good,  and  an  unusual  fine  crop  of  grapes.  Our  strawberry  crop  was  not  hA  good 
as  we  have  had  Fome  former  years,  owing  to  late  frosts  and  dry  summer.  The 
apple  and  pear  crop  have  been  most  excellent.  The  Jersey  Queen  has  done  well 
in  Eastern  Indian  <.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the*Faith  grape,  which  is  becom- 
ing quite  popular  One  vine  of  that  variety,  three  years  old,  grown  by  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick, at  Richmond,  produced  and  ripened  570  bunches  this  year.  The  Brighton 
grape  was  also  good.  The  Sharpless  strawberry  is  a  failure  with  me,  as  well  as 
Cumberland  and  Mt.  Vernon.  We  got  prices  for  berries  this  year  that  were  profit- 
able. A  great  many  plum  trees,  never  known  to  bear  before,  were  loaded  down. 
I  had  seven  or  eight  varieties.  They  were  good  generally  throughout  the  country. 
In  our  district  we  are  still  alive  in  horticultural  work,  and  making  some  advance- 
ment." 

Dr.  Furnas.  The  Sharpless  don't  succeed  on  our  place,  neither  does  the  Mt. 
Vernon.    Sandy  soil  seems  to  suit  it  best. 

W.  H.  Ragan  read  the  following  paper  on  **  Relative  Growth  of  Foreign  and 
Native  Trees  and  Plants : " 

COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OP  FOREIGN   AND   NATIVE  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  BY  W.   H. 

RAGAN,   GREENCASTLE. 

Certain  peculiar  characteristics  belong  to  the  people,  animals  and  plants  of 
the  several  continents  and  geographical  subdivisions  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Whether  these  dissimilarities  are  due  to  climate  or  soil,  or  to  other  local  causes  are 
questions  worthy  of  one  more  highly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  science  than  is  the 
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writer,  yet  such  are  the  facts.  Thus  the  stalwart  Patagonian  differs  morally,  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  as  well  as  in  habits  and  manners,  from  his  swarthy  n^latives 
of  South  Africa,  or  of  Australia,  while  the  native  of  Eastern  Asia  is  essentially 
difierent  from  the  European  and  he  from  the  untamed  tribes  of  North  America. 
Likewise  the  animals  and  birds  and  trees  and  plants,  although  closely  related  in 
genera  and  species,  are  found  to  differ  from  each  other,  as  they  are  collected  from 
the  various  quarters  of  our  globe.  And  these  differences  are  not  sucoessfullT  over- 
come even  by  removals  from  the  native  habitat,  or  arti6cial  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings which  may  be  enforced  by  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  man  in  his 
efforts  to  obey  the  command  to  go  forth  and  subdue  the  earth. 

But  civilized  man  has  found,  by  long  and  patient  experience,  that  certain  ani- 
mals and  certain  plants  yield  more  surely  and  more  efiectually  to  the  domesticat- 
ing process — to  training  and  culture — than  do  others.  And  this  fact  extends  up- 
ward, throughout  the  whole  scale  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  man  himself, 
where  exists  certain  docile  and  other  wild  ferocious  racep,  upon  whom  the  civiliz 
ing  processes  have  widely  varying  reflults.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  will  take 
the  dog  and  his  near  relative,  the  wolf,  the  one  an  associate  and  companion 
of  man,  and  the  other  as  wild  and  ferocious  as  when  first  coming  forth 
from  the  ark,  after  that  eventful  voyage  which  preserved  only  the  progenitors  of 
his  race.  And  again,  the  horse  and  the  zebra,  the  former  everywhere  the  faithful, 
obedient,  educated  and  even  intelligent  servant  and  companion  of  man,  and  the 
latter  still  wild  and  vicious,  utterly  refusing  to  yield  to  the  restraints  of  domestic 
life. 

Thus  we  may  study  the  natural  history  of  plants  and  animal  liftt  only  to  find 
that  certain  species  are  susceptible  of  culture,  and  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  im- 
provement, while  others  persistently  rebel  against  the  restraints  of  civilization  and 
domestication. 

Those  species  which  readily  yield  to  man's  influence,  and  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  and  culture,  and  which  may  thus  be  made  to  contribute  to  hin 
comfort  and  happiness,  may  be  familiarly  classed  as  tameable  species.  On  these 
accounts  they  have  been  carried,  by  man,  in  his  migrations,  from  one  country  and 
continent  to  another,  until  we  now  have  and  enjoy  as  familiar  and  constant  com- 
panions, both  domestic  plants  and  animals  drawn  from  every  temperate  climate 
and  country  of  the  globe.  The  older  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  more  thoroughly 
domesticated  species — I  should  probably  say,  the  tirst  known  to  civilized  man — are 
of  course  those  species  brought  with  him,  in  his  migrations  from  the  old  world  to 
this  comparatively  newer  hemispher.^  whose  fauna  and  flora  were  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  savages  and  barbarians  prior  to  1492. 

Here,  then  (in  America),  the  process  of  subduing  wild  nature  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  Every  species  of  America  had  enjoyed  perfect  unrestraint,  followisg 
without  interruption  or  molestation  the  wild  sweet  will  of  its  nature  for  centuries 
after  its  old  world  cousin,  if  it  should  have  one,  had  been  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  man.  Thus  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find,  through  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  related  species,  of  foreign  and  native  origin,  that  there  should 
be  found  to  exist  certain  perceptible  differences  in  natural  habits,  etc. 
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It  is,  therefore,  to  the  results  of  some  personal  ohservations  in  the  line  of 
comparisons  in  this  direction  that  I  would  now  call  your  attention.  As  a  result  of 
these  comparisons,  it  may  be  very  clearly  shpwn  that  the  wild,  unrestrained,  natural 
habit  of  American  species  still  manifests  itself  when  the  plant,  tree  or  vine  is 
placed  side  by  side  with  its  foreign  relative.  Almost,  or  quite  without  exception, 
as  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  the  American  species  will  be  found,  if 
not  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  very  probably  a  more  straggling  grower  than  its 
exotic  relative. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  FOREIGN   AND  NATIVE  SPECIES. 

We  will  begin  our  illustration  by  referring  to  the  old  world  grape,  the  vitU 
vinifera  of  the  botanist,  which  has  been  the  domestic  companion  of  civilized  man 
from  the  earliest  history  of  the  race.  Like  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  other  domestic 
animals,  the  viti»  vinifera,  from  its  long  association,  has  become  thoroughly  sub- 
servient to  man's  u&es  and  purposes.  He  may  train  it  almost  as  he  will,  and  yet 
it  patiently  submits,  always  yielding  its  precious  treasure  in  the  season  of  harvest. 
While  it  may  be  strong  and  vigorous,  it  is  yet  comparatively  compact  in  its  habits 
of  growth,  seemingly  preferring  to  ramble  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  rather 
than  to  mount,  as  will  our  American  species,  to  the  topmost  branches  and  crags 
within  its  reach.  Yet,  again,  the  old  world  grapes  may  be  pruned  to  mere  stumps, 
as  a  result  of  its  long  discipline,  if  not  of  its  natural  tame  and  domestic  habit, 
while  our  American  grapes  will  utterly  rebel  and  refuse  to  yield  fruit,  if  not  to  live, 
when  subject  to  such  a  rigid  regime. 

The  American  wild  cherry  {PrunuR  coraiina)  is  a  much  bolder,  straggling  grower 
than  its  European  congener,  the  domestic  cherry  {GerastLs  Sylvestris),  or  even  its 
more  nearly  allied  foreign  relative,  the  Mahaleb  {C.  MdhaUb),  Our  native  wild 
plums  {Prunus  Chicasa  and  P.  Amerieana),  are  each  bolder  and  less  symmetrical  in 
their  habits  of  growth  than  the  European  species  (P.  domesticus).  The  native  goose- 
berry (Ribes  hisielkim)  and  the  native  wild  currant  (Bibea  floridum),  are  stronger  and 
more  robust  in  habits  than  are  the  domestic  gooseberry  of  Europe  {R.  grosstdaria), 
or  the  introduced  garden  currant  (R.  ruhrum).  None  of  the  varieties  of  foreign 
raspberries  (Rubue  Iddens)  will  compare,  in  boldness  of  growth  and  rambling  habits, 
with  oar  native  species  (R.  Strigosus  or  R.  ocddentalis).  The  native  strawberry 
{Fragaria  Vvrginiana)  unquestionably  furnishes  some  of  the  most  rampant  growers 
belonging  to  the  genus.  In  the  genus  Pyrus  (the  pear  and  apple)  we  have  but  few 
native  examples  for  comparison.  The  American  wild  crab  (P.  Coronaria),  how- 
ever, while  it  may  not  be  more  vigorous  than  is  P.  Malus,  the  cultivated  apple  from 
Europe,  it  is  probably,  when  left  to  themselves,  less  symmetrical  in  its  form  of 
growth. 

The  above  practically  completes  the  list  of  comparisons,  so  far  a^  our  fruit- 
bearing  species  of  native  and  introduced  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  may  be  ot'  interest, 
but  there  is  yet  a  large  list,  mainly  of  ornamental  and  useful  tree^i,  in  which  the 
same  general  results  may  be  reached  by  investigation.  Perhaps  none  of  the  iutro- 
duoed  roses  will  compare  with  some  of  the  native  species  in  luxuriance  of  growth. 
None  of  the  foreign  junipers  are  so  loose  and  straggling  in  their  habits  of  growth 
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as  the  common  red  oedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana),  The  Lombardy  poplar  {Bopfdus 
dUatata)  is  mach  more  symmetrical  and  compact  in  its  form  and  less  robast  in 
habit  than  either  of  our  well  known  American  species.  When  we  compare  the 
several  introduced  species'  of  arborvitK  (Thi^ja)  with  our  native  specie:*  (T.  ood- 
derUalis),  we  find  the  same  general  results  are  obtained.  The  American  larch  {Larix 
AmerieancL,  tamarack)  is  not  stronger,  but  certainly  less  compact  in  its  growth,  than 
is  X.  Europea,  the  introduced  species.  Tilia  Americarui^  the  basswood,  or  linden,  of 
our  forests,  differs  essentially  from  its  compact  growing  European  cousin  {2\ 
Europea).  The  Norway  Maple  {Acer  ptotanoi(/e8),though  a  vigorous,  strong  grower, 
assumes,  without  artificial  restraint  or  training,  a  low,  compact  and  beautiful  form, 
very  readily  distinguished  on  these  accounts  from  our  native  maples.  The  native 
ashes  {Fraainue)  of  the  various  species,  are  perhaps,  without  exception,  more  slen- 
der and  taller  growing  trees  than  their  European  relative  (F,  exceUa).  The  Scotch 
and  Austrian  pines  (Pintts  Sylveslus  and  P.  AiLsirtaea)  are  each  bold,  strong  growers, 
but  yet  short-jointed  and  compact  in  habits,  as  compared  with  P.  resinoMt,  our 
northern  red  pine,  or  P.  SirobuSf  the  majestic  white  pine  of  Michigan  and  Canada. 
The  balsam  fir  {Abies  halsamea)^  indigenous  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  United 
States,  IB  a  much  more  aspiring  tree  than  the  noted  silver  fir  {A.  peetinata)  of 
European  origin.  The  horse  chestnut  {Aescultu  hippocastanum)  is  a  more  compact 
and  yet  a  more  vigorous  grower  than  its  American  cousin,  the  buckeye  {Ac  glabra), 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Norway  spruce  {Abies  excelsa),  when  compared 
with  the  wild  spruces  of  our  Canadian  foreBts. 

I  have  now,  doubtless,  presented  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to  place  this 
interesting  study  before  your  minds  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  further  inquiry 
and  investigation,  for  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  field  of  observation.  In- 
deed, my  own  observations  have  been  very  limited,  and  I  have  only  presented  such 
comparisons  as  have  come  within  my  memory  as  I  have  hastily  penned  this  article. 
I  hope,  however,  in  this  paper,  to  be  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  scientists  to  such 
peculiarities  as  may  be  found  to  exist,  in  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject 
here  introduced. 

Professor  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Purdue  University,  was  introduced  and  addressed 
the  meeting  as  follows : 
QenUemen  of  ^  Society  : 

I  appear  before  you  at  the  request  of  your  Secretary,  and  will  say  a  few  words 
about  the  experimental  work  in  which  J  am  engaged  in  lieu  of  a  formal  paper, 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  prepare  for  want  of  time.  The  work  of  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Purdue  is  apportioned  among  the  several  departments — agricul- 
ture,  horticulture,  chemistry,  dairying,  veterinary,  entomology,  botany,  etc  My 
own  duties  lie  in  the  department  of  botany. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  I  should  present  the  plans  of  the  botanical  de- 
partment at  this  time,  as  the  work  stands  in  intimate  relation  with  horticulture. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  horticulture  is  the  refinement  of  agriculture.  The 
horticulturist  confines  his  labors  to  a  less  area  of  land  than  the  agriculturist,  and 
for  equal  returns  must  give  more  careful  attention  to  its  cultivation  and  to  what- 
ever produces  variation  of  the  profits.    This  concentration  of  effort  makes  him 
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readier  to  accept  and  apply  the  results  of  research  to  his  own  profit  than  is  the 
agricultarist,  with  his  much  wider  margin  for  waste  and  failure. 

I  will  first  speak  of  our  facilities  for  work.  Botany  at  the  present  time  is 
nothing  without  the  microscope.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  mention  first  that  we 
are  provided  with  a  good  microscopic  outfit.  Our  principal  instrument  is  not 
large  or  showy  or  specially  expeosive,  but  has  been  selected  for  its  accurate  ad- 
ju^ments  and  for  convenience  in  daily  use.  It  is  an  imported  instrument,  made 
by  Zeiss,  of  Germany,  and  is  fitted  with  several  lenses  of  superior  workmanship, 
partly  American,  partly  Grerman,  which  show  the  objects  looked  at  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. 

There  are  four  or  five  rooms  devoted  to  the  botanical  work.  The  largest  one 
is  the  main  laboratory,  which  is  provided  with  gas,  water  and  drainage,  and  fitted 
with  various  kinds  of  appliances  for  the  study  of  plants.  A  somewhat  smaller 
room  is  devoted  to  the  special  study  of  germs  and  germ  diseases,  particularly  such 
as  are  not  associated  with  animal  diseases,  t.  e.,  those  germs  causing  fermentation 
of  milk,  etc.,  the  nitrification  of  soil,  rotting  of  fruit,  pollution  of  water  and  air, 
certain  diseases  of  plants,  etc.  The  outfit  is  made  from  designs  by  Pr.  Koch,  the 
renowned  German  bacteriologist,  and  has  been  imported  from  Germany.  A  dark 
room  and  full  outfit  of  cameras  and  chemicals  enable  us  to  do  our  own  photo- 
graphic work,  whether  from  the  microscope  or  from  large  objects.  A  fair  refer- 
ence library  has  been  provided  for  the  department. 

But  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  things  we  have  to  do  with  as  the 
things  we  are  doing  and  propose  to  do  that  you  are  most  interested  in.  The  sub- 
jects which  we  desire  to  devote  chief  attention  to,  and  I  speak  the  views  of  my 
colleagues  now  as  well  as  my  own,  are  those  which  you  and  all  others  for  whom 
the  station  has  been  particularly  established  are  most  interei^tod  in  as  connected 
with  your  work.  The  pioblems  the  cultivators  of  Indiana  are  most  anxious  to 
have  solved  are  the  ones  we  desire  to  take  up.  But  some  of  these  important  ques- 
tions are  very  difficult  to  answer,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
thought  we  may  have  advanced  only  a  little  way  toward  their  complete  solution; 
so  it  must  not  be  expected  that  every  time  we  enter  upon  a  course  of  research  for 
the  knowledge  that  can  be  used  in  securing  to  yourpelves  additional  wealth  or 
comfort  that  success  is  to  follow,  as  day  follows  night.  But  what  we  can  do  that 
we  shall  do  heartily,  and  we  hope  to  have  your  cooperation  in  the  matter. 

The  work  of  the  botanist  falls  into  two  classes :  The  study  of  the  normal 
activity  of  plants,  or  physiology,  and  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  or 
pathology.  The  latter  is  an  interesting  and  fruitful  field  for  research.  The  dis- 
eases of  plants  are  of  many  sorts.  There  are  a  few  produced  by  germs  similar  in 
general  form,  and  development  to  those  producing  fevers  and  many  contagious 
diseases  in  men  and  animals.  Pear  blight  is  such  a  disease.  There  are  also  avast 
number  of  what  might  be  called  spot  diseases.  These  cause  the  black  specks  and 
irregular  blotches  of  fruit  and  leaves,  that  detract  from  their  fair  appearance,  and 
often  have  more  to  do  also  with  the  failure  of  a  crop  than  is  suspected  by  the 
grower.    The  spots  are  not  a  normal  accompaniment  of  growth,  as  many  suppose, 
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bat  resalt  from  the  attack  of  minute  vegetable  parasites.  Their  course  of  devel- 
opment is  often  an  intricate  one,  and  owing  to  their  minuteness,  presents  manj 
difficult  features,  calling  for  long  and  patient  study.  Unfortunately,  it  is  so  hard 
for  the  untrained  observer  to  distinguish  between  the  various  spot  diseases,  or 
between  these  and  spots  produced  by  insects  or  wounds,  that  he  does  not  get  full 
benefit  from,  or  give  full  credit  to  the  work  of  the  botanist.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  matters  will  gradually  mend,  and  that  as  knowledge  of  these  minute 
vegetable  pests,  especially  among  horticulturists  and  gardeners,  becomes  more  gen- 
eral, they  will  be  better  recognized,  and  as  a  consequence  be  more  intelligently  and 
eflfectively  combatted. 

At  present  we  are  working  upon  the  subject  of  the  spotting  of  peaches,  and 
expect  to  publish  our  results  in  a  sliori  time  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin.  You  have 
doubtless  noticed  that  Indiana  peaches  <ire  often  disfigured  with  small  brown  spots. 
They  occur  oftenest  on  fruit  grown  un  poor  .-(»ii,  and  especially  when  the  weather 
is  hot.  They  are  due  to  the  growth  uf  a  fungiH,  related  to  the  one  which  causes 
apple  scab.  The  fungus  is  confined  to  ihe  surface  of  the  peach  at  the  ba^e  of  the 
hairs  forming  the  down,  and  although  it  does  not  afiect  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  it 
much  interferes  with  its  full  development,  and  for  this  reason,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  disfigurement,  greatly  lessens  the  market  value.  The  ?tudy  of  the  subject 
was  begun  too  late  in  the  season  to  undertake  any  experiments  to  find  a  remedy  or 
preventive,  but  spraying  with  Hulphide  of  potassium  or  some  other  fungicide  will 
doubtless  be  found  upon  trial  to  be  efficacious. 

The  spotting  and  scabbing  of  apples  is  a  source  of  shrinkage  in  profits  mnch 
greater  than  usually  apprehended.  Among  the  handsome  display  of  selected  fruit 
in  the  adjoining  room  you  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  specimen  apples  not 
affected  with  fungous  spot8.  Indeed,  their  presence  is  so  well  nigh  universal  that 
they  are  not  always  looked  upon  as  injuries,  and  attempts  to  prevent  them  appear- 
ing are  not  often  made.  Yet  eventually  we  may  hope  to  be  as  successful  in  fight- 
ing vegetable  pests  as  we  now  are  in  fighting  insect  pests. 

Such  are  some  of  the  subjects  in  vegetable  pathology  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  experiment  station  and  reduced  to  simple  rules  of  economical  practice.  They 
are  given  as  illustrations,  selected  at  random;  and,  without  detaining  you  with  a 
further  account,  I  will  pass  to  the  second  class  of  work,  that  of  physiology. 

Probably  no  problems  so  much  interest  all  classes  of  cultivators  as  those  per- 
taining to  the  nutrition  of  plants.  What  elements  of  food  do  each  particular  class 
of  plants  require  for  profitable  development;  do  these  elements  already  exist  in 
available  form  in  the  soil  under  cultivation ;  if  not,  which  ones  are  to  be  supplied, 
and  in  what  amount  and  form  ?  Such  are  the  questions  propounded.  Part  of  the 
experimental  work  which  they  suggest  belongs  properly  to  the  chemist,  and  part 
to  the  botanist  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  little  has  yet  been  done  in  determining  the 
exact  requirements  of  fruit  culture  in  this  regard,  and  the  fact  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  planning  our  experiments.  In  elucidating  the  botanical  side  of  the 
problem,  we  propose  to  grow  field,  garden  and  orchard  crops  in  large  pots,  in  such 
manner  as  to  control  to  a  large  extent  the  conditions  affecting  growth.  This  will 
be  done  by  by  placing  the  pots  in  greenhouses  suitably  arranged  to  control  tem- 
perature, moisture,  etc.,  and  permit  of  study  the  year  round.     During  the  summer 
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results  more  nearly  corresponding  to  open  air  culture  can  be  secured  by  keeping 
the  pots  out  of  doors.  In  order  to  prevent  injury  from  wind,  rain,  birds,  etc.,  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  the  method  pursued  at  some  of  the  German  stations.  This  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  a  glass  house  under  which  the  pots  of  plants  may  be  placed  in 
bad  weather.  For  convenience  in  moving  them,  the  pots  are  set  on  trucks  running 
on  rails.  Several  pots  are  devoted  to  each  kind  of  plant  to  be  tested,  and  by  the 
application  of  potash  to  one,  nitrogen  to  another,  phosphoric  acid  to  another,  and 
so  on,  and  with  the  proper  combination  of  these  to  still  others,  and  watching  the 
resulting  product,  the  needs  of  that  crop  are  determined. 

Other  subjects  connected  with  the  growth  of  plants  in  health  will  be  studied 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  need  not  mention  them  here. 

DISCUSSION. 

W.  H.  Raganf  Putnam  County.  There  are  none  of  the  true  sciences  relating  to 
horticulture  that  is  more  interesting  than  botany.  Botany  is  a  true  science,  while 
horticulture  is  an  art.  We  have  not  had  until  recently  a  department  in  this  work 
as  we  have  now.  No  one  rejoices  more  than  I  that  we  are  to  have  some  schooling 
in  this  direction.  Dr.  Arthur's  work  is  in  the  line  of  teacher  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
yet  has  no  class,  but  is  doing  work  in  the  most  practical  branch  of  botany  as  more 
nearly  related  to  horticulture.  This  work  must  go  on  for  years,  it  is  now  only  in 
its  infancy.  Our  State  is  somewhat  behind  in  this  work,  but  we  mubt  be  patient 
and  encourage  this  work  in  every  way  we  can. 

Prof.  Arthur.  The  question  sometimes  comes  to  us,  "  how  does  the  plant  get 
this  food  by  which  it  builds  up  the  structure  and  gives  us  fruit?''  Several  ques- 
tions were  asked  this  morning  bearing  somewhat  in  that  direction.  For  instance, 
the  strawberry  plants  grow  with  their  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the 
same  with  the  raspberry  and  blackberry.  How  can  we  work  them  without  inter- 
fering with  the  root  and  cut  off  the  plant  food  ?  And  what  kind  of  manure  must 
be  applied,  and  where  applied  to  furnish  this  plant  food?  Do  we  want  to  feed  the 
plant  or  enrich  the  soil  ?  There  are  a  great  many  things  to  learn  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants.  It  is  profitable  for  us  to  study  plants,  but  we  can  not  do  it  success- 
fully without  microscopes  and  modern  appliances  to  find  how  small  the  cells  are 
through  which  this  food  must  enter  the  plant,  and  we  would  be  surprised  that  the 
plant  received  so  much  as  far  awny  as  it  is  received.  Sometimes  the  roots  of  plants 
become  exhausted  in  their  search  for  food.  I  have  known  of  some  going  quite  a 
long  distance  to  obtain  this  food  that  is  so  esi^ential  to  their  existence. 

Dr.  Furnas.  I  think  that  propagation  is  a  science.  Different  plants  have  to 
be  propagated  in  difierent  ways.  One  you  propagate  by  seed,  while  another,  the 
blackberry  for  instance,  must  be  propagated  by  planting  the  root.  We  must  not 
get  confused  in  this  matter,  but  must  understand  what  we  are  going  to  propagate 
to  be  successful.  I  wish  to  take  some  cuttings  from  the  sward  cactus,  some  one 
tells  me  I  must  dry  them  for  two  weeks,  I  do  so  and  succeed  well.  When  I  take 
cuttings  from  the  rase  they  tell  me  that  plan  won't  do,  but  you  must  put  them 
in  sand  and  water  to  propagate  successfully,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.    To 
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succeed  you  must  know  what  you  are  handling.  A  man  who  plants  a  tree  must 
know  how  to  properly  care  for  that  tree  to  bring  good  results.  My  friend  here  has 
a  Bellflower,  the  top  of  the  tree  must  be  raised  up  because  it  is  drooping.  Another 
has  a  high-top  Sweeting,  he  treats  it  the  same  as  the  Bellflower  and  finds  it  won't 
do.  So  we  find  there  are  a  thousand  things  to  learn.  The  farmer,  fruit-grower 
and  nurseryman  who  don't  read  can't  take  hold  of  these  things  successfully. 

A.  Olenn.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  using  boards  for  protection  to  apple 
trees.  Boards  are  uncertain,  as  they  are  easily  knocked  down  by  the  wind  or 
otherwise,  while  corn  will  stand.  The  Department  at  Washington  admonishes 
people  to  not  shade  trees  with  boards. 

Dr.  Fwmaa.    How  about  paper  ? 

Mr.  Olenn.  Heayy  paper,  perhaps,  is  good  in  the  summer  time,  but  com,  I 
think,  is  better.  After  an  orchard  gets  old  we  can  put  in  any  kind  of  crop,  the 
top  of  the  tree  will  then  protect  the  bodies. 

Peter  Bobby  Marion  County.  I  am  in  favor  of  protection  in  winter.  His  com 
will  be  cut  at  that  time  of  year  for  his  cattle,  and  his  trees  will  have  no  protection 
then.    I  think  he  should  have  boards  or  some  other  protection  for  winter. 

Mr.  OUnn.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  in  winter  to  keep  the  rabbits  off,  but  not  in 
summer. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  suggest  we  all  experiment  on  this  the  coming  year,  and  at  next 
meeting  we  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  more  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusion  in 
the  matter,  winter  killing  or  summer  killing,  protection  or  no  protection. 

Mr.  Glenn.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  3  o'clock  sun  injures  trees.  I  have 
examined  many  trees  and  found  many  killed  in  the  fall.  It  could  not  have  been 
winter  that  did  it.  Where  orchards  are  planted  on  the  north  slope  they  stand 
much  better  than  on  the  south  slope.  There  is  not  so  much  thawing  and  freezing, 
while  on  the  south  it  will  thaw  and  absorb  water,  and  continued  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  the  3  o'clock  sun  does  the  work. 

J.  G.  Kingsbury.  I  see  Mr.  Walker  is  here,  he  is  having,  I  understand,  good 
success  with  the  Lucretia  dewberry. 

Mr.  Walker f  Hancock  County.  I  did  not  come  here  to  blow  my  horn,  bat  to 
learn  something.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  berry,  I  learn  more  by  listen- 
ing. 

Dr.  Fumae.  I  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Walker;  he  is  favorably  situated  on  a 
high  bluff  of  sugar  tree  land  fifty  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  good  cultivation  which  he  gives,  the  Lucretia  is  a  success.  I 
hope  Mr.  Walker  will  tell  us  something  about  his  berries.  The  Lucretia  wants 
high  ground  to  succeed  well,  otherwise  the  results  would  not  be  so  favorable. 

Mr.  Harier.  I  have  had  very  fair  success  with  the  dewberry.  Some  speci- 
mens were  1}  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  circumference.  They  will  ripen  on  up 
till  frost.    I  usually  mulch  my  plants. 

Dr.  Furnas.     Do  you  cover  these  in  winter? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes  sir,  I  mulch  with  straw  or  cane.  I  have  had  dewberries  on 
ground  that  would  produce  only  35  busheli*  of  corn  to  the  acre.  I  first  commenced 
in  Ohio  some  years  ago.  Last  year  was  the  first  for  them  to  fruit  for  me  in  thb 
State.    The  plants  were  a  year  old,  and  the  crop  was  estimated  by  a  great  many  to 
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be  one-half  gallon  to  the  plant  I  picked  and  sold  75  boFhels  to  the  acre.  The 
The  latter  part  of  the  season  set  in  dry,  and  they  did  not  do  so  well.  I  have  foand 
the  Lacretia  profitable,  very  prolific  and  easily  grown. 

Dr,  FwmoB,    Did  yon  say  75  bushels  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr,  Walker.    Yes  sir. 

Dr.  Fumas.    And  that  the  first  crop  ? 

Mr.  Walher.    Yes  sir,  I  cat  back  to  stop  them  from  patting  oat  ranners. 

Dr.  Furruu.    You  keep  the  ground  stirred  by  cnltivating? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  gentleman  I  had  cultivating  for  me  cultivated  with  the  hoe, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  can  do  this  and  keep  the  weeds  down  successfully.  We 
should  plow  early  and  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  The  fruit  ripens  a  week  or 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  blackberry.  Ripens  like  the  blackberry.  The  plants  are 
in  good  condition  this  fall. 

Dr.  Fuimas.    Will  you  mulch  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  them  mulched  now  about  two  inches  deep.  In  the  spring 
I  take  this  mulch  off  and  put  under  the  plant. 

Seeretary.  There  is  an  impression  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  of  which 
does  not  fruit  well.  If  there  are  two  varieties,  we  would  like  to  know  it.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Longenecker  on  this  subject. 

Afr.  Longenecker.  These  dewberries  were  first  brought  from  Virginia,  and  were 
given  to  some  parties  about  Covington,  Ohio.  After  propagating  and  introducing 
them  they  found  some  non-bearing  plants,  although  one  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  one.  All  those  others  were  different  in  the  leaf,  which  a  close  observer  could 
detect  The  spurious  plant  has  a  serrated  leaf,  very  slightly  scalloped,  while  the 
genuine  has  a  serrated  margin  distinctly  scalloped.  There  has  been  a  number  of 
plants  sent  out  not  the  Lucretia  plant  You  want  to  be  exceedingly  careful  where 
you  get  your  plants.  It  would  most  likely  be  best  to  go  where  they  have  been 
fruited. 

Mr.  Fraxier.  1  have  reported  them  as  worthless.  I  have  but  few.  Four  of 
these  hills  had  fine  fruit  and  others  scarcely  none,  but  I  could  see  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  shape  of  leaf. 

W.  B.  Walker,  of  Greenfield,  read  the  following  paper  on — 

THE  LUCBETIA  DEWBERRY. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  this  branch  of  horticulture  is  increasing  in  our 
county  every  year.  The  public  now  begin  to  realise  that  the  dewberry  b  per- 
haps one  among  the  most  wholesome  of  fruits.  Those  that  have  been  engaged  in 
the  business  a  few  years  find  it  profitable  and  are  enlarging  their  grounds  for  the 
cultivation  of  small  fruits,  especially  berries. 

Daring  the  present  year  we  had  a  number  of  new  beginners  in  the  business, 
and  quite  a  number  more  will  engage  in  it  the  coming  season.  The  new  process 
of  keeping  the  fruit,  the  ease  of  cultivation,  the  almost  certainty  of  a  crop  and 
the  short  period  of  time  required  to  grow  it  after  setting  the  plants  are  perhaps 
the  chief  causes  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  their  production.  People  are 
gradually  learning  that  ripe  fruits  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  luxuries,  but 
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to  be  used  tm  a  part  of  our  necessarj  food.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
100  bushels  of  berries  are  now  used  in  this  country  where  one  bushel  was  used 
fifty  years  ago.  My  experience  with  the  Lucretia  berry  commenced  in  1884. 
Since  that  time  it  has  proved  a  success  in  every  particular.  It  has  been  very 
profitable  also.  It  is  a  plant  that  is  very  easily  cultivated.  I  set  them  six  and 
seven  feet  apart  and  cultivate  them  principally  with  the  plow.  After  the  first 
year  I  cultivate  but  little.  Just  after  the  first  year  enough  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  loosen  the  soil  sufiicieutly  for  propagation  in  the  fall.  In  the  four 
years  we  have  never  failed  in  a  crop.  Hence  the  Lucretia  berry  is  certainly  re- 
markable as  well  for  great  productiveness  as  for  the  very  large  size  and  excellent 
quality  of  its  fruit.  In  size  the  berries  average  from  large  to  very  large,  with 
but  few  that  would  be  called  medium  or  small.  Th:  fruit  is  very  handsome, 
pi(>s  large,  color  deep,  shining  black,  juicy,  melting,  with  no  hard  core,  and  of  best 
flavor.  It  is  really  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  blackberries  grown.  For  mar- 
ket purposes  I  find  nothing  that  equals  it.  Its  low,  trailing  habit  will  require  a 
mulching  of  straw  or  other  similar  material,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  lying  upon 
the  ground.  Its  foliage  healthy,  thick  and  free  from  disease.  Yield  to  the  hill  is 
from  half  a  gallon  to  three  quarts  and  upward.  As  to  hardiness  it  equals  the 
Snyder  blackberry.  We  grow  them  in  clay  soil,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  they 
can  be  grown  in  any  kind  of  soil,  unless  it  would  be  pure  sand. 

Mr.  Barter f  Randolph  County.  I  have  but  a  small  place,  on  which  I  have  1,500 
hills  of  the  Gregg  raspberry,  that  averaged  me  something  like  one>half  gallon  to 
the  hill  last  season.  My  Black  caps  amounted  to  about  the  same.  I  have  also  a 
few  Cuthberts  which  done  well.  The  Turner  dotie  no  good.  I  have  the  Taylor 
and  Snyder  blackberry,  a  hundred  of  each  variety,  from  which  I  picked  fifteen 
bushels  of  berries  last  year,  the  first  crop.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
neither  kind  being  injured  by  the  cold  last  winter.  Our  people  are  fond  of  berries. 
Winchester  will  use  five  hundred  bushels  a  year,  when  seven  or  eight  years  ago  a 
few  bushels  would  glut  the  market. 

G.  W.  Grant  submitted  his  report  as  Vice  President  from  the  fifth  district: 


FIFTH   DISTRICT,  O.  W.  GRANT,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  PULASKL 

In  my  report  of  the  fifth  district,  which  for  lack  of  information  will  necessarily 
be  confined  to  our  own  and  adjoining  counties,  1  have  the  following  to  offer: 

Our  strawberries,  which  are  the  first  fruit  of  the  season,  were  almost  a  failure, 
partly  owing  to  the  severe  drouih  of  '87,  which  prevented  them  from  making  any 
plants,  and  partly  from  the  late  frost  which  killed  the  early  bloom.  Of  the  many 
varieties  grown  here  the  Daniel  Boone  and  Parry  fruited  the  best  this  year. 

Raspberries  were  a  short  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Shaffer's  Colossal,  which 
fruited  abundantly,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  drouth  of  the  ripening  season. 

Blackberries  are  not  extensively  grown,  and  were  a  lighter  crop  than  usual  in 
this  vicinity. 

The  Russian  mulberry  is  beginning  to  attract  some  attention  here.  The  fruit 
ranges  in  size  from  small  to  very  small.    In  color  it  is  from  a  light  cream  color  to 
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a  dark  parple,  and  from  verj  sweet  to  sprightly  acid  in  taste.  Oar  trees  are  yoang 
and  grown  from  seed;  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  improve  as  the  trees  grow  older. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  have  again  put  in  an  appearance  to  those  who  have 
persistently  waged  war  against  the  worms.  Of  our  gooseberries,  Champion,  Down- 
ing and  Mountain  Seedling  produced  the  best  results. 

Grapes,  most  of  which  are  Concord,  grown  in  this  vicinity,  yielded  a  good  crop 
of  well  matured  fruit.  Of  the  many  varieties  not  thoroughly  tested  here,  the 
Worden  promises  to  take  the  lead. 

The  cherry  crop  was  fair.  The  older  trees  are  damaged  generally,  and  the 
younger  ones  have  not  commenced  bearing  extensively  as  yet  The  Morello  and 
Early  Richmond  are  the  varieties  most  extensively  fruited  in  this  locality.  The 
Olivet,  Louis  Philipi  Montmorency  and  others,  promise  well,  but  have  not  been 
fruited  enough  to  thoroughly  test  them. 

The  plum  has  not  been  extensively  planted  until  of  late  years.  The  results 
have  been  invariably  reported  as  good.  The  Wild  Goose  is  most  extensively  planted 
in  this  locality,  but  De  Soto  and  other  varieties  promise  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
results  than  the  Wild  Goose. 

Peaches  are  a  fruit  of  the  past.  Almost  every  farm  has  its  remnant  of  peach 
trees,  and  a  few  people  plant  them  yet,  but  there  has  not  been  a  peach  crop  for 
several  years. 

The  Russian  apricots  are  reported  as  fruiting  in  adjoining  counties,  but  we 
have  no  personal  experience  with  them. 

The  pear  is  a  good  fruiter  with  us,  and  the  trees  that  had  vitality  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  season  matured  a  fair  crop.  Of  the  many  varieties  planted 
the  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon  and  Doyenne  d  £te  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
stood  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  Pulaski  County. 

The  apple  crop  was  good.  Quality  about  medium.  Cider  presses  report  a 
very  noticeable  change  in  variety  since  '84.  Such  varieties  as  R.  I.  Greening,  King 
of  Tomkins  County,  Smith  Cider,  Baldwin  and  others  of  that  class,  entirely  disap- 
pearing, while  in  many  instances  their  places  have  been  filled  by  seedlings. 

As  it  seems  to  be  in  order  to  report  success  or  failure  with  Russian  apple  trees, 
also  other  stock  from  the  Experiment  Stations  at  Ames  and  elsewhere,  I  will  add 
my  testimony.  I  have  growing  on  my  grounds  eighteen  varieties  of  apple ;  also 
other  fruits  selected  and  sent  by  Prof.  Budd.  The  trees  (apple  trees)  have  nearly 
all  proved  slow  growers.  Several  of  the  varieties  have  much  the  appearance  and 
general  habits  of  the  Duchess,  forming  their  terminal  buds  and  shedding  their 
foliage  at  about  the  same  time.  I  believe  them  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  climate.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees  as  handled  by  myself,  but  fe^l  greatly  encouraged  and  will  continue  propa- 
gating them,  with  hopes  of  a  grand  success. 
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DISCUSSION. 

3fr.  Taber.    I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  BasBian  apricot 

Mr.  Frazier,  I  was  at  Dr.  Robinson's  place  and  saw  one  in  bloom,  and  hear  it 
made  fruit. 

E,  Y.  TectH.  I  have  seven  or  eight  joung  trees  coming  into  bearing;  they 
were  good  in  qualitj^  and  the  tree  is  hardy,  but  the  curculio  seemed  to  damage 
them. 

Mr0  Glenn,    We  have  some  trees  in  Columbus  which  done  well. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  We  had  trees  to  bloom  last  spring,  but  the  fruit  was  killed  by 
late  frost 

Mr,  GhanL     It  is  a  failure  with  us. 

J.  0,  Kingsbury,  In  regard  to  legislative  appropriation,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  the  apples  that  are  on  exhibition  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  have  our  committee  on  legislation  invite  the  members  to  see  the  froit 
this  society  is  laboring  to  make  more  plentiful  throughout  the  State. 

Dr,  Furnas.  We  should  employ  somebody  to  manage  this.  If  we  would  do 
like  they  do  in  Michigan  we  would  hire  a  man  to  have  those  tables  well  filled  with 
fruit  ready  for  the  Legislature.  That  is  the  way  they  done  at  Philadelphia.  They 
sent  a  man  there  to  look  after  this;  he  staid  there  all  the  time,  and  when  one 
variety  failed  he  sent  to  Michigan  and  had  it  replaced.  Tou  should  talk  to  your 
neighbors  about  this,  and  I  think  you  will  find  they  will  do  something  for  us. 

J,  G.  Kinffsbury.  I  move  that  our  committee  be  instructed  to  have  a  supply  of 
fruit  on  exhibition  during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  appropriation. 

Isham  Sedgwieky  Wayne  County.  I  move  to  amend  by  saying  a  man  be  em- 
ployed to  look  after  that  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  Legislature. 

J.  C.  Bailiff.  No  doubt  we  have  enough  apples  in  this  State  to  make  a  mag- 
nificent display  and  captivate  the  Legislature.  We  should  tell  them  in  so  many 
words  that  we  demand  this  appropriation  in  order  to  place  our  horticultural  so- 
ciety on  a  basis  with  Illinois  and  Michigan.  If  this  matter  is  carried  out  there  is 
no  doubt  but  we  can  get  all  the  money  we  want,  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  it  will 
take  an  effort. 

Mr.  Grant.  If  we  can  Bucceed  in  getting  a  good  display  before  the  L^iisla- 
ture,  no  doubt  we  can  get  the  appropriation  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Unless  we  hit  hard  it  will  be  a  failure.  If  we  succeed  in  getting 
a  good  appropriation  this  year  we  will  most  likely  succeed  in  the  future. 

S.  Johnson.  I  do  not  want  this  to  go  out  as  an  exhibition  to  bribe  the  Legis- 
lature. I  am  in  favor  of  this,  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to  meet  about  the 
middle  of  January,  bring  our  fruit  with  us  then,  and  if  need  be  keep  it  on  hand 
an  indefinite  time,  and  pay  a  man  for  taking  care  of  it 

Isham  Sedgwick.  1  regard  this  work  as  a  society  of  benefit  to  eveiy  man  in  the 
State.  This  society  has  a  right  to  be  supported  by  the  State  to  the  extent  Deoessaxy 
for  the  printing  of  our  proceedings  and  furnishing  assistance  in  making  this  dis- 
play to  educate  the  people.  I  regard  this  education  as  I  would  common  schools. 
There  are  many  people  in  the  country  who  know  but  little  about  fruit ;  th^  take 
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the  catalogaefl  from  which  they  select  the  nicest  and  most  glowing  de^^cribed  va- 
riety, and  every  one  of  ns  know  how  we  fail.  If  this  society  has  gone  to  work  to 
prodace  varieties,  test  them  and  show  to  them  what  is  valuable  to  the  State,  then 
this  society  has  a  right  to  draw  support  from  the  State,  and  it  is  not  a  bribe  to  the 
Legislature,  hut  an  evidence  of  what  this  society  is  doing  and  has  done.  This  so- 
ciety is  working  for  the  State  and  wants  support,  and  feels  that  it  should  have  it. 
We  should  bring  up  a  nice  display  before  them,  so  every  member  can  see  some- 
thing of  what  we  are  doing,  and  I  think  we  will  get  what  we  want.  We  will  get  it 
because  the  men  will  see  evidence  that  we  deserve  it. 

C  M,  Hobbs,  In  presenting  reasons  why  we  should  have  an  appropriation, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  experimental  station  work  we  have  on  hands, 
which  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Next  to  this  is  the  recommended 
fruit  list  that  we  have  in  contemplation.  I  am  continually  receiving  inquiries 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  as  to  what  varieties  to  plant.  Those  who  do  not 
make  a  study  of  this  question  have  no  idea  about  what  is  bent  for  them  to  plant. 
They  should  have  some  source  of  reliable  information  that  they  can  draw  upon. 
If  this  society  can  have  two  of  the  most  experienced  fruit  growers  in  each  county 
to  give  a  list  of  varieties  of  fruit  that  do  well,  and  are  most  reliable  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  we  can  print  these  reports  in  our  volume  of  transactions,  we  shall  have 
a  reliable  guide  for  the  inexperienced  planter. 

Motion  adopted. 

S.  Johnson,  Nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  know  but  little 
about  horticulture,  and  we  should  meet  about  the  middle  of  January  and  make  a 
fruit  exhibit,  in  order  that  we  may  properly  present  the  matter  before  them.  I 
therefore  move  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  to  meet  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  January,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fruit  exhibit. 

Motion  carried. 

J.  J.  W.  BUHnffdy,  It  is  important  that  this  interest  should  be  developed  and 
save  to  the  State  a  large  amount  of  money  which  is  expended  in  shipping  fruit 
from  other  States.  We  have  first  of  all  to  impress  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
with  the  importance  of  the  development  of  our  own  State.  I  have  a  resolution 
which  I  would  like  to  read. 

Beads  resolution,  asking  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000. 

Mr,  Sedgwick.    I  move  to  amend  by  making  it  $2,000  instead  of  $1,000. 

Adopted  as  amended. 

The  Society  adjourned  until  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    President  Furnas  in  the  chair. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Latta, of  Purdue  University,  was  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows: 

NOTES   ON  EXPEBIMENTS. 

Mr,  I^esident  and  QentUmen  of  the  Society: 

1  desire  to  present  a  few  thoughts  and  facts  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  field 
experiments  at  Purdue  University. 
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CX)HPABATIVE  VALUB  OF  H0B8E  MANURE  AND  COMMEBCIAL  FERTIIJZEBS  IK  CORN 

PEODUCTION. 

Thus  far  in  our  experiments  upon  grains  we  have  found  stable  manure  to  have 
more  marked  and  lasting  effects  than  commercial  fertilizers.  Experiments  are 
still  in  progress  to  ascertain  how  long  the  yields  of  com  will  be  increased  from  ap- 
plications of  fertilizers  and  of  manure  previous  to  1885.  In  some  instances  the 
effect  of  the  fertilizer  has  already  yanished  while  the  manure  continues  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  yield. 

CONTINUOUS  GRAIN  GROWING  COMPARED  WITH  SYSTEMATIC    ROTATION    OF  CROPS. 

On  one  system  of  plats  the  cropping  is  as  follows:  (1)  The  same  crop  (com, 
oatSi  wheat  on  separate  plats)  growing  year  after  year;  (2)  two  grain  crops  grown 
alternately  on  the  same  ground — com  and  oats  on  one  plat,  com  and  wheat  on 
another,  and  oats  and  wheat  on  another. 

On  an  adjacent  series  of  plats  the  crops  are  grown  in  rotation,  as  follows:  (1) 
Fiye-course:  Grass  and  clover  first  and  second  years,  com  third  and  fourth  years, 
wheat  fifth  year.  (2)  Six-course :  Grass  and  clover  two  years,  com,  roots,  oats, 
wheat  (3)  Seven-course:  Grass  and  clover,  two  years,  com  two  years,  beans, 
oats,  wheat. 

This  experiment  was  begun  in  1880,  at  which  time  the  two  series  of  plats  ap- 
peared to  be  identical  as  to  character  of  soil  and  degree  of  fertility.  No  manure 
has  been  used  on  either  series  since  1879,  and  probably  none  was  applied  for  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  that  date. 

The  yields  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  for  1888  on  both  series  are  shown  below. 

YIELDS    FROM    ROTATION    CROPPING  AND  CONTINUOUS    GRAIN    GROWING  WITHOUT 

MANURES. 


SYSTEM  OF  CROPPING. 

BusHiLS  PKR  Acts. 

CORV. 

OATS. 

WHEAT. 

Grain  and  forace  croDS  in  rotation 

31.41 

21.75 
19jS& 

1173 

Grain  crops  growjk  continuously 

1jB6 

Differenoo  in  favor  of  rotation  croDDins 

9.64 

2:ao 

10j07 

The  yields  are  not  large ;  they  could  not  be  on  worn  land  without  any  manur- 
ing. Besides,  188S  was  a  bad  year  for  wheat  and  oats.  The  significant  feature  of 
the  table  is  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  rotation  system. 

It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  difference  is  the  result  of  only 
eight  years  cropping  and  that  it  must  become  greater  as  the  years  pass.  The  light 
yields  of  even  the  ratatiotion  plats  show  that  rotation  should  not  be  substituted 
for,  but  a  supplement  to  manures. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  ClilMATB. 

Climate  is  the  controlling  factor  in  crop  production.  A  severe  droath  will 
sometimes  almost  completely  neatralize  the  effects  of  manure.  For  example :  in 
1^7 — when  a  protracted  drouth  occurred — plats  dressed  with  fresh  horse  manure 
three  years  before,  yielded  only  about  two  bushels  per  acre  more  than  unmanured 
plats.  However  these  same  manured  plats  in  1886  produced  about  nineteen  bushels, 
and  in  1888  about  nine  bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  adjacent  unmanured  plats. 
The  above  is  only  one  of  many  cases  that  might  be  cited  to  show  the  overshadow- 
ing influence  of  climate. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SOIU9. 

The  influence  of  soils  is,  perhaps,  second  only  to  that  of  climate.  The  soil 
affects  not  only  the  yield,  but  also,  the  character  of  the  growth.  More  than  this, 
the  same  soil  affects  different  varieties  in  different  ways.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  among  wheats  grown  on  the  college  farm  and  elsewhere. 

The  selection  of 

YABIETIES  ADAPTED  TO  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE, 

Therefore,  becomes  an  important  consideration.  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  ex- 
periments with  the  grain  crops,  that  judicious  selection  of  seeds  with  reference  to 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  would  increase  the  aggregate  annual  yield  of  Indi- 
ana's great  staples  many  thousands  of  bushels.  When  a  prolific  hardy  variety, 
suited  to  local  conditions  is  obtained,  its  standard  of  excellence  and  purity  should 
be  maintained  with  sedulous  care.  No  doubt  many  are  ready  to  ask  the  question^ 
<<Can  this  be  done?" 

"do  not  VARIETIES  KUN  OUT?" 

Is  a  question  often  asked,  and  answered  affirmatively.  With  reference  to  wheat, 
oats  and  com  at  least,  I  answer,  unhesitatingly,  no,  they  will  not  run  out  if  prop- 
erly cared  for.  This  theory  is  simply  a  very  convenient  and  ingenious  subterfuge 
to  screen  the  farmer's  indifference  and  lack  of  skill  in  caring  for  his  crops.  Propa- 
gators of  new  varieties,  eager  to  bring  out  something  **  new  under  the  sun,"  may 
help  to  popularize  the  above  theory,  but  farmers  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
pi«valance  of  the  notion  that  varieties  run  out.  Plants,  like  animals,  are  plastic 
— susceptible  to  modification  "for  better,  for  worse,"  according  as  surrounding 
conditions  are  good  or  bad.  The  same  care  and  attention  that  are  bestowed  to 
effect  an  improvement  will  maintain  the  same  when  secured.  The  proof  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  many  standard  sorts  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  which  maintain  their  ex- 
cellence though  they  have  been  in  general  uae  for  many  years.  The  simple  lesson 
that  farmers  would  do  well  to  learn  and  apply,  is  that  they  can  produce  seeds  of 
high  quality  year  after  year  without  deterioration.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we 
can  produce  Colorado  wheat  or  Norway  oats  to  perfection  in  Indiana.  I  do  mean, 
however,  that  the  farmer  can  produce  as  good  wheat,  oats,  com,  etc.,  as  his  climate 
and  soil  wiir permit ;  and  that  these  seeds,  produced  at  home,  will  have  the  highest 
adaptation  to  the  local  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  grown.    Of  course 
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it  will  not  do  for  the  farmer  to  settle  down  to  the  conviction  that  he  has  the  best 
poBsible  thing.  That  is  anti-progression.  He  should  continae  to  try  the  new 
varieties  as  they  come  out,  but  judiciously,  sparingly.  He  should  penistently 
and  intelligently  strive  to  maintain  the  excellence  of  the  old  and  tried  sorts,  and 
steadfastly  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  until  he  has  proved  something  else  .to 
be  better. 

Dr.  Furnas,  If  those  varieties  are  not  running  out,  there  must  be  some  cause 
for  their  failure  in  bearing.  There  are  men  in  this  room  over  fifty  years  of  age 
who  maintain  that  the  Bellflower,  Vandevere,  Pippin  and  White  Winter  Pear- 
main  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  I  think  this  is  a  conceded  fact,  If  it  is  some 
kind  of  trouble  on  the  surface,  is  there  a  remedy  ?  This  presents  itself  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.     Have  we  been  starving  our  trees? 

Dr,  T.  V.  Qifford,  This  subject  was  up  once  before  the  Horticultnral  society 
of  Howard  County.  Having  occupied  my  mind  considerable  in  studying  the 
various  laws  of  production,  I  find  this  subject  very  close  to  the  question  of  heredi- 
tary influence  in  the  generation  of  animals  and  man,  and  will  only  give  a  thought 
or  two  as  to  my  conclusions.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  we  propagate 
plants.  One  is  direct  extension  of  the  already  started  branch  of  the  vine  or 
plant,  the  other  is  from  the  seed  direct.  In  the  plant,  as  the  strawberry  or  grape- 
vine, there  is  an  extension  of  the  same  individual  plant,  while  in  the  propagation 
of  the  grain  plant  we  have  each  year  a  new  plant  creature  formed  from  the  grain, 
while  necessarily  there  must  be  a  continual  running  out  of  those  varieties  propa- 
gated by  extension.  To  illustrate,  we  take  a  cutting  off  a  grapevine,  the  nearer  the 
root  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  growth,  while  as  you  propagate  farther  away 
you  find  it  weaker  and  weaker.  So  it  is  with  the  Bellflower  apple.  If  it  is  little 
and  indifferent  it  is  because  it  is  distant  from  the  seed ;  but  when  you  grow  from 
the  seed  there  is  a  new  creature,  and  that  creature  is  developed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  the  plant,  when  the  falling  of  the  pollen  takes  place. 

Mr,  Franklin  Taylor^  Indianapolis,  Some  sixty  years  ago  I  was  living  with  my 
father  on  a  farm  near  Philadelphia.  He  had  an  orchard  of  110  trees;  for  four  or 
five  years  we  never  collected  less  than  80  cart  loads  of  fruit  off  these  trees.  Since 
that  time  many  horticulturists  in  that  section  have  been  doing  all  they  could  in 
the  way  of  propagating  seedlings,  and  to-day  in  all  that  eastern  country  you  can 
not  find  110  trees  that  will  yield  forty  cart  loads  of  fruit.  If  we  are  really  de- 
teriorating I  want  to  know  it,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

Prof,  Lotto,  1  hesitate  to  say  much  on  that  side  except  in  a  general  way,  I 
will  say,  however,  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  has  been  some  changes  in  climatic 
condition,  atM  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  prevailing  method  of  tillage,  our 
land  is  getting  poor.  You  can't  get  perfect  grain  or  fruit  unless  you  have  perfect 
conditions,  which  goes  far  toward  answering  this  question.  I  believe  if  we  seek  to 
find  out  those  conditions  and  maintain  them,  we  shall  get  good  results  as  farmers, 
but  we  ought  not  to  expect  from  the  same  tree  the  same  results  we  obtained  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago;  the  trees  are  getting  old.  Some  of  you  are  growing  old  and 
can  not  do  as  much  work  as  you  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  would  ask  if  yoong 
trees  fail  as  old  ones? 
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E.  F.  Teas.  We  have  nice  apples  this  year.  We  have  fine  Vandevere  Pippins 
and  Bell  flowers.  There  is  one  Vandevere  Pippin  tree  fifty  years  old  from  which 
there  haH  been  picked  as  nice  fruit  this  year  as  I  ever  saw.  There  is  no  question 
bat  what  apple  trees  will  deteriorate  with  age,  and  fail  to  bear  where  the  soil  be- 
comes exhausted.  If  good  trees  are  properly  cultivated,  I  believe  they  will  bear 
fruit  as  well  as  they  ever  did.  So  with  grain,  if  the  farmer  will  select  each  year 
the  best  developed  and  most  perfect  seed,  he  will  improve  the  grain  all  the  time. 
I  don't  believe  that  grain  will  run  out,  but  our  failure  in  raising  good  specimens 
and  good  crops  is  the  result  of  the  slip-shod  manner  in  which  we  cultivate  our 
land. 

Dr.  Furnas.  Do  you  believe  the  old  Wilson  strawberry  if  put  out  on  new 
ground  would  produce  crops  like  it  used  to  ? 

Mr.  Teas.    I  have  not  grown  it  for  years ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Longenecker.  I  have  bought  Wilsons  where  they  were  doing  well  and 
planted  on  my  ground,  and  when  they  got  in  condition  to  bear  did  not  produce 
well.  I  have  grown  them  along  with  others,  and  others  would  produce  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  Baspberries  we  find  sometimes  appear  to  run  out.  The 
Souheagan,  I  think,  shows  signs  of  running  out.  Whether  the  various  varieties  run 
out  from  climatic  influences  or  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  we  can  not  say, 
but  that  many  varieties  do  not  yield  as  they  once  did,  is  evident. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  enter  my  protest  against  the  difierent  varieties  of  fruit  and 
grain  running  out.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hampton,  one  of  the  most  practical  fruit  growers  of 
this  country,  told  us  that  the  climatic  condition  this  year  would  be  such  that  we 
would  have  apples,  and  yon  gentlemen  who  visited  his  orchard  last  July,  must  say 
that  he  was  correct.  Mr.  Hampton  rarely  fails  to  have  apples.  Some  of  you 
know  that  my  father  was  a  successful  potato  grower,  and  could  produce  a  type  of 
potato  just  to  suit  his  fancy.  He  selected  just  such  tubers  for  seed  as  he  wanted 
his  next  crop  to  be.  He  made  it  a  hobby  to  produce  such  large  potatoes  that  they 
were  unfit  to  eat.  I  have  been  growing  wheat  and  find  that  I  can  handle  wheat 
with  as  much  impunity  as  I  can  my  cattle.  I  raised  com  on  my  place  some  years 
ago  so  high  I  could  scarcely  reach  the  ears.  I  commenced  selecting  ears  near  to 
the  ground,  I  kept  it  up  for  eighteen  years,  and  now  produce  ears  within  four 
feet  of  the  ground.  I  don't  believe  in  this  running  out,  we  must  replace  the  soil, 
there  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  I  believe  in  feeding,  you  can't  make  a  good  cow 
give  good  milk  and  butter,  without  feed.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Wilson 
Albany  strawberry. 

Mr.  Glenn.  In  the  early  planting  of  orchards  they  cultivated  their  trees.  It 
is  different  now.  Our  trees  are  too  much  neglected.  A  man  will  set  his  fruit  trees 
in  the  fence  corner  and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  them.  From  the  want  of  cul- 
ture 90  per  cent  fail  to  grow  at  all.  The  second  reason  is  climatic  conditions.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  country  you  had  the  influence  of  forest  and  stream  which 
are  gone.  The  forest  served  as  a  brake  to  keep  off  the  cold  waves  coming  down 
upon  us,  as  now.  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  have  quick  sudden  changes  now  pro- 
ducing a  temperature  which  injures  trees,  but  the  principal  course  of  failure  is 
lack  of  culture. 
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a.  Johnson,  I  believe  those  young  men  are  right.  I  have  no  dovbt  but  tlej 
are  right.  We  must  feed  with  manure.  Some  of  yon  will  remember,  our  chair- 
man, a  few  years  ago,  speaking  of  my  place  at  Irvington  that  it  would  not  raise 
mullein  stalks.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  taken  the  premium  on  mangles  car^ 
rots  and  turnips.  My  garden  is  near  the  stable  and  I  fertilize  heavily  each  year, 
I  spread  manure  on  the  ground  until  it  is  covered.  Those  old  orchards  might 
bear  again  if  manured.  You  turn  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  orchard  and  yoa  take 
away  from  the  orchard  and  never  give  back  any  thing.  We  mnst  get  the  soil  back 
in  the  original  condition  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr,  HarUr,  The  soil  has  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have  a  patch  from  which 
I  picked  this  year  as  fine  berries  as  I  ever  picked  and  there  has  not  been  a  load  of 
manure  applied  for  peven  years. 

Pf€».  Furnas,  The  first  farm  I  owned  was  120  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  I 
manured  that  ground  until  the  potato  plant  grew  eight  feet  long.  Here  I  fur- 
nished one  kind  of  material  too  much  for  another.  Can  I  supply  the  same  element 
that  I  took  away  ?  It  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Bellflower,  if  we  feed,  it  may 
come  up  better.  This  matter  of  fruits  and  grains  running  out  is  a  vital  question 
and  should  be  looked  after  by  Purdue. 

Mr,  Stevens.  As  to  manuring  your  potatoes  you  overdone  the  matter.  My 
father  once  procured  some  blackberry  plants  of  Nicholas  Longworth.  He  had  as 
boys  to  haul  manure  from  the  barn  with  which  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  the  re- 
sult, those  blackberries  were  a  total  failure.  So  after  corn  was  husked  in  the  fall 
he  sent  us  boys  in  the  woods  to  haul  up  leaves  and  rotten  chunks;  we  hauled  un- 
til we  covered  the  ground  over ;  he  plowed  up  and  set  out  to  blackberries  again  and 
have  had  berries  ever  since. 

Mr,  Olenn,  Vie  find  in  Michigan  there  is  an  ameliorating  influence  of  moist- 
ure which  is  good  for  fruit. 

J,  J,  W,  BiUingdy.  The  saying  of  Emerson  is  correct:  "There  are  farms 
underneath  our  farms  that  we  know  not  of.''  They  have  been  drawing  from  the 
under  farm  this  year.  The  moisture  during  an  extreme  drouth  comes  upward 
through  the  soil  by  capillary  attraction  bringing  elements  of  fertility  with  it.  It 
has  affected  the  orchards  and  all  growth  in  the  country,  except  wheat  which  was 
damaged  by  surface  freezing  last  winter.  Drouth  brings  practical  lessons  if  we 
heed  them.  We  have  been  robbing  the  soil  for  forty  or  fifty  years  without  return- 
ing any  thing.  We  have  got  to  go  down  to  the  lower  farm  or  improve  the  upper 
farm. 

Mr,  Sedgwick.  We  have  a  large  number  of  ideas  advanced.  We  have  been 
benefited  by  what  we  have  heard.  As  to  the  various  crops,  we  should  select  our 
seed  with  care.  I  once  made  an  experiment  in  the  field.  While  gathering  com 
I  found  an  ear  different  from  any  other  It  was  of  good  size.  I  thought  I  would 
take  that  ear  and  produce  a  new  race  of  corn.  I  planted  it,  and  had  a  magnifi- 
cent growth  of  stalk,  tassel  and  cob,  but  on  the  cob  not  one  ear  in  the  lot  was  one- 
half  filled.  I  was  at  a  loss  at  first,  to  account  for  it,  but  this  ear  was  not  mixed 
with  others,  and  not  properly  fertilized.  Next  year  I  took  some  of  the  grains  of 
the  same  oob,  and  planted  with  other  corn  and  had  good  com.  So  we  see  we  have 
much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  progagating  grain  and  fruits.    We  are  only  in  the  A^ 
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B,  G  of  horticalture.  Some  of  you  have  been  experimenting  on  different  Tarieties 
of  appleH.  Some  producing  well,  yet  make  a  shorter  growth,  while  others  spread 
more  freely,  and  do  not  bear  so  well,  but  possibly  larger  apples.  We  must  feed  our 
soil  if  we  expect  good  returns.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  there  was  a 
virgin  soil,  and  did  not  require  manure,  but  for  years  we  have  been  taking  away 
from  that  soil,  and  it  may  take  years  and  years  to  replace  it.  In  Old  England, 
where  they  have  manured  for  centuries,  they  have  splendid  crops.  When  we  begin 
to  find  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  soil,  we  will  find  results  much  larger,  and 
we  will  feed  all  the  time.  We  must  feed  regular.  It  is  not  possible  to  renew 
an  orchard  in  one,  or  even  five  years.  I  picked  apples  from  a  tree  this  year  that 
was  seventy  or  eighty  years  old.  They  were  as  good  as  thirty-five  years  ago.  That 
tree  grew  down  in  a  little  valley,  and  the  wash  around  the  roots  kept  it  in  good 
condition.  The  sprouts  are  thrifty  and  still  bearing  good  fruit,  while  the  top  is 
somewhat  dead  now. 

Dr.  Oifford,  We  have  found  that  the  Wilson-Albany  has  run  out.  Is  not  the 
same  thing  true  with  the  old  Meshannock  potato?  Are  we  now  raising  the  great 
grandchildren  of  these  varieties  better  than  the  parent?  Here  we  have  two  old 
parent  stocks,  one  propagated  from  the  vine  and  the  other  from  the  tuber.  Every- 
thing that  is  brought  into  existence,  either  animal  or  plant,  has  a  positive  power 
that  can  be  increased.  The  Wilson- Albany  strawberry  is  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  rest  and  has  lived  its  time  out. 

Mr.  Longenecker.  Prof.  Latta  in  his  remarks  spoke  in  reference  to  fertilizing 
with  stable  manure.  At  any  time  did  you  find  any  injurious  effect?  Does  it  heat 
or  burn  vegetation  ? 

Prof.  LaUoL  I  have  not  observed  any  injurious  effects.  We  get  results  some- 
what in  favor  of  stable  manure  as  against  commercial  fertilizers.  A  heavy  appli- 
cation of  manure  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  injurious  in  a  dry  season.  Our  soil  is 
a  heavy  compact  soil.    Perhaps  the  results  would  not  be  the  same  on  other  soils. 

Ml .  Langsiafff  on  behalf  of  the  Florists  of  Indianapolis.  I  was  informed  that  you 
were  in  session,  and  we  have  come  in  to  confer  with  you  in  regard  to  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  hall  for  the  floral  and  horticultural  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  As 
far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  I  think  myself  the  floral  and  horticultural  display 
should  be  put  together.  It  would  look  better,  and  would  be  a  place  more  conveni- 
ent and  suitable  than  in  a  crowded,  dusty  room.  Heretofore  the  place  has  been  in 
such  condition  that  it  was  not  flt  to  put  plants  in.  The  people  crowd  in,  dust  falls 
on  the  flowers  and  plants,  whereas,  if  you  have  a  room  especially  for  them 
and  kept  damp,  flowers  would  keep  much  longer  and  appear  much  better, 
and  we  are  here  to  consider  the  propriety  of  building  a  room  of  that 
kind.  It  would  cost  but  a  trifle.  We  have  beautiful  fair  grounds,  and 
the  influence  of  our  fairs  is  not  only  felt  in  Indiana  but  all  over  the 
United  States.  Our  State  Fair  Association,  while  it  has  a  good  name,  we 
should  have  something  to  give  a  better  name  in  the  future.  Money  could 
not  be  spent  better  than  appropriating  a  small  amount  for  that  purpose.  A 
plan  could  be  gotten  up  on  which  a  building  could  be  erected,  giving  the  horti- 
culturists one  side  and  the  florists  the  other.  Let  it  be  understood  that  we  have  a 
good  hall,  and  I  believe  the  display  will  increase  not  only  this  year  but  every  year. 
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People  will  be  glad  to  go  there  and  look  over  the  plants,  flowers  and  fruits.  I  sm 
favorable  to  these  exhibitions.  By  them  we  interest  and  educate  the  people  snd 
improve  our  methods.  To  secure  these  results  we  must  agitate  the  questioc  in 
that  connection  that  will  produce  the  best  effect  We  do  this  as  florists  not  >nlj 
of  the  city  but  of  the  State.  We  bring  the  products  of  our  labor  there  that  we 
maj  compare  and  learn  from  each  other.  We  florists  and  horticulterists  are  edu- 
cators of  the  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  looking  to  us  for  the 
future.  If  we  sit  still  the  coming  generation  will  not  receive  much  at  our  kands. 
Our  suggestion  would  be  that  jou  gentlemen  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  a  similar 
committee  of  the  florists  to  agitate  this  question.  Let  them  talk  the  matter  over, 
prepare  specifications  and  ascertain  price  of  building,  and  report  next  year. 

Mr,  Sedgwick.  I  like  the  suggestion  of  our  florist  friends.  I  suggest  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  their  associa- 
tion.   I  therefore  move  that  a  committee  of  that  kind  be  appointed. 

Mr,  Langstciff.  If  we  had  a  good  building  we  would  have  larger  and  better  ex- 
hibitions. A§  it  is  there  are  but  few  who  make  exhibits,  and  they  mostly  in  this 
city.  If  we  had  a  place  as  we  are  thinking  of,  we  would  have  all  the  space  occu- 
pied. 

Motion  carried,  and  W.  H.  Ragan,  C.  M.  Hobbs  and  Isham  Sedgwick  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  from  the  florists  in  the  mat- 
ter of  erecting  horticultural  and  floral  hall  on  State  Fair  grounds. 

The  following  committee  on  seedling  apples  was  appointed :  A.  Glenn,  J.  C. 
Ratlifi"  and  Prof.  Troop. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  » 


THURSDAY  MORKING  SESSION. 

President  Furnas  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Lawrence  ofiered  the  following  resolution  regarding  the  holding  of  Insti- 
tutes as  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  Quite  a  number  of  Farmers'  Institutes  were  held  in  several  coun- 
ties in  this  State  last  winter ;  and, 

Whereas,  B.  M.  Lockhart,  Superintendent  of  the  same,  has  appointed  one 
for  this  winter,  and  is  in  correspondence  with  speakers  for  other  counties ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Beaolvedj  That  we,  the  members  of  this  society,  pledge  ourselves  to  give  these 
Institutes  our  hearty  support  when  appointed  for  our  vicinity. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  Dr.  Connett  from  the  second  district 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT,  DR.  C.  GONKETT,  VICE  PRESIDENT,   MADISOK. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  local  Horticultural  Society  in  the  sixteen 
counties  included  in  the  second  district,  to  whose  officers  I  could  refer  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  fruits  of  this  region  or  the  fruit  crop  of  this  year.  I  only  know 
by  general  report  that  it  has  been  a  bountiful  year  throughout  the  district,  both  in 
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oereftls  and  fruits,  and  I  have  thought  quite  often  of  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Furnas 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  that  we  should  have  a  good  fruit  year.  Of  my  own 
oounty(Jefferson)  I  can  speak  more  particularly. 

STRAWBEKKIRS. 

The  strawherry  crop  was  not  good.  It  promised  splendidly,  hut  the  very  dry 
weather  of  June  injured  it  Feriously  and  the  crop  was  much  helow  an  average. 
The  Crescent  is  decidedly  in  the  lead  as  a  market  berry,  on  account  of  its  great  pro- 
ductiveness. Sharpless,  Miner's  Prolific,  Wilson's  Albany,  Longfellow,  Kentucky, 
Cumberland,  and  others  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  I  am  unable  to  report  on  any 
of  the  newer  varieties. 

Bed  raspberries  were  almost  a  failure,  the  plants  having  been  seriously  injured 
by  last  year's  drouth.  The  Turner  and  Cuthbert  are  the  principal  varieties  grown. 
The  crop  of  Black  Caps  was  fine,  the  Gregg  being  the  leading  variety.  My  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Ezra  Wood,  has  a  seedling  Black  Cap  which  he  has  tested  for  several 
years,  and  which  I  think  will  be  worthy  of  propagation.  It  is  about  as  early  as 
the  Doolittle  and  as  large  as  the  Gregg,  sweet  and  very  productive. 

The  crop  of  cherries  was  enormous,  the  Early  Bichmond  and  the  Morello 
being  tha  leading  varieties. 

Wild  blackberries  of  fine  quality  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  this  county 
that  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  that  fruit,  and  such 
efforts  as  have  been  made  have  failed  on  account  of  the  rust.  The  Snyder,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  rust  proof,  and  it  is  now  being  grown  to  some  extent 

PLUMS. 

This  county  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  plums,  the  ''Big  Blue  Damson" 
being  extensively  grown,  but  of  late  years  growers  have  become  discouraged  by 
repeated  failures,  and  many  orchards  have  been  cut  down.  One  neighborhood 
shipped  this  season,  plums  to  the  value  of  $2,200,  showing  that  the  interest  in  the 
crop  is  not  all  dead.  The  "  Big  Blue  Damson,"  the  "  Little  Damson,"  and  the  Wild 
Goose  are  the  only  varieties  grown  for  market. 

PEACHES. 

Late  in  July,  in  company  with  Mr.  M.  C.  Garber,  of  the  Madison  Courier,  I 
visited  the  peach  orchards  of  Argus  Dean  &  Sons,  in  Clark  and  Jefferson  counties. 
They  also  own  extensive  orchards  in  Trimble  County,  Kentucky,  just  across  the 
Ohio  River.  This  is  probably  the  largest  peach-growing  enterprise  in  the  world. 
They  now  have  125,000  trees,  covering  775  acres  of  ground,  and  of  these,  75,000 
were  full  of  peaches  this  year. 

These  orchards  are  situated  on  high  ground  near  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and,  although  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  grow  good  crops  of  grain,  the  peaches  are  su- 
perior in  size  and  flavor,  and  always  command  the  highest  price.  One  reason  why 
this  last  is  the  case  is  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Dean,  whether  on  a  crate  or  a  can  (for 
they  put  large  quantities  of  fruit  in  cans)  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 

39— Agb. 
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The  trees  are  planted  one  rod  apart,  usually  with  a  crop  of  com,  and  are  care- 
fully cultivated  from  that  time  on,  whether  bearing  or  not. 

Mr.  Dean  planted  apple  trees  at  suitable  distances  apart  in  hia  fruit  orcfafrds, 
and  now  has  extensive  apple  orchards  where  the  peach  trees  are  gone. 

The  fruit  is  lowered  to  the  river  on  inclined  tramways,  shipped  by  boat  tc  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville,  and  re-shipped  at  the  latter  point  to  Indianapolis  and 
Chicago. 

The  crop  this  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  bushels — double  what 
they  anticipated  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

The  varieties  cultivated  are  the  staple  sorts,  to  be  found  in  our  nursery  cata- 
logues. 

In  Trimble  County,  Kentucky,  there  are  many  peach  orchards  mnninir  from 
100  to  10,000  trees,  and  the  crop  of  that  county  this  year  was  probably  not  less 
than  50,000  bushels. 

Our  peach  growers  do  not  expect  a  crop  every  year;  in  fact,  it  is  better  for  tho 
trees  not  to  bear  every  year,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  miss  several 
crops  in  succession,  but  they  hold  that  peach  growing  pays,  even  then,  better  than 
ordinary  farming,  especially  on  this  poor  land. 

PEARS 

Are  but  little  grown  in  this  region  for  market.    The  crop  was  abundant  this  season 
and  I  have  heard  but  little  complaint  of  the  "  blight "  for  several  years. 

APPLES. 

The  apple  crop  is  tlie  largest  and  best  in  quality  that  we  have  had  for  yeaia. 
I  tried  London  Purple  in  my  orchard,  aa  directed  by  those  who  have  experimented 
with  it.  I  have  beautiful  apples,  but  so  have  my  neighbors  who  did  not  use  any 
preventive,  and  further  experiments  will  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  reach  satis- 
factory conclusions  on  the  subject. 

GRAPES. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  paper  sacks  would  save  our  grapes,  I 
had  about  given  up  growing  them  except  a  few  on  walls.  The  mildew  and  rot,  the 
birds  and  the  bees,  were  too  many  for  me.  It  is  true  I  could  grow  Ive's  seedling 
on  a  trellis,  but  they  were  poor  things  when  I  got  them.  Now,  with  cheap  paper 
sacks  and  cheap  pins,  I  grow  any  varieties  I  choose,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  ell  have  grapes  in  abandance. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  necessary  condition,  and  that  is  to  put  on  the  sacks  soon 
enough.  The  Creveling  is  the  best  early  grape  I  have  ever  grown.  It  is  rather 
tender  and  the  cluster  is  not  compact,  but  by  throwing  it  down  on  the  ground  in 
the  fall  and  protecting  slightly,  it  comes  through  allright,  and  having  eaten  the 
fruit  once,  you  will  always  grow  it. 
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I  have  been  mach  pleased  with  the  Brighton  so  far,  and  believe  it  is  destined 
to  take  an  important  place  on  the  list,  both  for  home  use  and  market.  It  was 
faily  ripe  here,  August  20. 

There  are  ten  times  more  Concords  grown  than  all  other  varietes  put  together, 
and  it  will  probably  be  long  before  it  is  superceded. 

There  are  no  large  vineyards  in  this  end  of  the  State. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  M,  Boths,  We  should  have  some  definite  arrangements  for  getting  up  and 
maintaining  the  proposed  display  of  fruit  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
To  make  it  a  success  we  must  have  some  money,  and  somebody  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  see  that  it  is  a  success.  We  should  have  a  pledge  from  those  present  to 
contribute  to  this  exhibition.  We  must  have  fruits,  and  many  of  the  varieties  at 
that  time  will  be  gone.  This  matter  should  be  carefully  considered  and  definite 
arrangement  made  by  which  this  work  can  be  successfully  done. 

S.  Johnson,  The  principal  expense  will  be  the  express  charges.  I  think  ap- 
ples will  be  donated.  It  will  require  some  one  in  the  room  to  have  constant  care 
of  the  fruit,  and  see  that  every  thing  is  in  shape.  I  have  little  or  no  doubt  but 
that  we  will  get  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Furnas,  Passing  this  resolution  means  work  for  somebody.  The  apples 
remaining  in  a  warm  room  any  length  of  time,  I  think,  will  spoil  in  a  great  meas- 
ure. 'Unless  we  can  do  this  in  good  earnest  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  any  thing 
at  all.  When  the  new  Legislature  convenes  the  members  will  be  busy  and  can  not 
look  to  it  for  a  while  at  all.  You  want  a  man  to  care  for  the  apples  who  knows 
how  to  talk  and  explain  the  merits  of  the  fruit.  I  am  not  willing  to  take  stock  in 
this  exhibition  unless  we  do  this.  Indiana  has  always  done  just  enough  to  get 
beaten.  I  wish  we  could  reconsider  this  motion.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary, but  if  we  can't  get  up  a  creditable  show  I  would  rather  not  do  anything. 
It  is  now  six  weeks  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  these  specimens  will 
spoil  before  that  time,  and  to  undertake  to  duplicate  them  we  can  not  do  it,  as 
people  have  their  apples  stored  away  in  their  cellars,  and  we  can  not  get  as  good 
specimens. 

J.  C.  Stevens.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  acted  prematurely  in  this  matter.  The 
most  serious  lack  is,  the  fruit  has  not  been  properly  handled  for  that  kind  of  an. 
exhibition,  and  we  are  out  of  fruit;  it  will  take  money  to  make  this  apple  show 
If  yon  want  to  make  a  creditable  show  there  should  have  been  a  committee  ap- 
pointed last  August,  whose  business  it  should  have  been  to  collect  and  classify 
these  apples.  Indiana  is  liberal  and  patriotic,  and  this  show  implies  that  some  of 
ns  must  come  up  here  and  stand  guard  and  work.  Is  the  enthusiasm  high  enough 
to  do  this?  Are  we  ready  to  go  down  in  our  pockets  and  raise  the  necessary 
money  ?  I  would  rather  not  undertake  it  unless  we  are  sure  of  success.  If  we 
come  here  with  our  tables  not  well  filled  we  will  fail.  It  is  due  to  our  credit  that 
we  should  reconsider  this  question  and  go  before  the  people  with  our  plan,  go  to 
their  houses,  sit  by  their  fireside  and  talk  thb  matter  over.  I  suggest  that  we  re 
consider. 
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Mr,  Johmon,  I  think,  if  we  go  before  them  properly,  we  will  get  an  appro- 
priation. I  have  had  much  experience  with  legislators.  They  will  ask  as  all 
manner  of  questions  about  what  us  horticulturists  are  doing,  and  we  want  to  let 
them  know. 

Mr.  BiUingsly.  We  will  accomplish  about  as  much  if  the  committee  appointed 
to  see  to  this  matter  would  lay  plans  and  facts  before  them  in  regard  to  the  yaloe 
of  this  industry  to  the  State.  The  amount  paid  out  for  froits  grown  in  other 
States  which  we  might  grow  in  our  own  is  immense.  If  we  can  ascertain  in  the 
way  of  statistics  what  we  might  grow  of  horticultural  products  in  our  own  State, 
and  the  yalue  of  these  products,  and  show  the  magnitude  of  this  industry,  and 
present  in  condensed  form  to  every  legislator,  and  do  it  intelligently,  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  result.  I  therefore  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  resolution.  Carried. 
The  Secretary.  1  indorse  the  views  of  Mr.  Billingsly,  and  suggest  that  we  ap- 
point a  committee  to  prepare  statistics  and  get  together  such  other  facts  as  relate 
to  this  matter,  putting  them  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  will  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  best  judgment  of  the  legislator. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  believe  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Billingsly,  if  that  can  be  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  Billingsly.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  put  this  in  a  condensed  form  in  printed 
sheets  and  put  it  before  the  legislators  in  that  way? 

J.  O.  Kingsbury.  Let  us  pass  the  original  resolution  and  also  the  amendment. 
The  committee  we  have  appointed  on  this  are  intelligent  men,  and  could  interest 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  You  may  send  them  circulars 
and  the  chances  are  they  will  not  read  them,  but  seeing  the  fruit  here  they  woald 
be  reminded  every  day  of  our  purpose  and  request.  We  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Society.    Many  have  gone  home,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  change  thia. 

Mr.  Workman.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  question.  I 
want  to  second  what  Mr.  Kingsbury  said.  Why  not  have  both  ?  I  think  Mr. 
Stevens'  idea  is  correct.  We  should  have  prepared  for  this  before  now.  Some  of 
our  apples,  perhaps,  are  not  in  good  shape,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  apples  aoand 
now  would  be  for  two  weeks.  We  can  replenish  the  tables.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
original  motion. 

Secretary.  The  practical  way  to  get  at  this  matter  is  to  know  how  many  here 
will  pledge  themselves  to  f urnbh  fruit  for  the  exhibit.  If  we  can  furnish  fruit  to 
make  it  creditable,  then  we  can  go  ahead. 

The  members  were  asked  to  hold  up  their  hands  who  would  contribute  to  the 
exhibit.    The  majority  present  responded. 

A  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  advisability  of  undertaking  the  holding  of  an  exhi- 
bition as  proposed,  which  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  making  the  effort. 

On  motion  of  S.  Johnson,  J.  J.  W.  Billingsly,  Hon.  I.  D.  G.  Nelson  and  C.  M. 
Hobbs  were  appointed  a  Clommittee  on  Statistics. 

Mr.  Billingsly  I  received  this  morning  a  communication  from  W.  H.  Morri- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  where  they  are  holding  very  successful  Farmers'  Institutes.  He 
suggests  that  the  Seed  Department  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton be  dispensed  with  and  the  money  appropriated  to  holding  Institates  in  the 
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CongresBional  Districts  in  the  United  States.  I  want  this  Society  to  consider  that 
question. 

Mr,  Hchbs.  There  has  been  no  one  appointed  to  have  special  care  of  this  fruit 
display.    I  think  it  should  be  done  now. 

The  Chair  appointed  Sylvester  Johnson,  W.  H.  Lawrence  and  William  Ber- 
terman  as  such  committee. 

R  M.  Lockhart,  Superintendent  of  the  Slate  Fair  and  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture^  being  prei^ent,  said :  ^^  I  had  hoped  to  be  with  you  in  this 
meeting,  but  I  have  been  bo  situateJ  I  could  not  get  here.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
say  in  our  part  of  the  State  our  apple  crop,  though  quite  large,  is  very  imperfect 
The  amount  of  apples  we  have  had  in  northern  Indiana,  not  one  bushel  has  been 
shipped  from  Waterloo,  while  other  years  many  car-loads  have  been  shipped.  I 
have  many,  but  so  imperfect  I  can  not  do  much,  yet  I  can  make  quite  a  little  col- 
lection of  good  fruit.  I  will  say,  if  you  aim  to  make  an  exhibit,  I  will  send  you 
two  or  three  barrels  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Billingsly  offered  the  following  resolution  relative  to  holding  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes, which  was  adopted : 

lUsolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  society  that  the  money  heretofore  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  in  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  would  contribute  more  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  of  the  country  by  being  expended  in  holding,  annually,  one  or  more 
Agricultural  Institutes  in  each  congressional  district  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  supervision  of  State  Superintendents. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  J.  G.  Kingsbury  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Ohio  society. 

i2.  M,  Loekharlj  Dekalb  County,  I  was  selected  by  the  State  Board  to  take  in 
hand  the  matter  of  holding  institutes.  I  held  seven  institutes  in  our  part  of  the 
State,  receiving  help  from  Purdue  University,  also,  from  Mr.  Kingsbury,  Mr.  Bill- 
ingsly and  others.  I  have  a  number  of  applications  in  my  pocket  now  to  hold 
institutes  in  other  counties.  It  will  be  impossible  to  hold  these  every  where  asked 
for  until  we  get  help  from  the  Legislature.  We  will  have  to  have  some  money  for 
this  purpose.  We  have  a  grand  meeting  to  be  held  at  Anderson  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  this  month.  Your  fruit  exhibit  will  be  in  January  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  an  institute  could  be  held  in  connection  with  it.  I  have  information 
from  some  friends  who  want  to  know  if  an  institute  can  be  held  in  Marion  County. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Dr.  A.  Furnas,  Danville. 

Secretary,  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport. 

Treasurer,  Daniel  Cox,  Cartersburg. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Fourth  DistrieL    First  Vice  President,  J.  C.  Stevens,  Centerville. 

First  DUtrict,    Joseph  A.  Burton. 

Second  DistricL    A  Glenn,  Columbus. 

Third  DistrieL    W.  A.  Workman,  Greencastle. 

Fifth  District,    G.  W.  Grant,  PulaskL 

SiaUh  District.    I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Fort  Wayne. 
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EX- COMMITTEE. 

J.  J.  W.  Bllliogsly,  Indianapolis. 

L.  B.  CuBteri  Logansport. 

W.  H.  Bagan,  Qreencastle. 

Dr.  A.  Furnas,  C.  M.  Hobbs  and  Prof.  Troop  were  appointed  an  ad  wleren  oom- 
mittee  with  instractions  to  select  a  place  for  holding  a  summer  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  the  15th  of  January  was  the  date  set  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  fruit  exhibit  in  the  horticultural  room  in  the  State  House. 

A.  Glenn,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  submitted  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted : 

FINAL  RESOLUTIONS, 

We,  your  Committee  on  Final  Resolutions,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

Whereas,  The  success,  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  present  session  of  the  In- 
diana Horticultural  society  is  largely  due  to  favors  extended  and  assistance  re- 
ceived from  various  sources ;  therefore,  be  it 

Sttolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  is  due  and  hereby  tendered  the  vari- 
ous raUroads  and  hotels  that  have  accommodated  our  members  at  reduced  rates,  to 
the  representatives  of  the  press  of  the  city  and  the  several  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural journals  here  represented,  for  their  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting. 

Bmolved,  That  to  the  officers  of  this  society  we  acknowledge  our  obligations 
for  their  laborious  and  faithful  endeavors  to  advance  the  interests  of  horUcnlture. 
And, 

Whereas,  Our  esteemed  co-worker,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ratliff,  who  has  so  long  and 
faithfully  performed  his  duty  as  the  representative  of  this  society  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Purdue  University,  and  whereas  his  connection  with  the  Board  has 
now  terminated ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolvedy  That  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Ratliff, 
and  that  we  hereby  tender  him  our  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  his  long, 
patient,  earnest  and  efficient  services.    And, 

Whereas,  The  credit  for  the  pleasant  manner  with  which  these  two  rooms 
have  been  dressed  with  floral  decorations  (without  money  and  without  price)  for 
the  use  of  this  society,  belongs  largely  to  one  firm  of  enexgetic  and  clever  florists 
in  Indianapolis ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolvedf  That  we,  as  a  society,  hereby  tender  to  Berterman  Bros,  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  our  welfare.  To  Mr.  Lloyd,  also,  for 
beautiful  floral  tributes  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  and  return  thanks. 
Likewise  to  the  ladies,  whose  presence  has  added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings,  we  extend  cordial  greeting  now,  and  hope  that  they  may  annually  favor 
us  with  their  attendance.  Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  Beeler, 
L.  B.  CnsTSR, 
A.  Glenn, 
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The  fruit  display  was  very  creditable,  amountiDg  to  300  plates.  Nearly  all 
the  common  varieties  and  many  new  and  unnamed  sorts  were  on  the  tables.  The 
room  was  suitably  decorated  wjth  evergreens,  plants  and  festoons  of  Lycapodium, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  exhibit  was  very  pleasing.  A  competent  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  exhibit,  but  the  work  was  deferred  until  the  last 
day,  when  in  the  rush  of  business  there  was  not  time  to  make  a  full  report.  We 
would  like  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  exhibitors  and  the  varieties  they  exhibited, 
but  it  can't  be  done  now. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  varieties  found  on  the  tables : 

Ephraim  Hodges,  a  good  sized  apple  of  fair  quality,  said  to  be  a  good  bearer. 
Also,  an  apple  rather  large,  oblong,  striped  on  yellow  ground,  mild  sub-acid,  yel- 
low flesh,  good.  Local  name  "  Butter,''  which  name  the  committee  is  willing  to 
let  it  retain. 

S.  H.  Frasier,  a  Hendricks  County  Seedling,  medium  sized,  yellow,  oblong, 
sweet  and  good,  prolific  and  hardy.    Osborn's  Sweet  is  its  local  name. 

H.  C.  Battliff,  a  fair  sized  fine  looking  apple,  nearly  red,  yellow  flesh,  quality 
very  good,  known  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  as  the  Spy  Wine. 

D.  W.  Bonk,  a  large,  red,  showy  apple,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Vandever 
Pippin,  but  of  better  quality.     Local  name  '*  Bonk." 

In  the  Monroe  County  collection  we  found  a  medium  sized  oblong  red  apple, 
of  fair  quality.    In  the  absence  of  any  information  we  did  not  give  it  a  name. 

Daniel  Bulla,  a  rather  lai^e,  very  conical,  yellow  apple,  with  a  deep  open 
cavity,  of  medium  quality.    We  suggest  the  name  of  "  Bulla." 

Leander  Elston,  a  large,  sweet,  showy  apple,  yellow,  with  blushed  cheek,  of 
good  quality,  and  a  good  bearer.    The  committee  named  it  '*  Elston." 

We  foupd  on  the  tables  a  number  of  varieties  incorrectly  labeled — some  labeled 

'*  No  Name,"  which  were  old  varieties,  which  we  corrected. 

W.  H.  Bagan, 

Dr.  Bobinson, 

J.  C.  Battliff, 

I.  D.  G.  Nelson, 

Committee. 
On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 

Vice  Presidents'  reports  not  read  at  the  annual  meeting: 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

[  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Vice  President,  Fort  Wayne.] 

Apple  crop  full  average  in  most  of  the  counties  in  my  district,  and  a  full  half 
crop  in  the  balance.  Prices  low.  Bitter  rot  damaged  the  crop  in  some  localities, 
prominently  the  Baldwin,  which  is  always  the  greatest  sufferer  frpm  that  cause. 

As  usual  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  pears,  but  not  an  excessive  one. 

Grapes  abundant  and  fine.  Prices  do  not  justify  extensive  vineyard  culture, 
but  every  farmer  and  town  lot  owner  has  a  few  Concord  vines,  and  some  raise  a 
considerable  quantity  for  market. 
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A  partial  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  for  two  or  three  sufcessiva  seasoQS  was  dis- 
heartening to  horticulturistp  for  a  time,  but  they  are  rapidly  recovering  from  it, 
and  that  interest  is  now  decidedly  on  the  up  grade  in  this  district. 

All  small  fruits  did  well  the  past  season,  but  the  Concord  grape  is  the  boo. 

I.  D.  G.  Neusok. 

VICE  president's  report  for  third  district. 

[  W.  A.  Workman,  Greencastle.] 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  make  a  horticultural  report  for  such  a  season  as  the 
past,  since  such  wonderful  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  fruit  growers. 

I  believe  I  can  safely  assert  that,  in  my  district  at  least,  the  summer  of  1888 
has  produced  more  good,  perfect  fruit  of  more  kinds  than  any  other  summer  of  the 
fifteen  I  have  spent  in  this  good  State.  Apples  are  very  abundant.  Even  old, 
neglected  orchards  seem  to  have  renewed  their  youth  and  were  bending  under  their 
load  of  fine  apples. 

Farmers  who  have  talked  and  acted  as  though  they  could  buy  fruit  cheaper 
than  they  could  raise  it  are  now  encouraged  to  buy  trees.  I  have  met  very  many 
this  fall  who  are  actually  putting  out  orchards  or  expect  to  in  the  near  future. 

The  varieties  of  apples  that  are  bearing  this  season  are  only  limited  by  the 
varieties  growing  that  are  old  enough  to  bear.  In  this  regard  this  has  not  been  a 
good  year  to  determine  what  kind  to  plant. 

The  winter  apples  seen  in  nearly  every  orchard  in  my  district  are  Ben  Davis, 
Wine  Sap,  Janet,  Clayton,  Jersey  Black,  Little  Bomanite  and  Home  Beauty,  and 
those  seen  in  fewer  orchards  are  Vandeveres,  Bellflowers,  Hoops,  Tulpehockens, 
Boman  Stems,  Starks,  Baldwins,  etc. 

Though  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  place  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  new  fall 
apple  that  came  to  hand  this  fall.  The  Spy  Wine,  shown  at  the  State  Fair  by  C&I> 
vin  Fletcher,  of  Spencer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  among  our 
other  desirable  apples. 

Peaches  are  usually  a  failure  in  my  locality,  but  last  year  we  had  a  small 
crop  and  this  year  as  big  a  crop  n^^  it  was  possible  for  the  trees  we  had  to  bear  ap. 
However,  it  was  not  po  all  over  the  district,  as  the  northern  part  of  Putnam 
County  was  about  as  far  north  as  peaches  were  found.  I  found  none  in  Montgom- 
ery and  Tippecanoe  Counties. 

Plums  were  very  abundant,  especially  in  Putnam  County  (the  home  of  the 
Bobinson),  but  it  was  not  the  Bobinson  alone  that  bore  this  year,  but  nearly  every 
kind  that  was  planted. 

Small  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  did  well  with  us  this  year.  Strawbeniee, 
howevsr,  were  considerably  damaged  in  some  fields  by  late  frosts.  Prices  for  ber- 
ries ranged  very  low.  I  saw  more  currants  and  gooseberries  than  common,  though 
most  of  the  bushes  have  been  dug  up  of  late  years  because  of  the  pestiferous  cur- 
rant worms.  People  who  used  to  think  it  took  a  professional  to  grow  berries  seem 
to  have  changed  their  minds,  and  a  general  revival  of  berry  planting  is  the  resalu 
Grapes  were  a  big  crop. 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


Within  the  past  year  President  Furnas  has  assisted  in  organizing  three  prom- 
ising local  societies  in  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Hancock  and  Lawrence.  We  trust 
the  good  work  may  go  on  the  coming  year.  These  societies  are  of  immense  value  to 
the  localities  where  the  meetings  are  held.  The  State  Society  wishes  in  every  way 
it  can  to  encourage  their  organization  until  every  county  in  the  State  has  such  a 
society.  Secretary. 

REPORTS  FROM  LOCAL  SOCl  ETIES. 

WAYNE  COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL  AND   HORTICULl  TUAL  Rl  I'ORTS  FOR  1888. 

In  many  ways  this  has  heen  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  the  Society  has 
known. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  membership  is  the  largest  ever  known  since  the  organization  of  the  So- 
ciety. Although  the  weather  has  often  been  inclement  at  the  time  of  holding  the 
meetings,  the  attendance  has  alwagrs  been  good ;  many  members  and  visitors  pres- 
ent who  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  essays  read  at  each  meeting. 

PAPERS. 

Besides  these  special  essays,  often  the  standing  committees  present  written 
reports  on  the  condition  of  crops,  ground,  fruit,  etc.,  from  month  to  month. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  first  part  of  the  season  this  year  the  weather  was  dry  enough  to  enable 
everybody  to  keep  down  weeds  so  that  they  were  not  troublesome.  Later,  the  un- 
usually rainy  season  came  on  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  com,  and  Wayne  County  never  before  produced  finer,  larger  ears  of 
com  in  such  great  quantities  as  in  1888. 

CORN. 

However,  the  rainy  season  continued  during  the  fall,  and,  in  a  few  places 
heard  from,  caused  the  corn  to  be  soft,  and,  where  it  was  on  the  ground,  to  rot 
There  has  also  been  some  trouble  gathering  corn  from  off  wheat  ground  without 
injury  to  the  wheat,  but  the  recent  freeze  has  made  amends  for  that. 

GRASS. 

Qrass  was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  last  year.  Clover  was  largely  killed  by 
being  heaved  up. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  was  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  a  good  crop,  and  in  some  places  scarcely 
paid  for  threshing,  while  in  others  it  was  fairly  good. 
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OATS. 

Oats  made  a  short  crop  of  poor  quality. 

POTATOES. 

Some  verj  fine  specimens  of  potatoes  have  been  brought  to  the  Society,  bat  the 
average  crop  is  not  large. 

STOCK. 

There  has  been  some  hog  cholera  south  of  Richmond,  but  other  places  hogs 
have  done  well  and  brought  good  prices.  Cattle  are  good  and  look  well,  but  sell 
unusually  low. 

HORTICULTURAL  REPORT. 

SMAIX  FRUITS. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  were  abundant.  Strawberries  were  partially 
killed  while  in  blossom,  but  the  crop  was  fair.  Many  fine  specimens  were  brought 
to  the  Society  on  exhibition,  and  showed  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators. 

GRAPES. 

The  grapes  were  very  fine  and  abundant  J'he  grape  exhibit  at  our  meeting 
was  thought  to  be  the  finest  collection  we  ever  had — almost  all  known  varieties  and 
some  unusually  large  bunches.       . 

LARGER  FRUITS. 

The  crop  of  cherries,  plums  and  peaches  has  been  large,  and  the  contrast  to 
last  year  yerj  noticeable. 

ORCHARDS. 

Trees  came  through  the  winter  uninjured.  The  crop  of  apples,  both  early  and 
late,  was  very  large,  and  the  apples  smooth  and  quite  free  from  worms.  Pean 
were  very  good. 

No  fairs  have  been  held  during  the  year  where  premiums  were  given,  but  some 
exhibits  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  have  been  so  large  as  to  be  like  fairs. 

The  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  all  debts  paid  and  the  members  are 
interested  and  enthusiastic,  anxious  to  learn  of  ''new''  ways  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  have  been  submitted  to  the  Society  from 
time  to  time: 

Ground  to  be  planted  in  the  spring  should  be  plowed  the  preceding  fall  before 
freezing,  then  again  in  the  spring,  and  thoroughly  harrowed. 

Be  ever  diligent  in  fertilizing. 

Rotate  crops. 

Plant  orchards  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  so  as  to  have  trees  always  in  their 
prime.  Jesse  Stevens,  PresideiU, 

Josephine  Graves,  Seereiary. 
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BEPORT  OF  MONBOE  COUNTY  HORTICULTUAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  orgaDized  the  3lBt  of  last  March  with  eighteen  members. 
The  officers  elected  were:  I.  M.  Rogers,  President;  W.  H.  Neeld,  Vice-President; 
George  P.  Campbell,  Secretary;  Fred  Fees,  Treasurer.  We  now  number  twenty- 
nine  members.  Our  meetings  are  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month ;  all, 
are  expected  to  go  with  well-filled  bapkets,  and  we  are  always  served  with  sumptu- 
ous dinner  by  the  lady  members.  The  attendance  and  interest  has  generally  been 
very  good.  A  few  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  were:  ''The  Planting  and  Care  of 
an  Orchard,"  by  W.  H.  Neeld;  "Planting  and  Care  of  Small  Fruit,"  by  I.  M. 
Rogers;  "Home  Adornment,"  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Campbell;  "The  Farmer  and 
His  Occupation,"  by  S.  H.  Phillips;  "Time  of  Gathering  and  Caring  for  Apples," 
by  W.  M.  Farmer ;  "  Gardening,"  by  Jos.  S.  Dinsmore. 

This  society  carried  off  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  on  display  of  fruit, 
putting  $20  into  the  treasury.  The  greatest  success  of  the  society  was  the  fair  held 
October  19  and  20  in  the  Opera  House  at  Bloomington.  The  weather  clerk  saw 
fit  to  send  us  almost  a  continuous  rain  during  the  time,  which  interfered  greatly 
with  the  success  of  the  fair.  A  great  many  had  their  exhibits  ready  to  bring,  but 
the  rain  prevented  them  from  getting  there.  The  number  of  entries  were  as  fol- 
lows: Fruits  of  all  kinds,  260;  floral,  14;  vegetables,  47;  table  luxuries,  52; 
total,  373.    The  society's  net  profit  was  about  $22. 

We  certainly  had  as  fine  a  show  of  fruit  as  was  ever  seen  in  the  State.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  was  about  forty  bushels  of  apples  on  exhibition.  Monroe 
County  never  had  a  finer  crop  of  fruit  than  this  year.  We  now  have  about  $40  in 
our  treasury,  which  we  think  is  doing  pretty  well  financially  for  an  eight-months- 
old  society.  George  P.  Campbell, 

Secretary, 

GRANT  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

The  officers  of  this  society  are:  President,  Snead  Thomas;  Vice-President, 
Oliver  H.  P.  Morehead ;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Fishel ;  Treasurer,  Laura  Fishel. 

We  hold  meetings  monthly  on  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month.  Our  meet- 
ings are  not  large,  but  most  of  the  members  are  workers  and  do  their  part  and 
make  the  meetings  both  interesting  and  profitable.  We  hold  our  meetings  about 
among  the  members.  We  usually  have  two  papers  on  some  horticultural  topic 
read  at  each  meeting,  followed  by  a  discnssion.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
meetings  we  have  held  we  had  no  paper  read,  but  we  took  some  subject  announced 
at  the  meeting  with  some  one  appointed  to  open  the  discussion.  For  instance,  at 
our  April  meeting  in  1888,  the  potato,  soil  and  cultivation,  time  of  planting 
varieties,  large  or  small  potatoes  for  seed,  cutting  the  seed  to  one  eye,  or  planting 
whole,  was  the  subject,  and  brought  out  quite  a  lively  discussion.  We  have  adopted 
the  exhibition  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  in  their  season  for  each  meeting 
during  this  year,  and  expect  to  hold  a  strawberry  show  and  picnic  in  the  straw- 
berry season.  Snead  Thohas. 
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THE  PLAINFIELD   AGRICULTURAL   AND   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY    REPORT. 

This  society  held  two  monthly  meetiDgs ;  one  at  Dr.  A.  Furnas's,  June  9,  which 
was  well  attended  and  one  at  Geo.  A.  Gutherie's,  July  27,  which  was  also,  well  at- 
tended. It  held  its  annual  fair  August  23,  at  the  beautiful  grove  of  James  M. 
Barlow.  The  fair  was  largely  attended  and  the  display  of  stock,  grain  and  yeget- 
ables  were  very  large  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Our  standing  committees  report  as  follows : 

Orchards  are  in  excellent  condition  and  fruited  as  near  perfection  as  they  have 
for  many  years ;  most  pears  did  well ;  small  fruits  not  a  success,  except  some  few  va- 
rieties and  in  certain  localities. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Colorado  bug  more  numerous  than  last  year;  other  insect  enemies  not  so 
destructive,  only  in  a  few  neighborhoods. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Our  ornithologist  report  quails  on  (he  increase,  also,  the  English  sparrow ; 
other  birds  are  becoming  much  fewer  and  many  species  are  almost  extinct  Poul- 
try did  exceedingly  well  and  prices  satisfactory.  Very  little  chicken  cholera  in 
the  country.    Many  persons  have  gone  into  the  fancy  chicken  industry  and  are 

meeting  with  excellent  success. 

A.  W.  Carter,  PresidenL 

James  M.  Barlow,  Seereiary. 


THE   MARION   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL  AND   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Progressive  in  its  plans  and  earnest  in  its  efforts,  the  society  tho  past  year  has 
steadily  advanced  retaining  its  usual  interest.  Many  excellent  papers  have  been 
provided  and  the  discussions  have  been  marked  with  great  earnestness.  On  exam- 
ining the  reports  during  the  year,  I  deem  the  following  a  fair  abstract  of  them: 

Wheat  was  short  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality,  averaging  No.  3.  A 
more  abundant  crop  of  good  corn  was  never  known  throughout  the  country.  Hay 
one-half  a  crop.    Oats  average  yield. 

Garden  products  good  with  the  exception  of  early  potatoes. 

Standard  fruits  were  abundant.    Most  small  fruits  were  a  short  crop. 
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The  financial  condition  •!  the  society  has  been  much  better  than  for  the  past 
two  years,  enabling  us  to  hold  our  three  annual  fairs,  (  Culinary,  Strawberry,  Live 
Stock  and  Vegetable )  at  which  $128  was  offered  in  premiums. 

It  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  every  obligation  of  the  society,  leaving  a  nice 
little  sum  in  the  treasurery  with  which  to  commence  the  new  year,  and  we  hope 
for  continued  success. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows : 

President,  Fielding  Beeler. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Chandlec. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick. 

Mrs.  a.  G.  Chansles, 

Secretary, 

BEFORT  FROM  DELAWARE  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  held  its  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the 
residences  of  the  members,  to  which  the  public  were  invited.  Most  of  the  meetings 
were  interesting  and  profitable.  Essays  and  papers  have  been  read  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.    Financially  the  Society  is  in  a  good  condition. 

The  Stock  Breeders'  Association  and  Horticultural  Society  united  in  giving  a 
Farmers'  Institute  at  the  court  house  in  February,  which  was  well  attended  by  the 
farmers  of  Delaware  Ck)unty.  A  number  of  good  essays  and  papers  were  read  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  We  think  we  can  truly  say  that  our  Society  has  always  had 
papers  and  discussions  worthy  a  place  among  the  best. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year : 

President — Mr.  F.  J.  CI  ay  pool. 

Vice  President — Mrs.  Dr.  Hathaway. 

Treasurer — John  Fulhart. 

Secretary — Ida  Meeker. 

Ida  Meeker, 
Secretary  Delaware  County  Horticultural  Society, 


MITCHELL  district  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

President  Furnas  assisted  in  organizing  this  Society  in  February  last.  They 
have  an  enrollment  of  eighteen  members  and  are  expecting  many  more.  There  has 
never  been  a  Society  of  this  kind  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  outlook  is  good  for 
a  lively  and  interesting  Society,  and  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  horticulture 
^n  this  locality.  The  Society  has  invited  the  State  Society  to  hold  its  summer 
meeting  at  Mitchell  the  last  of  August,  and  the  invitation  has  been  accepted. 

Officers : 

Joseph  A.  Burton,  President. 

Daniel  Sherwood,  Vice  President. 

Morgan  Keane,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  INDIANA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
HELD  AT  RICHMOND  JULY  18  AND  14,  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WAYNE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

^  The  horticulturists  arriving  on  the  early  morning  trains  were  met  at  the  depot 
bj  Joe.  Ratliff,  Benj.  Stratton  and  President  Stevens,  of  the  Wajne  County  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

We  were  escorted  by  thepe  gentlemen  to  a  large  four-horse  band  wagon,  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion  by  the  Wayne  County  Society.  The  wagon  was  loaded  with 
twenty  or  more  live  horticulturists,  to  be  driven  for  a  hasty  visit  to  the  farms  of 
the  leading  fruit  growers  about  Richmond.  On  this  trip  we  had  the  company  of 
the  veteran  and  esteemed  horticulturist,  G.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.  We  drove  west  from  Richmond, 
making  hasty  stops  among  the  fruit  growers.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the  place  of 
Sampson  Boon.  Mr.  Boon  being  absent  his  good  wife  showed  us  about  We  foand 
his  small  fruits  well  cultivated.  Crescent,  Cumberland  and  Mount  Vernon  straw.- 
berries  were  looking  well.  Small  trees  of  Keiffer  pear  and  Robinson  plum  were 
showing  considerable  fruit.  The  next  stop  was  at  Edward  Mathews'.  Here  we 
found  Gregg,  Souheagan,  Ohio,  Pride  of  the  Wept  and  other  raspberries  doing 
well.  He  considers  Gi egg  the  best  for  shipping.  We  were  well  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  Pride  of  the  West.  It  is  a  good,  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  productive, 
good  quality,  and  early.  He  finds  Cumberland,  Indiana  and  Mount  Vernon  his 
best  strawberries.  Our  next  stop  was  at  Richard  Shute's.  Here  we  found  quite  a 
large  plantation  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  dewberries,  etc,  all  thor- 
oughly cultivated  and  perfectly  clean.  Snyder,  Taylor  and  Ancient  Britain  black- 
berries were  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  and  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which 
should  have  the  palm.  These  three  are  undoubtedly  the  best  well  tested  varieties  we 
have  for  our  State.  Ohio  was  his  favorite  raspberry ;  Crescent,  Indiana,  Cumber- 
land were  his  best  strawberries,  ranking  in  the  order  named.  Fay's  currant  does 
well  here.  Cuthbert  raspberry  is  profitable.  A  number  of  Lucretia  dewberries 
were  planted,  but  not  old  enough  to  produce  much  fruit. 

In  our  party  was  the  genial  and  entertaining  Timothy  Nicholson,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  Earl  ham  College  (Friends'.)  When  we  arrived  at  the  college  Timothy 
showed  us  through  ihe  commodious  and  well  arranged  rooms  of  the  old  and  new 
buildings,  including  the  laboratory,  museum,  etc.,  showing  us  that  Earlham  was 
well  equipped  for  ihe  higher  educational  work. 

We  were  next  driven  east  of  Richmond  to  the  home  of  the  late  Mark  Reeves^, 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  horticultural  art,  as  was  evi- 
denced in  this  magnificent  place.  Here  can  be  seen  many  rare  as  well  as  the  more 
common  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  so  planted  and  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
most  pleating  effect.  We  were  cordially  met  by  Mrs.  Reeves,  who  took  an  interest 
in  showing  us  through  the  green-house,  grapery  and  among  the  small  fruits,  etc 
The  English  Morello  cherries  were  heavily  ladened  with  fruit  here. 

We  were  next  driven  some  distance  east  of  the  city  to  Nathan  Garwood's,  the 
old  home  of  our  friend  Benj.  Stratton.    This  is  a  beautiful  location  165  feet  above 
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Bichmond,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  country  for  milee  around.  New  Paris, 
Ohio,  three  miles  away,  is  in  full  view.  The  soil  is  what  would  be  called  a  good 
sugar  tree  soil.  Bartlett,  Seekle,  Doyenne  and  other  standard  pears  were  loaded 
with  handsome  fruit.  The  Marlboro  and  Hansell  make  a  good  growth,  and  are 
esteemed  highly,  especially  the  latter,  for  its  earliness  and  continuing  so  long  in 
use.  Souheagan  is  a  favorite  White  Pippin  and  Golden  Sweet  apples  were  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit.  On  our  return  to  the  city  we  stopped  at  the  home  of  our  veteran 
nurseryman  friend,  Thomas  Morris,  who  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome  and  conducted 
us  through  the  apple  orchard,  nursery,  vineyard,  and  among  the  small  fruits.  His 
grapes  were  trained  to  rather  high  trellis  and  given  plenty  of  room.  Most  of  the 
leading  varieties  were  reprenented.  Concord,  Ives,  Moore's  Early,  Worden,  Brighton 
and  Niagara  were  remarkably  fine.  On  low,  moist  ground  the  Industry  and  Down- 
ing gooseberries  and  Fay  currants  were  bearing  good  crops.  The  Warner  pear  is 
fruiting  here.  Thos.  G.  Longenecker,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  joined  us  here,  and  was  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  party. 

I^eaving  here  we  next  drew  up  at  the  residence  of  Ish&m  Sedgwick,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Bichmond.  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Sedgwick  Bros.,  of 
woven  wire  fame.  Mr.  S.'8  horticultural  fancy  runs  in  the  direction  of  grapes. 
He  has  twelve  or  fifteen  varieties  trained  on  woven  wire,  which,  by  the  way,  makes 
an  excellent  trellis.  The  tendrils  catch  on  the  wire  and  there  is  no  tying  up. 
Many  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Centennial,  Faith,  Francis  B.  Hays,  Victoria  and 
Empire  State  fruiting.  We  were  shown  through  Mr.  S.'6  kitchen,  which  is  the  most 
conveniently  arranged  of  anything  we  have  ever  seen  m  this  line,  convenient, 
comfortable,  tidy,  multum  in  parvo. 

We  made  a  very  hasty  call  at  the  green  houses  of  Hill  &  Co.  Mr.  Hill  has 
been  remarkably  successful  and  has  built  up  a  very  large  business.  They  have 
twelve  or  more  large  green  houses  100  feet  in  length.  This  business  is  largely  due 
to  the  good  business  judgment,  integrity  and  enterprise  of  Gurney  Hill. 

From  here  we  were  taken  to  the  Huntington  House  and  served  to  an  excellent 
dinner  without  charge.  After  dinner,  with  some  additions  to  our  numbers,  making 
in  all  twenty-five  persons,  we  were  driven  to  the  home  of  our  marshal  of  the  day, 
Joseph  Batlifif,  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Bichmond.  Here  we  found  a  well  kept  farm 
and  a  nice  young  orchard  of  plums  just  coming  into  bearing.  The  orchard  is 
composed  mostly  of  European  varieties,  Washington,  Jefi^erson,  Gen.  Hand,  Lom- 
bard, German  Prune,  etc.  German  Prune  and  Lombard  trees  were  especially  heavy 
loaded  with  large,  fine  fruit. 

We  continued  our  tour  five  miles  north  through  an  undulating  well  tilled 
farming  country,  until  we  pulled  up  to  the  well  kept  farm  of  our  good  friend 
Jacob  D.  Hampton.  We  were  shown  through  the  large  orchard  of  friend  Hampton, 
who  is  an  extensive  apple  grower.  The  oldest  orchard  is  forty-two  years  old,  one 
of  eighteen,  and  one  recently  planted.  He  cultivates  and  fertilizes  well.  Among 
summer  varieties  he  finds  the  English  Hagloe  the  most  profitable.  The  tree  is  en- 
tirely hardy,  having  passed  unharmed  through  the  nevere  winters  of  '80  and  '81. 
It  is  a  uniformly  good  bearer;  sells  as  well  as  Maiden's  Blush  where  known. 
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Eighteen  year  old  trees  were  bearing  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  each.    Ripens  last  ' 
of  August.    Bed  Stripe,  Benoni,  Sum  Pearmain,  Golden  Sweet,  and  Daniel  are  all 
profitable  summer  apples  with  him. 

Our  return  to  Richmonjd  by  a  different  route  took  us  past  the  small  fruit  farm 
of  Geo.  H.  Lewip.  Mr.  L.  cultivates  well;  everything  was  in  good  shape.  Cath- 
bert  is  his  best  red  raspberry,  Crescent  his  most  profitable  strawberry.  After  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  day  we  were  distributed  among  our  horticultural  friends  in 
and  about  Richmond  for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  State  Society  and  Wayne  County  Society  met 
in  joint  session  on  the  magnificent  grounds  of  Col.  John  F.  Miller,  Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.'s  lines.  These  grounds  are  one-half  mile  north  of 
Richmond  and  we  think  the  finest  private  grounds  in  the  State.  In  the  native 
forest,  near  by,  Mr.  Miller  has  constructed  a  primitive  log  cabin  and  placed  in 
and  about  it  much  of  the  furniture  of  log  cabin  days.  On  the  porch  of  the  cabin 
and  in  front,  seats  were  arranged  in  the  ample  shade,  and  here  our  meeting  was 
held.  Three  long  tables  seating  fifty  or  more  each  were  arranged  near  by,  upon 
which  the  bountiful  and  elegant  dinner  was  served.  There  was  a  long  table  on 
which  was  displayed  grains,  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  many  of  which,  deserve 
special  mention.  Among  the  newer  varieties  of  fruits  was  the  Olivet  cherry,  shown 
by  Wm.  Clark  of  New  Paris,  Ohio.  This  is  a  large,  dark  cherry  of  good  quality, 
said  to  be  productive. 

Montmorency  cherry  by  G.  W.  Clark,  New  Paris.  This  is  a  large,  light  red 
colored  cherry  of  good  quality,  very  productive  and  hardy.  It  attracted  much 
attention. 

Prunus  Pissardi  or  Purple  Leaved  plum,  by  £.  Y.  Teas.  Fruit  medium  siie, 
dark  purple,  of  fair  quality.    This  is  the  finest  purple  foliaged  tree  we  have. 

Industry  gooseberry  by  Thos.  Morris. 

Agawam  blackberry  by  Theo.  F.  Longenecker,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lucretia  dewberry  by  Benj.  Stratton  and  others  that  for  want  of  space  we  can 
not  mention.  By  10  o'clock  a  large  company  had  gathered  and  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Furnas  of  Danville,  who  said,  I  believe  we 
are  now  ready  for  business.  I  understand  the  Wayne  County  folks  have  something 
to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Jacob  Hampton  then  delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome : 

"Honorable  President  and  worthy  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  Wayne  County  Society,  and  bid  you  welcome  in  this  beau- 
tiful grove,  so  kindly  furnished  us  by  our  friend,  John  F.  Miller,  for  this  occasion. 
Less  than  100  years  ago  the  Red  man  held  undisputed  sway  on  these  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  pursued  his  game  with  his  bow  and  battle* axe  for  the  snpport  of  his 
squaw  and  papeose.  Beneath  these  stately  oaks  and  towering  elms  the  brave  young 
warrior  wooed  the  dusky  maiden  in  the  twilight  of  evening  in  view  of  happier 
years.  And  not  until  1805  was  the  print  of  the  White  man*s  foot  seen  on  what  are 
now  our  rich  and  beautiful  fields.  Well  do  I  remember  when  the  wilderness  was 
the  general,  and  the  cleared  land  the  exception.  But  it  is  reversed  now.  Other 
men  have  labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  The  first  acres  that  were 
cleared  by  those  worthy  pioneers  were  dedicated  for  an  orchard,  the  first  fraits  of 
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which  were  bailed  with  delight  by  both  young  and  old.  Nearly  all  the  frait  trees 
of  that  early  day  were  furnished  by  Andrew  Hampton  and  Cornelius  Batcliff,  who 
were  as  trustworthy,  honorable  men  as  this  or  any  other  country  ever  furnished. 
You  and  I  have  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  labors,  the  im- 
portance of  which  admonishes  us  that  a  '  few  words  fitly  spoken,  are  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver'  are  more  appropriate  than  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 
So  we  repeat  the  words  of  welcome,  and  extend  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  noble  work  of  horticulture." 

President  Furnas  responded  as  follows : 

''  My  good  friends,  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
all  visiting  friends,  I  will  say  that  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
very  kind  and  hospitable  reception  which  seems  to  be  extended  to  the  Indiana 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  my  good  pleasure  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I 
am  only  extending  the  words  of  every  member  of  our  society,  to  say  we  thank  you 
for  this  very  hospitable  entertainment.  We  have  but  a  few  moments  to  be  with 
70U  officially,  and  I  want  to  explain  a  little  our  style  of  work.  We  have  always 
had  a  winter  meeting,  for  the  past  twenty  odd  years,  and  we  gather  up  such  sta- 
tistics and  facts  as  we  can  collect  in  the  winter,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  would 
be  a  nice  thing  to  gather  some  facts  in  the  summer,  and  learn  something  about  our 
summer  fruits;  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries  and  early  fruits,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  are  here.  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  that  the  order  of  our  society 
is,  that  everybody  now  in  good  standing,  and  all  horticulturists,  no  matter  whether 
members  of  this  society  or  not,  have  a  right  to  talk.  We  want  his  expression,  his 
opinions,  and  his  experience,  and  we  want  no  one  to  go  away  from  here  saying,  *  I 
knew  something  which  I  did  not  tell  you.'  That  is  just  what  we  are  here  for  to- 
day, to  gather  up  these  facts  and  discuss  them." 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  suggested,  in  behalf  of  those  who  were 
too  modest  to  speak,  that  a  question  drawer  might  be  opened  later,  for  which  they 
could  prepare  questions,  which  was  approved. 

Mr.  Bulla  said  :  '^I  want  to  correct  a  mistake  of  Jacob  Hampton's  in  regard 
to  the  first  orchards  being  planted  in  this  county  by  Cornelius  Ratcliff  and  An- 
drew Hampton.  My  father  planted  the  first  orchard  in  the  county,  then  known  as 
Dearborn  County,  but  changed  to  Wayne  iu  1810.  The  trees,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  seedlings.  He  brought  forty  trees  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  planted  them  out 
where  I  now  live,  and  that  was  the  first  orchard  planted  in  thi.4  county. 

After  some  other  remarks  upon  this  subject,  the  subject  of  strawberries  was 
brought  forward  for  discussion. 

Nicholas  OhmeVf  Dayton,  Ohio.  I  am  not  a  member  of  your  society,  but  will 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Bubach  No.  5.  It  is  a  productive,  large,  irregular 
berry,  produces  fine  foliage.  I  know  of  nothing,  except  the  Crescent,  that  will 
stand  the  weather  so  well.  If  I  were  to  plant,  I  would  certainly  plant  a  good 
many  of  the  Bubach  No.  5.  But  what  will  do  well  with  me  would  not  do  well 
everywhere.    That  is  the  trouble  with  strawberries. 

Mr,  Longenecker,  Dayton,  Ohio.  I  have  the  Bubach,  and  my  experience  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  Mr.  Ohmer.    In  order  to  settle  the  merits  of  the  berry,  we 

40 — ^Agb. 
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want  to  get  reports  from  all  over  the  country,  and  all  the  testimony  is  in  favor  of 
the  Bnbiich.  It  has  done  well  everywhere,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Whilst  I 
am  up,  I  will  touch  on  a  few  of  the  varieties.  The  Haveland  is  the  most  prolific 
of  the  Crescent  class.  The  Jesse  seems  to  be  about  one  of  our  best  and  perfect 
bloomers.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  as  profitable  for  me  as  the  Bubach.  I  talk 
thus  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  experience  of  others.  The  Jewel  does 
not  do  well.  The  Ohio  is  a  seedling,  and  the  Kentucky  resembles  it  in  growth. 
It  seems  more  productive  than  the  Kentucky.  The  Parry  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
The  Lida,  when  good  healthy  plants,  seems  to  fruit  well  enough,  but  lacks  stamina. 
The  Belmont  is  not  doing  well  anywhere  I  hear  from  it.  From  reports  I  hear 
from  many  places,  we  can  not  yet  discard  the  Crescent. 

Dr,  Fum€i8.  The  Belmont  doen  not  suit  our  soil.  It  comes  from  sandy  soil. 
Would  like  to  ask,  are  you  upon  the  hill,  lik'i  Ohiner? 

Mr.  Longeneeker,  I  have  sccm  ic  tested  in  low  land,  and  it  does  not  do  well  in 
our  locality. 

Secretary  Hobbs.  We  have  it  on  low  ground,  and  it  is  a  failure.  So  generaUy 
is  the  Jewel.  The  Bubach  is  the  finest  plant  we  have  ever  had  on  oar  place.  I 
saw  it  in  fruit  on  Mr.  Haine's  place  at  Delphi,  and  it  was  the  next  best  that  he  had 
on  his  grounds.  H'^  thought  the  Logan  the  best,  and  probably  it  did  produce 
more  fruit  than  the  Bubach,  but  the  Bubach  was  an  excellent  plant,  did  not  pro- 
duce as  many  berries  as  the  Logan,  but  they  were  larger.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Logan  is  pistillate. 

Prof.  Tnoopt  Purdue  University.  We  have  about  70  varieties  of  slrawberriea 
growing  this  year.  A  few  days  ago  i  went  over  the  berries  and  marked  the  per 
cent,  of  rust  on  each  variety,  and  I  see  I  have  Bubach  marked  1  on  the  scale  of 
10.  In  regard  to  the  Parry,  it  has  not  done  well  for  three  years.  Jewel  does  not 
do  well.  It  is  a  fine  berry,  but  can  not  get  enough  of  them.  Does  not  make  plant 
enough.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Warfield  No.  2.  It  is  fruiting  this  year 
with  us  for  the  first  time.  I  think  the  Warfield  is  rather  more  productive  and  a 
little  earlier  than  the  Bubach.  We  are  on  what  is  called  the  second  Wabash  bot^ 
tom,  in  black,  sandy  loam.  The  Warfield,  I  think,  is  as  profitable  a  market  berry 
as  the  Bubach.  It  averaged  this  year  fully  as  large  as  the  Bubach.  It  has  good 
foliage. 

Secretary  HMh,  The  Warfield  is  being  planted  very  extensively  in  southern 
Illinois.  We  had  a  letter  recently  from  Mr.  Webster,  Centralia,  III.,  that  they 
were  planting  these  by  the  thousands,  and  that  means  it  is  a  good  berry  for  that 
locality.    It  has  an  imperfect  flower. 

Mr.  Kingsbury.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Hobbs  a  question?  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Haines  a  short  time  ago  and  asked  him  to  send  me  a  potted  plant  of  the 
Logan.  He  said  he  had  a  better  way  of  producing  plants  that  was  more  satis- 
factory, and  that  they  were  growing  better  than  if  potted.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
that  method  was  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  on  his  grounds.  Do  not  know  what  it 
can  be.    He  may  refer  to  transplanting  tubes. 

Dr.  Famas.    Think  £.  Y.  Teas  can  answer  this. 
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E.  Y,  Teas.    Any  blockhead  can  do  it.    There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  it. 

Mr,  Longenecker.  The  method  of  propagating  strawberries  is  this:  The  seti>, 
before  rooting,  are  cut  off  of  the  parent  plant,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  runner 
from  nearest  the  parent  plant  with  the  set.  Prepare  a  bed  of  rich  ground  the 
same  as  for  garden  purposes.  The  sets  may  be  planted  by  pressing  the  short  piece 
of  runner  left  with  them  into  the  earth.  As  the  sets  need  not  be  over  two  inches 
apart,  a  large  number  of  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  small  space.  Protection  from 
the  sun  is  necessary.  Frames  six  by  eight  feet  may  be  made  by  nailing  fence 
boards  together.  Cover  with  cheap  muslin.  These  frames  are  light  and  may  be 
easily  handled  by  one  person  when  watering  the  plants.  When  first  put  out,  the 
little  plants  should  be  watered  daily,  for  their  growth,  until  rooted,  depends  upon 
protection  from  sun  and  winds,  and  a  supply  of  moisture. 

Richard  Shuie,    Would  like  to  ask  this  gentleman  here  about  the  May  King. 

Mr,  Longenecker.  Generally  not  as  productive  as  reported.  It  is  reliable,  but 
not  very  productive.    Once  in  a  while  it  does  pretty  well. 

Jesse  Stevens,  It  is  a  good  one,  if  you  have  rich  land.  I  have  the  May  King 
doing  well,  and  other  varieties  doing  no  good  within  four  feet  of  it. 

Samson  Boone.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  is  acquainted  with  the  Crim- 
son Cluster.    I  saw  it  mentioned  very  favorably  in  a  magazine  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr,  Longenecker.  Reports  on  it  conflict.  It  will  require  further  time  to  ascer- 
tain ilA  merits. 

Washington  Clark,  of  Ohio.    Would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  Jeri»ey  Queen. 

Mr.  Longenecker,  It  requires  dry  weather  in  fruiting  time.  It  is  a  good  berry, 
rather  productive,  flavor  first-class. 

Oeo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Some  one  who  had  been  on  the  grounds 
was  very  sorry  Mr.  Hinsdale  was  going  to  introduce  that  berry.  He  seemed  to 
have  knowledge  of  it,  and  did  not  give  it  as  good  a  reputation  as  Mr.  Hinsdale 
did.    He  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  berry. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the  Jesse,  and  replied:  "  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  largei^t  berries  I  ever  saw  produced  were  Jesse,  produced  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Hancock  County.  I  know  but  little  about  them  except  what  I  saw 
at  our  Htrawberry  meeting  in  Jun*^.  Mr.  Kingsbury  saw  them.  Think  he  has  been 
on  the  grounds  of  the  grower  and  probably  knows  more  about  them  than  I  do.  I 
understand  he  has  orders  for  all  the  plants  he  can  furninh. 

Secretary  Ilobbs.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  consider  tbe  Jesse  more  than  has 
been  done,  and  any  one  who  has  had  experience  would  do  well  to  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Dr,  Furnas.  The  general  talk  about  the  Jesse  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
berries.  I  had  a  little  experience  with  them.  I  bought  a  box  to  take  home  to  my 
folks.  In  the  meantime,  they  came  across  some  Jersey  Queens  and  thought  they 
would  have  a  little  surprise  for  me,  and  when  I  got  home  and  compared  the  ber- 
ries, the  Jersey  Queens  were  almost  as  large  as  the  Jesse. 

Mr.  Longenecker,  I  do  not  think  as  much  of  the  Jeese  as  we  were  led  to  ex- 
pect a  few  years  ago;  still  I  think  favorably  of  it. 
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BASPBBRBIE8. 

Sylvester  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  that  will  be  inter- 
esting. All  I  know  about  raspberries  I  got  from  Mr.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  and  I 
think  he  is  the  one  to  talk.  I  have  been  quite  successful  in  raising  raspberries. 
Never  had  as  good  a  crop  as  this  year.  Think  it  was  because  of  the  rains  we  had 
just  when  raspberries  needed  them.  The  Gregg  raspberry  is  the  raspberry  for 
profit.  In  some  places  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  tender,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
me.  I  am  belter  pleased  with  the  Souhegan  than  ever  before.  It  ripened  about 
eight  days  earlier,  and  came  into  market  when  raspberries  commanded  the  highest 
price.  I  shall  plant  more  Souhegans  than  I  have  heretofore,  as  I  think  better  of 
them  than  heretofore.  I  am  disgusted  with  the  red  raspberry  for  market.  Do  not 
think  I  shall  plant  it  any  more  except  for  my  own  use.  I  shall  have  none  to  sell. 
I  like  the  Thwack. 

Mr,  Ohmer.    The  Thwack  played  out  long  ago. 

Mr,  Johnson.  The  Thwack  is  the  best  rf  d  raspberry ;  has  the  best  flavor.  An- 
other thing  I  like  about  it  is  that  its  season  is  so  long.  For  six  weeks  we  have  the 
Thwack  berries.  • 

Dr,  Fumaa,  I  wish  to  indorse  the  remark  of  Mr.  Johnson.  I  cannot  handle 
the  red  raspberry. 

Elisha  Hnwlandf  Indianapolis.  We  have  no  difiSculty  in  selling  all  the  red  rasp- 
berries I  can  raise,  but  this  year  the  price  has  been  no  better  than  the  Gregg  and 
Souhegan,  and  it  is  a  little  more  expensive  to  handle.  The  Souhegan  is  just  about 
as  early  as  the  Turner.  The  same  time  we  can  pick  the  Turner  we  can  pick  the 
Souhegan.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  a  profitable  berry  on  account  of  it  being  so  early. 
You  can  not  pick  so  fast  as  the  Gregg ;  it  will  co^t  more  per  gallon  to  pick  the 
Souhegan  than  does  the  Gregg.  The  Gregg  is  most  profitable  because  handled 
with  less  expense. 

Mr.  Johnson.    Can  you  get  your  reds  picked  as  low  as  blacks  ? 

Mr.  Howkmd.  No,  sir ;  I  pay  eight  cents  for  red  and  six  cents  for  black,  and 
sometimes  when  they  get  small  I  pay  ten  cents  for  red.  I  use  quart  boxes  for 
black  and  have  to  use  pint  for  red.  There  is  a  difierence  of  pretty  nearly  half  in 
the  cost  of  crates,  or  within  four  cents.  There  is  four  cents'  difference  between  the 
quart  and  pint  boxes.  Last  year  I  could  get  two  and  one-half  cents  more  for  the 
red,  but  this  year  it  has  sometimes  dropped  to  a  little  less  than  black,  and  it  will 
not  average  any  more  than  the  black. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can  not  get  my  red  picked  for  less  than  eight  cents,  and  can 
get  the  black  picked  at  five  cents,  and  they  would  much  rather  pick  the  black  at 
five  than  the  red  at  eight ;  can  make  more  money  at  it. 

Secretary  HMs.  In  regard  to  the  Cuthbert,  James  Sanders,  of  Westfield, 
grows  a  good  many  Cnthberts,  and  the  little  town  of  Westfield  furnishes  a  market 
for  all  he  can  raise,  and  he  thinks  it  profitable.  So  it  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
locality  both  as  to  their  production  and  profit. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  for  the  want  of  a  market  I  could  sell  all  I  could 
raise.  One  of  our  grocers  will  not  take  anything  else  than  red.  He  can  not  sell 
anything  else,  his  customers  being  the  "  upper  tens,"  but  the  trouble  is  in  raising 
them  and  getting  them  picked  so  as  to  make  a  profit 
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Dr.  Oifford,  Kokomo,  I  want  to  make  a  remark,  as  I  am  further  north.  The 
Gregg  raspberry  is  sarelj  one  of  the  best  with  us.  It  stands  first  in  regard  to  fur- 
nishing a  berry  that  will  make  a  profit,  though  the  winter  weather  last  winter  and 
winter  before  killed  it  some,  but  all  the  living  vines  this  year  were  overloaded. 
One  point  in  reference  to  the  red.  Mr.  Johnson  remarked  he  would  keep  them  for 
his  own  use.  If  he  prefers  it  why  will  not  others  prefer  it,  and  why  will  it  not 
bring  better  prices?  It  is  more  tender  than  the  black  cap,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
great  points  in  favor  of  the  Gregg;  its  solidity  makes  it  possible  to  carry  it  a  great 
way  to  market.  If  we  can  pick  the  red  berry  and  put  it  in  market  the  same  day, 
everybody  wants  the  red.  Another  trouble  is  in  getting  the  red  picked.  Pickers  do 
not  like  to  pick  it  even  if  I  do  pay  more.  Everybody  who  has  a  sharp  taste  for 
good  fruit  will  prefer  the  red  berry  if  he  gets  it  fresh  and  in  good  condition ;  but 
the  trouble  is  its  tenderness,  which  prevents  its  getting  to  market  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ohmer,  Have  been  growing  raspberries  for  many  years.  Have  tried  all 
the  varieties  known  to  be  good  for  market.  Am  proud  to  be  the  disseminator  of 
the  Gregg.  It  certainly  has  the  lead.  The  Greggs  and  Souhegans  are  the  two  best 
blacks  I  know  of.  The  Ohio  I  do  not  want,  because  they  are  nearly  all  seed.  They 
weigh  well  after  they  are  dried.  The  Souhegan  is  about  a  week  or  eight  days 
earlier  than  the  Gregg.  They  are  gathered  before  the  Gregg  comes  in.  We  are 
too  near  Cincinnati  and  Cincinnati  too  near  the  Southern  States ;  the  people  are 
tired  of  raspberries  before  ours  come  in,  though  ours  bring  a  better  price  because 
they  are  fresh.  When  the  Greggs  begin  to  ripen,  I  have  difficulty  in  getting  my 
Souhegans  picked.  I  have  bushels  of  Souhegans  now  drying  up ;  can  not  get  them 
picked ;  they  are  too  small  and  will  not  sell  in  comparison  with  the  QreggB,  I 
have  gathered  from  500  to  600  bushels  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  but  hope  when  I 
come  to  balance  my  accounts  there  will  be  a  little  on  the  profit  side. 

The  Gregg  raspberry  does  not  do  well  in  some  places,  which  is  attributed  by 
many  to  the  cold  winter.  I  believe  I  can  safely  deny  that.  I  believe  the  damage 
has  been  done  previous  to  the  cold  winter,  but  whether  it  is  the  hot  sun  late  in  the 
season,  or  drouth,  or  some  disease  which  may  take  hold,  I  am  not  sure,  for  you 
sometimes  see  the  bark  peeled  off  near  the  ground.  But  when  the  Gregg  does 
well  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it,  and  for  the  introduction  of  that  berry  I  think  I 
am  worthy  of  being  prayed  for  after  I  am  gone.  The  red  raspberry  is  not  profit- 
able with  me ;  they  cost  me  twice  as  much  to  pick  and  do  not  bring  any  more  in 
our  market 

Now,  there  is  the  question  of  gathering  berries.  It  has  been  a-  trouble  to  many, 
and  I  think  Nick  Ohmer  has  the  best  system  in  the  United  States ;  the  simplest 
and  most  correct  Here  are  brass  checks  marked  four  quarts,  to  be  strung  on  a 
wire  by  the  boys  and  on  a  string  by  the  girls.  When  they  have  ten  or  twenty  they 
hand  them  to  me.  Mind  you,  they  are  given  for  a  gallon.  They  take  the  empty 
stands  with  four  quarts  with  them  to  the  patch  and  bring  them  back  full.  I  had 
sixty  pickers  at  one  time.  They  poured  them  from  the  quarts  into  the  drawers.  I 
have  a  foreman  im  the  patch  who  sees  that  they  are  well  picked,  and  examines  to 
see  if  they  are  mashed  any.  I  have  two  little  girls  not  over  eight  years,  who  are  the 
best  pickers  I  have.     When  they  have  ten  or  more  of  these  checks  they  hand  them  to 
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me  and  I  give  them  a  card ;  and  wlieu  pay- day  comts  I  can  pay  fifty  or  sixty  pick- 
ers about  $300  in  a  very  Hhort  tiiue.  When  one  comes  out  with  a  quart  badly 
picked  I  pay  him  ofiT. 

President  Furnat^.  We  want  to  luar  just  nuch  wen  as  Nick  Ohmer  talk.  He 
is  the  largest  handler  of  ra.<ii]>Lrri{K  uud  Htrawl>erri'jt^  we  aro  arquaiuted  with,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  listen  attentivi  ly  'o  what  ht  s^ays, 

Mr.  Jokuso7i.  In  regard  to  lini  (iiflicuUy  of  ^-iiiiu^  the  Souhtgaus  picked  ad 
they  are  beginning  to  run  down  in  si/i^,  and  ilu»  Gu:^;^s  are  comiu;;  in  I  us^e  a  little 
strategy  with  our  pickers.  Aioni;  in  the  •.  venini<  iihout  the  lime  for  closing,  I  say 
to  them,  "Now  boys  and  girls,  let  us  go  and  pick  a  (juait  of  Suulu'gan«."  They 
take  up  with  it,  and  I  net  sixty  (jniirts  pickeri  juht  to  end  up  with  in  the  evening, 
and  I  get  them  picked  without  extra  char^T. 

Mr.  Kingnbuty.  I  ju«t  v.'ant  to  .'^ny  out-  Word  in  vindication  of  the  Gregg.  I 
am  satipfied  Mr.  Oiirner  is  correct  in  his  liieory  that  it  is  i*ut  the  winter  that  kills 
the  Gregg,  and  the  reason  I  h  ive  <"or  it  is  iliat  u.y  ra^pilerry  patch  is  on  the  hill  side 
sloping  to  the  north  and  f.oso  on  the  north  side,  mo.^t  exposed,  have  no  di?ease, 
and  if  it  were  due  to  the  cold  that  row  woiihl  surely  ^how  it. 

m 

Mr,  Howland.  I  have  jiu^t  dibcaide*!  llie  check  and  adoptvd  the  book;  and 
now  as  a  picker  come.j  in  we  write  his  name  in  a  book  wiih  a  nusober  after  it.  The 
first  one  who  conies  is  No.  1  ;  second,  No.  2  and  so  on.  He  takes  that  number 
for  the  season.  Then  we  turn  tlu-  hf  (»k,  tiie  oili*  r  way,  anil  wht  n  they  bring  in  the 
berries  here  is  No.  1  C'^ujch  in  wiih  Jiih  ho  many  quaris,  the  number  h*  ihei'e  ready, 
and  I  can  make  the  entry  just  hs  lH>t  a-  thrv  can  j^uss  the  door,  and  1  know  every 
day  just  how  much  1  am  owiny:  e.ch  and  evcfy  oi;e  of  ihem.  T  never  ruu  out  of 
tickets. 

Mr.  Ohmer.  The  children  like  lo  take  tlie  cht-el-.s  home  and  know  just  how 
much  is  coming  to  them 

President  FuinoH.  Wm.  i^irrv  told  me  ihev  would  .sometimes  have  $100  worth 
to  rtideem. 

Secretary  HtjbbK.  Before  having  ru.-ijherrlts  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  Shaffer. 

Prof.  Troop.  T  have  tlie  JSluiilei,  jiu«l  for  ranniiif;  purpose!*  it  is  probably  ahead 
of  anything  we  have.  I  want  to  ij-k  u  (jue-iion  in  r<  gaxd  to  the  white  or  cieam 
raspberries;  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  j>n)Iit  iu  raising  the  Caroline  and 
that  kind  of  raspberries? 

Pretiideni  Fuinas.     I  liud  no  prolil  in  tLcui,  1  like  to  have  them  just  for  fun. 

Mr.  LoiujtnecJcer.  Whtn  the  Caroliiic  stands  our  climate,  it  is  certainly  t»plen- 
did  for  jam  or  jelly. 

Mr.  Ohmer.     There  is  no  better  If.r  jauj  or  jelly  than  the  Shafier  CoUo.-sal. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  re^'nid  the  I'-iu.licr  as  (jue  dl  ihe  best  for  table  use.  It  has  the 
best  flavor.  Jt  is  too  M»ft  to  he  pr*.!! table  lor  market  and  not  productive,  anil  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  he  for  a  jl:  i';d  while  a  prv^litnlilc  lurry.  J  have  grown  it  a 
few  years  only.     Tlie  berries  are  \erv  l.ir^e  hut  arc  unfortunate  in  color. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Nothing  has  heen  i-;iid  al.iuit  priining.  The  Gregg  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  allowc  d  lo  grow  more  than  twenty-four  or  thirty  iuche««. 
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Mr.  Loiif/eneckcr.  TIi'tc  aro  a  nnm'KT  of  m'irkot  j^rowers  i>ere,  and  it  might  be 
well  for  th(?m  to  say  whether  there  ih  more  tnnihle  to  Bell  the  Shaffer  than  any 
other  berry. 

(Then  followed  some  remarks  hy  Mr.  I'rost,  nf  K'Unbiir^',  and  Secretary  Hobbs, 
but  on  account  of  the  noise  and  confusii.'n  arounJ  n.^  we  were  unable  to  ^et  them.) 


BLACKRERRIES. 

Mr.  Iloirlandj  of  India nnpn!i<.  I  think,  if  :wy  difference,  the  Snyder  has  a  little 
advantage.  Next  i-i  the  Taylor;  but  for  the  pist  two  years  the  latter  have  been 
unsatisfactory  here  on  account  of  the  drouth;  too  many  dried  up;  but  now  they 
are  beginning  to  mount  up,  and  s^vv^  to  ho  in  condition  to  develop  fully  and  make 
a  fine  crop.  Taking  blackberries  in  general,  they  are  going  to  be  more  than  we 
can  a?k  in  numbers,  and  of  fine  qu'tlity.  (.'an  noi  say  what  the  price  is  to  be. 
Cultivation  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  hhickberries,  even  in  a  drouth. 
The  Tavlor  is  lookinij  well,  but  do  not  tlnnk  thev  are  as  well  loaded  this  vear  or 
last  aa  the  Snyder. 

I)r,  Furnas,  Taylor  on  my  grounds  is  remarkrihly  heavy  loaded.  I  never 
saw  on  my  grounds  anything  to  compare  with  it.  Taylor  and  Snyder  are  my 
blackberries. 

Mr.  Ohmer.  I  had  gathered  yesterday  a  .«tand  of  Snyder  blackberries,  the  first 
of  the  Sf'astni.  They  have  I>een  oon^^idered  a  very  small  berry.  They  are  small 
compared  with  the  Lawton,  I  will  admit.  Souk'  .-ay  too  small  for  market.  Those 
1  gathered  yesterday  almost  ecjJiah  d  the  Lav/ton  ;  large,  fine,/Will  sell  in  any  mar- 
ket, if  brought  in  good  condition.  It  is  hardy,  mo^t  prolific,  and  there  is  more 
money  in  that  berry  than  any  1  have  ever  irie<l.  I  attribute  this  growth  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  clipi)*Ml  back  the  litcr-us.  Wlun  about  three  feet  high,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  I  clip  them  ])..('k  nnt  to  exceed  ei;^ht  or  ten  inches.  Then  you 
will  not,  perhaps,  h«vc  as  many  berries,  but  you  will  have  berries  to  produce  more 
monev.  The  same  can  Iv.'  don»»,  and  is  d>ne  hv  lue,  with  the  Tavlor.  Cut  them 
back  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Kvery  iuid  will  proiluce  a  large  cluster  of  berries, 
and  unless  you  do  this  you  will  h*ive  siijail  berries.  Last  year  I  had  a  good  crop 
of  blrjckborries.  When  tho.-e  of  other  i)arries  dried  up  1  had  good  ones.  That  is 
the  system,  not  only  the  cutting  buk,  but  fre«]uent  cultivation  between  the  rows. 
I  have  the  old  Lawton,  about  three  acres  of  thnn,  producing  large  crop  last  year, 
and  this  year  about  half  a  crop.  I  have  Taylor,  Snyder  and  Lawton.  They 
should  not  exceed  three  feet  high.  They  are  planted  four  by  eight  apart — eight 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  You  can  hardly  get  through  for  the 
berries,  the  canes  are  so  full  of  fruit. 

Dr.  Farmuf.     You  allow  them  to  grow  up  l):»tween  these  hills? 

Mr.  Ohmcr.  I  allow  them  to  gr  )w  up,  but  1  have  a  tool  with  five  sharp  blades, 
almost  level,  diamond  shaj^ed,  which  cuts  cl(  r  acro'^s,  and  when  they  are  up  six 
inches  to  a  foot,  I  cut  everything  away.  I  cultivate  my  ground  by  that  means,  and 
cut  away  all  the  sprouts. 
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Secretary  Hobbs.  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Ohmer  has  said  in  regard  to 
the  trimming.  Oaf  experience  has  been  the  same  as  his.  The  difficultj  with  the 
Snyder  is  that  it  undertakes  too  big  a  contract  It  sets  more  frait  than  it  can 
properly  support,  so  yon  reduce  the  fruiting  surface  to  what  the  plant  can  support. 

Mr.  Qark,    Is  there  any  one  present  who  knows  anything  about  the  Erie  ? 

Mr,  Longenecker.  I  have  tried  it,  and  find  it  is  not  likelj  to  prove  hardj  enough 
for  this  section. 

Prof.  Troop.  We  have  the  Erie;  set  it  out  a  year  ago  this  spring,  considerably 
farther  north,  and  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  just  loaded  with  fruit  this 
year.    I  like  the  Erie  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Howland,    1  want  to  ask  Mr.  Ohmer  about  the  tool  he  uses. 

Mr,  Ohmer.  It  is  a  tool  that  can  not  be  bought.  It  was  made  by  a  common 
blacksmith  at  Stillwater.  The  fellow  broke  up  after  he  made  that.  I  have  fifteen 
varieties  of  tools,  but  think  that  particular  one  the  best.  For  ordinary  cultivation 
I  use  the  Planet  Junior. 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  dewberry.  Day  before 
yesterday  I  went  over  to  Qreenfield  to  see  the  dewberry  patch  of  Mr.  Walker.  He 
promised  to  send  me  a  quart  to-day,  that  you  may  see  them.  Presume  they  will 
be  here  this  afternoon.  The  berries  are  1^  inches  long  and  say  |  in  diameter. 
Now  as  to  the  dewberry,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  figures.  At  the  rate  his 
dewberries  are  bearing  this  year,  and  the  increase  he  expects  next  year,  the  dew- 
berries are  going  to  make  him  a  fortune.  This  year  the  yield  will  be  an  average 
of  two  quarts  to  the  vine.  The  vines  are  About  six  feet  apart,  making  about  a 
thousand  vines  to  the  acre.  That  will  be  about  200  quarts  to  the  acre.  This  year, 
the  first  year  after  planting  (he  planted  them  a  year  ago  last  spring),  the  berries 
sell  at  Greenfield  at  twenty  cents.  Next  year  he  expects  to  at  least  double  the  yield. 
That  will  make  him  $300  per  acre,  at  fifteen  cents  this  year ;  the  amount  next  year 
$600;  the  year  following  double  that,  and  the  next  year  $2,400  an  acre.  Now  you 
can  buy  these  plants  at  $35.00  a  thousand,  and  I  am  not  selling  plants,  either. 

Mr,  Campbell.  I  think  1  would  a  great  deal  rather  hear  results  than  calcula- 
tions. There  are  a  good  many  questioning  as  to  whether  this  dewberry  is  going  to 
be  particularly  valuable  or  not.  I  have  been  a  little  fearful,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  anything  I  have  seen.  It  is  unfortunate  in  attaining  its  color 
before  it  is  entirely  ripe,  and  are  often  picked  before  they  are  ripe,  but  when  fully 
ripe  I  think  it  is  equal  to  any. 

E,  Y,  TeaSf  Dunrietk,  It  has  done  better  for  me,  and  as  far  as  I  have  tried  it 
it  is  finer  than  the  general  blackberry  Last  year  we  had  a  fine  crop  of  dewberries 
that  ripened  fully  and  completely,  and  not  a  single  blackberry,  because  the  dew- 
berry came  earlier  and  was  gone  before  the  drouth  became  so  severe  as  to  destroy 
the  blackberry  crop,  and  we  thought  it  was  a  great  improvement.  It  has  been  as 
hardy,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  the  Snyder  blackberry,  and  more  productive  in  different 
localities.  Yesterday  I  thought  every  man  that  was  in  Mr.  Shute's  blackbeny 
patch  spoke  against  it.  To-day  it  seems  to  me  the  testimony  is  all  in  favor  of  it. 
In  many  places  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  it  is  considered  more  hardy. 
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In  ibany  places  soath  of  that  it  is  too  tender  to  be  of  any  use.  We  liave  such  dif- 
ferent reports.  I  never  had  to  protect  it  in  winter,  never  had  it  destroyed  or  in- 
jured as  much  as  I  have  sometimes  had  the  Snyder. 

Secretary  Hobhs,  It  is  not  hardy  with  us.  We  have  very  little  fruiting  surf  ace 
this  year  on  old  plants.  I  think  the  proper  way  to  grow  it  is  to  mulch  it,  cover  it 
over  as  you  do  strawberries.  In  the  spring  remove  the  mulch  from  the  top  and 
spread  underneath  the  canes,  and  in  that  way  you  protect  the  fruit  from  the  dirt. 

Sameon  Boone.    We  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Wilson  Junior  blackberry. 

Dr.  Furnas.    It  did  not  succeed  with  me. 

Mr.  OampbeU.  Think  it  winter- killed  almost  everywhere  it  was  tried  in  this 
State  and  Ohio. 

E.  Y.  Teas.  I  think  in  regard  to  protecting  the  Lucretia  dewberry  they  do 
not  require  covering,  but  if  held  near  to  the  ground  they  will  not  be  winter-killed. . 

Benj.  SlraUan.  That  last  remark  anRwers  my  experience.  Those  i)lantH  that 
stood  up  high  were  killed,  but  if  kept  close  to  the  ground  weie  not  injured. 

Dr.  Furnas.  When  I  was  first  talkirg  of  protecting  grape  vines,  Reuben 
Bagan  told  me  that  if  a  rail  was  thrown  on  the  grapevine  it  would  protect  it,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  dewberry.  Being  held  close  to  the  ground  prevents  it  from 
being  winter-killed. 

Mr,  Kingfhury.  Mr.  Walker  protects  hin  dewberry.  He  takes  straw,  and  when 
the  time  comes  to  cover  the  plants,  he  takes  a  shovelfull  of  the  half-rotted  straw 
and  covers  the  plant.  When  spring  comes  he  pulls  it  away,  leaving  place  for  the 
plants  to  come  up.  As  to  the  picking,  that  has  always  been  an  important  objec- 
tion to  the  dewberry,  but  when  I  saw  them  growing  as  compactly  as  they  do  there, 
the  pickers  making  more  money  than  in  picking  the  raspberries,  is  evidence  that 
that  is  not  really  an  objection.  They  came  in  while  I  was  there,  and  received 
from  45  to  60  cents  for  a  morning's  work,  and  only  worked  three  hours.  They 
could  readily  make  $1.25  per  day. 


SACKINa  GRAPES. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  grown  grapes  for  a  great  many  years;  about  the  sack- 
ing busineas,  I  have  practiced  it  in  a  kind  of  amateur  way.  It  is  a  good  deal  of 
trouble;  if  not  for  that,  I  would  advocate  it  very  strongly  indeed.  If  it  will  pay 
in  a  small  way,  it  will  pay  in  a  large  way.  It  protects  the  fruit  if  done  early, 
both  from  mildew  and  from  rot,  and  also  from  the  depredations  of  birds. 

Befnj.  Stratum.    What  is  the  best  time  for  sacking  ? 

Mr.  Kingsbury.  As  I  have  not  had  experience  very  largely  in  that  way,  can 
only  say,  a  great  many  persons  recommend  that  they  should  be  sacked  when  just 
out  out  of  bloom,  and  the  question  has  been  asked  whether  or  not  they  would 
properly  set  if  sacked.  I  think  before  blooming  they  would,  and  if  to  prevent 
mildew  and  rot,  I  think  the  earlier  they  are  sacked  the  better. 

Dr.  Furnas.  In  case  fungus  were  on  them,  would  sacking  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  that  fungus  ? 
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Mr.  Kingsbury.  I  think  it  would  not,  unless  the  germs  of  the  fungus  were  de- 
stroyed by  some  application  before.  It  is  thought  that  moifiture  is  necet«sary  in 
order  that  fungus  should  develop,  and  it  may  be  that  being  kept  dryer  inside  the 
sack  would  be  a  help. 

SeereUiry  Hobbs.  I  have  noticed  somewliere  a  water-proof  bag  for  bagging 
grapes  recommended.  They  seemed  to  think  quite  well  of  it,  and  I  thing  it  is  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  Kingsbury.  1  think  the  subject  of  grape  rot  should  be  discussed,  as  it 
seems  to  prevail  this  year.  I  find  some  in  my  own,  due,  1  think,  to  the  warm 
rains.  I  was  very  careful  to  cut  each  grape  from  the  bunch  and  throw  it  into  the 
stove,  not  let  them  touch  the  ground. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Some  vari^'ties  are  rotting  very  badly.  The  Jefiersons  are  rot- 
ting very  badly,  not  any  amr^ngst  the  Ives  and  ('uncords.  Prentice  is  rotting  some, 
Duchess  more.     I  did  not  have  a  rotten  gra])e  on  ray  premisCf*  last  year. 

Mr.  Kingsbury.  Did  you  observe  the  brown  spots  on  the  leaves  before  the  rot 
appeared  on  the  grape  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.     My  attention  ha>  not  been  attracted  to  it,  I  have  not  olx'erved  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  supposed  until  lai^t  year  that  they  either  came  together,  or 
the  spots  came  afterward.  Rome  vints  lu.st  year  had  these  spots  on  quite  early,  be- 
fore any  rot  appeared  on  the  grapt\  I  applied  the  bine- water  remedy,  and  all 
through  the  season  there  was  no  rot  on  the  vines  to  which  I  applied  this  to  the 
leaves.  Now,  this  is  the  only  experience  I  liave  had,  and  I  have  never  known 
vines  that  had  these  Rpots  on  the  leaves  tliat  did  not  also  have  the  rot.  I  am  io 
hopes  this  ia  valuable  information  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  i»  only  one  year's 
experience. 

Secretary  Hobbs.  The  advantage  of  this  information,  as  I  understand  it,  is, 
that  if  the  spots  appear  first  on  the  foliage  we  can  prevent  the  rot  by  applying 
some  of  these  remedies. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  my  idea.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  ap- 
ply some  of  these  remedies  that  have  been  successful,  to  the  foliage  early  in  the 

season,  and  if  these  vines  e^^cape  rot  we  have  found  a  remedy.     Mr. claims 

to  have  been  very  Bucce.«-sfnl  kteping  out  rot  by  spr.-ading  common  copperas  under 
the  vines,  and  his  te^timony  has  been  quite  satisfactory.     He  thinks  it  Ls  a  remedy. 

Benj.  JStratlan.     Was  the  copi»€ras  pulverized? 

Mr.  Kingsbury.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  pulverized  or  not;  probably 
not  very  fine. 

Dr.  Furnas.  Report  says  it  was  just  thrown  under  as  gotten  in  market,  and 
then  rain  water  poured  on  it. 

Mr.  Kingshmy.  He  thought,  as  he  did  it  early,  he  destroyed  the  germs  from 
these  rotten  grapes  that  have  been  left  from  the  year  before.  Now,  if  this  cop- 
peras is  a  remedy  at  all,  it  is  a  remedy  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Furnus.  That  is  a  cheap  remedy,  in  the  reach  of  us  all,  and  I  have  a  no- 
tion to  try  it.     How  is  the  Niagara  comiug  on  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.     First  rate  ;  best  while  grape  we  grow. 

Isham  JSedgwickf  Richmojid.     1  notice  some  signs  of  rot  on  my  Niagara. 
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ThovuiR  Morri%  Hichniorn].  T  was  going  to  remark  that  the  Brighton  has  no 
rot  at  all.  The  Ladj  Washington  is  the  worst;  there  is  some  on  the  Worden,  and 
none  on  the  Ives. 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  LuHt  year  I  liad  a  very  troublepome  attack  of  the  birds  on  the 
grapep,  and  I  found  the  only  way  to  get  away  with  them  was  to  get  mosquito  bar 
and  hang  on  the  trellis. 

-Ren;.  Sirattaii.  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  in  reo^ard  to  the  Backing.  It 
pays  me  po  well  that  I  am  going  to  put  on  o'»0  in  my  little  patch,  and  I  use  a  little 
sulphnr  and  a  little  fine  <lry  lime,  so  that  I  can  sprinkle  a  little  into  each  sack.  1 
noticed  a  little  fungus  among  th«?  Preu'ice,  ami  on  tliat  grape  particularly  I  put 
the  sulphur  and  lime  in  the  H.icks.  There  is  no  rot  on  any  but  the  Prentice.  I 
use  a  common  paper  Mack,  No.  I  Anchor,  '.vhich  was  said  to  be  the  best.  With  a 
little  experieu^f,  I  fintl  I  can  put  on  tA'o  or  three  where  I  could  one  before. 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  Kot  a|)pear8  on  the  Ouche.^s,  Niagara,  and  on  one  we  call 
Naomi;  nowhere  else,  with  me. 

Franklin  Taylor^  Indianapolift,  I  have  followed  sacking  my  grapes  for  some  three 
years  past,  and  there  has  not  been  any  rot  or  oth.T  injury.  I  put  on  some  3,000 
sacks  last  year,  and  did  not  have  a  single  rotttr-n  grape.  I  believe  I  had  a  few  that 
were  not  sacked,  but  it  never  got  iu'^ide  the  sacks.  1  have  a  number  of  neighbors 
who  have  a  great  many  be-^^j  and  when  the  tjrapes  are  very  ripe  they  are  attacked 
by  the  bees.  Wasps  are  very  had,  but  they  do  not  get  into  the  sacks.  We  use  the 
No.  2  Manilla  sacks.  They  come  very  chcnp,  and  we  put  them  on  at  our  leisure. 
I  merely  put  the  sacks  over  the  bunches,  bend  over  the  top,  and  pin  with  a  single 
pin,  and  1  can  sack  2,000  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Ohmer.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  cut  off  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  sack  to  let  the  water  out. 

Prefident.  Did  any  body  ever  sack  under  favorable  circumstances  and  meet 
with  failure? 

Mr.  hingsbury.     I  sacked  a  little  too  late  once,  and  lost  my  labor. 

Mr.  Ohmer.  It  is  said  it  is  too  much  exi>ense  to  sack  grapes  when  raised  in 
large  quantities  for  market.  A  gentleman  told  me  he  had,  I  think,  three  acres. 
Said  he  sacked  about  half  when  some  other  work  came  up,  and  the  balance  were 
not  slacked.  He  said  it  would  have  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  to  have 
sacked  thein. 

President.  There  are  no  grapes  sacked  on  my  premises.  Would  it  save  my 
grapes  to  sack  them  now  ? 

Mt.  CainpbelL     I  think  it  would  be  succefcsful. 

Secretary  Hobbs.  There  is  this  idea  connected  with  sacking  late :  It  may  pre- 
vent the  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  the  germination  of  the  rot  spores. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  sacking.  It  is  worthy  of  trial.  It 
does  not  cost  more  than  a  half  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  protects  from  rot.  If 
you  are  going  to  sack,  cut  ofl'all  tljc  imperfect  bunches,  and  sack  the  large  ones. 
I  will  tell  a  little  of  my  experience  with  the  Delaware  grape.  I  once  had  a  very 
fine  vine  with  about  400  bunches  of  grapes.  I  cut  out  300  of  them,  and  have  no 
doubt  the  100  were  a  great  deal  more  valuable  than  the  300.  I  took  some  of  them 
to  Boston  at  the  time,  and  I  now  have  a  silver  medal  for  just  that  little  lot. 
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Benj,  Strattan.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  those  remarks,  for  it  is  mj  ezperienoe 
exactly.  I  never  allow  more  than  two  bunches  on  a  stem,  and  many  times  not  more 
than  one. 

G006BBEBBIE8. 

E,  J.  Howlandf  Indianapolis,    Who  has  grown  the  Mountain  Seedling? 

E.  Y,  Teas.  I  have  grown  it  twenty-five  years  or  more.  Some  think  it  is  alto- 
gether the  best  gooseberry,  and  some  do  not  like  it  at  all.  It  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able in  size^  some  large  and  some  very  small  on  the  same  plant.  It  is  not  near  so 
good  as  some  of  the  others ;  not  so  good  flavored  as  the  Downing,  and  not  nearly  as 
good  as  the  Early  Orange. 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Hobbs  and  Ohmer  also  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  Mountain 
Seedling. 

Thos,  Morris,  So  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  I  like  the  Industry.  The  Early 
Orange  is  the  best  flavored  I  have.  It  is  very  productive.  The  Downing  is  a  great 
bearer. 

E,  T.  Teas,  I  think  the  Early  Orange  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
wonderfully  productive,  very  small,  very  early  and  very  good.  The  only  objection 
is  its  small  size.  The  Early  Hudson,  which  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hooker  just  be- 
fore he  died,  ten  years  ago,  is  very  large  and  very  good.  It  has  foreign  blood  in  it. 
It  grows  well  with  me. 

President.    The  trouble  with  those  of  foreign  blood  is  that  they  mildew. 

Secretary  Hobbs,  The  Downing  is  decidedly  the  best  gooseberry  that  we  have 
grown.  We  have  the  Haughton,  Smith's' Improved  and  Industry.  The  Industry  is 
deficient  in  foliage.  It  appears  our  suns  are  too  hot  for  it,  and  the  foliage  drops  off 
before  the  fruit  matures.  With  us,  the  Downing  is  a  very  thrifty,  strong  growing 
plant,  fruits  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  large,  tender,  and  of  good  quality,  and  is 
excellent  for  canning.  We  are  very  fond  of  canned  gooseberries.  The  Haughton 
is  the  most  productive  of  anything  we  have.  Mr.  Haines,  of  Delphi,  has  the 
Champion,  which  he  obtained  from  Washington  Territory.  He  has  800  two-year- 
old  plants,  and,  after  growing  one  year  on  his  place,  this  year  produced  nearly  one 
quart  to  the  plant.  They  are  larger  than  the  Haughton,  lighter  color,  good  qual- 
ity. The  branches  are  a  little  heavier,  and  the  foliage  thicker,  and  he  says  it  car- 
ries its  foliage  well  through  the  season. 

Mr,  Ohmer.    The  Downing  grows  very  well  with  me  on  my  grounds. 

Mr.  Campbell,    All  things  considered,  the  Downing  is  the  best. 

E.  Y,  Teas.    The  Champion  is  certainly  very  promising. 

CURRANTS. 

Secretary  Hobbs.  We  have  not  considered  currants  yet,  if  there  is  time  it 
would  be  well  to  introduce  that  topic. 

Mr.  Ohmer.  I  have  ceased  to  grow  them  at  all,  exoept  for  our  own  use,  but  if 
I  had  choice,  I  would  give  the  preference  to  the  old  Bed  Dutch.  I  have  tried  the 
Victory,  and  nearly  all  varieties. 

Mr,  Howland.  Of  all  the  varieties  I  have  tried,  I  would  give  the  piefeienoe 
to  the  Versailles  and  Knight's  Sweet  Bed.    I  never  could  raise  the  Fay. 
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Mr.  PresiderU,  That  is  a  little  my  experience.  I  have  done  better  with  the 
old  Red  Dutch  than  with  all  the  rest  together.  I  have  tried  the  Beds  and  White 
Grape,  and  threw  them  all  away,  and  now  go  back  to  the  old  Red  Dutch  again. 
There  is  a  currant  called  the  Qlory ;  if  I  wanted  a  sweet  currant  of  any  variety,  I 
might  try  that.  It  is  very  productive,  but  small.  The  White  Dutch  and  White 
Qrape  we  have  thrown  away,  and  those  black  currants,  the  English,  etc.,  we  can't 
do  anything  with. 

Pro/,  Troop.  A  few  years  ago,  I  got  some  of  the  Wilder  currants.  They  were 
as  well  loaded  as  any  currant  I  had  this  year.  But  all  things  considered,  the  Red 
Dutch  was  ahead  of  them  all. 

Secretary  Hohba,  I  was  up  at  Delphi  sometime  ago,  and  visited  the  grounds 
of  A.  F.  Martain  &  Sons.  The  Fay  does  remarkably  well  with  them.  They  were 
bearing  very  full;  bunches  and  berry  large.  They  think  so  much  of  it  that  they 
are  thinking  of  planting  ten  acres,  or  about  8,000  plants.  They  already  have 
some  3,000  plants  growing. 

Samson  Boone.    I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  Crandall  currant. 

Secretary  Hobba.    It  is  a  new  black  variety  of  which  very  little  is  yet  known. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Wayne  County  Association,  then  invited  the  company  to 
dinner,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  a  bounteous,  tempting  dinner  near  by. 

It  has  never  been  our  pleasure  to  sit  down  to  a  more  sumptuous  and  tastefully 
arranged  picnic  dinner.  All  praise  to  the  good  cooking  and  taste  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Wayne  County  Society.  Two  hundred  persons  ate  at  the  first  table  and  prob- 
ably as  many  more  at  the  second. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

About  2  o'clock  President  Stevens,  of  the  Wayne  County  Society,  called  it  to 
order  and  it  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting.  The  chief  feature  of  this  was  the 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Kingsbury,  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  on  *'  Insects  Destructive  to 
Fruits  and  Vegetables."  The  paper  treated  particularly  of  the  insects  that  infest 
apple  trees,  plums,  and  so  on.  It  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  denounce 
these  insects  as  an  unqualified  nuisance  and  evil.  Instead  Mr.  Kingsbury  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  horticulturist  would  be  a  very  unenergetic  and  unambi- 
tious being  if  he  had  no  insects  to  contend  with.  "  Verily  the  bug,"  said  he,  **  is 
a  useful  member  of  society.  He  keeps  us  horticulturists  up  and  going,  and  teaches 
us  that  if  we  will  have  what  our  appetites  crave  most  ardently  and  will  surround 
ourselves  with  abundance  we  must  work  for  it,  in  other  words,  pay  what  it  costs, 
i.  e.,  belionest  and  industrious.  There  is  a  certain  combativeness  and  fierceness  in 
us,  and  it  is  well  to  expend  this  on  the  bugs,  which  indicates  another  moral  value 
there  is  in  the  bugs."  This  said,  Mr.  Kingsbury  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  various 
troublesome  insects  seriatim,  and  his  main  conclusion  was  that,  while  individual 
effort,  if  it  be  diligent  and  intelligent,  could  keep  the  insects  from  becoming  seri- 
ously destructive ;  but  the  aid  of  legislation  was  much  needed  to  keep  them  down 
generally  and  permanently.  Legislation  of  the  needful  sort  is  now  in  force  in 
California. 

We  regret  we  can  only  give  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  K.'s  interesting  paper. 
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Mr,  Johnson,  You  see  he  always  fires  a  shot  at  the  English  sparrow  and  then 
runs.  But  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  question  now,  because  it  would  not  be  in- 
teresting. But  I  think  we  should  be  careful  not  to  inculcate  anything  injurioos 
and  there  was  one  thing  he  dropped  which  might  be  so  to  the  public  He  said  to 
use  one-half  pound  of  Paris  green  to  a  barrel  of  water.  He  is  my  neighbor,  and 
he  got  me  into  a  scrape  by  telling  me  that.  J  used  half  a  pound  and  it  was  too 
much  ;  one-fourth  of  a  pound  is  enough.  Another  thing  he  said,  that  Paris  green 
is  the  only  remedy  or  most  efTective  remedy  iot  borers. 

Mr,  Kingsbury.    No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Johnson,  I  must  have  misunderstood.  But  while  on  this  subject  I  want 
to  say  that  we  have  an  article  in  the  seed  and  drug  stores  of  Indianapolis  they 
call  slug  shot,  which  is  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  used  as  a  bug  remedy, 
and  it  only  costs  live  cents  per  pound.  It  is  not  only  good  for  the  potato  bug,  but 
for  all  other  bugs.  I  made  but  one  application  and  that  drove  all  the  bugs  away. 
Soon  after  there  came  a  rain  and  washed  it  off,  and  I  supposed  I  would  have  to 
apply  it  again,  but  I  did  not.  I  put  it  into  thin  muslin  sacks  and  powdered  it 
over  the  vines  just  a  little  when  the  dew  is  on. 

Dr.  Furnas,  I  made  a  note  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  borer.  There  are 
two  classes  of  borers,  and  he  spoke  of  their  working  near  the  ground.  Now,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  the  variety  of  borer  that  works  near  the  ground  is  a  round- 
headed  borer,  and  that  variety  is  not  the  variety  that  folks  in  Indiana  and  in 
our  county  are  troubled  with.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  of  that  variety  in  Hen- 
dricks County.  But  it  is  the  flat-headed  borer  we  have  to  contend  with.  The 
round-headed  takes  healthy  trees  and  the  flat-headed  unhealthy  trees.  If  you 
will  just  go  round  your  trees  with  an  old  rag  or  piece  of  a  stocking  and  rub  it 
up  and  down  two  or  three  times  a  year  you  will  crush  the  borer. 

Mr.  Ohmer.  A  little  soft  soap  will  help  it.  I  wish  to  emphasize  Mr.  John- 
son's remarks  about  the  strength  of  the  poison  water  to  destroy  worms  that  eat  the 
foliage  of  trees.  That  certainly  is  too  strong.  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  remem- 
ber this.  I  tried  it,  and  wherever  it  was  applied  to  my  apple  trees  it  almost  en- 
tirely burned  the  foliage.  I  then  took  six  ounces  of  London  Purple  to  the  fifty- 
gallon  barrel,  and  the  foliage  was  not  injured  in  the  least;  but  five  ounces  is  fully 
as  good,  and  possibly  four  ounces  would  be  sufficient,  but  do  not  use  one-half  pound 
to  fifty  gallons  under  any  consideration.  We  have  not  had  this  year  many  worms 
that  were  destructive,  because  we  had  very  few  apples  for  them  to  operate  upon 
last  year.  I  have  no  doubt  next  year  you  can  look  out  for  a  greater  number  of 
these  insects  that  eat  the  foliage.  By  spraying,  you  destroy  all  the  insects.  I 
would  highly  recommend  every  man  who  has  an  apple  tree  to  use  the  spra]^  Some 
of  them  are  cheap,  some  expensive.  It  is  very  little  work  and  will  pay  you  well 
for  your  trouble. 

Dr,  Furnas.  I  noticed  the  circular  that  Commissioner  Coleman  sent  out,  he 
recommended  one-fourth  of  a  pound  to  a  barrel,  and  I  noticed  afterwards  he  sent 
out  some  circulars  of  caution,  fearing  it  was  too  strong.  You  can  make  the  ex- 
periment if  you  will  try  it  in  a  small  way;  if  you  see  the  leaves  curl  a  little  it  is 
too  strong.    London  Purple  is  much  better  than  Paris  Green. 
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Secretary  Hobbs.  There  is  one  other  point  that  has  not  been  brought  out. 
Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  the  water  be  stirred  continually  while  being  applied  to  the  trees.  It  will  set- 
tle to  the  bottom,  and  when  you  put  the  last  on  it  is  too  strong,  while  the  first  is 
too  weak. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  desire  to  present  a  matter  to  the  members  alone  of  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society,  in  the  shape  of  two  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  be  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  John  F.  Miller  for  his  invitation  to  hold  its  mid-summer  meet- 
ing at  his  beautiful  and  attractive  home. 

Resolved,  second.  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  are  also  tendered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wayne  County  Society  for  its  generous  hospitality,  for  the  many  at- 
tractions it  has  laid  before  us,  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  especially  for  the  very 
tasteful  repast  so  bountifully  prepared  by  its  ladies. 

A  recitation  by  Miss  Sedgwick  followed,  entitled,  *'The  Inventor's  Wife," 
which  was  well  rendered  and  decidedly  humorous. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Yaryan,  in  response  to  Mr.  Johnson,  said : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural  Society : 

Col.  Miller  requests  me  to  say  that  he  fully  appreciates  your  resolution  of 
thanks  for  the  hospitalities  of  the  day,  and  that  it  has  given  him  great  pleasure  to 
have  you  here.  It  seems  to  me  eminently  fit,  that  a  distinguished  representative 
of  the  railroad  interests  of  this  country,  should  entertain  socially  the  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  this  State.  Capital  and 
labor  are  no  more  dependent  upon  each  other  than  are  these  two  interests.  Destroy 
railroads  and  the  value  of  farming  lands  would  depreciate  one-half,  and  the 
}irodncts  of  the  farm  to  the  value  of  local  consumption.  And  without  the  products 
of  \he  farm,  the  transportation  system  could  not  be  sustained.  The  friction,  in  the 
past,  between  the  common  carrier  and  the  producer,  when  railroading  was  in  its 
in  fane  V,  has  passed  away.  The  rights  of  each  interest  have  been  defined,  and 
better  understood,  and  constant  commercial  intercourse  has  made  a  business  friend- 
ship that  is  htrengthened  each  year.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  average  wagon  load  of 
wheat  of  2,500  pounds,  hauled  by  the  farmer  100  miles,  would  have  been  consumed 
by  the  expense  of  transportation.  To-day  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  haul  that  amount  of  wheat,  the  same  distance,  for  about  the  price  paid  for  a 
day's  labor  on  the  farm.  We  place  our  lives  in  the  care  of  railroad  companies, 
why  should  we  not  entrust  them  with  our  business,  with  full  confidence  in  their 
integrity?  The  ability  to  care  for  the  track,  furnish  speedy  transportation  to 
freight,  and  safe  transit  to  pasuengers,  is  equal  to  that  required  in  any  other  busi- 
ness or  profession.  You  can  place  a  child  in  care  of  their  agents  at  Richmond,  to 
be  carried  to  New  York,  and  on  schedule  time  it  will  be  landed  in  their  station,  ill 
Jersey  City,  safe  and  comfortable,  as  if  the  mother  had  held  it  on  her  lap.  Rail- 
roads are  the  great  civil izers  of  the  age,  and  should  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
agriculture,  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  have  noticed  to-day,  and  in  fact  on  all  occasions 
when  this  society  has  its  meetings,  and  that  is  that  your  wives  and  daughters  are 
taken  into  your  councils.    Yon  may  look  back  over  your  lives,  and  you  will  find 
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that  in  the  degree  you  have  adyiaed  with  thetn,  and  treated  them  bb  companions 
and  peers,  in  that  degree  has  been  your  individual  prosperity.  Among  the  many 
advancements  you  have  made  in  your  lives  and  business,  since  your  fathers  put 
you  in  charge  of  aflTairs,  the  admission  of  woman's  worth  is  the  noblest  and  the 
best.  To  treat  children  as  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  an  idea  of  the  presents 
The  wife  and  mother  has  been  dignified  by  business  confidence,  and  appreciated  in 
council  and  at  the  fireside  in  these  later  days,  as  she  never  wa^  before.  Our  boasted 
civilization  will  have  some  foundatioh  in  fact,  when  the  boy  on  the  farm  becomes 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  allow  his  mother  to  dig  a  potato,  or  cut  a  stick  of 
wood  to  cook  his  dinner.  There  is  one  more  step  to  take  in  the  direction  of  her 
complete  recognition,  and  that  is,  give  her  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  It's  coming 
gentlemen,  and  the  oldest  of  you  will  live  to  see  her  life  rounded  up,  to  full 
measure,  by  the  addition  of  this  right.  And  why  not?  The  freedom  of  thought 
and  conduct  is  allowed  every  human  being  under  our  flag.  Except  as  to  her,  there 
is  no  disability.  Oae  chain  fetters  her  complete  freedom  ;  it  may  be  a  glittering 
one  of  silver,  but  in  this  age,  it  is  the  fetter,  not  the  glitter  that  attracts  atttntion. 

Every  man  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  civil,  religious  and  political  rights 
should  be  willing  for  every  other  human  being  to  enjoy  what  he  does,  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  color  or  previous  condition.  That  is  American,  and  mighty  near 
gospel.  What  are  you  afraid  of, gentlemen  ?  That  she  will  not  vote  right?  That 
idea  would  do  to  go  along  with  the  time  when  your  grandfathers  hung  a  gonrd 
filled  with  soft  soap  on  the  water  trough  to  assist  in  the  daily  ablutions.  Do  yon 
tell  me  that  your  wife — gentle,  refined,  educated,  the  mother  of  your  children,  the 
Mecca  toward  which  you  turn  your  steps  in  trouble  and  grief,  who  holds  in  trust 
all  that  is  sacred  and  of  value  to  you  this  side  the  grave — is  not  fit,  is  not  a  proper 
person  to  exercise  this  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  political  preference,  when  the 
sacred  right  is  freely  accorded  and  guaranteed  to  your  stable  boy,  who  grooms  your 
horse,  and  signs  his  name  by  an  X  ? 

Do  you  doubt  her  influence  for  good  ?  You  granted  this  right  to  four  million 
human  beings  who  had  been  slaves  one  hundred  years,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
science  of  government,  were  without  citizenship,  and  had  no  more  standing  in  the 
social  world  than  the  mules  they  worked.  Woman  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
law  nor  given  their  political  influence  in  favor  of  the  law  that  existed  in  Indiana 
thirty  years  ago  prohibiting  a  man,  woman  or  child  with  a  black  skin  from  immi- 
grating to  this  State.  Nor  would  she  have  made  by  her  ballot  bloodhounds  of  her 
sons,  to  catch  these  human  beings  fleeing  across  her  domain  to  liberty.  Her  vote 
would  not  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  saloon  with  husband  and  child  by  her  side. 
Would  her  vote  have  been  against  the  prosecution  of  the  last  war?  Why,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  woman's  devotion  and  loyalty,  and  her  influence  upon  the  volun- 
teer, the  struggle  to  perpetuate  the  Bepublic  would  have  failed.  The  sweetheart 
sent  her  lover,  the  wife  her  husband  and  sons,  and  followed  their  fortunes  in  the 
field.  No  groan  so  faint  but  caught  her  ear  in  hospital  or  battle.  Gentlemen,  she 
has  your  stomach  and  pocket-book  under  her  full  control  now,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  for  you  to  stand  on  but  your  pride  and  stubbornness  and  the  fear  you  will 
cease  to  be  boss.  The  old  prejudices  are  dissolving  under  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
gospel  of  common  sense  and  justice,  and  the  process  will  continue  until  the  mother 
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will  go  to  the  polls  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  Bon  or  husbanc?,  as  they  would  to 
churchy  and  place  their  ballots  side  by  side.  We  are  specially  proud  of  our  com- 
monwealth to-day.  Since  1816,  when  she  entered  the  sisterhood  of  States,  Indiana 
has  been  rapidly  coming  into  prominence.  There  were  many  dlfficullies  to  over- 
come. Your  fathers  and  some  of  you  had  to  fight  Indians  and  malaria,  and  the 
forest,  Ignorance,  and  superstition  for  many  years.  But  the  reward  for  toil  and 
danger  and  difficulties  met  and  defeated  has  come.  The  State  to-day  is  first  in  wheat 
production  and  third  in  general  agricultural  resources.  Up  to  1860  her  population 
had  a  national  reputation  for  lack  of  culture.  Not  only  that,  but  a  misunderstood 
military  order,  in  time  of  battle  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  gave  a  regiment  of 
her  sons  a  reputation  for  lack  of  good  fighting  qualities ;  hard  to  bear,  because  un- 
just and  false. 

But  the  Indian  fell  back  at  the  touch  of  civilization.  The  fever-breeding 
swamps  are  drained.  The  lack  of  education,  so  keenly  felt  by  these  grand  old  pioneers, 
caused  them  to  provide  against  this  want  in  future  generations,  by  making  wise 
and  generous  provision  for  the  accumulation  of  a  common  school  fund.  To-day 
every  child  within  the  State,  white  or  black,  male  or  female,  can  secure,  without 
cost,  a  better  education  than  Qeorge  III  had,  when  his  kingly  hand  was  shaken 
from  the  Bepublic ;  and  school  houses  dot  every  township  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  supported  by  a  fund  larger  than  any  of  the  States  save  one— New  York. 

A  net  work  of  gravel  and  iron  roads  has  spread  over  her  surface,  until  a  map 
shows  her  bosom  veined  as  the  skin  of  a  thoroughbred  horse,  heated  in  the  race. 
Oliver  Morton  placed  200,000  of  her  sons  in  the  field,  properly  officered  and 
equipped,  and  in  four  years  they  had  not  only  blotted  out  the  stain  of  Buena  Vista 
and  left  their  bones  on  every  battle  field  of  the  rebellion,  but  became  such  soldiers 
as  Ceesar  dreamed  of. 

The  crowning  acknowUdgment  of  her  importance  as  a  State  came  when  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  States  and  Territories  turned  to  her  for  a  leader 
for  the  whole  people,  and  dropped  the  chaplet  of  preference  on  the  brow  of  a  citizen 
of  Indiana.  It  is  State  pride  that  makes  my  heart  beat  quicker  when  I  mention 
the  name  of  Harrison,  and  now,  when  they  ask  me  where  I  hail  from  I  tell  them 
Indiana,  and  tip-toe  when  I  say  it 

President  Stevena.  We  have  with  us  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  friends 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  the  time  is  yours.  Anything  you  have  to  say  will  be 
gladly  received. 

Mr.  Kingtbtury.    Gall  for  the  question  drawer. 

Question,    What  is  the  best  tool  to  use  in  digging  Irish  potatoes? 

Daniel  BiUla,    A  Dutchman,  a  fork  and  a  hoe. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Ohio,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  invitation  which  had 
been  extended  to  them  across  the  line  on  this  occasion,  and  of  the  pleasures  set 
before  them,  and  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  return  them  sometime  with  interest 

President  Stevens.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  the  invitation  we 
have  extended  to-day  is  free  and  courteous,  and  without  any  want  of  returns.  We 
extend  to  you  a  Wayne  CSounty  welcome — a  John  F.  Miller  welcome.  You  are 
one  of  us,  a  part  of  us. 

41— AoB. 
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Next  on  the  programme  was  a  recitation  by  Ida  Hatfield,  ^*  The  Kassian  Slave/' 
which  was  well  reciteiK 

Dr,  Fuman.  If  there  is  nothing  more,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  the  interest  of 
the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society.  I  feel  that  Indiana  haR  not  done  her  whole 
duty  in  reference  to  this  Society.  Our  neighbors  in  OhiO|  Illinois  and  Michigan 
are  doing  more  than  we  are.  They  have*  more  money  and  more  members  belonging 
to  their  sociotiep.  Now  we  parsed  this  kind  of  a  resolution  at  out  last  meeting: 
That  the  county  bringing  the  uiosi  members  shall  have  the  banner  for  the  ensuing 
year.  We  want  you  to  try  for  it,  and  would  like  to  see  a  great  number  of  Wayne 
County  folks  at  our  next  meeting  in  December.  Ask  them  to  as.>i^t  us  in  our 
preparations.  Your  Secretary  and  myself  signed  a  private  note  a  few  clays  ago  to 
pay  for  our  printing.     We  munt  have  money  and  we  want  help. 

President  Stevens.  We  have  a  question  here :  Is  there  any  law  to  proteci  fruit 
growers  from  the  depredations  of  bees?  I  know  of  no  law.  I  know  of  no  depre- 
dations done  to  the  fruit  grower.  I  know  they  are  useful  in  the  raspberry  business, 
also  in  the  apple  and  plum  bu8ine^is. 

Dr.  Furnas.  I  once  gathered  quite  a  number  of  drawers  of  Delaware  grapei*, 
intending  to  go  to  market,  but  something  happened,  and  I  could  not  go,  and  set 
them  down  in  the  cellar  cloi-e  to  the  door.  I  went  to  get  them  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  bees  had  riddled  them.     I  don't  believe  anything  else  touched  them. 

John  Conley.  I  had  a  little  vineyard,  and  I  tried  this  experiment:  I  took 
twenty-four  quart  cans  and  filled  them  half  full  of  sweetened  water.  The  next 
day  I  got  them  half  full  of  wasps  or  yellow  jackets,  that  cut  the  skin,  and  then 
the  bi  es  suck  the  honey. 

Mr.  Biiel,  Richmond.  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  everybody  when  I  say 
that  I  have  spent  a  pleasant  day,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Miller  and  bis  fam- 
ily, but  I  believe  in  *' giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,''  and  there  is  a  gentle- 
man who  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  Hucce«<s  of  this  meeting,  and  I  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  President  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society,  for  his  untiring  zeal  which  is  manifested  in  bringing  to- 
gether so  many  distinguished  persons  on  this  occasion,  and  I  hope  everybody  will 
give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jesse  Stevens,  for  making  the  meeting  the  grand  success  it 
is  to-day.    The  motion  was  seconded  and  a  vote  of  thanks  given  to  Jesse  Stevens. 

I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  but  feel  that  I  have  only  dischaiged  my  du- 
ties. (Jos.  Katliff,  Benj.  Stratton,  and  the  good  ladies  should  have  been  included 
in  the  vote  of  thanks.— Secretary.) 

There  may  be  subjects  that  we  want  to  discuss  that  were  left  this  morning,  and 
I  am  authorized  to  state  that  through  the  kindness  of  our  host,  he  has  invited  a 
party  of  friends,  who  will  be  here  soon,  to  add  to  our  entertainment  We  are 
trying  to  entertain  you  as  best  we  can  until  Col.  Miller's  friends  arrive. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Miss  Florence  Wallace,  of  this  city, 
who  will  recite  to  you  "The  Log  Cabin  in  the  Clearing."  The  piece  waa  well  re- 
cited, and  pictured  vividly  early  days  in  Indiana. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  cherries  on  exhibition. 

Mr,  Clark,  of  Ohio.  They  are  the  Montmorency  cherry,  which  bore  at  two 
years  old.    Two  years  ago  I  had  as  good  a  crop  as  I  ever  saw  on  small  treee.    This 
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year  there  is  a  very  fair  crop,  as  yoa  can  8€e  by  the  specimen.  From  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  finest  cherries  ever  introduced 
into  this  country.  Think  it  will  be  a  very  pro6table  cherry  to  grow  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  the  fruit  has  always  been  perfect  with  me,  and 
quite  large.^ 

0,  W.  Campbell,  Ohio.  Have  not  had  any  experience  with  it.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Montmorency  cherries,  the  small  and  the  large,  which  are  exhibited  here. 

Secretary  Hobba.  The  variety  on  exhibition  here  is  called  Montmorency,  larg^ 
fruited,  introduced  from  France.  We  have  been  growing  the  trees  for  some  years. 
Wherever  it  has  fruited  they  give  it  as  good  a  reputation  as  Mr.  Clark.  It  ripens 
after  the  Early  May,  is  productive,  and  very  hardy.  The  Ordinary  is  smaller  in 
size.     Patrick  Barry  says  they  are  both  ^ood  cherries. 

In  our  discussion  this  morning,  we  attempted  to  go  over  the  fruit  lists  and 
discuss  the  varieties  we  saw  yesterday.  We  had  not  time  to  complete  this  list 
The  apple  was  given  very  little  attention,  and  the  plum  none  at  all.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  plum  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  fruits 
that  we  can  consider,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  made  almost  universal  failure  in 
the  papt,  and  we  seem  to  be  now  on  the  verge  of  success.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  this,  and  that  our  success  in  the  west  and  northwest  lies  in  the  line  of  varie- 
ties that  are  indigenous  to  this  country.  There  is  the  Chickasaw  type  of  the 
south  and  the  American  us  type  of  the  north,  and  when  crossed  they  are  giving  us 
some  very  fine  plums.  There  are  some  varieties  of  the  native  plums  which  seem 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the.curculio  much  better  than  any  of  the  foreign  sorts. 
They  have  the  power  to  throw  out  the  egg,  or  prevent  its  hatching,  so  that  the 
plum  is  not  troubled  with  the  worm.  And  there  is  another  fact  in  regard  to  the 
plum  that  is  not  generally  known,  and  that  is  that  many  of  the  varieties  we  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  here,  such  as  the  Wild  Goose,  have  proven  a  failure  in  many 
localities  from  the  fact  that  in  this  latitude  it  rarely  fertilizes  itself,  but  wants 
other  varieties  that  are  rich  with  pollen  to  fertilize  it.  Ilence,  to  be  sure  of  plums, 
we  want  to  plant  the  best  native  varieties  we  can  get,  and  plant  close  together,  and 
mix  them  up.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  last  year  or  two  that  an  applica- 
tion of  Paris  Green  will  also  kill  the  cnrculio.  Apply  when  the  curculio  appear 
early  in  spring.  The  Hawkeye,  Wolf  and  others  of  the  Americanus  type  are 
promising. 

In  our  part  of  the  State  the  Robinson  plum  is  proving  to  be  the  most  produc- 
tive and  reliable  of  the  natives  so  far.  It  is  medium  side,  and  cooks  very  well, 
better  than  the  Wild  Goose.  It  is  very  reliable  as  a  producer,  bears  every  year, 
and  abundantly.  The  Potawatomie,  from  Iowa,  is  a  very  good  plum,  I  think.  We 
had  specimens  last  jear  that  had  been  stung  b;  the  curculio.  We  did  not  find' a 
worm  in  the  whole  lot ;  showing  that  the  plum  is  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio.    When  cooked  was  entirely  free  from  astringency. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Kingsbury  for  his  excellent  paper;  also 
to  the  young  ladies  for  their  recitations. 

Pto/essor  Troop,  Gentlemen,  as  many  of  you  know,  the  State  Experimental 
Station,  that  was  contemplated  in  the  Hatch  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress,  and 
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which  appropriated  monej  for  the  estahlishment  of  this  station,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  State,  and  located  at  Pardue  University.  I  simply  haye  to  do  with 
horticultural,  and  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  that  We  have  only  just  started, 
and  so  can  give  but  few  results  as  yet.  We  have  just  now  about  70  varieties  of 
strawberries,  25  or  30  raspberries  and  gooseberries,  about  the  same  number  of 
grapes.  We  have  about  400  trees,  apples,  plums,  pears  and  cherries  now  growing. 
These  have  been  put  out  about  two  years.  The  Robinson  plum,  Gk>lden  Beauty 
and  several  others  are  bearing  quite  full  this  year ;  there  are  three  varieties  of  ap- 
ples that  are  also  bearing  this  year.  Nearly  all  our  orchard  fruits  are  of  recent 
variety.  We  are  keeping  careful  account  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each,  so 
we  can  report  as  to  their  reliability ;  and  I  might  say  here,  that  if  any  one  has 
any  new  varieties  that  they  have  been  originating  we  would  be  glad  to  get  them, 
and  test  and  report  upon  them.  Anything  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose  is  kept  un- 
der restriction,  and  not  sent  out  unless  we  are  authorized  to  do  so.  We  would  be 
glad  to  get  anything  of  this  kind.  Do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say, 
only  that  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  this  summer  meeting  next  year,  when 
we  will  be  in  running  order,  and  hope  we  shall  have  something  to  show  you. 

Joseph  Baieliff.  As  the  business  of  this  meeting  has  been  gone  through,  and 
there  are  some  who  would  be  glad  to  look  over  these  grounds,  I  move  that  we  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  Wm.  Parry's  on  Saturday,  August  11. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

When  the  meeting  adjourned  there  were  probably  600  to  800  persons  on  the 
grounds. 

We  were  entertained  for  a  time  with  some  excellent  singing  by  the  Richmond 
Qlee  Club,  after  which  the  company  strolled  over  the  picturesque  and  well  kept 
grounds  of  our  host.  We  have  seen  no  private  grounds  in  the  State  that  are  equal 
to  these  in  extent,  variety  of  scenery,  interest  and  beauty.  The  site  is  naturally 
picturesque  and  inviting.  Nature  has  been  allowed  her  own  way  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, with  touches  of  art  here  and  there  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the 
place.  Here  is  the  handsome  stone  residence  of  the  proprietor,  with  all  modem 
improvements,  almost  hid  among  the  foliage  of  trees  and  vines.  In  front  of  the 
building  is  an  open  lawn  with  its  carpet  of  green,  with  its  drives  and  walks  among 
beds  of  gorgeous  foliage  plants  and  beautiful  flowers.  These  are  skirted  with 
clumps  of  shrubs,  treee  and  vines,  with  inviting  winding  paths  that  lead  through 
a  maze  of  foliage  and  flowers  to  shady  nooks  and  rustic  seats,  where  you  may 
sit  and  drink  in  the  beauty  and  perfume  of  the  Eden  about  you.  Here  is  the 
forest  primeval,  the  tangle  of  vine  and  bush,  and  here  the  primitive  log  cabin 
with  clapboard  roof  and  weight  poles,  puncheon  floor,  capacious  fire-place  and 
stick  chimney,  crane,  kettle  and  all.  One  window,  one  door  with  the  latch-^tring 
out,  rain-trough,  ash-hopper,  the  well,  oaken  bucket  and  sweep,  and  other  fomituie 
of  earlier  times.  There  is  a  thickly  shaded  blufi"  running  east  and  west  through 
the  place,  from  which  cool  springs  of  water  run  into  numerous  pools,  where  you 
may  see  the  carp  and  handsome  trout  in  their  various  stages  of  development. 

It  was  amid  these  pleasant  and  beautiful  surroundings  that  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  first  summer  meeting,  which  was  pronounced  by  all 
to  be  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  occasion. 
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The  following  letter  from  Secretary  Ragan  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

Greengastle,  Ind.)  July  9,  1888. 
C  M.  HobbSf  Secretary  Indiana  Horticulturcd  Society y  Bridgeport,  Indiana : 

My  Deab  Sir — Your  circular  announclDg  the  meetiug  at  Bichmond  just  re- 
ceived. It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the 
society  on  this  occasion.  Duties  of  a  character  which  I  cannot  overcome  alone 
could  cause  me  to  miss  this  meeting.  Thos.  B.  Morris,  John  C.  and  £.  Y.  Teas, 
Calvin  Fletcher,  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Hen.  A.  Stone  and  the  writer  are  all  that  are  cer- 
tainly left  of  the  charter  members  of  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  those 
only  T.  R.  Morris,  J.  C.  Teas,  C.  Fletcher  and  the  writer  were  present  at  the  pre- 
liminary meeting  on  the  evening  of  October  19,  1860,  when  the  society  was  organ- 
ized. Of  the  meetings  of  the  society  which  have  since  occurred,  it  has  been  my 
great  good  fortune  to  have  attended  all  save  two,  one  regular  and  one  special;  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  record  unequalled  for  promptness  by  that  of  any  other  member. 
But  I  do  not  boast  of  this,  only  the  more  regretting  my  present  misfortune  in  be- 
ing compelled  to  miss  this  meeting. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  good  work  of  the  Indiana  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State  bears 
testimony  to  this;  every  orchard  and  every  garden,  aye!  every  home  bears  the 
good  fruit  born  of  her  benign  influence.  There  are  none  of  the  clarion  notes  of 
the  trumpet  in  her  ways,  but  rather  the  "  still  small  voice,"  that  would  point  with 
modest  pride  to  the  offspring  of  her  labors. 

Present  my  compliments  and  hearty  greetings  to  the  assembled  members  and 

friends  at  Richmond,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  meeting  will  prove  successful  in 

all  particulars,  I  am,  w^th  great  respect, 

W.  H.  Raoak. 


STATE  FAIR  MEETING  HELD  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL ROOMS  OF  THE  STATE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
EVENING  OF  SEPT.  19,  1888. 

The  meeting  convened  in  accordance  with  the  following  announcement: 

CALLED  MEETING  OF  THE  INDIANA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, Sept.  19,  at  our  room  No.  11  in  the  State  House.  The  State  fair  will  be  in 
progress  at  this  time.  This,  with  the  reduced  railroad  rates  and  the  fine  horticul- 
tural exhibit  that  is  expected  at  the  fair,  should  bring  many  horticulturalists  to- 
gether. It  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  for  these  persons  to  meet,  bringing  with 
them  new,  rare,  unnamed  or  otherwise  interesting  fruits,  etc.  The  discussions  upon 
these  and  the  State  fair  exhibit  will  be  of  value  to  all.  There  are  many  localities 
where  the  nomenclature  is  very  imperfect    This  meeting  will  afford  an  excellent 
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opportunity  for  identifying  varieties  and  corr. ctin?;  names,  a-^  there  will  be  in  at- 
tendance some  of  the  best  informed  horticultiir:iIi'?t>>  in  the  country.     Send  br  mail 

-  • 

or  express,  if  you  can  not  brinp,  :ill  articb-H  thai  will  be  of  interest  to  the  meet  in  j:, 
to  the  Secretary,  C.  M.  Ilobbs,  Room  1 1,  State  House,  Indiandpoli". 

C.  M.  HonBS,  Secretarif. 

Allen  Fiunas,  PreM^eni. 

The  meeting  was  reawnably  well  attended,  interest  ins:  and  profitable.  The 
fruit  display  was  g(»od  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  fruit  committee. 

The  President,  Allen  Furnas,  called  the  society  to  order  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

We  have  found  in  looking  around  that  to  keep  posted  on  fruit  v/e  n»ed  to  look 
after  it  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Tliose  of  us  who  went  to  Richmond  thoujjht  that 
we  had  a  very  profitable  and  interesting  meeting;  but  while  we  have  done  this 
much  others  are  doing  more.  Ohio  holds  three  meetings  of  it^  State  society  each 
year  for  investigating  all  the  fruits. 

We  have  called  this  meeting  for  consultation  ;  not  for  anybody  to  make  a  big 
speech',  but  to  look  after  the  fruits  that  would  get  away  before  the  winter  ?e«»ion. 

The  nomenclature  of  summer  fruits  Ls  more  deficent  than  of  winter  varieties, 
for  we  could  bring  together  the  winter  fruits  and  get  posted  on  them  ;  so  we  are 
here  to-night  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  this  part  of  the  work. 

New  specimens  are  found  scattered  over  the  Slate  that  are  doing  well;  we 
want  to  gather  such  facts  as  these  for  our  next  annual  report,  the  same  as  at  the 
summer  meeting  at  Richmond. 

Daniel  Cox.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
specimens  of  fruit  brought  here  and  present  a  report. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  Secretary.  I  would  suggest  that  four  or  six  be  appointed  rather  than  three, 
as  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  varieties  will  be  difficult  to  name,  and  if  there 
are  four  or  five  it  will  facilitate  the  naming  materially. 

The  motion  was  amended  to  read  "committee  of  five"  instead  of  "committee 
of  three,"  and  was  then  carried. 

President.  We  have  been  talking  this  matter  over  and  have  a  list  of  names 
suggested,  viz. :  Joseph  Ratcliff,  James  Sanders,  Mr.  Hays,  Prof.  J,  Troop,  J.  C. 
Connett. 

Mr.  Connett's  name  was  afterward  added  as  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  present. 

Inham  Sedgwick,  If  arrangements  are  not  already  made  for  exhibiting  the 
fruit  we  have  here,  I  move  that  it  be  taken  to  the  State  Fair  as  early  to-morrow 
morning  as  practicable. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  see  that  tlie  fruit 
was  at  the  Fair  Grounds  early  next  morning. 

SyheMer  Johnsov.  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  packed  in  a  box  and  an  express 
wagon  hired  to  haul  it;  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  owners  help  see  to  the  pack- 
ing. I  suppose  the  v^ociety  will  pay  whatever  expense  there  may  be.  I  would  like 
to  have  this  exhibited  as  coming  from  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  Some  are 
saying  that  the  State  Horticultural  Society  is  not  doing  anything  for  the  State 
Fair.    We  have  met  this  by  saying  that  we  have  no  money  and  are  in  debt;  bat 
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what  u  done  lu  this  voluntary  way  will  cost  but  little  and  will  show  some  of  our 
work.     There  nhoulJ  be  Pomebody  to  attend  to  exhibiting  the  fruit  after  it  is  there, 

Jshom  Sedgwick.  I  suggest  that  each  one  pack  hia  own  fruit  this  evening,  and 
that  a  committee  take  chaige  of  it  in  the  morning. 

Benjamin  SlruWm.     That  is  juht  uiy  view — that  it  nhould  go  from  this  Society. 

Syloeatey  Johm-on.  It  is  too  late  now  for  premiums,  and  so  I  want  it  to  go  from 
the  Society. 

The  PrtsUknt.  Thuse  who  have  fruit  here  had  better  pack  it  to-night  and  we 
will  have  it  hauled  up. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the 
exhibit,  viz.:     Isham  iSed^wick,  J.  F.  Coifin  (of  Hancock),  Benjamin  Stratton. 

The  Preaidtnt.  By  way  of  introducing  the  matter  to-night  I  will  speak  of  .this 
apple  from  Jiuv.b  llamjfton's  orchard;  it  i*^  calkd  the  English  Ilagloe.  It  has 
been  a  very  prolUablo  apple  to  him;  he  report**  125  bushels  off  of  eight  trees.  It  is 
not  geneneraliy  kn'wn — an  ojien-topficd  tree — and  just  the  thing  to  make  money 
on  in  some  pluces.  In  viliage-^,  such  us  tlie  one  where  I  live,  I  can  not  make 
money  off  anything  like  this,  as  it  runri  agaiiiht  the  Maiden'n  Blui>h. 

2%e  Secretary.     He  says  it  \a  more  sought  after  than  the  Maiden's  Blush. 

The  President.  Fruit  doe.'^  not  do  equally  well  in  different  locations.  We  no- 
ticed at  Richmond  a  very  w/>«  cherry  -the  large  Montmorency.  Now,  don't  every- 
body run  after  the  Moiitmorenc} .  It  may  not  do  well  on  ^yeiy  soil,  but  we  want 
to  try  it.  kSome  of  us  while  there  i-aw  a  very  large  dewberry — I  mustn't  say  just  how 
large;  it  was  immehye.  Many  will  tell  about  the  Lucretia,  having  tried  it  on  low, 
rich  ground,  and  nay  it  is  not  a  success.  Where  we  saw  it  it  was  on  a  bluff,  rather 
poor  sugar  tree  land.  I^own  in  low,  wet  ground  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  do  so  well. 
We  must  get  ported  on  the  different  soils.  It  used  to  be  my  habit,  when  in  the 
nursery  buainess,  to  advise  a  man  having  a  low  swag  of  land  to  put  Clayton  on  it; 
that  won  111  do  btst  there.  A  man  once  came  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  get 
trees,  and  ko  I  recou)men<led  Clayton  to  him  for  low  ground.  Jim  Little  was 
standing  near;  had  not  said  anything  till  then.  He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  said,  as  only  he  could,  "Stranger,  I've  knowed  all  about  that  apple, 
and  it'll  succeed  where  willows  drowned  out."  That  was  putting  it  rather  strong. 
But  we  must  not  think  that  any  fruit  will  be  universally  successful;  we  must  get 
facts  on  the  suhjtct  gathered  up,  and  bo  make  less  ri^k  in  planting.  I  know  a  man 
who  would  not  buy  home-grown  trees,  who  sent  to  New  York  and  got  Baldwin 
and  other  varieties  that  do  not  do  well,  when  he  could  have  got  at  a  home  nursery 
varieties  that  would  do  well.  Friend  Coffin  has  a  new  grape,  a  seedling  of  the 
Delaware.  It  has  not  been  developed,  but  if  it  succeeds  as  it  promises  it  will  al- 
most revolutionize  grape  growing.  He  lives  in  rather  an  elevated  place.  I  say 
this  in  the  way  of  introducing  it. 

Sylvester  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Hagloe  has  behaved  before 
this ;  has  it  been  so  productive  ? 

Benj.  Siratioji,     That  is  the  report. 

The  President.  1  can  answer  that.  When  we  saw  them  it  was  just  loaded;  it 
is  reported  to  be  almost  universally  so.     I  think  almost  every  year. 
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Benj,  Stratum,  We  seldom  find  a  tree  that  bears  bo  full  every  jear.  This  one 
beara  every  year,  but  perhaps  not  always  so  full.  When  there  is  so  much  fruit, 
wood  is  not  produced  to  bear  another  full  crop  the  next  season,  as  a  general  thing, 

The  President.  Mr.  Hampton,  is  the  Hagloe  an  annual  or  every- other-year 
bearer? 

Mr,  Hampton,  It  doesn't  come  into  bearing  so  soon  as  some  others.  It  is  a 
sure  crop  every  other  year,  but  no  year  is  it  without  fruit  on  the  tree — bears  f*ome 
every  year;  it  bears  clear  out  to  the  end  of  the  twig.  It  is  an  August  apple. 
Many  to  whom  I  had  furnished  them  expressed  regret  that  they  gave  out  so  soon. 
They  found  a  readier  sale  than  the  Maiden's  BluBh. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  different  membeiS;  Mr.  Hampton  stated  further 
concerning  his  Hagloe  trees: 

''  They  were  planted  five  or  six  years  before  they  bore  anything  worth  counting 
on;  they  are  eighteen  years  old  now.  As  to  their  hardiness,  all  the  other  trees  in 
the  row  were  killed,  while  of  these  not  a  twig  was  hurt. 

The  PresidfTit.  It  need  not  be  against  the  apple  becange  of  its  not  bearing 
every  year,  because,  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stratton,  spurs  and  buds  must  be  made 
for  the  next  year  crop ;  that  is  the  theory,  that  one  season  the  tree  is  making  the 
apples  for  the  next  year.  Some  varieties  bear  very  evenly  every  year,  but  gener- 
ally it  is  every  other  year. 

Sylvester  Johnson.    I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Coffin  tell  about  his  grape. 

Ml.  Coffin.  The  grape  is  a  seedling  of  the  Delaware.  It  was  planted  acci- 
dentally. I  gave  some  Delaware  grapes  to  my  wife ;  she  saved  the  seed  and  threw 
them  on  a  flower-bed,  remarking,  that  perhaps  they  would  come  up.  I  found  the 
plant  there  the  next  spring,  took  care  of  it,  and  the  second  year  it  bore  one  bunch. 
I  laid  it  down  the  two  first  seasons,  but  after  that  I  wanted  to  see  whether  it  was 
hardy,  and  so  let  it  grow  standing  out  without  any  protection.  Have  had  it  grow- 
ing for  fifteen  years,  one  vine  on  the  house  and  one  on  a  trellis,  and  it  ha?  proved 
very  hardy.    I  have  brought  it  up  to  know  what  it  is. 

The  PresidtBnt.  Bring  some  samples  of  the  grape  in.  Notice,  too,  its  leaf.  It 
is  very  leathery,  just  what  we  want  to  stand  our  summers. 

Benj.  Stratton,  I  have  here  a  seedling  from  the  Concord,  which  is  a  better 
grape,  and  has  finer  bunches.  Perhaps  that  may  be  because  it  is  a  younger  vine. 
It  almost  makes  me  think  of  the  Wuiuen,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Worden.  It 
has  the  Concord  taste,  but  it  looks  to  me  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  Concord. 
It  is  very  hardy. 

Specimens  of  the  grapes  were  brought  in.  Speaking  of  the  seedling  described 
by  Mr.  Coffin,  Benjamin  Stratton  said  it  is  evidently  a  seedling  of  the  Delaware. 
It  is  like  it,  but  has  the  Catawba  flavor. 

The  President.    But  it  has  not  the  Delaware  leaf. 

J,  A.  Burton.  When  we  were  at  Richmond  we  had  something  about  a  method 
of  transplanting  that  I  can  illustrate  now,  it  will  soon  supersede  potting.  It  is 
not  my  invention,  but  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Boot,  of  Medina,  Ohio.  I  have  here  cylinders 
of  different  sizes.  The  one  four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  I  use  for  straw- 
berry plants.  Put  it  over  the  plant  and  press  down  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
then  take  it  up  with  the  plant  and  dirt  remaining  inside  and  set  it  down  where  you 
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want  the  plant  to  be,  fill  dirt  around  the  outside  to  about  the  level  of  that  inside, 
fill  up  with  water  inside,  and  then  after  a  little  the  cylinder  can  be  lifted  out,  leav- 
ing the  plant.  I  have  moved  plants  in  July  in  this  way  and  none  wilted.  Cab- 
bage, tomato,  cucumber  plants  or  any  others  can  be  transplanted  in  this  way.  The 
sizes  I  have  heie  are  4},  8, 2  J  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  For  ^neral  use  they  might 
be  a  little  larger  than  4^  inches.  I  used  an  old  bucket,  eleven  inches  in  diameter, 
in  transplanting  a  large  gooseberry  bush.  I  gathered  the  limbs  up  together,  put 
the  bucket  down  over,  and  by  digging  some  removed  it.  All  the  berries  ripened, 
ne'^er  any  of  the  leaves  wilted. 

The  President,  I  will  call  attention  to  Benj,  Stratton's  grape  (exhibiting  speci- 
mens). 

Benj,  Straiten,  It  ripens  fully  as  early  as  the  Concord ;  not  as  early  as  the 
Worden. 

The  PresidenL  1  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  test  it.  As  far  as  quality  is 
concerned  it  is  the  Concord. 

Samuel  Thatcher  was  called  on  to  tell  of  his  seedling  grape,  and  said :  I  can't 
give  very  much  of  a  history  of  it.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  a  seedling  of. 
I  have  had  seedlings  of  Niagara  and  of  Concord ;  have  raised  a  great  many  seedlings, 
and  fruited  perhaps  a  dozen.  Among  them  was  this  one.  It  is  a  very  strong  grower 
and  appears  to  be  thoroughly  hardy,  as  it  has  stood  on  trellis.  It  is  now  a  little 
past  its  season.  It  has  a  large,  very  thick  leaf,  and  bears  a  tolerably  good  crop. 
The  grapes  were  not  sacked ;  I  thought  it  did  more  harm  than  good  to  sack  grapes. 
Lady  Washington  ripened  poorly  when  sacked. 

The  President,  I  made  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Kingsbury  when  we  were  at  Rich- 
mond that  I  would  sack  one  hundred  bunches  if  he  would.    What  is  the  result? 

J.  O.  Kingsbury.    I  have  not  yet  taken  the  sacks  off. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Thatcher's  grape  the  President  said :  This  is  a  good  grape, 
better  than  the  Pocklington. 

The  Secretary.    Or  the  Niagara. 

Benj.  Stralton,  1  spdke  at  Richmond  of  having  sacked  five  hundred  bunches. 
All  that  I  have  brought  here  were  in  sacks.  The  Prentiss  shows  some  signs  of 
mildew ;  all  the  others  are  perfect  Late  grapes  do  not  ripen  as  well  in  sacks  as 
without.  But  I  would  have  had  no  Hartford  if  I  had  not  sacked  them.  The 
Catawba  don't  ripen  as  well  out  as  in. 

Isham  Sedgeuoick.  1  have  two  grapes  that  are  new,  I  think,  to  most  of  you.  I 
got  them  of  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio.  One  is  the  Faith.  It  is  usually  a  little 
larger  than  the  Delaware,  but  this  year  part  of  the  grapes  were  killed  out  by  frost, 
perhaps  one- third  of  the  grapes  on  a  bunch.  It  is  a  rampant  grower ;  I  know  of 
none  more  so.  I  set  a  vine  of  this  variety  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  this  year  it 
bore  560  bunches.  It  has  this  peculiarity :  It  ripened  last  year  about  August  7th, 
this  year  August  lOth,  and  you  see  how  they  are  now.  They  will  stay  on  the  vine 
until  frost,  and  dry,  not  rot  nor  drop  off.    They  have  hung  on  until  October. 

E.  A.  Eiekhoff,  I  have  brought  a  sample  of  an  apple  I  have  called  Clayton ; 
think  not  the  name  it  originally  had.  So  far  as  I  know  it  was  a  seedling,  and  was 
found  about  the  Johnson  County  line,  near  Edinburgh.    It  was  propagated  by  Mr. 
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8chnaff,  and  then  by  Mr.  Furnas.  I  got  the  scionn  from  there,  and  still  keep  it. 
It  18  a  good,  early  bearer;  bears  as  early  an  the  Maiden's  Blush;  a  nice  keeping 
apple,  and  a  good  grower  in  the  nursery.     It  is  very  full  this  year. 

Mr.  kSedgewick  was  asked  whether  he  left  all  the  wood  on  his  grape-vine  to  get 
such  a  yield  as  he  spoke  of.  He  replied;  I  cut  the  vine  back  to  three  eyes  on  each 
limb;  did  not  leave  all  the  wood  on.  I  liave  another  grape  here,  the  White  Ann 
Arbor;  have  been  acquainted  with  it  three  years;  it  is  a  fine  grower,  a  good 
bearer,  and  a  good  grape.  I  have  here,  also,  the  Francis  B.  Hayes;  it  was  set  in 
1886,  and  bore  seventy  bunches  thi?»  year.  Ii  is  a  fine  appearing  grape,  and,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  finest  flavored  grapes  we  have.     I  think  it  is  perfectly  hardy. 

iPie  Pregident.  What  is  the  experience  of  members  litre  on  white  grapes?  Are 
they  as  hardy  as  the  higher  colored  ones,  or  are  they  more  tender? 

Benjamin  StrcUion.  My  experience  is  that  those  I  have  te«5ted  are  not  as  hardy, 
but  I  have  tested  but  few.  The  Prentiss  is  the  most  successful  that  I  have  tried, 
but  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  Concord. 

Samtud  Thatcher.  My  experience  i<»  that  there  is  nothing- as  hardy  as  the  Con- 
cord in  white  grapes,  unless  it  be  the  Pocklington. 

Isham  Sedgewirk.  I  have  six  or  seven  white  grapes  on  trellises,  and  have  cever 
taken  any  of  them  off.  Winter  before  lar.t  the  temperature  went  to  17°  below  zero, 
but  they  all  proved  hardy.  The  varieties  are.  Lady  Washington,  Pockliosfton, 
Niagara,  Martha,  Francis  R.  Hayes,  Duches>^,  Centennial  and  Empire  St^ite.  The 
Duchess  was  nipped  a  little  at  the  end  of  the  vine,  wliere  the  wood  was  not  ripe. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  of  the  Empire  iStnte  that  it  mildewed  and  spoiled  the  crop.  1 
neglected  to  bring  any  specimens  of  the  Centennial  ;  it  is  a  little  larger  than  ihc 
Delaware;  good  bunches  when  well  grown,  and  of  the  finest  flavor  I  ever  tasted ;  it 
is  freer  from  foxines.s  than  the  Delaware,  or  anythiu;?  else  of  that  kind. 

I'he  Secretary.     Is  it  a  profitable  grape  ? 

Mr.  Sedgewick.  It  does  not  grow  so  good  as  I  would  like;  it  seems  to  lack 
vigor. 

Mr.  Sedgewick  was  asked  what  he  consid«^red  his  ch(5ice  variety.     He  said: 

I  am  now  fruiting  fifteen  varieties.  If  planting  only  one,  I  would  plant 
Niagara;  it  is  hardy,  an  excellent  grower,  and  a  magnificent  grape  in  bunch  ;  it  is 
the  best  grower  except  Faith.  In  noticing  the  Porklington,  I  find  three  distinct 
grapes  cultivated  under  that  name.  I  naw  one  at  Mr.  Thomas  Morris',  of  a  fiecu- 
liar  flavor  and  odor,  entirely  different  from  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  It  i.^  the 
same  size  and  shape  and  kind  of  bunch  as  the  Golden  Pocklington,  but  has  not 
quite  the  same  leaf.  The  Pocklington  as  seen  in  the  vine  of  the  originator  has  a 
leaf  somewhat  convex,  and  of  a  little  difl^ront  color  and  shape  than  this  one. 
Then  there  is  another  that  never  gets  rs  yellow  as  the  original  Pocklington,  but 
stays  a  little  green.  I  have  seen  them  crowing  side  by  side,  and  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct. 

The  President.  I  want  to  develop  this  question  l)efore  us  and  fix  this  idea. 
Many  of  us  have  held  off  from  the  Ning^ra.  Can  all  that  have  fruited  it  en- 
dorse it? 

Samuel  Thatcher.     I  like  it  first  rate;  think  it  is  a  success. 
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Mordica  Hadley.  I  bought  a  vine  two  yeara  ago  last  Bpring,  of  Albertson  & 
Hobbs,  and  planted  it  on  the  south  bidt  of  the  house.  I  had  a  hole  dug  three  feet 
deep ;  then  I  broke  up  the  bon^-s  of  a  horne,  put  them  in  a  kettle  with  weak  lye, 
and  boiled  them  about  a  day.  I  poured  that  into  the  hole,  and  put  in  some  old 
shoe--^  and  some  other  thinsn,  and  planted  the  vine.  1  never  saw  a  vine  grow  so; 
it  nearly  covers  n  trellis  sixteen  or  eii^hut  ii  by  twelve  feet.  The  lower  arm  is  two 
inches  or  more  through.  Last  year  it  'nore  f(^ur  buneheiiJ,  this  year  about  fifteen; 
I  never  saw  such  lar^.e  and  fine  bunches;  no  mildew  or  rotten  bunches;  it  is  a 
grand  vine. 

Syli^ster  Johyi^tm.     1  think  it  the  Ust  white  ^rape. 

Samples  of  Pocklinj^ton  were  bron^lit  in. 

Sulvei^kr  Johnmn.     The  taste  of  this  -^rape  is  the  same  as  of  my  Niagara. 

7'he  President     This  is  the  Pock  Huston  ^rajHj. 

Some  one  suggested  that  ijerh:ii»s  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  praising  the  wrong 
grape. 

Mr. .     Is  there  any  diflVn^nce  between  the  Le  Conte  and  Kieffer? 

The  President.     1  understand  that  they  are  very  distinct. 

Ijcuj.  ^iKifton.  They  are  jusl  as  di.ttiuct  as  anv  ;  the  Le  Conte  is  a  summer 
pear,  F0(>n  ripe  and  done;  the  Kiefltr  will  keep  long  after  it  is  ripe.  The  Le  Conte 
is  ripe  now;  the  Kieffer  is  not  develo])ed.     Both  are  claimed  to  be  hybrid. 

Ifdiam  Scfh/eu'icl:.  The  Ll-C  onle  is  about  as  handsome  a  tree  as  I  have  ever 
seen;  pyramid-shapul  and  boaulilul.  Mine  is  grafted  in  a  Fall  Butter,  and  looks 
like  it  would  take  the  tree;  that  ono  has  not  borne  yet;  it  does  not  winter-kill. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has,  at  the  fair  grounds,  1a  Conte  pears  on  exhibition  ;  he  is  engaged 
in  fruit  raising  in  \Vashini;t(m  County,  r  lorida. 

The  Secii'lary.  The  LeConte  is  a  di-tinctly  southern  pear,  and  is  not  adapted 
to  this  latitude.  The  tree  is  very  tender,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  near 
feo  go  id  here  as  in  the  South. 

J.  A.  Burton  and  Samuel  Tliatclicr  bnl\  reported  that  the  LeConte  had  winter- 
killed for  them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  the  s-Hcretaiy  slpti<l  that  the  I^(,'onte  was  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  the  ^outh,  but  would  not  do  so  well  in  that  way  here;  the  Kieffer 
also  eouhl  be  grown  from  cuttings,  but  both  ii  and  the  LeConte  were  propagated 
North,  l)y  huddling  and  grafting. 

Do  II  id  Bulla.  I  luive  a  seedling  p'ach  tree  that  bore  this  year  for  the  liret  time 
for  four  or  five  ytars;  it  produced  betv,'cen  four  and  five  bushels,  broke  all  the 
limbs  down  ;  I  think  there  was  not  room  for  another  peach.  It  is  a  free-stone  of 
good  .''ize  and  quality. 

I.^ham  Se'hjnrirh.  Thos.  Mor/is  has  a  pear,  the  Garber,  w^hich  is  smooiher  and 
nicer  tlian  the  Kieffer,  and  beais  as  full  as  the  tree  can  hold.  He  says  it  is  better 
than  the  K letter. 

The  Src.el'itv.     It  belon;^s  to  the  same  elates  as  the  Kieffer. 

J.  .1.  Bartcn  called  attention  to  the  Kentucky  Rcil  Cidir  Crab,  and  said : 

From  best  accounts,  it  came  from  Kentucky;  it  has  the  same  identical  quality 
as  the  Hewes,  but  is  four  times  larger.     The  cider  is  rich  and  will  keep  without 
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any  reducing.  The  fruit,  when  cooked  and  sweetened,  is  as  good,  without  cooking 
down,  as  apple-butter.  Naturally,  it  is  puckering  in  taste  and  the  cider  has  the 
same  quality  at  first.    The  tree  is  very  hardy. 

■  The  Secretary,    It  is  the  most  popular  crab  in  Kentucky. 

The  President,  I  have  brought  a  few  specimens  of  fruit  not  generally  known. 
Here  is  my  apple  to  eat  this  time  of  year — the  summer  Bambo ;  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  growers,  a  round  headed  tree,  bears  pretty  early,  and  is  a  good  apple.  The 
Baser  peach — a  seedling  from  a  seedling,  and  always  produces  the  same.  The 
Gravenstein  is  the  only  Bussian  apple  I  ever  had  that  I  thought  worth  anything. 
I  want  to  stir  us  up  about  it  The  Sewell  Foster  Warfield  apple  is  one  a  good  deal 
of  fuss  is  made  about.    The  tree  is  hardy,  but  the  fruit  is  not  worth  much. 

The  Secretary,    How  does  the  Gravenstein  do?    Is  it  productive? 

The  PrendeTit.  It  is  very  productive.  I  do  not  have  it  on  its  own  root,  mine 
is  second  graft,  but  it  is  a  fine  apple  and  a  continual  crop. 

The  Secretary.  The  committee  has  a  very  arduous  task  before  it,  and  may  not 
get  through  to-night;  this  meeting  could  adjourn  without  waiting  further  for  its 
report 

Benj.  Stratum.  The  Wilson  is  an  apple  grown  near  Bichmond  by  a  man 
named  Wilson.  It  is  ripe  now,  is  saleable,  a  good  cooker,  fine  qualities,  and  a  very 
promising  apple. 

Mordica  Hadley.  I  have  four  Hoop  apple  trees,  fourteen  years  old  and  healthy, 
but  do  not  bear.    They  are  on  dry  sugar-tree  land.    How  can  I  make  them  bear? 

Benj,  Stration,  As  a  remedy  for  this,  I  knew  of  a  man  who  took  one-half  of 
the  bark  ofi*  the  tree  from  the  limbs  to  the  ground ;  the  next  year  he  took  the  other 
half  off,  new  bark  being  formed  in  place  of  the  old.  I  would  think  root-pruning 
preferable — something  to  check  the  growth.  By  trimming  a  cherry  tree  in  August, 
I  had  a  bountiful  crop  of  cherries  the  next  year. 

The  President.  Summer  pruning  checks  growth,  spring  pruning  makes  growth. 
I  had  a  White  Doyenne  pear  tree  that  would  not  bear,  and  speaking  of  it  to  Dr. 
Bobinson  he  told  me  to  dig  down  and  cut  back  some  of  the  roots.  So  I  went  home 
and  had  about  one-fifth  of  the  lateral  roots  cut  ofi  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  tree ;  the  body  of  the  tree  was  four  or  five  inches  through  at  the  time.  After 
that  I  had  plenty  of  nice  Doyenne  pears.  On  the  same  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
can  check  the  Northern  Spy  and  all  rampant  growers  of  that  class.  The  cutting 
should  not  be  done  all  on  one  side ;  cut  on  each  side  about  the  same. 

Isham  Sedgewick.  Here  is  bunch  of  grapes  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill  handed  me  and 
asked  for  a  name.  It  is  late,  very  tough,  and  good  when  ripe ;  it  is  a  good  grower 
and  a  good  bearer,  and  he  wants  to  know  its  name. 

The  Secretary.    Is  it  probably  new  ? 

Isham  Sedgewick.    He  bought  it  but  does  not  know  what  the  name  was. 

The  Secretary.  I  suggest  that  it  be  sent  to  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio , 
he  can  tell  what  it  is  if  any  one  can. 

Some  remarks  were  made  concerning  the  sending  of  specimens  of  fruit  by  mail. 
It  was  considered  to  be  a  safe  and  convenient  way  of  getting  a  variety  identified  ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  specimen  be  packed  solid. 
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The  PreaidenL  Before  adjourning  I  want  to  Bay  to  the  members  that  if  you 
70a  look  aroand  at  Ohio,  Dlinois,  Michigan  and  Missoari  70a  will  find  the7  are 
working  more  than  we.  I  want  each  one  of  70a  to  be  a  committee  to  get  members 
to  be  here  next  winter.  If  this  meeting  has  been  profitable,  and  the  one  at  Rich- 
mond was  also,  then  we  alwa78  have  that  kind.  This  room  would  not  near  hold 
the  Illinois  societ7.  The7  had  three  hundred  in  attendance,  and  eyer7  man  was  a 
host  in  himself.  We  can  get  along  without  ver7  much  expense  in  attending,  and 
will  be  well  paid  for  coming.  I  had  a  neighbor  once  who  never  would  give  five 
cents  to  belong  to  a  societ7  of  this  kind,  and  he  bought  $28  worth  of  trees  not 
suited  to  the  country  here — Baldwins,  etc. — and  the  trees  are  nearl7  all  dead  now. 

The  Secretary.  At  the  winter  meeting  we  will  have  reduced  rates  over  the 
railroads,  and  a  three-da7s'  meeting. 

The  PreaidenL  We  in  Hendricks  County  hold  the  banner  now  for  the  greatest 
number  of  members  from  an7  count7  in  the  State  except  Marion,  and  we  want  to 
keep  it ;  but  if  an7  count7  can  secure  more  members  it  can  have  the  banner. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  the  8ociet7  adjourned. 

Man7  of  those  in  attendance  brought  with  them  specimens  of  new  and  rare 
varieties  of  fruits,  together  with  some  of  the  more  common  sorts  to  the  extent  that 
we  had  a  ver7  creditable,  interesting  and  instructive  displa7.  Wa7ne  Count7  is  to 
be  complimented  on  its  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  £ver7  member  from  Wa7ne, 
and  there  were  several  of  them,  brought  one  or  more  baskets  of  rare  specimens  of 
his  and  his  neighbor's  fruits.  We  commend  this  exhibition  of  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  Ba7  for  our  winter  meeting,  "Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  The  fruit 
committee  were  compelled  to  do  their  work  so  hastil7  that  the7  could  not  make 
detailed  comments  on  varieties,  and  ma7  have  overlooked  some  varieties  on  the 
tables,  but  the7  did  the  ver7  best  the7  could  within  the  time.  Their  report  is 
given  below. 

REPORT  OF  PRUrr  COMMITTEE. 

We  find  on  the  tables  a  fine  di8pla7  of  fruit,  remarkable  for  beaut7,  size  and 
the  number  of  new  varieties. 

Benjamin  Stratton's  Richmond  collection  of  pears  embraced  the  following  va- 
rieties: BufiTum,  Flemish  Beaut7,  Louise,  Bonne  de  Jenej,  Swan's  Orange  (which 
the  committee  believes  to  be  the  Buerre  de  Anjou),  Ix>ng  Green  (a  local  name), 
Duchess  de  Angonleme,  KiefTer,  and  Glout's  Morceau. 

Peaches — A  seedling  of  good  size  and  qualit7,  and  one  called  Dr.  Menden- 
hall's  seedling. 

Apples.  A  large  new  variet7  of  good  qualit7,  and  one  we  think  worth7  of 
general  cultivation,  and  recommend  that  it  be  called  the  Wilson.  Shenango,Straw- 
berr7,  and  Transcendent  Crab. 

Grapes.  A  seedling  of  Concord,  with  bunches  more  compact  and  qualit7 
nearl7  as  good.  Pocklington,  Prentiss,  Catawba,  Wilder,  Concord,  Clinton  and 
Hartford.  Nearl7  all  these  grapes  were  grown  in  paper  sacks.  The  berries  were 
perfect  and  highl7  colored. 
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Jacob  D.  Hamston,  Votaw.  Collection  of  apples.  Maiden's  Blush,  Tulpe- 
hocken,  Ben  Davis,  Kaighn'n  Spitzenburgh,  Gabriel,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Autumn  Strawberry,  a  variety  called  Grey  Pippin,  said  to  be  valuable,  Stark, 
White  Pippin. 

Pears.  A  seedling  pear  grown  in  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  fruit  of  fair  size 
and  quality,  much  resembling  an  apple.  The  committee  are  willing  to  name  it 
Chester. 

James  Saunders,  Westfield.  Apples.  Wealthy,  Pewaukee,  and  Chickasaw 
Plum. 

Daniel  Bulla,  Richmond.  Apples.  Maiden's  Blush,  Vandiver  Pippin,  Hol- 
land Pippin,  Newton  Spitzenburgh,  Kawle's  Genet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Indi- 
ana Favorite,  Rome  Beauty  and  five  varieties  the  committee  could  not  name. 

Pears.  Kieffer  and  Swan's  Orange.  A  fair  size  open  stone  peach  resmbling 
Crawford's  Late  and  about  the  same  quality. 

S.  H.  Frazier,  Danville.  Apples.  Wealthy,  Pewaukee,  Grime'u  Golden, 
Gravenstein,  Broadwell's  Sweet  and  a  variety  unknown,  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Peaks.     Buffum  and  Seckel. 

Francis  Prichard,  Thorntown.  Apples.  Lawver,  Bergener,  Pewaukee  and 
Mann  apple. 

Samuel  Thatcher,  Morristown.  A  pples.  Three  varieties  the  committee  was  un- 
able to  name.  Seedling  peach,  and  a  collection  of  grapes,  among  which  were  the 
Pocklington  and  Niagara. 

Joi*.  C.  Rati  iff*,  Richmond.  Apples.  Blue  Pearmain,  Sweet  Russet,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Ben  Davis  and  two  varieties,  one  supposed  to  be  the  Stark,  and  the  other 
not  known  to  the  committee.  Pears.  Swan's  Orange,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Bart- 
leit. 

Abraham  Gaar,  Kichmond.  Apples.  Maiden's  Blush,  Red  Sweet  Pippin,  Bell- 
flower,  White  Pippin,  Smith's  Cider,  Roman  Stem,  Tulpehocken,  Northern  Spy, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Colvert,  Fameuse,  Imliana  Favorite,  Winesap  and  two  varieties  not 
known. 

Samuel  Dinpmore,  Richmond.  Apples.  Delaware  Red,  Bellflower,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  and  one  name  not  known.  Ptaches.  Three  varieties,  good 
specimens. 

J.  F.  Coffin,  Greenfield.  GrapcH.  F'ive  varieties,  one  of  which,  a  seedling  of 
the  Delaware,  we  were  much  pleased  with.  It  is  a  black  gra).e,  a  full  size  larger 
than  the  parent,  clusters  compact  and  quality  very  good.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy 
and  productive. 

Jegse  C.  Steven^,  Centerville.  Apples.  Twenty  Ounce,  Bailey's  Sweet»  Ben 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Grime's  Golden,  Bambo,  Roxberry 
Russet,  Indiana  Favorite,  White  Pippin.  Three  varieties  of  crabs  and  Chickasaw 
plums.  AIho  several  varieties  the  committee  could  not  name.  Altogether  it  was 
a  nice  collection. 

Dr.  C.  V.  (jiflbrd,  Kokomo.  Afiples.  Wealthy,  and  three  varieties  the  com- 
mittee was  unable  to  name,  one  of  which  was  a  fine  specimen,  and  we  believe  ought 
to  have  a  plac€  in  our  catalogue. 
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Isham  Sedgwick,  Richmond.  Grapes.  Lady  WashiDgton,  Niagara,  Frances 
B.  Hayep,  a  white  grape  of  fine  quality;  Perkins,  Faith  and  Delaware. 

Thomas  B  Morris,  Richmond.     Pears.     Kieffer  and  Garber  Hybrid.    Grapes. 
Brighton,  fine  large  cluster;  Pocklington,  Concord,  Worden,  Diana  and  Catawba. 
The  two  above  collections  were  remarkably  fine,  and  were  creditable  to  the  growers. 
James  Besson,  Richmond.     Prentiss  grapes. 
Henry  Hatchler,  Richmond.     White  Ann  Arbor  grape. 
Gurney  Hill,  Richmond.     White  grape,  quite  large,  name  not  known. 
The  exhibit,  taking  it  altogether,  was  one  of  much  interest,  as  it  contained  so 
maay  varieties  of  fruit  out  of  season,  at  our  winter  meetings. 

Respectful ly  submitted, 

Jos.  C.  Ratliff, 
James  Sanders, 
Prof.  J.  Troop, 
Dr.  C.  C.  Cornktt, 
J.  D.  Hampton. 

JANUARY   FRUIT  EXHIBFT. 

The  January  fruit  exhibit  by  the  Society,  in  our  room  in  the  State  House, 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  was  a  marked  succe^ss.  There  were  about 
three  hundred  plates  of  apples,  pears  and  crabs,  embracing  all  the  old  reliable  sorts 
and  many  new  ones.  Some  of  the  florists  of  the  city  assisted  ns  very  much  in 
making  the  tables  atti active,  by  kindly  loaning  the  use  of  some  of  their  choice 
flowers  and  plants.  The  display  was  kept  up  two  weeks,  and  during  this  time 
hundreds  of  persons  visited  the  room  daily,  compared  varieties,  discussed  their 
merits,  etc.  The  display  was  a  good  educator,  and  did  much  to  call  attention  to 
the  importance  of  horticulture,  and  to  what  the  State  Horticultural  Society  is 
doing  to  increase  horticultural  information.  This  experiment  will  bear  repeating. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  Sylvester  Johnson  and  W.  H.  Lawrence,  who 
chiefly  had  charge  of  the  exhibit ;  Mr.  Lawrence  giving  most  of  his  time  for  two 
weeks  to  the  care  of  the  exhibit.  The  Society  is  also  indebted  to  those  who 
donated  fruits  and  flowers  for  the  dispLiy, 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $2,400  to  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society, 
the  appropriation  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge 
this  recognition  of  State  Horticulture.  We  shall  do  onr  utmost  to  so  apply  the 
funds  as  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Horticulture  met  in  June  last  and  decided,  to  ofler  $250  in 
premiums  on  fruit  at  the  coming  State  Fair,  $175  in  premiums  to  local  horti- 
cultural societies  and  $75  in  individual  premiums;  $50  for  arranr^ing  display,  etc. 
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